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TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION  fbr  1838  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  especially  during  the  last  two  years  while  the 
present  editor  has  had  nearly  the  whole  care  of  it.  He  regards  the  Bible  and  Experi- 
ence as  the  two  principal  text  books  in  all  Education;  though,  like  his  predecessor,  he 
will  continue  to  exclude  carefully  everything  partisan  or  sectarian. 

The  work  will  if  possible  be  rendered  more  interesting  to  Christian  Parents  and 
Teachers  this  year  than  formerly.  For  though  a  correspoiulence  has  been  opened  and 
is  opening  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  Education  in  the  Eastera 
Hemisphere,  in  order  to  draw  forth  evorUiing  truly  valuable  in  the  institutions  of  the 
old  world,  we  shall  never  fbrget  that  our  institutions  of  every  grade,  from  the  family  and 
the  infaut  school  to  the  university,  must  be  truly  American,  end  adapted  to  the  want^ 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  republic.  Id  this  view  we  shall  increase  our  efforts  to 
present  in  detail,  the  most  improved  methods  of  conducting  the  work  of  education 
among  repoblican  children,  botn  io  family  and  school. 

We  intend  to  speak,  with  great  freedom,  of  the  character  of  existing  instruments  of 
education  —  school  books,  school  apparatus,  school  houses,  &c.  We  sTinll  endeavor  to 
set  forth,  what  should  be  the  objects  and  ends  of  the  instruction  of  the  Family,  the  In- 
fant School,  the  District  School,  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Teacher's  Seminary  and  the 
higher  Institutions.  We  shall  insist  more  strongly  than  ever,  on  the  correct  education 
of  the  bodilv  senses  and  organs  —  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  the  lungs,  the  skin,  the 
stomach  and  the  brain  ;  as  well  as  on  the  right  education  of  the  temper,  the  conscience, 
and  the  affections.  And  while  we  regard  n^others  and  schoolmasters  as  the  more  effi- 
cient and  responsible  educators  of  the  human  race,  and  intend  to  direct  our  efforts  aon 
cordingly,  we  shall  insist  that  every  person  has  something  to  perform  in  the  great  work 
of  educating  his  fellow-men,  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  sentiment,  endeavor  to  point  out 
tome  of  the  varied  duties  of  School  Committees,  School  Visiters,  Ministers,  Pnysiciana, 
legislators,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  &c. —  In  short,  no  pains  or  expense,  within  our 
means,  will  be  spared,  for  one  year,  to  render  the  first  and  almost  only  work  on'Ameri- 
can  Education  what  the  cause  of  intelligenoe,  virtue,  and  hun^an  happiness  so  loudly 
(lemand,  especially  at  the  present  crisis. 

We  have  said  J^r  one  yedt;  for  notwithstanding  the  receipt,  the  present  year,  of 
a  fnueh  larger  number  of  new  subscribers  to  the  Annals  than  auring  any  previous  year, 
and  the  fact  that  the  vmole  number  of  subscribers  is  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  before," 
the  work  is  not  so  well  sustained  as  it  should  be.     To  those  who  may  be  aurprised  at 
this  disclosure  and  refer  us  to  our  preface  for  the  present  year —  written  in  Switzer* 
land,  and,  as  was  then  supposed,  with  a  dosire  that  it  should  not  be  varied  by  the  domes- 
tic editor —  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  deranged  state  of  the  cur* 
rancj,  and  the^diiSJ^gltv  of  (ransnAitting  payments.      But  it   is   also  truo   that  were, 
our'subscritvers  ro  my  ui'prbm^VTj|r7^<3'  snH  n««d  —  apd  the  cause  of  edocation  demands 
it  —  a  more  liberal  patronaffe.    The  former  editor  has  sacrificed  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  establishing  and  sustaining  the  Annals;  and  the  present  editor  nearlv  as  much 
more.     We  do  not  indeed  affirm  that  the  Annals  is   valuable   in  proportion  to  its 
cost;  but  we  do  say,  once  for  all,  that  those  who  regard  it  as  valuable  and  wish  to  se- 
cure its  existence  beyond  a  vear  or  two  longer,  must  not  only  pay  us  promptly  in  time 
to  come,  but  must  each  of  them  send  us  another  responsible  subscriber. 

To  those  who  find  the  remittance  of  three  dollars  difficult,  a  five  dollar  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  their  subscriptions  two  years  in  advance,  or  in  payment  of  their 
own  Bubacription  and  that  of  another  individual  for  one  year. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ; 

TO     ILLUfTBATB     THK     PEINCIHLX8     OF     FAMILY     AND    BCHOOL     DUCIPLIKS. 

BT   RET.    T.    H.    GALLAUDET. 

An  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the 
American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  left  an  impression  on  the  memory  of 
the  writer,  of  the  efficacy  of  religious  influence  upon  an  un- 
tutored  mind,  which  is  still  vivid  with  the  freshness,  as  it  were, 
of  yesterday. 

A  boy  had  come  to  the  institution,  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, of  a  striking,  and,  in  many  respects,  very  interesting 
character.  He  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  living  in  one  of  our  large 
seaports.  She  was  in  moderate  circumstances  ;  and,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  parents  who  have  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  had 
treated  him  with  a  degree  of  indulgence  alike  excessive  and  un- 
wise. He  had  been  brought  under  little  or  no  restraint,  and, 
by  roaming  about  the  city,  and,  especially  on  th/e  wharves  and 
among  the  shipping,  had  acquired  habits  which  made  him  a 
singularly  fit  subject  on  which  to  exercise  all  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment. 

He  was  under  ten  years  of  age,  but  possessed  of  great  mus- 
cular power  and  bodily  activity.  The  tone  of  his  will  was 
equally  strong  ;  his  temperament  quick,  ardent  and  courageous, 
— it  might  be  said,  reckless. 

Subordination,  in  all  its  forms,  he  had  yet  to  learn  \  and  to 
teach   this,  in  any  good  degree,  was  no  easy  task.    If  any 


4  Anecdote  of  a  Deaf  Mute. 

physical  coercion,  affecting  the  free  use  of  his  locomotive  powers, 
was  attempted,  or  corporeal  discipline  threatened,  he  had  a  habit 
of  uttering  a  violent  and  piercing  shriek,  of  no  small  volume 
and  extent  of  sound.  He  had  probably  found,  at  home,  that 
doing  this  was  the  means  of  exciting  either  so  much  alarm  or 
sympathy,  as  to  arrest  the  course  of  parental  discipline ;  and  he 
resorted  to  the  old  device  for  relief  on  the  new  emergencies, 
believing  that  his  success  would  be  equally  great. 

It  was  necessary  to  watch  him  at  all  points,  and,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  firmness  and  tenderness,  to  let  him  see  that  obedi- 
ence to  rightful  and  reasonable  authority,  would  not  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

There  was  then  no  chapel  in  the  Asylum,  as  there  is  at 
present,  and  no  religious  exercises  were  held  on  the  Sabbath, 
during  the  usual  hours  of  public  worship,  — a  custom  which  has 
since  Deen  introduced  and  continued,  with  deep  interest,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  with  great  benefit,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

For  the  sake  of  forming  a  salutary  religious  habit,  and  of  impress- 
ing their  minds  with  some  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day 
and  of  the  solemnities  of  public  service,  as  visible  to  them  in  the 
large  assembly  and  devotional  aspect  of  a  body  of  worshippers, 
the  pupils  of  the  Asylum  were  required  to  attend  at  one  of  the 
churches  in  the  city.  They  were  distributed  in  several  pews  in 
the  gallery,  accompanied  by  the  teachers  ;  the  males  occupying 
one  portion,  and  the  females  another.  And,  generally,  their 
deportment  was  of  the  most  decorous  kind,  —  impressed  as 
they  appeared  to  be,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  place  and  the 
occasion. 

Now  and  then  there  were  exceptions,  of  which  the  boy  to 
whom  1  have  referred  was  one.  It  was  thought  best  to  have 
him  under  my  immediate  inspection.  He  was  accordingly 
brought  from  his  usual  seat  among  the  boys,  and  placed  in  the 
pew  where  I  sat,  and  which  was  occupied  by  female  pupils. 

One  Sabbath  forenoon,  he  seemed  to  be  more  restless  than 
usual,  and  as  full,  as  his  overflowing  animal  spirits  could  make 
him,  of  a  half-malicious  sportiveness,  showing  itself  in  sly,  antic 
movements  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  droll  expressions  of  coun- 
tenance, so  irresistibly  ludicrous,  that  really  it  was  hard  to  blame 
the  smiles  and  half-suppressed  laughter  which  ran  round  the  cir- 
cle of  his  pew-mates. 

After  several  severe  admonitions  with  my  eye  and  finger, 
which  only  answered  the  purpose  of  making  him  more  cautious, 
so  as  to  turn  his  former  fuller  expressions  of  roguery  into  more 
concealed,  though  not  less  provoking,  hints  and  allusions  of 
merriment,  (as  we  of  speech  would  say,)   I  directed  him  to 


Exfent  of  his  Obstinacy.  5 

leaye  bis  seat,  and  come  and  stand  near  me,  before  the  door  of 
the  pew.  He  obstinately  refused.  Laying  my  hand  upon  bis 
shoulder,  to  produce  compliance,  I  perceived,  as  he  struggled 
to  resist  me,  that  he  was  preparing  for  one  of  his  tremendous 
shrieks^  which,  if  uttered  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  occasion,  would  1iave  electrified  the  whole  assem- 
biy.  I  knew  this  from  my  familiarity  with  the  foreboding  move- 
ments and  expressions  of  countenance  that  always  accompanied 
this  practice. 

I  dreaded  such  an  explosion  exceedingly,  and  saw  that  there 
was  but  one  way  to  prevent  it.  In  an  instant,  I  took  his  hat 
and  my  own,  and  ordered  him  to  go  with  me  out  of  the  church. 
The  unexpectedness  of  the  command,  and  the  strong  and  stem 
air  of  authority  with  which  1  enforced  it,  to  my  agreeable  sur- 
prise, (for,  I  confess  that  i  had  fears  of  not  succeeding,)  pro- 
duced immediate  obedience. 

We  went,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  my  study  in  the 
Asylum,  adjoining  which  vms  a  large  closet.  There  I  bade 
him  be  seated  on  a  chair,  and  proceeded  to  tie  his  hands  behind 
him  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  his  feet  together,  in  the  same 
manner.  All  this  was  done  with  so  much  despatch,  and  with 
such  an  air  of  determination  on  my  part,  that  he  seemed  not  to 
have  the  time  necessary  to  collect  and  array  his  turbulent  feel- 
ings into  a  cmifirmed  opposition.  Had  he  done  this,  there 
is  not  much  probability  that  I  could  have  accomplished 
my  object,  single-handed  ;  for  his  muscular  strength  and  eel-like 
lubricity  of  motion,  under  the  direction  of  his  inflexible  obsti- 
nacy, when  it  was  once  fairly  roused  to  effort,  would,  I  think, 
have  proved  an  over-match  for  me. 

I  hoped,  by  tying  him  as  I  did,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was 
in  my  power,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  produce,  by  the  re- 
straint, some  more  quietness  of  nerves,  and  possibly  a  subdued 
spirit.         T 

I  waited  a  sufficient  time  to  have  the  effect  follow,  which  did 
in  a  good  degree,  so  far  as  bodily  composure  was  concerned. 
There  was  evidently,  also,  some  composure  of  mind  ;  but  whether 
it  was  accompanied  with  any  compunctions  of  conscience  and 
a  willingness  to  yield  the  obedience  of  the  hearty  or  was  only  the 
calm  to  forebode  a  new  storm,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

I  stood  before  him,  and  secured  his  fixed  and  steady  attention. 
With  all  the  mild  yet  firm  expression  of  countenance  that  I 
could  assume,  exhibiting,  what  I  really  felt,  a  deep  sorrow  for 
his  misconduct  and  a  parental  longing  of  soul,  to  convince  him 
of  it,  and  make  him  sensible  of  his  guilt,  I  began  to  tell  him,  by 


6  Appeals  to  his  Conscientiousness, 

signs  and  gestures  which  he  perfectly  understood,  what  I  con- 
ceived his  offence  to  be. 

He  had  been  long  enough  with  us,  to  have  learned  something 
of  God  and  of  our  accountabiliiy  to  him  ;  of  the  object  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath ;  and  of  the  nature  and  design  of  public  wor- 
ship. He  had  behaved  improperly  at  church  before,  and  often 
been  admonished  on  the  subject.  He  knew  why  he  bad  been 
removed  to  the  pew  ia  which  1  sat,  and  that  he  was,  thus,  un- 
der peculiar  obligations  to  notice  my  directions  and  to  yield  to 
them. 

I  set  all  these  things  in  order  before  him,  clearly,  affection- 
ately, and  impressively.  During  the  whole  of  the  admonition, 
he  kept  his  eye  on  me  with  a.  steady,  unwavering  gaze,  while 
the  muscles  of  his  countenance  gave  no  disclosure,  as  yet,  of  the 
internal  workings  of  his  soul. .  He  had  an  eye  and  a  counte- 
nance capable  of  the  strongest  expression  of  purpose  and  emo- 
tion.—  I  made  a  short  pause,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  his  conduct  in  the  church.  He  gave  no  reply.  I  repeated 
the  inquiry,  again  and  again  ;  and  there  he  sat,  like  a  little  statue, 
literally  mute,  so  that  not  a  breath,  or  motion  of  any  kind,  escap- 
ed him. 

*  Do  you  think  you  did  right,  to  behave  as  you  did  V 

«  Yes,'  said  he,  —  *  yes,  yes,  yes  f  —  moving  his  head  affirm- 
atively, with  a  look  that  showed  his  whole  soul  felt  the  force  of 
the  declaration. 

Thinking  it  barely  possible  that  he  might  not  have  understood 
me,  I  repeated  the  inquiry  in  a  different  form. 

*  Was  it  not  wrong  for  you  to  behave  as  you  did,  at  church  ?' 

<  No,  no,  no ;'  was  thu  immediate  smd  prompt  reply,  with 
equal  emphasis. 

'  Will  you  be  guilty  of  such  conduct  again  V 

*  Yes,  yes,  yes ;'  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  indi- 
cated the  fixed  purpose  of  his  soul.  ^ 

What  was  to  be  the  issue  of  this  contest  I  knew  not,  or  what 
expedient  I  should  resort  to,  in  the  hopes  of  inducing  a  better 
state  of  feeling.  I  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  let  him  see  lliat  such 
conduct  could  not  escape  with  impunity.  I  demanded  h^  at- 
tention, and  he  gave  it  immediately,  with  the  same  settled  and 
stern  look  of  composure  that  he  had  exhibited  before. 

<  You  are  a  very  bad  boy,  and  I  must  punish  you  in  some  way 
severely.  I  am  thinking  seriously  of  keeping  you  confined  in 
this  room,  perhaps  for  several  days,  and  giving  you  nothing  but 
bread  and  water.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  just  wliat  you 
deserve  ?' 

*  No,  no,  no,' 
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*  Would  you  like  to  be  coofiaed  so  ?' 

*  Yea,  ye8,  yes.' 

One  other  resort  occurred  to  me.  It  is  that  which  is  vouch- 
safed to  us  in  all  times  of  extremity.  I  fear  we  do  not  seek  it 
with  any  thing  like  the  fidelity  or  the  frequency  which  we 
oii^ht. 

'  Look  at  me/  said  I,  '  I  am  going  to  pray  for  youu  You  are 
a  poor,  wicked  boy  ;  and  if  God  does  not  have  mercy  on  you, 
and  shew  yon  that  you  are  a  sinner,  and  lead  you  to  repentance, 
and  help  you  to  do  better,  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
you.  1  am  afraid,  you  will  keep  on  growing  more  and  more 
wicked,  till  your  Father  in  Heaven  becomes  so  much  displeased 
with  you,  that  he  will  abandon  you  to  your  own  course  in  sin. 
I  will  beseech  him,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  have  mercy  on  you. 
Look  at  me,  while  1  pray  for  you.' 

He  seemed  quite  disposed  to  do  so ;  and,  standing  directly 
before  him,  with  my  eyes  closed,  and  my  arms  extended  up* 
wards,  I  offered  a  short  prayer  in  that  expressive  language  of 
signs  and  gestures,  which,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  fuUy  as  sig- 
nificant, for  all  the  purposes  of  devotion,  as  speech  is  to  us. — I 
have  often  thought,  that  it  is  more  so.  For  it  is  the  language  of 
feeling,  deep  and  strong,  and  of  picturesque  thought.  Prayer, — 
at  least  a  great  proportion  of  it, — ^is  conversant  with  those  spiri- 
tual objects f  which  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  only  by  the  aid 
of  sensible  analogies  and  symbols.  To  be  sincere  and  fervent, 
it  must  flow  from  the  hearty  and  mingle  with  the  contemplation 
of  such  objects  its  purest  and  most  hallowed  emotions. 

The  petitions  offered  at  this  time,  I  have  afaready  stated,  in 
substance,  in  the  remarks  which  I  made  to  the  boy  when  I  in- 
vited his  attention. 

I  trembled  to  open  my  eyes,  and  ascertain  the  result ;  for  if  he 
would  not  be  moved  now,  what  could  I  hope  for  ?  Imagine,  then, 
my  astonishment  and  delight,  to  see  tears  trickling  down  a  soft* 
eoed  and  subdued  fiice,  the  expression  of  which  clearly  showed, 
that  the  fountains  of  feeUng  within  were  broken  up,  and  that  I 
might  now  use  a  meral  influence  with  the  prospect  of  success. 

I  released  him  from  his  bonds.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  done  wrong.  I  went  into  a  renewed  course  of  admonition, 
which  he  received,  apparently,  with  a  docile  and  contrite  tem- 
per. He  promised  entire  amendment,  in  the  particular  in 
which  he  had  offended.  He  hoped  God  would  forgive  him, 
and  enable  him  to  do  better  in  future. 

My  end  was  attained  ;  and  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  his 
conduct,  at  church,  was  not  afterwards  deserving  of  censure^ 
Another  instance  occurs  to  roe,  iUustraling  with  equal  force, 
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the  efficacy  of  a  religious  influence  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and, 
indeed,  on  all  other  subjects  of  discipline,  especially  in  families 
and  schools,  —  as  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  ave- 
nues to  the  heart,  are  the  same  in  all. 

After  the  pupils  were  removed  to  the  commodious  edifice  which 
they  now  occupy,  about  half  a  mile  west  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  of  Hartford,  a  young  man,  twentytwo  or  twentythree  years 
of  age,  gave  way  to  an  ungovernable  temper,  and  was  guilty 
of  very  great  misconduct,  one  evening,  in  the  boys'  sitting-room. 

As  Kpart  of  his  punishment j  he  was  required,  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  stand  up,  in  his  place,  in  the  chapel,  when  the  pupils 
assembled  for  prayer,  and  receive  a  public  reprimand.  To  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  this  reprimand,  and  the  mode  of  giving  it,  it 
is  necessary  to  state,  that  it  was  a  constant  custom,  at  morning 
and  evening  devotions,  to  select  a  very  short  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, usually  only  a  single  verse,  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  exercises,  explsUn  it  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  (being 
written  on  a  large  slate  in  full  view  of  them  all,)  and  accompany 
that  explanation  with  some  practical  reflections  and  application. 
Not  unfrequently,  if  there  happened  to  be  any  thing  going  on 
wrong  among  the  pupils,  an  appropriate  text  was  selected,  and 
thus  the  will  and  authority  of  God  himself  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  some  instances,  the 
offences  of  individuals  were  thus  alluded  to,  and  names  occa- 
sionally mentioned,  if  such  a  course  was  thought  to  be  merited 
by  the  nature  or  aggravation  of  the  offence.  The  effect  often 
produced  by  this,  shewed  that* God  did,  indeed,  honor  hu  own 
fVord.    This,  of  course,  was  all  done  in  the  language  of  signs. 

The  text  selected  the  morning  that  the  young  man  was  to  re* 
ceive  his  reprimand,  was  the  following :  —  'He  that  knoweth 
to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.' 

After  explaining  its'  import,  some  general  remarks,  appli- 
cable to  all  present,  were  made.  I'he  young  man  was  then 
directed  to  rise,  while  a  particular  application  was  addressed  to 
himself. 

He  was  reminded  of  his  offence  the  preceding  evening.  Its 
inexcusableness  and  aggravation  were  described,  and  its  char- 
acter of  bold  opposition  to  the  government  and  wholesome  reg- 
ulations of  the  Institutk)n.  But,  there  was  a  strong  endeavor  to 
shew  him  that  the  burden  of  his  offence  consisted  in  its  being 
committed  against  Ood,  who,  he  well  knew,  commanded  him 
to  have  very  different  feelings  from  what  he  had  exhibited,  and 
to  conduct  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  The  peculiar  ap- 
propriateness of  the  text  to  his  case,  was  attempted  to  be  shewn. 
He  bad  come  to  the  Asylum,  very  ignorant  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
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and  of  his  duty.  His  mind  had  been  gradually  enlightened  by 
ioatniction  in  moral  and  religious  truth*  He  had  been  brought 
to  know  how  to  do  good^  —  in  what  way  to  demean  himselfas 
he  ought,  —  and  now  he  had  disregarded  this  instruction,  de- 
rived by  his  teachers  from  the  Word  of  God,  He  had  done 
▼ery  wrong,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  and  was,  therefore,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  that 
Being  who  ever  notices  our  conduct,  and  of  all  of  which  we  must, 
one  day,  render  to  him  a  strict  account. 

He  was  strongly  and  affectionately  urged  to  confess  his  guilt 
to  God,  to  implore  bis  forgiveness,  to  repent  of  it,  to  go  to  Christ 
as  his  only  Saviour  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  and  to  pmy 
for  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  miffht  be  led  to  do 
this,  and  be  kept  from  similar  tran^ressions  in  future. 

The  displeasure  of  God  against  him,  and  the  vast  importance 
of  obtaining  a  restoration  to  his  favor,  rather  than  the  disrespect 
shown  to  the  officers  of  the  Instiiuiion,  or  the  incurring  of  their 
disapprobation^  were  the  topics  made  prominent  in  the  reproof 
and  aidmonition  ;  —  after  receiving  which,  he  was  dismissed,  in 
company  with  the  other  pupils. 

This  was,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  the  morning.  Tn  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  he  came,  of  his  own  accord,  to  the  house 
which  I  occupied,  contiguous  to  the  Asylum,  and  asked  if  he 
could  have  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  me.  '  Certainly/ 
was  my  reply.  I  invited  him  to  enter,  and  we  nit  down  by  the 
fire  together.  His  first  remark  was :  *  The  text  which  you  ap- 
plied to  me  this  morning,  has  been  turning  round  and  round  ip 
my  head  ever  since.  It  has  stuck  tight  there.  I  have  tried  to 
pluck  it  out  and  throw  it  away.  But  I  could  not.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  all  the  time.     It  has  troubled  me  much.' 

This  acknowledgment,  made  with  deep  feeling,  and  in  the 
roost  expressive  sign-language,  opened  the  way  for  a  very  free 
and  friendly  conversation  of  some  length,  consisting,  on  his  part, 
of  acknowledgments  of  various  other  acts  of  transgression  against 
the  laws  of  God,  and  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  with  expres- 
sions of  deep  regret  for  them,  and  hopes  that  he  should  be  en- 
abled to  do  better  in  future, — and,  on  my  part,  of  parental  admo- 
nition and  advice. 

Before  leaving  me,  he  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  come  before 
the  pupils,  the  next  morning,  at  prayers ;  to  confess  his  fault  in 
the  particular  instance  of  misconduct  for  which  he  had  been  re- 
proved ;  to  ask  forgiveness ;  and  to  promise  future  amend- 
ment. 

I  told  him,  that  if  he  did  this,  it  must  be  entirely  tohntary^on 
his  part.     No  such  thing  could  be  required  of  him  by  the  Gov- 
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ernmeDt  of  the  Institution,  as  he  had  alretady  received  the  pun- 
ishment allotted  to  his  offence ;  and  that,  while  we  should  be 
glad  to  witness  this  manifestation  of  his  penitence,  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood  both  by  the  pupils  and  himself,  that  it  was 
entirely  the  result  of  his  own  unconstrained  wishes. 

He  renewed  the  request,  and  retired.  The  next  morning, 
be  came  out  from  his  seat,  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils,  taking  a  conspicuous  position,  and,  in  a  very  becom- 
ing, ingenuous,  and  manly  way,  made  his  confession  and  pro- 
mises of  future  good  conduct.  It  was  an  unexpected  and 
affecting  scene.  The  reasons  of  his  thus  appearing  before  us 
all,  were  explained.  A  deep  impression  was  made  by  this  vol* 
untary  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  one  known  to  have 
offended  greatly,  of  a  mature  age,  and  of  a  strongly  marked 
character,  on  the  rest  of  the  pupils,  —  an  impression  for  goody 
not  soon  to  be  obliterated.  I  ought  to  add,  he  was  particularly 
noticed  in  the  prayer,  that  GrOd  would  aid  him  in  carrying  his 
good  resolutions  into  effect. 

That  the  moral  effect  on  himself  was  of  the  most  salutary 
kind,  may  be  inferred  fW>m  the  fact,  that,  from  that  time,  his 
conduct  was,  in  general,  strictly  correct ;  conforming  to  all  the 
regulations  of  the  Institution  ;  conscientious  and  orderly  ;  and 
causing  no  trouble,  as  it  had  formerly  often  done,  to  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  instruction  and  government. 

A  simple  and  short  prayer,  in  the  one  case,  and  a  text  of 
Scripture,  in  the  other,  (accompanied  with  prayer  also,)  —  ac- 
complished, under  the  divine  blessing,  these  moral  changes^ 
The  subjects  of  them  were  both  possessed  of  great,  natural  force 
of  character,  and  of  strong  passions  and  obstinacy  of  will. 

I  have  seen  other  results  of  a  similar  kind,  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  also  among  children  who  are  in  possession  of 
all  their  faculties ;  which  has  long  convinced  me,  that,  both  in 
the  &mily  and  in  the  school,  — prayer,  with  the  Word  of  God, 
applied  to  the  conduct  in  an  appropriate,  kind,  and  solemn  man- 
ner,  —  is  the  great  secret  of  effectual  discipline  and  govern- 
ment. 

Let  parents  and  teachers  put  themselves,  and  their  own  dig^ 
nity  and  authority,  in  a  far  less  prominent  attitude  than  is  often 
the  case.  Let  them  so  speak  and  act  as  to  lead  those  under 
their  care,  to  regard  them  as  Ood^s  vicegerents,  commissioned 
and  required  by  him  to  enforce  his  commands,  and  to  see  that 
his  authority  is  respected  and  obeyed. 

Let  the  Bible  be  referred  to,  as  the  Universal  Statute  Book; 
the  great  Director  and  Obiter  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  all 
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our  conduct ;  the  Voice  of  God,  which  we  are  bound  to  hear, 
encouraged  by  its  promises,  and  awed  by  its  ihreatenings,  in  the 
resistance  of  every  temptation,  the  endurance  of  every  trial,  and 
the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

Let  his  Holy  Spirit  be  sought,  with  earnest  and  devout  sup- 
plication, for  lioth  parent  and  child,  teacher  and  pupil ;  to  en- 
lighten, purify,  succor  and  bless  ;  to  keep  from  all  evil,  and  to' 
strengthen  in  all  good.  Thus  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the 
heart,  the  will,  ol  our  children  and  youth  will  be  reached,  and 
touched,  as  if  by  the  finger  of  God.  He  will  honor  and  prosper 
our  efforts,  if  we  thus  icefc  his  aid,  and  use  the  instruments 
which  he  has  appointed. 

Come  happy  time  !  when  individual  and  public  opinion  shall 
so  regard  this  momentous  subject  in  its  true  light,  that  the  Bible 
shall  be  the  Great  Moral  Guide  and  Helper  in  the  discipline 
of  all  our  families  and  schools ;  Prayer^  perpetually  invoke 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  its  use ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  shed 
down  to  crown  the  whole  with  its  divinely  ejicadous  influence  ! 

Then,  the  country  and  the  church  will  be  safe ;  because  their 
foundations  will  rest  on  the  Rock  of  Ages, 

Then,  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  may  look  around  with 
bumble  exultation,  on  our  free  institutions,  —  hoping  that  they 
may  become  the  lights  of  the  world,  —  and  saying  to  them, 
with  prophetic  truth, '  Be  ye  perpetual.* 
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It  was  just  six  o'clock,  the  twentieth  of  November;  the 
weather  was  mild,  like  summer ;  the  stars  shone ;  and  though 
day  was  approaching  in  the  east,  not  a  sound  was  yet  heard, 
except  the  shrill  voice  of  chanticleer,  the  ticking^  of  the  time- 
piece on  the  wall,  and  a  little  snoring  in  one  of  the  apartnients, 
when  my  friend  Honestus  awaked  his  little  daughters  Sarah  and 
Jane,  and  his  son  Samuel ;  and  while  his  companion  was  mak- 
ing ready  a  simple  and  frugal  breakfast,  assisted  them  in  adjust- 
ing their  dress  and  preparing  to  go  and  partake  of  it. 

And  now,  reader,  what  think  you  was  their  conversation,  while 
they  were  putting  on  their  clothes  ?  Was  it  about  their  break- 
fast —  what  they  should  have,  &c.  ?  Was  it  about  some  other 
object  of  only  secondary  importance,  instead  of  giving  the  fresh 
thoughts  of  the  morning  to  subjects  of  the  first  magnitude  ? 
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Or  was  it  on  topics  elicited  by  the  occasion,  and  calculated  to 
promote  their  mental  and  moral  improvement  ? — I  will  give  you 
a  specimen  of  it,  and  after  a  few  remarks,  leave  you  to  make 
your  own  reflections. 

'  Is  it  morning,  father  7 '  said  Sarah,  rubbing  her  eyes,  not 
yet  more  than  half  open,  ^  I  should  not  think  it  was  morning 
yet.'  *  Yes,  it  is  morning ; '  said  Honestus.  '  It  is  now  the 
morning  twilight.'  '  Twilight  ? '  said  the  little  girls,  both  as  it 
were,  with  one  voice ;  *  twilight,  father  ?  Wlmt  is  twilight  ? 
I  never  heard  of  twilight  before.'  *  Twilight,'  said  the  father, 
is  the  time  between  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  bright  shin- 
ing of  the  sun,  when  it  is  partly  light  and  partly  dark.  In  the 
morning,  before  the  sun  appears,  it  is  morning  twilight ;  in  the 
evening,  after  the  sun  sets,  and  it  begins  to  grow  dark,  we  call  it 
evening  twilight.     It  is  now  morning  twilight. 

'  Children  should  rise  as  soon  as  the  morning  twilight  comes, 
and  as  soon  as  they  can  see  to  assist  one  another  in  putting  on 
their  clothes.  What  animals — what  beasts  and  birds  I  mean — 
are  now  slumbering  and  snoring,  while  the  light  is  advancing 
and  the  sun  is  almost  ready  to  appear  in  the  east  ?  Do  you^ 
any  of  you  know  ?'  The  children  did  not  answer.  *  The  hog,* 
he  continued,  <  and  the  woodchuck,  and  the  bear,  and  a  few 
other  animals,  and  a  great  many  men  and  women  and  children 
sleep  late  in  the  morning,  and  seldom  or  never  see  the  morning 
twilight ;  but  the  robins  and  other  birds,  and  the  hens  and  the 
animals  which  are  not  stupid  and  lazy,  are  up  early.  Now, 
which  do  you  prefer  to  be  like  ;  the  lazy,  stupid  creatures  that 
lie  snoring  all  the  morning,  >nr  the  lively,  intelligent  ones,  that 
get  up  as  soon  as  the  twilight  comes  on,  and  perhaps,  like  the 
robin,  sing  their  songs  to  the  great  Creator  ? ' 

The  children  all  liked  the  robin  and  the  morning  twilight ; 
and  resolved  to  be  up  every  morning,  in  future,  in  good  season. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  wijl  keep  their  resolution.  Should  they 
do  so,  and  should  they,  while  getting  up  and  dressing  them- 
selves acquire  a  correct  idea  of  only  one  word  a  day  for  thirty 
years  to  come,  which  shall  be  as  important  as  the  word  twi- 
light, what  an  extensive  vocabulary  will  they  possess  at  the 
end  of  that  period ;  to  say  nothing  of  physical  advantages  and 
moral  lessons ! 

Now  is  there  a  parent  in  the  wide  world  who  cannot  give  his 
children  this  sort  of  instruction  and  edqcation  ?  Is  there  a 
&ther  or  a  mother  who  is  not  qualified  for  the  task?  Is  there 
one  who  has  not  time  ?  If  it  required  set  hours  and  set  lessons, 
indolence  or  avarice  might  put  in  an  apology.  But  no  such 
thing.    The  father  can  converse  with  and  instruct  his  children 
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while  they  are  getting  up  and  while  they  are  going  to  bed ;  while 
sitting  with  them  and  while  walking  with  them ;  at  meals  and 
at  all  other  interviews.  The  mother  can  do  it  while  she  is  at 
her  labors,  at  the  broom,  the  distaff,  the  wash  tub,  or  the  bread 
tray.  No  person  in  the  wide  world  has  so  fine  a  chance  to 
instruct  children,  especially  girls,  in  such  a  way  as  will  cause 
the  instruction  to  sink  deep,  as  the  mother  at  her  sink,  or  wash 
tub,  or  bread  tray,  or  oven.  But  if  this  is  the  place  for  intel- 
lectual instruction,  how  much  more  for  moral  inculcation  and 
discipline.  Qh,  there  is  not  on  the  foce  of  the  whole  earth 
another  educator  so  efficient  as  the  fond,  intelligent,  persevering 
mother. 

Some  may  smile  at  this,  and  say  that  children  will  never,  in 
this  way,  acquire  the  habits  oif  close  attention,  patient  investiga- 
tion and  laborious  study — habits  which  it  is  a  prominent  part  of 
a  thorough  education  to  acquire.  We  deny  the  assertion. 
Though  often  made,  it  cannot  be  sustained.  This  parental  edu- 
cation, of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  the  very  preparation 
which  is  required  as  a  preliminary  to  those  necessary  habits.  It 
gives  the  love  of  study — a  love  which,  as  things  now  are,  is  ex- 
ceedingly tare ;  and  for  want  or  which  it  is  that  the  world 
is  deluged  with  dull  task  work,  superficial  scholarship,  and  learn- 
ed individuals  without  minds  or  souls. 

Some  will  say,  too,  that  if  we  are  constantly  talking  with 
children  in  a  way  calculated  to  instruct  them,  we  shall  finally 
disgust  them  with  every  thing  of  the  kind,  and  defeat  our 
object.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Our  con- 
versation, ne^  not,  of  course,  afways  turn  on  the  meaning  of 
words,  or  the  importance  of  early  rising.  A  thousand  forms 
and  topics  of  conversation  will  instruct,  or  at  least  improve  and 
elevate.  The  very  plays  of  children  are  among  the  more  inter- 
esting and  important  means  of  improving,  not  their  health  only, 
but  their  minds  and  hearts.  I  am  sorry  that  so  many  parents, 
and  even  not  a  few  teachers,  seem  disposed  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  recreations  of  their  children. 

But  the  time !  parents  cannot  find  time  to  be  always  with 
their  children — this  will  be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  cry.  Yes  ; 
and  it  always  will  be  so,  till  parents  begin  to  understand  what 
education  is,  and  that  it  is  the  principal  business  of  domestic 
life. 

I  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  father — no,  nor  the  mother — 
should  be  always  in  the  companv  of  the  child  ;  on  the  contrary, 
1  believe  it  better  that  he  should  be  sometimes  left  to  himself. 
But  I  do  say,  with  confidence,  that  be  the  other  instructers  and 
educators  of  a  child  ever  so  numerous,  the  mother  aided  by  the 
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father  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  should  be  the  principal.  They 
should  be  so,  because  they  are  most  nearly  concerned  in  their 
welfare,  because  they  love  them  most,  and  because  their  lessons 
will  be  deepest  and  most  permanent. 

The  only  solid  objection  to  the  Views  I  have  advanced  is  the 
want  of  time.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  so  very  weighty, 
after  all.  When  God  commanded  the  Israelites  to  teach  their 
offspring  in  the  house,  by  the  way  side,  at  lying  down  and  at 
rising  up,  think  you  he  would  have  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
neglect  that  they  had  no  time  ?  My  friend  Honestus,  had  he 
been  of  their  number,  would  have  found  time ;  and  his  wife 
would  have  found  more  time  than  he.  She  does  not  contrive  to 
render  her  household  concerns  so  numerous  and  complicated 
that  they  consume  her  whole  time  and  strengtii.  Her  arrange- 
ments are  so  simplified,  that  though  she  has  a  large  fiEimiiy,  she 
can  not  only  give  her  children  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  a  great  many  moral  lessons  while  leisurely  going  on 
with  her  very  labors,  but  she  can  also  redeem,  from  her  daily 
employments,  half  her  waking  hours  for  the  noble  and  still  more 
appropriate  work  of  sitting,  walkitig,  reading,  conversing  and 
playing  with  them.  And  this  every  mother  might  do  as  well  as 
the  wife  of  Honestus,  did  she  understand  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  so  doing,  and  were  she  more  anxious  to  educate  her 
children  usefully  than  fashionably. 

Honestus  and  his  companion  had  one  more  habit  which  is 
exceedingly  valuable,  in  the  education  of  our  children.  The 
lessons,  physical,  intellectual  or  moral;  which  he  inculcated  By 
precept  were  sustained  by  example  ;  and  what  was  begun  in  pre- 
cept with  the  child,  was  extended  or  perfected  elsewhere. 

Thus,  in  the  case  to  which  1  have  just  alluded,  of  a  fine  No- 
vember morning,  a  sequel  to  the  lesson  which  had  been  incul- 
cated at  rising  was  introduced  at  the  breakfast  table.  By  some 
means  or  other — I  do  hot  now  recollect  how — the  word,  gabar- 
dine, was  introduced.  I  happened  to  be  present,  but,  though 
I  was  brought  up  with  a  dictionary  before  me,  in  which  the  first 
word  under  the  letter  G  was  gabardine,  which;  from  early  as- 
sociation, I  most  distinctly  recollected  as  soon  as  the  word  was 
mentioned,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  attach  any  meaning 
to  it ;  and  there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  at  the  table  who 
could. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  word  was  introduced,  and  we  were 
resolved  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  So  Honestus  took  his 
dictionary — which,  by  the  way,  he  keeps  always  at  hand — and 
though  he  was  himself  acquainted  with  the  definition  of  the 
word,  sought  it  out,  and  read  it  to  the  rest.    It  is  a  coarse 
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IfMtse  frock  or  upper  garment ;  and  a  good  substaqtial  old  Eng- 
lish word  it  is. 

To  say  nothing,  however,  of  the  value  of  the  word  itself,  the 
course  Honestus  took  secured  several  important  advantages. 

1.  It  proved  to  his  children  that  he  was  in  earnest,  in  his 
efforts  to  have  them  to  acquire  language,  since  it  was  a  study 
which  he  was  himself  daily  pursuing.  Children  are  imitative 
creatures.  How  often  have  I  seen  very  young  children,  imitate 
in  their  plavs,  the  employments  of  those  around  them^  especially 
of  those  whom  they  love !  How  often,  did  I  say  ?  Left  to 
themselves,  they  almost  always  do  this.  The  little  girl  wants 
her  doll — her  babe,  rather — her  chairs,  her  table,  her  side  board, 
her  tea  cups,  her  mirror,  &c. ;  or  perhaps,  she  receives  com- 
pany, or  teaches  school :  and  the  Utde  boy  apes  the  employ- 
ments of  his  &ther  and  others  with  nearly  the  same  exactness. 
But  surely  I  need  not  repeat  what  every  one  knows.  And  yet, 
where  is  the  parent  to  be  found,  once  in  a  hundred  times,  who 
makes  the  proper  inference,  and  governs  himself  accordingly  ? 
Where  are  the  father  and  mother  who  pursue  the  same  course 
of  conduct,  in  every  thing,  especially  in  morals,  at  table  nd 
elsewhere  in  the  &mily,  which  they  require  their  children  to 
pursue  ?  Where  is  tfie  parent — Honestus  and  a  few  like  him 
except^-»-who,  in  order  to  have  a  son  fond  of  chemistrv  or 
geology,  or  language,  first  makes  it  one  of  the  subjects  of  fiimi- 
liar  conversation  and  experiment  in  the  fetmily  ? 

3.  The  practice  of  consulting  a  dictionary,  and  ,finding  the 
ccxrect  definition  of  all  words  which  we  do  not  fully  understand, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  means  which  can  possiUy  be  devised  for 
enriching  and  extending  a  person's  vocabulary ;  and  the  sooner 
children  and  other  people  are  brought  into  it  the  better.  I 
have  known  one  man  whose  intelligence  was  quite  above  medi- 
ocrity for  the  r^on  where  he  lived,  who  owed  it  entirely  or 
almost  entirely  to  this  habit 

3.  It  leads  to  the  habit  of  general  observation.  Nature, 
around  us — the  workl — is  a  great  dictionary,  full  of  words  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  meaning ;  and  yet  how  few 
of  us  ever  consult  it  ?  We  may,  indeed,  and  often  do  know 
that  such  or  such  a  word  stands  in  such  or  such  a  place,  as  I 
knew  gabardine  did  ;  but  we  might  as  well  be  ignorant  on  the 
subject,  as  to  any  practical  purpose.  We  have  eyes,  but  see 
not,  and  ears»  but  we  hear  not ;  neither  do  we  understand  what 
is  going  on  before  us. 

Let  me  aay  again,  I  would  not  force  the  conversation  of  the 
family  at  taUe  and  elsewhere,  upon  important  topics,  till  they  be- 
come tired  of  it,  or  feel  constraint ;  neither  wouU  I  inculcate 
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the  idea,  by  precept  or  example^  that  I  regarded  all  study  as 
only  mere  play.  And  yet  until  the  taste  for  study  has  been 
formed  and  encouraged  in  this  manner,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  until  it  is  kept  alive  and  increased  by  more  or  less 
of  parental  co-operation,  those  teachers  labor  almost  in  vain 
who  attempt  to  make  good  scholars  of  our  children.  So  strong 
indeed  is  the  love  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  implanted  in  the 
human  mind,  that  a  scholar  may  be  formed  here  and  there  in 
spite  of  bad  circumstances ;  but  the  mass  will  continue  to  be 
parrots  or  dolts  ^  and  ignorant  and  stupid  parents  will  per- 
haps continue  to  wonder  why  so  few  of  their  children  are  good 
scholars. 
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We  are  told,  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  that  a  humane 
prince  of  one  of  the  smaller  *  German  States,  has  lately  im- 
posed a  tax  of  five  dollars  on  every  bird  found  imprisoned  m  a 
cage,  within  his  territories. 

We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  record,  in  our  jour- 
nal, a  fact  of  this  kind ;  nor  does  it  give  us  the  less  pleasure 
because  it  transpired  on  the  eastern  continent.  May  it  be  fol- 
lowed, in  its  spirit,  by  many  a  prince  in  both  hemispheres ; 
especially  by  those  minor  princes,  as  they  are  commonly  re- 
garded, who  sign  the  decrees,  and  pass  the  sentences  of  the 
fieunily  and  the  school ;  and  whose  individual  labors  have  more 
influence,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  to  curse  and  bless 
mankind,  than  those  who  are  only  the  nominal  monarchs  of 
their  millions  or  their  tens  of  millions. 

We  have  been  pained  a  hundred  times,  to  see  families  of 
children  trained  up  with  the  sad  example  of  bird  cages  before 
their  eyes,  by  parents  who,  at  any  moment  of  their  lives,  would 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  blunting  the  moral  feelings,  or  ren- 
dering callous  the  sensibilities  of  a  single  human  being ;  and, 
above  all,  of  those  whose  lives  and  whose  happiness,  present 
and  Aiture,  are  dearer  to  them  than  their  own. 

For  it  is  not  the  individual  always  —  no,  nor  yet  often  —  of 
coarser  feelings  and  grosser  sensibilities,  who  accustoms  his 
rising  charge  to  the  scenes  to  which  we  have  alluded.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  generally  the  persons  whose  sentiments  are,  in  the 
main,  correct ;  and  whose  principles  and,  indeed,  whose  whole 
nature  are,  for  the  most  part,  refined  and  elevated. 
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But  whence  arises  this  mistake  ?  Does  it  not  originate  in  want 
of  thought  ?  Has  the  parent,  of  this  description,  ever  reflected  at 
all  on  the  subject  ?  Does  be  know  any  thing  of  the  manner  in 
which  juvenile  character  is  formed?  Does  he  understand  clearly 
that  he  is  to  be  the  arbiter,  not  of  the  fortune  only,  but  of  the 
fitte  of  his  household  ? 

Had  we  not  so  often  witnessed  the  sensibility  of  most  parents 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  wants  and  woes  around  them,  and  their 
utter  insensibility  in  regard  to  others,  it  might  be  diflScult  for 
us  to  believe  that,  of  which  we  have  now  the  fullest  assurance* 
We  could  as  soon  be  induced  to  put  bitter  for  sweet  or  sweet  for 
bitter ;  and  with  nearly  as  little  difficulty,  be  led  to  confound 
light  and  darkness. 

There  must  be  something  so  incompatible  in  the  idea  of  a 
virtuous,  refined  and  sensible  family,  whose  social  hours  present 
scenes  —  if  such  can  any  where  be  found — which,  more  than 
any  thing  else  below  the  sun,  give  an  antepast  of  high  heaven, 
with  bird  cages  and  their  suffering  inmates  scattered  over  their 
otherwise  well  arranged  and  well  ordered  premises. 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  these  poor  birds.  Bom  to  a 
milder  climate,  they  are  with  the  eirtremest  difficulty  sustained 
in  ours,  when  watched  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  Many 
die,  sooner  or  later,  victims  to  the  excessive  or  unnatural  heat 
of  the  ro6ms  in  which  they  are  kept ;  to  my  nothing  of  those 
that  die  from  the  long  continued  cold.  Many  die  from  the 
bad  air  they  breathe,  and  the  bad,  half-poisoned  food  they  eat. 
Many  die  for  the  want  of  the  pure  Kght  of  that  luminary,  which 
was  made  for  the  slave  as  "well  at  the  master.*' 

But  it  is  not  the  early  death  of  these  beautiful  creatures  alone, 
which  ought  to  call  forth  our  pity.  The  living  are  more  to  be 
commiserated  than  the  dying.  We  mean  by  this,  that  the  long 
nckness  which  they  must  suffer,  and  the  unnumbered  pangs 
they  must  in  all  probability  endure  in  silence,  long  before  nature 
gives  up  the  struggle,  should  awaken,  if  aught  had  power  to  do 

*  Dr  JeronM  V.  C.  SniUi,  of  Boiton,  ia  a  lata  leemre  before  the  Boiton  Phy- 
•inlogieal  Society,  |^vea»  a  reaaon  why  the  lioging  and  other  birda  brou^t 
from  forei^  countnea  die  prematurely,  the  fact  that  we  inharoanly  withhold 
from  them  the  gravel  which  ia  necesaary  to  that  part  of  digestion  which  takea 
plaee  in  the  gitsard,  and  which,  it  ia  attppoaed,.tbe  gjnrel  atooea  facilitate,  fiot 
bad  Dr  Smith  forgotten  that  the  monkey,  too,  and,  indeed,  all  the  qimdrupeda, 
and  nearly  all  the  reptilea  of  tropical  climeB,  die  prematurely  when  brought 
bere,aa  well  aa  the  birda  ?  Do  t/Utf  die,  too,  for  want  of  MTel  ?  The  truth  ia, 
thct  thoofb  the  gravel  ought  not  to  be  inhumaDly  withheld,  the  early  aicknesa 
and  premature  oiaaolation,  buth  of  the  birda  and  quadrupeds,  ia  owinc  prin- 
eipaJiy  to  the  causes  alluded  to  in  the  remarka  whicn  called  ibrth  this 
■ote. 

8* 
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it,  the  |nost  unrefieotiflg ;  and  rouae  from  their  stupor  tbe  most 
stupid. 

We  have  not  yet  so  ranch  as  alluded  to  the  suffering  and  wo 
induced  by  the  merciless  war  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  tribes, 
in  order  to  secure  them  ;  or  to  the  numbers  slain  or  wounded  in 
the  war ;  or  the  moving  lamentation  and  wo  among  the  friends 
o(  the  captured  ;  or  to  the  loss  of  thousands  on  the  voyage  of 
transportation.  Yet  this  is  an  item  in  the  grand  account  j  an  item, 
tooi  in  the  account  of  somebody,  at  the  ^rand  tribunal.  We  are 
aware,  that  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression  ;  and 
that  ignorance,  when  that  ignorance  is  in  no  wise  voluntary,  is  a 
partial  apology  for  what  would  otherwise  be  crime.  Yet  who  is 
he,  where  is  he,  that  can  plead  an  involuntary  ignorance  on  the 
subject  before  us,  in  a  country  studded  with  bibles,  churches 
and  school  houses  ?  On  somebody,  we  repeat  it,  then,  an  awful 
responsibility  must  pest*  The  whole  weight  of  the  guilt  of 
frightening,  hunting,  wounding,  starving,  freezing,  roasting, 
smothering,  fettering,  murdering,  the  myriads,  not  only  of  sing- 
ing birds,  but  of  all  other  living  beings,  whom  the  folly,  the  ava- 
rice, the  cupidity  of  man  have  tempted  him  to  seize  and  convey 
from  country  to  country,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  Ufe  and 
the  lives  of  many  a  fellow  man  —  the  whole  weight  of  all  this 
guilt,  we  say,  rests  somewhere.  Not  a  particle  ot  it  is  forgotten 
in  the  mind  of  God«  Not  a  sparrow  falieth  to  the  ground  with- 
out his  notice ;  no,  nor  ever  wilL  Not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of 
those  over  whom  we  were  placed  as  lords,  but  not  as  tyrants,  to 
bless  but  not  to  curse,  falls  to  the  ground,  without  eliciting  a  cry 
of  vengeance  that  shall  be  heard,  tmd  must  be  heard  before  the 
Eternal  Throne. 

*  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends,'  says  Cowper,  '  thp 
man  who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.'  Neither  would  we, 
if  could  help  it.  More  than  this,  we  woidd  abolish,  if  we  had 
it  in  our  povt^er,  every  form  <^  shivery,  from  the  slavery  of  the 
silver  trout,  or  the  gold  or  silver  fish  io  that  of  the  huge  ele- 
phant. We  would  abolish  it,  by  supplying  a  morbid  desire  to 
see  something  new,  rather  than  to  improve,  and  to  feast  ourselves 
on  distortion  rather  than  pure  nature,  with  the  love  of  true, 
healthy  pleasures,  and  with  a  hearty  desire  for  solid  improve- 
ment. We  would  pull  down  by  building  something  lietter  in 
the  first  place.  Nor  would  we  be  over-solicitous  to  avoid  pull- 
ing down,  or  at  least  breaking  up,  in  this  way,  that  is,  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  all  our  fashionable  menageries  and  trav* 
elling  caravans  of  new  and  curious  animals. 

If  this  last  assertion  should  surprise  any  individual,  we  beg 
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him  to  consider  well  what  we  bave  said,  as  well  as  what  we  ue 
to  say,  pieseotly.  We  are  not  ignorant,  tbat  by  denouncing 
the  exhibition  <k  living  animal8>  we  not  ooly  set  ourselves  again^ 
public  sentiment,  but  against  the  sober  opinion  of  many  en- 
ligltened  and  good  neti*  They  suppose  these  exhibitions  im- 
prove the  public  taste  as  well  as  afford  a  never  failing  fimd  of 
information,  of  tbe  choicest  kind,  to  the  student  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  which  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of 
tbe  subject**  We  would  reverse  the  picture.  We  have  shown 
a  part  of  die  other  side.  We  will  look  farther,  at  the  moral  ten- 
dencies of  these  things. 

Have  we  ever  thought  how  the  habitual  possession  of  living 
beio^.  obviously  without  their  freedom,  and  often  in  exile,  must 
gradually  tend  to  reconcile  tbe  infantile  mind  to  the  slavery  of 
all  aaioials  below  men  ?  And  how  from  mere  reconciliation  to  it, 
by  a  tiansitioo  scarcely  appreciable,  we  pass  to  entire  approba- 
tion ?  And  how,  too,  from  the  slavery  of  brute  animals,  we 
soon  learn  to  look  with  indifleienoe  on  the.  slavery  of  individuals 
endowed  with  souls,  and  beaming  with  immortality  ? 

Do  those  who  have  been  all  their  lives  long  accustomed  to  the 
varied  forms  of  slavery  we  have  mentioned,  know  how  much 
they  benumbed  their  moral  sensibilities  and  deadened  their  sym- 
pathies with  human  sorrow  and  human  suffering  ?  Can  they  be- 
lieve, for  one  moment,  that  when  they  now  meet  those  who 
deserve  their  commiseration  or  their  charity —.those  whose  minds 
or  bodies  cry  aloud  for  sympathy  and  assistanco  —  they  have  any 
of  that  acuteness  of  feeling  which  they  would  have  had  in  other 
cffcumstances  ?  We  talk  of  shvery,  its  physical  and  moral  evils 
and  consequences ;  but  are  not  many  of  our  most  worthy  citi- 
aens  as  Uuly  slaveholders,  in  spirit,  as  those  whom  they  so  much 
despise  or  pity  ? 

it  sometimes  surprises  us,  when  wo  consider  what  a  strange 
bundle  of  inconsistencies  the  creature  is,  whom  we  call  man. 
How  little  known  to  himself !  How  little  studied !  How  Kttle 
developed,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  generations !  He 
hates  slavery,  and  yet  hugs  it  to  his  bosom.  He  hates  him  who 
oceasions  it,  and  yet  is  in  spirit  the  very  same.  He  hates  chains^ 
and. yet  forges  and  applies  them,  not  only  to  those  around  him, 
but  to  himself;  and  the  mor^  they  dank,  the  louder  he  cries, 
Hurm  for  freedom  1 

*  Tbe«tiiff4i4flciM  of  most  birds  apd  aDuiuJs,  if  prepared  in  a  fuitable  manner, 
may  be  made  to  answer  nearly  all  the  purposes  of  the  yonthfal  student  A  com- 
petent knowledee  of  this  depaittnent  ef  nature  certainly  hm  been  obtained  wilk- 
not  the  aiaanfene  or  the  oanivan ;  «nd  it  m  a  mftiiia  with  iom,  that  toJuu  man  hat 


so  Man  a  lord — not  a  tyrant. 

#  Is  it  not  80  ?  Must  it  not  be  so  ?  Otherwise,  what  mean  these 
moans  —  as  sincere  as  they  are  plaintive — about  oppresrion, 
and  tyranny,  and  cruelty  in  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  while 
the  domestic  dog,  and  cat,  and  cow,  and  horse — aye,  and  your 
dwellers  in  cages,  too  —  send  forth  their  moans  now  and  then, 
nearer  home,  on  account  of  cruel  kicks,  and  stripes,  and  pound* 
ing,  and  starvation,  and  other  stiH  more  intolerable  tortures  ? 
Beyond  and  above  this,  what  mean  those  occasional  blows,  not 
only  with  the  flat  hand,  but  with  the  fist,  and  even  with  wooden 
weapons,  across  the  tender  cranium,  or  the  scarcely  less  tender 
trunk  of  the  human  being? 

Were  there  no  human  inconsistency  on  the  subject  before  us, 
why  should  we  find  such  a  want  of  harmony  in  our  feelings  and 
our  attachments,  and  in  the  bestowment  of  our  tender  mercies  ? 
Why  should  a  pet  dog,  aged,  dirty,  hidolent,  be  taken  into  his 
mistress's  parlor,  for  fear  he  shbuld  lie  cold,  or  into  hertauriage, 
to  the  annoyance  of  several  friends,  lest  he  should  be  tir^ ; 
while  the  female  domestic  must  be  turned  oflT  with  a  scarcity  of 
fuel,  which  endangers  her  health  ;  and  must  trudge  her  very  life 
away  to  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  that  of  our  dear  friend, 
Jowler?  Nay,  still  worse,  why  should  our  tens  and  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  year  be  spent  on  pet  horses,  and  dogs,  and  monkeys,  to 
the  denial  of  our  own  children,  whom  we  value  as  the  apple  of 
our  eye,  not  merely  of  a  full  supply  of  bread  to  sustain  animal 
life^  but  also  of  any  supply  at  all,  unless  it  be  obtained  by  acci- 
dent or  stealth,  of  bread  to  that  immortal  mind,  which  is  belietr- 
ed,  professedly  so  at  least,  to  be  worth  a  thousand  bodies  ? 

We  are  unfriendly  to  any  sort  of  oppression,  or  tyranny,  or 
cruelty,  foreign  or  domestic,  human  or  brutal.  We  believe  moat 
fully,  thai  God  has  instituted  governments  and  relations,  not  that 
tyrants  or  masters  may  abuse  their  fellow  men,  or  even  their 
own  children,  but  that  they  may  conduce,  by  a  few  well  directed 
arrangements,  to  the  public  good.  We  believe  that  the  Creator 
has  made  man  lord  over  the  other  animals ;  but  not  that  he 
should  hurt  them,  unnecessarily,  any  more  than  he  would  his 
children.  Indeed,  they  are,  in  a  sense,  his  adopted  children  ; 
or  if  not,  he  is  at  least  their  appointed  guardian.  He  is  bound 
to  make  no  movements  which  will  tend  to  injure  any  one  of 
them,  directly  or  indirectly ;  as  well  as  to  maKe  every  move- 
ment in  his  power  which  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  promote 
their  happiness. 

When  these  views  are  not  only  understood,  but  acted  out 
every  where  in  life ;  when  the  parent  and  teacher,  on  all 
occasions  and  under  all  circumstances,  come  to  set  a  consistent 
living  example  to  all  around  them,  not  only  of  piety  to  God^  but 
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of  that  evidence  of  piety,  which  conststs  in  well  ordered  arrange- 
mentB,  not  merely  for  the  happiness  of  domestic  men  —  if  such 
there  must  be — but  of  domestic  animals^  and  to  evince  a  love  to 
them  as  to  brethren ;  when,  in  one  word,  roan  becomes  as  strik- 
in^y  a  saviour,  as  he  has  hitherto  been  a  destroyer  of  his  race, 
and  of  the  other  races  over  which  he  is  placed  as  overseer,  then, 
indeed  —  perhaps  not  sooner  —  shall  we  find  consistency,  and 
mercy,  and  charity  flourish  in  the  earth  ;  and  inconsistency,  and 
tyranny,  and  oppression,  and  hatred,  begin  to  hide  their 
beads. 

In  that  happy  day,  instead  of  violently  thrusting  aside,  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  the  poor  dog  and  cat,  who  have  fiuthfully  served  us  for  years, 
or  kidung  them  headlong  from  a  door  or  elsewhere,  a  rod  or 
more,  and  beating  the  very  breath  from  their  bodies ;  ,or  throwing 
a  shovel  or  a  pair  of  tongs  at  a  domestic  fowl,  because  it  entered 
a  foot  within  the  {mrlor  door,  or  in  a  heat  of  passion,  knocking 
down  the  horse  or  ox,  or  plunging  a  sharp  instrument  into  his 
side,  or  kicking  across  the  room,  with  all  the  vengeance  and  half 
the  malice  of  a  fiend,  the  dearest  child  the  Creator  has  given  us 
—  our  own  eyes  have  witnessed  these  or  similar  abuses  — 
in  that  happy  day,  we  say,  instead  of  blows  and  bruises,  we 
shall  have  kind  words  and  favors  ;  and  instead  of  oaths  and  im- 
precations, prayers.  When  will  prayer  begin  to  ascend  before 
the  Throne  of  Mercy  in  behalf  of  brute  animals  ?  When  will 
the  voice  of  prayer  even  begin  to  be  heard  in  our  dwellings  in 
behalf  of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  think  no  more  of 
than  if  they  were  brutes  ?  When  will  one  juvenile  mind  and 
heart  be  formed  under  the  hallowed  influence  of  a  truly  rational 
and  consistent  Christian  example  1 

After  all,  we  have  left  unsaid  much  that  ought  to  be  said  on 
this  subject.  We  have  scarcely  alluded  to  the  permanent  in- 
fluence which  the  cruelty,  or  even  the  neglect  of  birds  in  our 
cages,  ot  animals  in  our  cribs,  has  upon  the  disposition,  and  tem- 
per, and  afilections  of  those  who  constantly  witnesss  it.  It 
would  take  a  volume  instead  of  a  single  essay,  to  develop  the 
subject  in  all  its  length  and  breadth ;  and  to  speak,  in  proper 
terms,  of  all  its  enormities. 


UOVr  TO  PREVENT  YOUTHFUL  CRIME. 

Fbom  '  an  address'  of  some  sort  —  we  have  forgotten  its  ob- 
ject —  recently  sent  us  from  Albany,  we  collected  the  following 
remarkaUe  statement.    <  In  England,  one  half  of  the  oflenders 
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against  the  laws  of  iheir  countfy,  are  under  twenty  years  of 
age.' 

Reader,  is  this  true  ?  Are  you  a  father,  a  mother,  a  teacher, 
and  can  you  believe  such  a  sentiment  and  not  have  your  ears 
tingle  ?  Is  England  unlike  all  other  countries  in  the  world  ?  Are 
your  children  or  pupils  unlilie  all  others  ?  Are  they  not  exposed, 
without  your  most  earnest  fostering  care,  to  make  shipwreck  of 
that  which  you  hold  most  dear  —  their  reputation  ?  What  guar- 
anty hast  thou,  parent,  that  thy  son,  long  ere  he  is  twenty,  shall 
not  be  an  outcast,  a  beggar ;  and  what  is  worse  still,  I  had  al- 
most said  infinitely  so,  a  penal  offender  against  the  laws  of  his 
country  ? 

And  yet  it  need  not  be  so  with  him.  Solomon  was  only  re- 
peating what  was  so  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  common  sense,  that 
it  had  long  before  his  time  passed  into  a  proverb,  when  he  said, 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

If  you  wish  your  child  to  be  respectable,  useful  and  happy  at 
twenty,  rather  than  an  outcast  and  a  criminal,  the  way  is  open 
before  you  ;  and  it  is  a  plain  one.  That  is,  it  is  plain  if  you  do 
not  get  your  eyes  dazzled.  Parents  and  teachers  look  at  the 
glitter  of  this  world  until  their  eyes  begin  to  dazzle,  and  they  can 
DO  more  see  any  thing  truly  plain  and  valuable,  than  they  can 
decomplish  impossibilities.  Nothing  can  interest  their  spoiled 
^^ht  that  is  simple,  or  unadorned,  or  merely  excellent.  They 
will  labor  with  all  their  might,  it  is  true ;  hay,  more  than  this,  they 
will  make  slaves  of  themselves  to  promote  the  temporal  welfare, 
as  they  call  it,  of  their  children.  But  what  dosuch  parents  mean 
by  the  temporal  welfare  of  their  children  ?  Do  they  not  mean 
a  state  in  which  their  eyes  will  become  dazzled,  just  like  their 
own  ?  Do  they  not  mean  a  state  in  which  they  will  be  compelled 
to  obey  implicitly  the  mandates  of  a  tyrannical  fashion,  which  bids 
its  devotees  toil  and  think  fourteen,  rixteen,  or  eighteen  hours  in 
twentyfour,  to  supply  the  present  and  future  bodily  wants  of 
themselves  and  children ;  and  scarcely  fourteen,  sixteen  or 
twenty  minutes  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  mind  and  soul  ? 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  MIS8iONARIS& 

DiSTMCT  school  teachers  in  New  England,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  compelled  to  boanl  in  the  families  of  their  employers. 
During  a  term  of  four  months,  /or  example,  tbey  oftea  raaide 
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in  Sfieen,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  fan>ilic».  In  some,  they  spend 
two  or  three  days,  in  others  as  many  weeks ;  according  to  the 
whole  number  of  their  pupils,  the  number  in  each  family,  <&c. 

This  boarding' in  the  families  of  a  district  has  been  sometimes 
regarded  as  degrading.  Teachers,  it  has  been  said,  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  ^  beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door/  And 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  custom  has  its  inconveniences. 
But  it  also  has  its  advantages. 

One  principal  advantage,  afforded  by  this  boarding  in  fami- 
lies, is,  that  it  enables  the  teacher  to  act  the  part  oT  a  school 
missionary.  The  last  volume  of  this  journal  contained  several 
articles  on  the  importance  of  missionaries  of  education.  Now 
a  finer  opportunity  cannot  be  desired  by  a  missionary,  who 
wishes  to  confine  his  operations,  for  a  few  months,  to  a  single 
school  district,  than  is  afforded  by  boarding  a  few  days  with 
each  of  the  proprietors  and  patrons  of  his  school. 

This  suggestion  is  not  the  offspring  of  mere  theory.  We 
have  seen  and  known  missionaries  of  this  description;  and 
we  have  witnessed  the  happy  results  of  the  labors  of  a  sin- 
gle term,  extending  through  a  series  of  years  aflorward.  We 
propose  to  relate  a  few  anecdotes  of  a  school  missionary  whom 
we  knew ;  begging  our  readers  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  that,  as 
a  general  mle,  whatever  man  has  done,  man  may  do. 

The  person  to  whom  we  allude,  was  a  young  man  about 
twentyfour  years  of  age,  whom,  for  distinction's  sake,  we  shall 
call  Mr  D.  He  had  been  a  teacher,  during  the  winter,  for  many 
years,  and  in  many  different  places ;  and  had  witnessed,  with 
pain,  the  apathy  among  parents,  which  every  where  |»r€vaited. 
He  resolved  to  make  one  effort  to  awaken  them. 

Accordingly,  he  took  the  charge  of  a  large  school,  situated  in 
a  central  part  of  one  of  onr  most  flourishing  New  England 
towns,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  mission. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  say,  that  Mr  D.  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  reading  and  study,  and  many  other  means  of  self-im- 
provement. >  Few  men  that  we  have  known,  seemed  to  feel 
mere  strongly  the  desire  of  progress.  All  this,  however,  he  was 
determined  to  forego,  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

But  what  were  Uie  steps  he  took  to  awaken  parents  ? 

He  rose  early.  It  was  customary  for  teachers,  in  that  re- 
gion, to  lie  in  bed  late,  to  be  'out  of  the  way.'  He  obta'med 
permission  to  rise  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  and  make  a  fire  for  the 
family  —  for  it  was  not  usually  the  custom  of  families  to  keep 
more  than  one  fire  — and  sit  by  it  till  the  rest  were  up.  But  he 
was  not  long  required  to  sit  alone.  The  gentleman  of  the 
house,  and  sometimes  the  lady,  would  get  up,  and  come  and 
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sit  with  him.  Of  course,  the  conversation  would  turn  upon  the 
school  and  its  concerns ;  which  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  suggesting  improvements. 

Had  this  course  been  long  continued,  its  novelty  would  probably 
have  soon  worn  off,  or  perhaps  settled  into  disgust  with  the  whole 
subject.  Mr  D.  seemed  neither  to  know  or  think  of  any  thing 
else  but  the  improvement  of  his  school.  But  as  he  seldom  re- 
mained in  a  femily  more  than  one  week,  and  often  not  more 
than  three  or  four  days,  the  conversation  never  became  intolera- 
ble, and  seldom  uninteresting. 

Instead  of '  carrying  his  dinner,'  and  remaining  at  the  school 
room  during  the  intermission,  he  usually  walked  to  his  lodgings, 
whatever  might  be  the  distance.  This  gave  him  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes,  for  further  conversa- 
tion with  the  family  on  his  favorite  topic.  —  Added  to  this,  be 
usually  spent  his  evenings  at  his  boarding  place,  conversing  in 
the  most  familiar  manner,  either  with  the  parents  or  the  pupils. 

Such  devotion  to  his  profession  was  altogether  new  in  that 
region,  and  could  not  fail  of  exciting  attention  and  hiterest. 
On  one  point,  it  was  impossible  for  parents  to  mistake,  which 
was,  that  the  teacher  was  in  earnest.  This  prepared  them,  in 
some  measure,  to  listen  to  his  suggestions. 

But  his  efforts  did  not  end  in  mere  '  talk'  with  the  parents  and 
children.  As  soon  as  breakfast  or  dinner  was  over,  he  hastened 
at  once  to  the  school  room.  At  evening,  he  remained  there  after 
the  pupils  were  gone,  as  long  as  he  could  without  being  late  at 
'tea.'  Sometimes,  too,  he  returned  and  spent  his  evenings 
there.  If  dinner  or  breakfast  was  too  late  at  any  time — and  such 
an  event  sometimes  happened  during  the  short  days  of  winter — 
he  took  his  hat,  and  with  nothing  but  the  simple  apology  that 
the  hour  had  arrived  for  him  to  go,  went  to  the  school  room. 
This  course,  in  one  or  two  instances,  gave  a  slight  offence ;  but 
was  not  usually  misinterpreted.  He  believed  the  neglect  of 
punctuality,  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  to  be  a  far  greater  evil 
than  the  loss  of  a  single  meal.  No  family  permitted  him  to  go 
to  school  without  his  accustomed  meal  but  once. 

One  of  his  earliest  efforts  was  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
parents  of  his  pupils,  the  belief  that  the  district  school  was  worth 
something ;  that  it  was  not  merely  a  necessary  evil,  but,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  family  circle,  a  great  and  positive  good.  Next, 
he  endeavored  to  convince  them  of  the  vast  importance  of  a 
steady  attendance,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  of  an  exact 
punctuality  to  the  hours  of  opening  the  school.  Then  the  sub- 
ject of  the  school  room  and  its  furniture  —  the  benches,  desks, 
stove,  books,  &c.  —  would  gradually  come  up. 
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ilis  greatest  success  was  with  mothers.  He  was  not  long 
in  convincing  them  of  the  evil  of  having  little  girls  sit  five  or 
six  hours  a  day  on  hard  benches  without  backs  ;  and  of  inducing 
the  committee,  through  their  influence,  to  build  new  benches, 
of  an  appropriate  form  and  character. 

But  success,  in  no  stinted  measure,  attended  his  efforts  in 
every  direction.  Not  only  were  the  benches  and  desks  improv* 
ed,  but  the  children  were  sent  to  school  early  and  regularly.  A 
few  drops  of  rain,  or  a  little  mud,  or  the  arrival  of  some  friend 
of  the  family,  or  a  little  headache,  did  not  often  serve  as  an 
apology  for  remaining  at  home  a  day  or  two.  'J'he  pupils  came 
cheerfully,  too ;  not  like  the  ox  to  the  slaughter. 

The  new  master  and  his  new  measures  became,  at  length,  a 
topic  of  frequent  and  interesting  conversation  ;  not  only  among 
mothers,  but  among  all.  Some,  of  course,  were  opposed  to 
every  innovation.  But  mind  had  been  touched,  and  inquiry 
elicited  ;  and  the  '  march  '  had  now  become  onward.  Formerly, 
it  was  only  on  exhibition  days,  or  some  other  equally  remarkable 
occasions,  that  the  parents  visited  the  school,  or  appeared  to  take 
any  considerable  interest  in  its  progress.  Now  it  was  not  un- 
common to  find  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  visitors  at  the  school 
room,  during  a  single  afternoon.  Not  that  the  exercises  ihem* 
selves  were  much  better  than  formerly,  but  the  people  were 
awaking  from  a  long  slumber  over  the  whole  subject. 

There  was,  it  has  already  been  admitted,  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  new  doctrines  and  measures,  and  with 
some  persons  Mr  D.  spent  his  mornings,  and  noons,  and  even- 
ings, almost  in  vain.  They  car^d  far  more  about  the  character 
of  their  meals  —  whether  they  should  have  roast  turkey  for  din- 
ner  and  oysters  for  supper  —  than  about  the  school.  They  cared 
more,  far  more,  about  the  wants  of  their  own  and  their 
childrens'  perishable  bodies,  than  those  of  their  imperishable 
souls. 

Mr  D.,  however,  persevered  in  his  missionary  labors,  and,  by 
the  majority,  was  sustained.  I'hree  successive  tours  did  be 
make,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  from  house  to  house,  through 
every  part  of  the  district,  reasoning  with  the  people  —  per- 
suading, urging  and  entreating  them  —  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess, sometimes  to  no  purpose  but  to  confirm  them  in  their 
errors  and  prejudices.  We  will  not  say  that  he  was  always  cor- 
rect in  his  opinions,  or  judicious  f.n  his  efforts  and  measures. 
He  was  evidently  too  anxious  for  speedy  results  —  unwilling  to 
wait  the  slow  progress  of  gradual  and  salutary  changes.  Yet  in 
despite   of  errors  and  mistakes^   he  evidently  possessed  the 
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spirit  of  a  missionary  ;  and  were  every  district  school  teacher  to 
possess  at  once  the  same  spirit,  and  labor  with  the  same  zeal  and 
perseverance,  it  would  eflect  a  greater  revolution  than  the  world 
has  ever  yet  seen. 

But  Mr  D.  was  not  left  to  labor  wholly  alone.  There  were 
other  teachers  in  the  same  region,  who  caught  his  spirit,  and  be- 
gan to  exhibit  it.  One  of  these  disciples  became  even  more 
distinguished  in  his  zeal  for  improvement  than  the  master. 
There  were  none,  however,  who  went  farther,  in  unremitting 
attempts  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  parents  in  their  respective 
districts  than  Mr  D. 

There  were  nine  school  districts  in  the  town.  So  great  was 
the  excitement  on  the  subject  of  common  school  improvement, 
that  teachers'  wag^s  were^  in  a  few  years,  considerably  raised, 
and  in  some  instahcesr  nearly  doubled.  I'he  old  school  houses 
began  to  undergo  repairs,  and  new  ones  to  be  built.  New  and 
improved  books  were  also  introduced  into  the  classes,  and  in  a  few 
instances,  new  subjects  of  study.  The  school  visitors  began  to 
perform  their  duty  more  faithfully  than  before,  and  to  receive  a 
moderate  compensation  from  the  public  for  their  services.  And 
though  nearly  fifteen  years  have  passed  away  since  Mr  D.  was 
laboring,  in  season  and  out  of  season  —  a  missionary  of  educa- 
tion among  them  —  the  happy  consequences  of  his  labors  are 
not  yet  forgotten.  His  name  is  even  sometimes  mentioned  with 
respect  and  with  afll^tion ;  and  the  memory  of  his  patience,  and 
diligence,  and  faith,  and  hope,  inscribed,  not  in  brass  or  marble, 
but  on  the  warm  heart  and  never  dying  soul. 

District  school  teacher,  whoever  you  are,  and  wherever  your 
lot  is  cast,  remember  you  have  a  sphere  of  labor,  for  which  many 
a  herald  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  did  he  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  your  avocation  ds  a  means  of  elevating  mankind,  might 
sigh  in  vain.  When  you  enter  the  humblest  family,  remember 
you  have  something  to  do  —  somebody  to  interest,  awaken, 
excite,  direct.  Remember,  that  though  compelled  to  beg  your 
bread  from  door  to  door,  you  may  be  among  the  most  active  of 
missionaries,  you  shall  be  blessed  in  your  deeds,  and  '  shall  in 
no  wise  lose'  any  part  of  *  your  reward,'  present  or  iuture. 
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IPISTRUCTION  BY  PHYSICIANS. 

On  looking  over  a  late  *  New  York  Observer,'  we  noticed 
the  following  advertisement  of  an  establishment  for  tiie  educa- 
tioQ  of  boys,  at  Newburgh^  on  the  Hudson  ;  under  the  care  of 
Dr  H.  P.  Benham. 

^  The  method  here  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  receives  the 
pupil  into  the  family^  allows  him  as  much  as  possible  the  benefit 
of  parental  afiection,  instruction,  and  advice  ;  and  the  proprie- 
tor^  instead  of  being  himself  the  teacher,  selects  one  from  the 
various  schools  in  the  village,  suited  to  the  age  and  wants  of  hi^ 
pupils,  and  then  himself,  is  in  the  habit  daily  of  reviewing,  il- 
lustrating, and  explaining  the  lessons  in  an  easy  and  familiar 
way,  which  gives  them  the  benefit  of  two  instructers,  multiply* 
ing  and  varying  the  illustration,  and  sealing  with  more  certainty 
on  the  mind  the  truths  to  be  taught. 

^  The  government  in  the  family  is  entirely  parental  and  ad* 
monitory  ;  and  although  it  is  believed  the  best  arrangements  are 
made  for  labor  and  study,  yet  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  fit 
equally  well  for  amusement.  Attached  to  the  premises  are  two 
play  grounds,  in  which  almost  every  source  of  recreation  is 
placed,  and  in  one  of  them  is  an  artificial  pond  for  sailing  boats 
and  other  water  amusements.' 

By  this  method,  two  or  three  important  points  seemed  to  be 
secured.  1.  The  pupils,  as  the  adversetiment  itself  justly  ob- 
serves, have  the  benefit  of  two  instructers.  2.  They  have  the 
rare  privilege  of  being  under  the  co-operative  influence  of  house 
and  school.  3.  They  have  the  instructions  of  a  medical  gentle-^ 
man.  This  last  circumstance,  if  the  medical  man  possesses 
every  other  important  qualification  of  a  teacher,  is  of  very  great 
value. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  profession,  the  study  and  practice  of 
which  so  fits  men  for  the  educationof  the  young,  as  that  of  med- 
icine. The  reader  will  observe,  that  we  say  the  education,  and 
not  the  imtrvction  of  the  young.  For  the  mere  purposes  of 
instruction  —  the  communication  of  knowledge  —  we  doubt  not 
that  theology  and,  perhaps,  the  pursuit  of  several  other  profes- 
sions may  have  a  tendency  equally  favorable.  But  there  is  no 
man  in  society,  other  tilings  being  equal,  who  sees  so  deeply 
into  the  human  character  —  and  the  juvenile  character  among  the 
rest  —  and  who  knows  so  well  the  connection  and  dependence  ot 
mind  and  body,  and  how  to  manage  both  in  the  best  manner, 
as  the  physician. 


28  Physicians  who  have  become  Teachers. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  if  proof  were  necessary,  we  might 
mention  a  number  of  medical  men  who  have  left  their  profession 
to  become  teachers.  We  confess  the  number  of  those  who 
have  done  this  is  somewhat  iimited,  in  this  country.  Many 
young  men  who  have  studied  medicine,  have  become  encum- 
bered with  debt,  and  have  embarked  in  business  partly  to  free 
themselves.  Meanwhile,  if  they  have  not  become  heads  of 
families,  they  have  usually  become  established  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  find  it  difficult  to  leave  it,  especially  for  the  compara- 
tively small  remuneration  which  school  teaching  usually  affords. 
And,  as  for  those  who  do  not  succeed,  they  are  commonly 
among  the  last  to  resort  to  the  humble  and  laborious  and 
thankless  occupation  of  a  pedagogue,  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood. 

Still  we  have  known  physicians  —  sometimes  from  mere  phi- 
lanthropy, sometimes  from  a  mixture  of  various  motives  — quit 
their  profession,  and  become  teachers  for  life.  And  wherever 
we  have  known  such  instances,  we  have  found  them  eminent. 

No  man,  perhaps,  stood  higher  in  his  profession  than  the  late 
Dr  Keagy  of  Philadelphia.  Yet  he  was  bred  to  medicine,  and 
was  once  a  successful  and  highly  respectable  practitioner.  We 
know  one  or  two  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  Connecticut ; 
one  in  Vermont ;  and  another  in  our  own  Commonwealth.  As 
the  latter  are  still  living,  we  forbear  to  mention  their  names,  or 
their  particular  places  of  residence. 

Of  this  same  description  of  character,  as  we  suppose,  is  Dr 
Benham,  the  notice  of  whose  school  at  Newburgh,  led  to  these 
remarks.  All  we  know  of  him,  however,  is  from  the  notice ; 
which  certainly  speaks  well.  We  see  in  it  strong  evidence  that 
the  health  of  the  pupils  is  not  wholly  overlooked,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case  in  our  schools  ;  and  we  may  entertain  the  hope, 
that  the  teacher  makes  it  a  point,  not  only  to  preserve  healthy 
but  to  increase  it.  We  hope  it  is  as  much  his  object  to  make 
bodily  health  for  his  pupils,  as  to  make  mind,  manners,  or  morals. 
We  may  as  certainly  lay  up  health  for  the  future,  as  any  thing 
else  which  is  important  and  valuable. 

If  we  see  any  thing  to  disapprove  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  school  alluded  to,  at  Newburgh.  it  is  what  we  regard  as  the 
fault  of  the  day,  rather  than  that  of  any  particular  school.  We 
allude  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  In  large  public  schools, 
like  of  those  of  Boston,  containing  sometimes  five  or  six  hundred 
pupils,  we  know  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing the  two  sexes  in  the  same  building.  But,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  we  regard  such  large  schools  as  in  themselves  an  evil ; 
and  we  should  submit  to  the  separation  spoken  of,  only  as  a  choice 
of  evils. 
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The  family  we  regard  as  the  model  school,  embracing  in  its 
genera]  constitution  pupils  of  both  sexes ;  and  iu  such  establish- 
ments as  those  of  Dr  Benham,  we  are  extremely  sorry  this  ar- 
rangement is  not  compHed  with.  We  wish  to  see  daughters  as 
well  as  sons,  under  his  tuition  ;  not,  however,  without  the  aid 
of  a  female  assistant  —  an  indispensable  requisite,  in  our  view, 
for  all  elementary  schools  of  every  size  and  grade.  We  would 
no  more  separate  the  sexes,  if  we  could  help  it,  than  we  would 
separate  the  members  of  a  young  family. 

One  word  more  ajs  to  the  plan  of  Dr  Benham.  If  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  selection  of  a  good  scliool  for  his  pupils,  several 
hoars  of  the  day,  where  good  instruction  and  example  are  afford- 
ed ;  and  if  the  work  of  education,  in  all  its  departrtients,  is  con- 
ducted as  it  should  be,  at  home,  the  rest  of  the  time,  we  cannot 
help  regarding  the  plan  as  not  merely  novel,  but  valuable. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  hope  one  thing  —  and  it  is 
this  hope  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  has  stimulated  us  to 
write  this  article  —  that  the  example  of  Dr  Benham,  with  the 
other  instances  of  the  kind  we  have  briefly  mentioned,  and  the 
remarks  we  have  ventured  in  the  connection,may  be  the  means 
of  rousing  other  medical  men  to  make  similar  sacrifices.  No 
sacrifices  are  more'  needed  at  the  present  crisis ;  nor  would  any 
be  more  acceptable  to  a  community  like  ours,  where  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  young  are  starving  for  just  that 
bread  of  mental  and  moral  life  which,,  under  God,  holy,  self- 
denying,  self-sacrificing  physicians,  are  particularly  fitted  to 
impart. 


ELEVATING  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  again  and  again  urged  upon  our  readers  —  friends 
of  common  education  as  they  profess  to  be,  and  as  no  doubt 
many  of  them  are— the  claims  of  our  common  and  public 
schools.  But  we  have  not  yet  done.  So  long  as  we  have 
strength  to  wield  a  pen,  even  in  the  feeblest  manner,  so  long  as 
our  own  tongue  continues  at  all  under  our  command,  and  so 
long  as  our  heart  continues  to  beat,  we  must  be  permitted  — 
things  remaining  as  they  now  are  —  to  plead  the  importance  of 
these  invaluable  institutions. 

Our  attention,  just  at  the  present  moment,  has  been  called  to 
this  stibject,  by  seeing  in  the  Boston  Recorder  of  the  24th  ot 
November  last,  a  circular  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Ply- 
mouth County  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Common 
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Schools,  siened  by  Charles  Brooks,  as  Chairman,  and  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county.  The  duties  and  doctrines  it 
inculcates  are  such,  in  general,  as  we  rejoice  to  see  set  forth* 
They  are  such  as  we  have  long  been,  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ties, pressing  upon  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  circular  urges,  in  the  first  place,  ^  the  importance  of  a 
new  and  united  interest  in  the  common  schools  of  our  country.' 
It  pourtrays,  with  a  master  hand,  the  importance  of  our  com- 
mon, or  ^  town  schools,'  as  it  calls  them.  It  compla'ms  of  too 
long  vacations ;  of  defective  school  books;  of  the  cupidity  of 
parents,  and  their  consequent  stupidity  on  the  subject  of  ele- 
mentary education  ;  of  the  low  and  often  unworthy  motives  of 
teachers,  and  of  the  universal  neglect  —  not  to  say  hatred  of  the 
sight  of — teachers  and  school  houses.  It  recommends  improv- 
ed school  houses,  improved  school  districts,  seminaries  for 
teachers,  school  lectures,  and  a  more  elevated  standard  of  in- 
struction, it  recommends  to  parents,  in  all  the  arrangements^ 
with  reference  to  their  children,  to  keep  the  present  and  future 
good  of  the  child,  rather  than  their  own  personal  convenience 
or  pecuniary  advantage  uppermost;  and  to  sacrifice  almost 
every  thing  for  the  physical,  mtellectual  and  moral  welfare  of 
their  children.  This  is  a  chord  we  are  glad  to  see  touched,  and 
we  hope  it  will  produce  an  effect.  It  would  do  so,  if  the  love 
of  property  —  or  of  pleasure,  rather,  under  the  cover  of  pro- 
perty —  had  not  frozen  up,  every  where,  the  parental  bosom.  It 
would  do  so,  if  people  read  their  bibles  with  as  much  anxiety  to 
know  how  to  educate  their  children  for  God  and  their  country^ 
as  they  now  do  for  many  other  purposes  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  would  do  so,  if  they  considered,  for  one  moment,  the 
import  of  the  plain  statement  of  an  aposde,  that '  the  children 
ought  not  to  lay  up.  for  the  parents,  but  the  parents  for  the  chil- 
dren ; '  and  if  they  were  as  careful  to  lay  up,  for  them,  treasures 
of  immortal  mind  and  heart,  as  they  now  are  to  lay  up  gold  and 
silver  and  houses  and  lands,  or  to  deck  and  pamper  their  bodies. 
We  can  scarcely  be  cool  on  this  subject — we  ought  scarcely 
to  be  —  so  long  as  we  see  parents  overlook  common  schools,  and 
shelter  themselves  in  so  doing,  under  the  most  miserable  sub- 
terfuges and  the  most  wretched  apologies ;  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  which,  after  all,  are  little  more  than  that  they  them- 
selves love  money  and  ease  and  pleasure,  come  what  may  of 
the  future  and  eternal  destinies  of  the  children  whom  God  has 
given  them.  Away  with  such  things — we  must  say  it.  Away, 
es])ecially,  with  the  lazy,  hollow-hearted  excuse  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  more  common  sense  if  not  more  common  philan- 
thropy than  they  manifest,  and  who  tell  us>  gravely,  that  the 
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common  schods  ha^e  become  so  low  that  they  cannot  and  will 
not  place  their  children  in  them,  so  long  as  God  gives  them  the 
means  of  affording  them  instruction  in  schools  where  their 
morals  will  be  less  endangered. 

Thi^se  parents  know  pr  ought  to  know  —  we  will  not' be  hjB^ 
tidiously  reserved,  they  do  know  it  —  that  the  common  school 
will  contine  to  be,  for  generations  to  come,  the  place  where  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  all  public  instruction  beyond  the  family  will 
be  given ;  that  on  the  character  of  these  schools,  despite  of  their 
neglect  of  them,  depends  the  public  sentiment ;  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  their  children  and  grand  children  must^ 
according  to  the  common  course  of  things,  live  and  breathe ; 
and  that  the  first  step  they  ought  to  take,  even  on  selfish  prin- 
ciples, if  their  selfishness  is  not  bounded  Uterally  by  their  own 
dear  selves  without  regard  to  their  children^  b  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  improve  and  elevate  the  common  schools.  The 
more  they  neglect  them  by  sending  their  children  to  private 
schools,  the  worse  they  must  become ;.  or  if  not,  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs.     They  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  such  a  result 

In  regard  to  ^  improved  districts,'  the  circular  holds  the  fol- 
lowing language,  which,  to  some,  may  seem  rather  singular ;  but 
which  we  believe  will  be  found  to  contain  more  truth  than 
poetry. 

'With  regard  to  the  multiplication  of  school  districts,  we 
think  the  plan  recently  adopted  by  sevefal  towns  might  be  ad- 
vantageously copied  elsewhere.  I'hey  have  established  one  or 
two  High  Schools  in  central  places,  with  competeni  masters,  for 
all  the  larger  children  who  are  within  three  miles  of  the  house. 
Such  a  school  is  kept  through  th^  year,  while  the  smaller  chil- 
dren are  instructed  by  females  in  the  present  districts.  This 
plan  takes  the  money  now  paid  to  several  masters  (whose  board, 
wood  and  wages,  soon  exhaust  all  that  is  raised  by  any  town,) 
and  appropriates  it  to  a  permanent  school.  Thus  our  short 
lived,  insufficient,  and,  we  may  add,  expensive  schools  give  place 
to  one  kept  through  the  year  by  an  accomplished  and  well  pre- 
pared teacher.  And  we  deem  the  difference  between  a  tran- 
sient, merely  money-making  master,  and  one  whose  heart  and 
life  are  devoted  to  education,  to  be  the  difference  between  the 
meteor's  random  flash  and  the  planet's  steady  light.' 

The  common  notion  that  our  children — puoy  and  half  formed 
and  half  sj  toiled  as  our  pampered  habits  have  often  rendered 
them — cannot  go  so  far  to  school  as  the  plan  involved  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph  seems  to  require,  is  certainly  specious ;  and  we 
should  not  wonder  if  its  currency  should  keep  our  towns,  for 
some  time  to  come,  cut  up  into  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  —  and  in 
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some  few  instances  twenty  or  thirty  —  starveling  districts.  And 
we  do  not  know,  for  ourselves,  whether  we  coald  even  sulv 
scribe  to  the  plan,  in  all  its  features.  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
for  a  time,  all  would  go  better,  on  that  plan,  than  oA  the  present. 
But  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  time  will  come  —  thanks  to 
such  spirits  as  are  found,  to  some  extent,  even  in  old  Plymouth 
r-  when  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  most  stupid  apology  maker,  that 
it  is  not  only  for  the  intellectual  and  moral,  but  even  for  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  community  to  sustain  schools  within  the 
present  district  limits.  But  perhaps  our  hopes  are  too  high.  If 
so,  let  the  districts  be  enlarged.  The  health  of  our  children 
will  not  suffer  under  the  new  system  ;  it  will  be  improved.  Let 
them  walk  three  or  four  miles  ;  it  will  invigorate  body  and  mind ; 
and  both  they  and  their  parents  will  reap  the  benefit.  Any 
thing  —  any  measures  not  absolutely  bad — to  rouse  into  life,  on 
this  important  subject,  a  community  which  has  a  name  to  Uve, 
but  is  dead ;  and  which  cannot  be  moved  by  the  love  of  any 
thing  but  the  love  of  money  or  —  what  money  will  buy  —  ease 
and  pleasure. 


MUSIC  IN  8GHOOL9. 


[We  have  alluded,  in  a  former  number,  to  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and  to  the  oppo- 
sition it  has  met  with  from  various  quarters,  especially  from  one 
or  two  editors  of  the  public  papers.  The  following  article,  from 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  November  22,  and 
coming,  as  it  evidently  does,  from  one  whose  opinion  is  entided 
to  respect,  is  worth  more  than  the  prating  of  a  thousand  of  those 
editors  of  newspapers,  who,  though  they  set  themselves  up  as 
judges  on  all  subjects,  sometimes  know  as  little  in  regard  to  the 
matters  of  which  they  speak  as  they  do  of  Latin,  or  Greek,  or 
mathematics.] 

*  AsaBostonian,Ihave  been  much  interested  in  the  proposed 
experiment  of  introducing  musical  instruction  into  the  public 
schools,  as  a  liberal  measure,  promising  good  results  in  several 
ways.  But  as  a  member  of  the  profession,  I  regard  it  with  in- 
terest in  its  hygienic  relations  to  a  numerous  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  eventually  to  all. 

*  The  circumstances  under  which  children  attending  school  are, 
by  the  necessary  regulations,  unavoidably  placed  during  school 
hours,  are  very  remarkable ;  and  although  they  have  often  oc- 
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cupied  the  attention  of  the  physiologist,  are  still  too  much  neg- 
lected.) Here  we  have  children  kept,  for  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
the  twentyfour  hours,  as  nearly  motionless,  so  far  ns  their  bodies 
are  concerned,  as  the  efforts  of  the  instructors,  striving  against 
the  impatience  of  nature  and  of  their  inclinations,  can  make 
them.  There  are  intermissions  of  this  constraint,  indeed,  which 
are  arranged  as  judiciously,  without  doubt,  as  the  present  sys* 
tern  will  admit.  But  these  occasional  outlets  for  the  accumu- 
lated energies  of  the  body,  though  invaluable,  are  not  what  we 
should  desire.  They  are  altogether  too  short  to  answer  the  de- 
sired end ;  and,  again,  the  impetuous  and  unnatural  activity  with 
which  the  interval  is  filled  up,  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  vital  processes,  as  the  opposite  extreme. 

*  The  grand  desideratum,  therefore,  if  it  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  tfane  of  confinement  at  school  the  same  as  now,  must 
be  something  to  relieve  the  dulness  and  oppressive  inactivity  of 
school  hours  on  the  one  hand,  and  thereby  moderate  on  the  other 
hand  the  violence  of  excitement  and  exertion  during  play  hours. 
This  desideratum  the  introduction  of  singing  promises,  at  least 
in  some  small  measure,  to  supply.  And  the  advantages  of  eveii 
a  small  acquisition  in  this  way,  if  it  become  general  (and  for 
this  I  have  no  fear),  will  be  incalculable.  Nor  will  the  gain  of 
healthy  exercise  and  relaxation  be  so  small  as  we  should  at  first 
view  suppose. 

'  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  schoolroom,  the  mere  change 
of  situation  and  object  of  attention  is  something ;  but  that  the 
absolute  exercise  —  the  consumption  of  nervous  and  muscular 
energy  in  even  half  aii  hour  of  disciplinary  practice  in  singing  — 
is  very  considerable,  no  one  will  deny  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  modern  thorough  mode  of  teaching.  Few  kinds  of  exertion 
call  into  action  to  much  muscle  at  once  as  singing ;  which  brings 
into  moderate  action  (these  muscles  being  designed  never  to  bei 
exhausted,  cannot  be  urged  to  violent  effort)  all  the  principal  and 
auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration.  At  the  same  time  the  viscera, 
both  of  the  thorax  and  kbdomen,  are  aU  subjected  to  a  vigorous 
action  in  the  highest  degree  salutary  and  natural.  This  must  be 
a  great  relief  and  aid  to  the  vital  functions  when  embarrassed 
by  the  coostiaioed  positions  of  the  schoolroom. 

'  Again,  there  seems  nothing  irrational  in  the  position  assumed 
by  tli^  advocates  of  singing,  that  it  fortifies  the  lungs,  when  not 
already  morbidly  disposed,  against  disease ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  noted  increase  in  their  capacity,  and 
the  temporary  vigor  conferred  by  it,  may  be  connected  with  a 
permanently  improved  development,  by  which  fatal  diseases  shall 
be  resisted* 
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*  We  must  add  (o  these  advantages  of  singing  in  •schools,  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  it  exercises  and  awakens  the  attention, 
and  the  pleasant,  yet  harmless  exhilaration  which  it  must  afford, 
thus  acting  like  a  safety  valve  upon  the  animal  spirits,  otherwise 
waiting  to  explode  in  uproar  and  mischief.  The  moral  efllects 
which  must  follow  in  the  execution  of  the  proposed  plan,  from 
the  union  of  voices  in  harmony  as  opposed  to  discord,  well  de- 
serves attention  ;  but  they  cannot  probably  be  fully  appreciated 
till  seen  and  felt.  The  subject  at  present  might  seem  to  be  one 
of  local  interest  only,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  far  otherwise.  I 
confidently  look  upon  the  expeiiment  here  as  a  starting  point, 
from  which  will  proceed  results  that  will  rapidly  become  as  uni- 
versal as  they  will  be  important  in  their  bearings.  And  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  attention  of  the  profession  generally  ^11  be 
directed  to  it  as  the  germ  of  a  more  complete  system  of  general 
education,  in  the  future  development  of  which  they  will  be  pe- 
culiarly called  upon  to  give  their  aid.' 


ON£  READING  BOOK  IN  A  CLASS. 

In  giving  our  meagre  sketch  of  the  late  Lectures  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Worcester,  in  No.  11,  of 
the  last  volume,  among  other  views  of  Mr  Palmer,  from  Ver- 
mont, we  noticed  his  suggestions  on  reading  and  writing.  *  One 
book  to  a  class,'  he  says, '  is  quite  sufficient.  Let  one  read  and 
let  the  rest  hear.'  There  is  an  advantage  even  in  requiring  the 
whole  school,  at  times,  to  listen  to  a  single  reader.  When  one 
pupil  has  read  '  a  sentence,  or  verse,  or  paragraph,  the  book 
may  be  passed  lo  another,  and  so  on.' 

These  views  of  Mt  Palmer  have  attracted  the  attention  of  not 
a  few  individuals  engaged  in  teaching,  among  whom  is  a  teacher 
in  Athens,  in  the  state  of  New  York  \  from  whose  letter, 
received  some  time  since,  we  make  the  following  extract. 

'  If,  by  "  let  the  rest  hear,"  (v.  No.  1 1,  p.  486,)  Mr  Palmer  only 
meant  to  prevent  a  "  habit  of  inattention  and  mental  wander- 
ing," I  think  he  divests  the  exercise  of  half  of  its  utility*  I  have 
seen  '<  one  book  to  a  class,"  used,  not  only  to  induce  fixedness 
of  thought,  Ijut  also,  to  elicit  the  corrections  of  the  hearers. 

'  For  instance,  if  one  of  the  readeni  in  a  New  Testament 
class  should  read  the  fifth  vers^  of  the  first  chapter  of  second 
Thessabnians  in  the  following  manner,  "  Which  is  a  manifest 
token  of  the  righteousness  judgment  of  God,"  &c. — one  of  the 
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hearers  would  immediately  correct  the  reader  by  saying  rights 
eou»  judgment,  &c.  Again ;  should  another  read.  '^  In  flaming 
foe  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  ikey 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" — one  of  the 
bearers  whould  immediately  set  him  right,  by  saying,  and  that 
obey  not,  &c. 

^  Let  no  one  say  it  is  impossible  to  correct  mistakes  with-* 
out  a  book ;  for  I  know  that  by-  a  careful  attention  ta  the  mean^ 
ing  of  words,  and  to  grammatical  construction,  it  is  quite 
possible.' 

We  are  pleased  with  this  little  criticism,  by  our  correspondent, 
of  what  he  supposed  to  have  been  an  error  or  rather  an  omission 
of  Mr  Palmer ;  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  hioi 
that  the  omission  was  not  Mr  P.'s,  but  our  own.  Mr  P.  not 
only  spoke  of  that  particular  advantage  of  the  exercise  to  which 
our  friend  refers,  but  of  many  others.  We  were  more  willing 
to  insert  too  few  of  his  remarks,  than  to  make  wrong  statements. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  volume  of  the  Lectures  referred  to  will  be 
publbhed  shortly,  when  the  whole  of  Mr  P.'s  remarks,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  other  lecturers,  will  appear  in  their  own  proper 
dress,  and  the  public  will  then  judge  of  their  character  for  them- 
selves. We  greatly  mistake  if  the  single  lecture  to  which  we 
adverted,  delivered  by  a  plain,  common  sense  roan,  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  scholarship,  or  to  much  else  except  a  head  with  a 
pair  of  eyes  in  it,  will  not  be  found  richly  worth,  of  itself,  the 
price  of  the  whole  volume. 
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[The  following  is  in  continuation  of  the  series  referred  to  in 
our  last  number.  No.  5,  which  precedes  this,  will  be  found  at 
page  538,  of  vol.  vi.] 

Omk  serious  mistake  was  made,  this  winter,  which  produced 
many  unpleasant  feelings  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ; 
and  which,  had  I  not  been  in  other  respects  generally  accepta- 
ble, at  least  to  the  parents  and  masters  of  the  pupils-,  might  have 
destn^Fed  nwch  of  my  iofliieiice. 

The  hours  for  school  were  (torn  nine  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon, 
and  fiom  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  ww  not  uncommon, 
in  those  days,  for  people  to  complain  of  teachers  that  they  did 
not  <  keep  their  hours,'  that  is^  did  not  teach  their  pupils  the 
fidl  aiv  htmn  premibed.  Indeed  I  believe  nothing  was  more 
comrooiiy  with  jnany  of  oar  teachert,  than  l9  eut  short  the  time 
a  little. 
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This  I  despised.  But  in  my  zeal  to  oppose  the  practice,  I 
went  quite  too  far.  There  was  indeed  a  temptation  to  this, 
arising  from  the  fact  that,  at  this  time,  I  was  strongly  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  somehow  or  other  my  services  were  valuable 
to  the  school,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  lessons  I  gave 
the  scholars  in  reading,  spelling,  &c, ;  so  that  when  I  detained 
the  pupils,  as  I  was  apt  to  do,  after  the  hour  of  four  o'clock,  in 
the  afternoon,  or  shortened  the  recess  at  noon,  I  considered  it  a 
real  gain  to  the  pupils,  and  a  gratuity  from  me  to  the  parents. 

In  winter,  when  in  our  climate  the  days  are  at  the. shortest,  it 
is  almost  sunset  at  four  o'clock ;  and,  for  little  children,  who  have 
from  one  to  two  miles  to  go  to  reach  their  homes,  is  quite  late 
enough  to  dismiss  them.  And  yet,  when  the  weather  was  not 
loo  cc^d,  I  sometimes  detained  them  till  quite  sunset.  I  remem* 
ber  that  in  one  instance  they  were  kept  till  after  sunset,  when  a 
fog  suddenly  came  on,  and  one  family  of  children  did  not  reach 
home  till  dark.  No  wonder  the  parents  were  disaffected,  and 
complained.     They  ought  to  have  been  disaffected. 

They  did  wrong,  however,  in  not  coming  directly  to  me,  and 
telling  me  their  grievances.  This  going  and  complaining  to 
somebody  else  —  so  common  throughout  society  —  is  all  wrong. 
It  is  even  unchristian.  ^  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee, 
go  and  lell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone.'  The 
observance  of  this  rule  would  save  much  trouble  in  the  world, 
and  especially  in  schools. 

But  their  complaints  reached  my  ear,  and  I  reformed  my  prac- 
tice. In  doing  so,  however,  I  fell  into  another  error,  which 
though  it  did  not  displease  the  parents  directly,  was  very  morti- 
fying to  their  children.  I  encroached  more  and  more  upon  the 
inlermission,  sometimes  continuing  the  school  till  nearly  half 
past  twelve  instead  of  leaving  off  precisely  at  twelve ;  but  always 
beginning  again  precisely  at  one. 

The  first  evil  which  arose  from  this  practice  was  that  some  of 
the  pupils  who  went  home  to  dinner,  were  not  able  to  return 
seasonably  for  the  afternoon  ;  at  least  they  thought  so.  They 
had  not  time,  they  said,  to  eat  their  dinner.  My  reply  to  this 
was,  that  they  usually  had  as  much  time  for  that  purpose  as  I 
bad  ;  for  I  boarded  among  the  families,  and  usually  walked  home 
to  dinner.  I  had  not  then  learned  that  we  ought  to  eat  slowly. 
I  supposed,  up  to  this  period,  that  the  sooner  we  eat  our  meals 
the  better.  I  forgot  too,  that  I  could  eat  much  more  rapidly 
than  my  pupils. 

Another  evil  was,  that  the  pupils  who  remained  said  they  had 
not  time  enough  for  play.  If  the  intermission  was  contracted 
to  thirty  minutes,  and  it  took  them  fifteen  minutes  to  eat,  this 
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left  but  fifteen  for  sports.  However,  I  thought  this  was  enough. 
I  had  not  learned,  as  fully  as  I  have  since  done,  that  sports  are 
as  indispensable  to  the  health  of  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
children  as  their  food,  their  drink,  or  their  sleep.  Like  many 
other  people,  I  regarded  them  as  a  mere  waste  of  time,  which  it 
were  far  better  to  avoid.  And  with  this  view  the  more  we  ooul^- 
cheat  them  out  of  their  sportive  hours,  the  better. 

However  great  this  error,  and  however  common,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it,  when  I  consider  how  ignorant  people  are  of  their 
own  structure  and  the  laws  of  their  physical  being ;  and,  above 
all,  when  I  consider  how  children  are  brought  up.  I  was  train- 
ed— and  I  suppose  most  other  people  are,  in  New  England,  to 
the  belief  that  play  is  folly,  rather  than  wisdom,  in  the  child; 
and  that  he  will  soonest  be  a  man  who  puts  on  the  man's  grav- 
ity. In  this  belief  mv  father  always  gave  me  leave  to  jiCttn  in  the 
sports  of  my  companions  very  grudgingly ;  and  with  the  '  sam^ 
mete'  wherewith  he  '  measured  to  me,'  I  was  disposed  to 
'  measure  again'  to  my  poor  pupils. 

My  eyes  how  ver  were  gradually  opened.  I  saw — bow  could 
I  he^  it  ? — ^that  my  pupils  studied  best  when  they  had  the  most 
time  for  exercise.  I  found  that  besides  a  recess  of  ten  minutes 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  another  in  the  afternoon, 
they  needed  at  least  an  hour  at  noon  ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
allowed  them.  I  gradually  learned  that  their  progress  at  school 
did  not  wholly  correspond  with  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  were  confined  to  their  seats,  or  compelled  to  hold  their 
books ;  but  that  if  they  were  cheerful  and  voluntary  and  spirit* 
ed  in  their  efibrts,  they  might  do  more  in  half  an  hour,  than  io 
a  whole  hour  of  languor,  disgust,  or  pain. 

1  say  I  learned  all  this ;  but  I  repeat  it,  the  knowledge  I  ac- 
quired was  very  gradual.  I  was  always  slow  to  learn  from  ex* 
perience ;  though  always  making  some  progress.  Would  that 
young  teachers  at  this  stage  of  their  history  could  be  persuad- 
ed  to  study  more  the  experience  of  other  teachers  by  visits,  ccm- 
versation,  and  reading.  They  would  then  advance  with  three* 
fold  their  present  rapidity. 
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DUTIES  OF  A  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  appoint- 
ing a  Superintendetit  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
suggested  the  following  as  among  the  duties  belonging  to  such 
an  officer.  The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  however  that 
they  refer  to  a  diy  and  not  a  state  Superintendent. 

<  He  should  keep  regular  office  hours  daily,  before  and  after 
school  hours,  at  a  place  to  be  called  the  superintendent's  office. 
This  should  be  the  head  quarters  of  the  school  department :  the 
place  of  deposit  of  all  the  records  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
schools. 

He  should  procure  and  have  charge  of  all  books  and  other 
necessary  articles,  to  be  supplied  to  indigent  children,  and 
deliver  them  out. 

He  should  once  in  three  months  exhibit  and  setde  an  account 
with  the  School  Committee. 

He  should  keep  a  regular  daily  journal  of  his  proceedings, 
and  as  often  as  the  first  Monday  in  every  month  make  therefrom 
written  reports  to  the  School  Committee ;  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  School  Committee,  make  therefrom  a  quarterly 
report,  to  be  published  in  the  several  newspapers  in  the  city. 

He  should  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  and 
condition  of  school  instruction  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  character  of  the  text  books  and  apparatus  introduced 
elsewhere  and  proposed  for  use,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
School  Committee. 

He  should  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  families  whose 
children  do  not  go  to  school,  and  try  to  induce  them  to  go. 

He  should  have  the  care  of  the  school  houses  and  estates,  and 
see  that  they  are  kept  clean ;  and  when  repairs  are  neces- 
sary, report  the  same  to  the  School  Committee  or  to  the  City 
Council. 

He  should  consult  and  advise  with  the  teachers  in  any  thing 
connected  with  their  duties. 

He  should  see  that  the  best  and  most  advantageous  use  19 
made  of  all  the  means  of  instruction  provided  for  the  schoole 
—  that  the  mode  of  teaching  is  the  best  that  can  be  pursued  — - 
and  when  any  thing  is  well  done  in  one  school,  endeavor 
to  cause  the  same  to  be  done  in  the  same  way  in  the  others,  and 
thus  bring  the  character  of  all  the  schools  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  best* 

He  should  see  that  a  uniform  system  of  proper  discipline  10 
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parsued  in  them  all»  and  that  no  improper  system  is  practised 
ID  any. 

He  should  Tisit  some  of  the  schools  every  day^  and  call  up 
classes  for  unprepared  examinations. 

He  should  attend  to  the  exercises  of  declamationy  and  cor- 
rect those  in  composition^  in  schools  where  those  branches  are 
taught. 

He  should  promote  the  regular  attendance  of  the  scholars,  by 
personal  influence  with  their  parents  and  friends,  and  with  the 
children  themselves. 

He  should  report  to  the  School  Committee  the  number  and 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  from  each  school,  who  are  an* 
Dually,  or  at  any  other  periods,  to  be  admitted  into  the  writing 
from  the  primary,  and  into  the  high  from  the  writing  schools.' 


MISCELLANY. 


GoxMov  ScBooL  iHtTatrcTiojt  IF  Georgia. 

Bt  ED  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  approved  Dec. 
98,  18d6,  a  cominittee  of  ^ve  gentlemen  waa  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  to  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  their  consid- 
eration and  adoption,  a  system  of  Common  School  Cnstructioo.  Such 
a  report  has  been  recently  presented,  of  which  900  copies  have  been 
printed,  and  of  which  one  copy  —  thanks  to  the  politeness  of  Mr  D.  A. 
Reese,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  —  has  reached  us,  in  time  for  no- 
tice in  our  present  number.  It  is  a  very  interesting  pamphlet,  of  about 
twenty  pages;  and  includes  the  form  of  an  *  act'  for  establishing  a  gen- 
eral system  of  education  for  the  State,  by  means  of  common  schools. 
We  marvel  that  the  Legislature  did  not  order  3000  copies  printed,  instead 
of  800 ;  that  they  might  have  been  sent  to  every  post  office,  if  not  to 
every  neighborhood  in  Georgia.  How  slow  our  legislatures  are  ^  in 
free  governments  —  to  facilitate  measures,  even  for  internal  improve^ 
mentf  which  shall  be,  in  the  least  degree,  in  advance  of  tUt  public 
sentiment ! 

From  the  report  before  us,  we  learn  that  the  committee  were  author- 
ized to  appoint  two  of  their  number  to  visit  the  other  States,  to  procure 
information  and  examine  their  schools ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with 
this  intention  of  the  Legislature,  several  months  were  spent  in  the  man- 
ner designated.  That  this  time  was  spent,  with  open  eyes  and  ears,  and 
with  unbiased  minds  and  feelings  is  evident  from  the  whole  tone  of  the 
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report-  It  presmts  the  leading  facts,  in  regard  to  school  syste»8|  where 
any  such  exist,  —  and  in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  things  where  they 
do  not^*  in  atl^  or  nearly  all  our  States  y  accompanied  with  numeroiu 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  an  improved  common  school  educatioOf 
in  every  point  of  view,  personal,  social,  national  and  moral.  It  objects 
to  the  moral -and  social  tendency  of  the  manual  labor  system,  considered 
M  a  system  of  general  edueaHotij  to  be  adopted  and  fottered  by  govemr 
ment,  as  well  as  to  the  genera/ application  of  the  Lancasterian  plan  of  in* 
Btroction  ;  and  recommends,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties  peculiar 
to  the  Southern  States,  the  adoption  of  a  system  not  unlike  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  It  assumes,  above  all,  as  a  leading  principle  —  a 
sine  qtianon  —  that  the  good  of  the  community  requires,  *  that  the  rich 
and  the  poor  should  be  educated  together  at  common  schools.'  Nothing 
coutained  in  the  refiort  gives  us  more  pleasure,  than  this  truly  wise  con* 
elusion  of  the  committee.  Such  a  conclusion,  reduced  to  a  common  and 
prevailing  sentiment,  in  the  breasts  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  ami 
acted  ti^oni  would  do  more  towanls  preserving  the  liberties  and  happi- 
ness of  our  country,  and  rendering  stable  her  so  much  boasted  institu* 
tions,  than  any  other  measure  upon  which  the  acts  of  wise  legislators  or 
christian  philanthropists  can  at  present  be  brought  to  bear.  Would  that 
all  heads  and  hearts  could  be  led  to  unite  on  this  common  ground^and  ta 
concur  in  this  single  principle  t 

Among  the  numerous  interesting  facts  and  reasonings  of  the  report,  wo 
learn  with  pain,  what  we  had,  indeed,  feared  before^  that  only  a  veiy 
small  part  of  the  children  in  Georgia  are  at  school.  The  conunittee 
think  they  hazard  nothing  in  s^ing,  that  the  proportion  is  only  about 
twenty  five  thousand  in  eighty  three  thousand,  of  those  who  are  of  suita- 
ble age.  That  is  to  say,  less  than  one  third  of  those  of  proper  age,  and 
only  one  tenth  of  the  entire  white  population,  are  receiving  the  benefits 
of  instruction. 

But  the  committee  propose  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  They 
submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  the  basis  of  an  act  mak-* 
ing  provision  for  dividing  the  State  into  school  divisions,  chiefly  by 
counties  ;  appointing  commissioners  or  superintendents  for  each  divi- 
sion ;  laying  ofT  the  divisions  into  school  districts  ;  establishing  school 
houses  and  supporting  schools.  The  support  of  the  schools  is  to  be 
partly  b^Ptaxation  and  partly  by  a  State  fund,  as  in  several  Northern 
States.  If  this  system  can  be  adopted  and  pursued,  with  such  modifica* 
tions  as  time  and  experience  may  suggest,  it  will  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  things  in  Georgia,  and  render  her  even  a  more  important  pillar  than 
ahe  was  before,  in  the  national  edifice. 
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COMMOV  SCAOOL  CoiTTEIVTIOlf,  AT  MaEIETTA. 

A  CoDveoiioD  of  the  Friends  of  Commoa  Schools,  id  WashiDgton 
County,  Ohio,  was  held  at  Marietta,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  at  which  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr  William  Sip- 
comb,  the  chairman,  *  On  the  Defects  of  Common  Schools' ;  another 
by  the  Rev.  Hiram  Gear,  *  On  the  Importance  of  the  Co-operation  of  Pa- 
rents with  Teachers ;'  and  another  by  President  Liudsley  of  Tennessee, 

*  On  the  relation  of  Colleges  and  Common  Schools.' 

Reports  were  also  presented  by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
OD  the  following  subjects.  1.  On  the  best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Ele- 
ments of  Reading  ;  %  On  Teaching  Grammar ;  8.  On  the  expediency 
of  forming  a  County  Association^  for  promoting  the  Interests  of  Com- 
mon School  Education ;  4.  On  the  Introduction  of  Vocal  Music  into 
Common  Schools  ;  5.  On  the  Construction  of  School  Houses.  These 
reports  were  all  read  and  accepted  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
to  that  effect,  and  the  spirit  of  the  third  report,  a  constitution  for  a 

*  Washington  County  School  Association,'  was  formed  and  adopted. 
Mr  Slocomb  is  the  president  of  this  Association,  and  Thomas  W. 
Ewart  the  secretary. 

Two  interesting  questions  were  also  discussed  during  the  progress  of  the 
Convention,  the  first  of  which  was  decided  in  the  negative,  and  the  other 
postponed  indefinitely.  They  were  these,  *  Ought  our  Common  Schools 
to  be  supported  wholly  by  Public  Funds?'  and  'Ought the  Legislature 
now  to  raise  the  standard  for  the  Qualification  of  Teachers  ?' 

Several  interesting  and  spirited  resolutions  were  also  passed,  the  most 
im|K)rtant  of  which,  in  our  view,  was  the  following. 

*  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  introduction 
•f  vocal  music  into  our  common  schools,  would  be  highly  conducive  to 
the  intellectnal  advancement,  the  moral  elevation,  and  the  individual 
and  social  happiness  of  the  pupils.' 

This  looks  like  a  business  doing  Convention,  and  reflects  much  credit 
00  our  Western  brethren.  Let  these  Conventions  be  continued,  and 
CQDdocted  in  a  proper  spiriti  and  Ohio  and  the  whole  wxst  will  soon 
reap  the  appropriate  firoits. 

CmCIVVATI  COLLBOB. 

We  have  reoeived  a  cirenlar,  including  the  requisites  for  admission, 
the  officers,  the  course  of  studies,  the  discipline,  and  the  internal  regula* 
tions  of  Cincinnati  College,  The  course  seems  to  us  thorough,  and  the 
regulationfl  tolerable,  ^he  following  are  the  principles  adopted  in  regard 
to  discipline,  in  the  department  properiy^  called  the  eoUege, 

*  The  students  of  the  CoUege  proper  will  be  subject  to  admonition, 
leboke,  suspensioo,  or  expulsion,  aecording  to  their  offeneee.    Corporal 

4* 
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paoisbmeot  as  a  means  of  excitemeot  to  studf^  is  prohilMted  id 
«verjr  department  of  the  institution.  But  in  cases  of  eontinued  and 
wilful  disobedience  of  orders,  where  the  student  is  evidently  mock- 
ing at  the  authority  of  the  iirofessor,  and  a  crisis  occurs  where  the  pro- 
lessor  or  pupil  must  yield  ;  the  instrocter  (unless  special  directions  to 
the  contrary  have  been  receired  from  the  parent)  may  at  bis  discretion 
use  the  rod  as  an  alternative  for  dismission  —  always  having  due  regard 
to  the  age,  character,  and  circumstances  of  the  pupil.' 

SCBOOL  ApPARlTirSy  AFP  ScBOOL  LlBR4RISS. 

At  a  Convention  on  common  education,  lately  held  in  Dedham,  in 
this  State,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Norfolk  county,  one  of  the  members  of  which  comminee  was  the 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett ;  by  whom  the  address  is  supposed  to  have 
been  drawn  up.  In  this  address  the  subject  of  furnishing  apparatus  and 
libraries  for  the  use  of  schools  is  made  quite  prominent,  and  urged  upoD 
the  attention  of  every  town  or  county  }  reminding  them,  by  the  way,  of 
the  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  each  district  is  authorized  to 
raise  by  tax,  thirty  dollars  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  a  year  after- 
ward, as  long  as  they  shall  see  fit,  for  such  a  purpose.  They  are  also 
reminded  —  and  we  are  exceedingly  glad  of  it  —  that  school  houses,  as 
at  present  constructed,  are  in  most  cases  but  ill  adapted  to  the  display 
and  use  of  apparatus  ;  and  that  their  walls  are  even  too  low  and  too 
contracted  for  the  exhibition  of  maps.  Much  is  also  said  in  the  address 
on  the  importance  of  a  better  acquaintance  and  more  sympathy  of  pa- 
rents with  teachers.  The  former  should  encourage  the  visits  of  the  lat- 
ter to  their  houses,  it  is  thought,  and  try  to  encourage  him  ;  and  to  ele- 
vate, through  him,  the  character  of  the  profession.  The  sentiments  of 
the  address  were  not  by  any  means  new  ;  but  they  should  be  repeated 
in  the  ears  of  this  busy  generation  till  they  are  believed  and  acted  upon. 

EoucATioK  CoarvBVTioic  j^T  Kebhb,  N.  H» 

At  a  late  Anmial  Convention  of  the  Cbsshive  County  Association  of 
Common  School  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  edocacioQ  at  Keene,  N. 
U.  the  following  important  question  was  fully  and  ably  discussed  —  we 
hope  not  without  good  effect. 

'  Is  it  expedient  that  the  state  should  appoloi  an  offiee*  who  should 
have  the  general  superintendence  and  supervision  of  common  sckools  ^ 

The  association  also  disoossed,  at  considerable  length,  the  sul^jects  of 

*  SemiBaries  for  Teachers,'  *  Study  of  Agrieoltttre  in  eemmoD  schools,' 

and  <  District  Sebool  Apfiaraios  and  Libraries.'    On  tbt  last  iMntioaed 

subject,  a  eomraittee  was  appointed  to  meaoriaUoe  the  Slate  Leglala* 

tur  •    A  eemmiitM  of  eoo  person  from  etdi  tows  m  tho  oeiio^  i«ta 
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mppmiitod  (•  rtaammmd  a  saitabU  list  of  sohool  books  for  the  oonnty. 
SeTOB  or  oigbt  importanc  roiolotioos  prepared  by  the  board  of  direotoie 
irere  alao  paased,  enforciog  the  importance  of  improTiDg  the  coodition 
of  conmoQ  schools,  on  every  individual  in  the  county,  especially  on 
every  member  of  the  aaaociatioD  ;  recommeudiog  the  appointment  of 
an  agent  or  agents  to  have  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  the 
state ;  recommendiDg  also  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  and  improve- 
meot  of  teachers  to  be  established  In  every  county  in  the  state ;  and 
lastly,  urging  more  attention  in  schools  to  the  definition  of  words.  —  An 
Address  to  the  Association,  by  the  Hon.  Salma  Hall,  president  of  the 
Convention,  is,  vre  nnderstaod,  to  be  shortly  puNished. 

Tb£   AliLBVUTIJVO    WaiTIKO  Db8K. 

We  have  just  seen  a  model  of  a  Writing  Desk,  invented  by  Mr  Seih 
Luther  of  this  city,  which,  as  we  eonceive,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  important  inventions  of  the  day.  It  is  called  the  *  Alio- 
viating  Writing  Desk.'  It  may  be  used  every  where,  not  only  in  count- 
ing houses,  but  in  families,  schools,  academies  and  colleges*  —  We  shall 
give  a  particular  description  of  it  in  our  next  number. 

Pltmouth  Teichess'  Sexikart. 

We  learn  from  the  Boston  Recorder  that  this  new  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary is  making  '  quite  a  figure'  in  the  '  granite  state  ;'  that  it  has  num- 
bered, during  the  past  year,  900  students;  110  of  which  were  in  the 
male,  and  90  in  the  female  department.  The  seminary,  as  we  suppose 
is  well  known,  is  under  the  care  of  Rev  S.  R.  Hall,  late  of  Andover, 
principal ;  Mr  T.  D.  P.  Stone^  assistant  principal ;  and  six  assistants. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  male  department,  embraces  four  years ; 
that  in  the  female  department,  three  years. 

New  Female  Semifaet  roa  Teachees. 

The  Uxbridge  FeoMle  Seminary,  under  the  ehaiige  of  Miss  L.  A. 
Washbuni,  and  a  suitable  number  oi  compelsnt  assistaDts^  ia  desigoed 
as  ve  learn  from  a  printed  circular  of  the  institution,  *  to  pnepare  young 
ladies  to  become  teachers  and  edticators  of  yoath,  and  to  fill  olhev  use- 
ful stations  in  life.'  The  institution  will  be  goveffoed,  so  we  are  aBSUS- 
ed  by  the  trustees,  by  principles  similar  to  those  of  Ipswich  and  Hart- 
ford seminaries.    A  eonplete  eenrse  of  study  embraces  two  yean. 

If  the  institution  is  to  be  governed  by  principles  similar  to  those  of 
Ipswich  seminary^  every  body  will,  as  we  trust,  approve  of  them  atones, 
and  wish  the  sehool  success.  Of  Hartford  female  seminary^  as  a.  plaee 
of  speeial  preparttdoik^  for  teachings  less  we  presmBe'  is  known  in  the 
coBnMioi^r ;  and  v^eraui  thn<publie  are  ignorant  on  the  8ttlqe6t»  we  have 
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it  oot  in  oar  power  to  enlighten  them —  We  acareely  need  repeat  what 
we  have  so  frequently  said  already  — that  while  we  have  our  objeetione 
against  the  *  convent  system'  in  the  abstract,  for  males  or  females,  w* 
are  yet  fully  assured  of  its  neeessity,  as  the  world  now  is ;  and  there- 
fore we  hail  erery  effort  to  create  schools  on  the  model,  but  especially 
in  the  spirit,  of  those  at  Ipswich  and  Andover. 

On  the  subject  of  that  form  of  the  *  system'  just  mentioned,  usually 
designated  by  the  name  <  Teacher's  Seminaries'  we  hare  a  few  thoughts 
to  present  ere  long  -^  perhaps  in  our  next  number. 

Mcsfo  IN  Public  Schools. 

We  understand  that  the  rery  general  and  rery  unreasonable  public 
prejudice  in  this  city  against  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into  the 
public  schools  has  so  far  subsided  that  the  school  committee  have  con- 
sented to  permit  gratuitous  instruction,  in  one  of  the  large  or  gremmar 
schools,  for  a  year,  by  way  of  experiment ;  and  that  in  order  to  make  a 
fair  experiment,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
has  volunteered  his  services  for  the  purpose. 

Boston  Acadixt  or  Music. 

The  following  letter,  was.  recently  received,  in  this  city,  addressed  to 
a  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 

'  Being  informed  that  you  are  the  present  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  having  never  seen  any  statement  Of 
the  probable  expense  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  that  Institution,  I 
wish  to  ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  three  or  six  months'  instruction  ; 
also,  what  the  common  price  of  board  is  in  the  city.' 

This  is  not  the  first  time  a  mistake  of  this  kind  has  been  made,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  well  to  give,  for  once,  a  brief  statement  of  the 


The  Boston  Academy  of  Music  consists  of  a  number  of  the  fHends 
of  vocal  music,  (as  taught  on  the  improved  or  Pestaloszian  plan,  intro- 
duced into  this  country  some  few  years  since,  by  Rev.  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  the  former  editor  of  this  journal,)  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending,  by  such  means  as  they  can,  what  they  deem  so  valu- 
able and  important  a  science.  As  a  means  of  accomplishing  their  pur- 
pose they  have  assumed  the  name  abovementioned,  and  appointed  two 
or  three  highly  distinguished  teachers  of  music,  whom  they  call  profe»- 
sors  in  the  academy.  These  professors  teach  various  choirs,  as  well  as 
several  schools,  in  the  ci^  and  elsewhere  i  but  have  no  institution  pro- 
perly their  own,  and  never  have  had  any.  Persons  wishing  to  receive 
inatniotioo  on  the  system  which  it  is  the  pfagect  of  this  Aisociation  to 
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extend,  might,  however,  be  gratified,  in  one  way  or  another,  should  they 
Tiait  the  city,  either  in  connection  with  a  choir  or  aome  of  the  schools. 

Education  at  thi  Sandwich  Islands. 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  1, 1836,  the  mission  at  the  Saidwich 
Islands  printed  157,9^  books,  and  11,606,429  pages.  More  thaa. 
900,600  of  these  were  octavo,  675,000  quartoi  and  nearly  all  the  rest 
duodecimo.  The  whole  amount  of  printing  at  the  islands  from  the  be* 
gioniug,  1,136,457  books,  and  54,138,485  pages. — Of  the  Kuma 
Hawaii,  a  semi-monthly  paper,  3,000  copies  are  circulated.  At  the- 
BtatioD  of  Wailuku  there  were  600  subscribers  for  this  paper.  The 
uatives  write  more  and  more  for  its  pages.  A  monthly  publication  of 
IS  pages,  designed  chiefly  for  children,  was  commenced  a  year  ago. 
And  yet  it  is  only  sixteen  years  since  the  language  was  reduced  to  wntiag. 

PvBuo  Soveois  IN  PaoviimNCE. 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  hear,  from  time  to  time,  of 
attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  public  or  cooMnon  schools  — 
those  institutions,  in  which,  after  all,  the  mass  of  our  citizens  receive 
all  the  instruction  they  ever  obtain  beyond  the  family  circle ;  and  in 
which,  consequently,  the  national  mind  and  character  must  substantially 
be  formed. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  during  the  past  year,  to  improve  the  Com- 
mon  School  System  of  Providence,  R.  I.  j  bat  we  fear,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  without  much  success.  The  public  mind,  in  some  of  our  own 
nursery  states,  elevated  as  it  is  by  these  very  instttutioBS  —  the  common 
ichools  —  seems  completely  paralyzed  in  regard  to  every  tiling  which 
savors  of  improveoaent  and  elevation.  Touch  but  this  subject,  whether 
in  city,  town,  or  state  councils,  and  the  cry  is,  or  seems  to  be,  *  A  little 
more  sleep,  a  little  more  slumber.'    Don't  awake  as. 

EPUOATION  IN  GaNEVA.  ' 

We  have  received  a  speech  by  Pros.  Lindsley,  in  behalf  of  the  Udh 
versity  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  delivered  Oct.  4, 1837,  from  which  we 
colleet  the  following  facts,  ineideBtally  stated,  in  relation,  to  the  oondi- 
tioD  of  Education  in  Otoeva.--<The  ^speeoh'  itoelf^one  of  Pras. 
Lindsley's  most  masterly  producftioos — we  have  aot  room  ta  notioe  at 
present. 

<The  system  of  education  which  prevails  at  Geneva,  iefpeihap*  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  city  in  Europe.  It  relatea  to  tin  sMdiei 
of  ehildhood,  to  those  of  adolescence,  and  to  thoM  of  the  learned  pi»* 
fenons  of  divinity,  law  and  physic 

*The  first  or  lowest  of  theee  departments,  (die  prepnratofy  sohool,) 
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reMmbles  Eton  and  Westminster  schools  in  England.  It  is  conducted 
by  eleven  masters,  called  regent,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  rector, 
a  principal,  and  the  academy  of  professors.  Children  from  the  age  of 
fire  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  are  successively  taught  reading,  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  geography,  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics.  The  col- 
lege (as  this  department  is  designated,)  is  divided  into  nine  classes,  each 
having  a  separate  and  commodious  class  room.  The  scholars  generally 
continue  a  year  in  each  class,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  leave  his  form, 
till  he  is  fit  for  being  promoted  to  a  higher  one.  An  account  of  the  de- 
grees of  good  and  bad  conduct  of  every  boy  is  regularly  and  faithfully 
kept,  which  is  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Twice,  every  year, 
prizes  are  distributed  for  good  conduct,  and  for  progress  in  study  :  and 
once  in  the  year,  generally  in  June,  exercises  are  proposed  to  each 
class,  and  prizes  are  adjudged  to  the  best. 

*  The  second  department  (college  proper  of  our  country,)  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education  at  Genevaf  is  entrusted  to  the  professors,  who  occupy 
the  highest  station  in  the  Academy.  It  is  subdivided  into  classes  called 
audUoirti.  Four  years'  attendance  is  necessary  to  complete  the  studies 
of  this  department.  The  first  two  are  devoted  to  the  JBelles  Lettres,  and 
the  last  two  to  the  different  branches  of  philosophy.  When  the  student 
has  completed  this  course,  which  he  generally  does  at  the  age  of  18  or 
80,  he  may  proceed  to  the  study  of  divinity,  law  or  physic.  Lectures 
are  delivered  upon  the  most  important  Bubjects,^8cientific,  literary  and 
professional,  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  learned  professors.  This  excel- 
lent establishment,  in  which  are  usually  educated  more  than  1,000 
pupils  of  all  ages,  is  supported  exclusively  by  a  population  of  about  90,000, 
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Thb  Contrast;  or  Modes  of  Education.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Three  Experiments  of  Living,'  *  Elinor  Fuhon,*  and  *  Riob 
Enough.'     Boston:  Whipple  and  Damrell,  1837.     ISmo. pp.  116. 

This  choice  little  work  is  in  three  parts  :  —  1.  We  reap  as  we  sow. 
%  Reeults  of  Education.  S.  The  Mother's  Book.  It  consists,  however, 
of  a  single  story  related  in  a  natural  and  simple  manner,  and  illustrate 
ing,  most  happily,  not  only  the  difierence  between  instruction  and  edu- 
cation, but  the  difibreoee  between  good  education  and  bad.  It  also  re- 
cognizes the  great  and  important  principle,  that  the  family  is  the  more 
important  and  more  efficient  school ;  and  that  according  as  we  '  sow  ^ 
here,  so  we  shall  assuredly  *  reap '  in  subsequent  life.  We  have  seleee- 
ed  and  marked  one  or  two  passages  for  insertion,  at  this  plaee,  with 
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a  view  to  show  the  design  and  spirit  aiid  tendency  of  the  work  \  but 
have  concluded  to  insert  them  in  a  more  conspicuous,  type  in  some 
future  number.  Meanwhile  we  commend  the  work  to  the  friends  of 
education,  and  hope  they  will  not  fail  to  peruse  it  with  care.  Its  exter- 
nal appearance  is  as  inviting  as  its  contents  are  judicious ;  and  if  we 
were  to  point  to  a  single  fault  of  any  kind,  connected  with  the  work,  it 
would  be  that  of  making  little  Ralph,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  story, 
rather  too  wise  and  too  philosophic  for  his  age.  This,  indeed,  is  not 
«  new  fault ;  but  is  one  which,  in  works  of  the  kind,  it  is  highly  desir^ 
able  to  avoid. 

Thb  Young  Wife,  or  Duties  of  Woman  in  the  Marriage  Rela- 
lation.  By  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  Author  of  the  Young  Mother,  Young 
Man's  Guide,  and  House  I  Live  in  ;  and  Editor  of  the  Library  of 
Health.  Third  Stereotype  edition.  Boston  :  George  W.  Light. 
1637.     16roo.  pp.  376. 

This  work  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  promfaient  business  of  the 
wife  is  education — the  education,  in  the  largest  aense,  of  herself  and 
family.    It  is  comprised  in  thirtysiz  chapters,  with  the  following  titles* 

General  Remarks.  Submission.  Sandness.  Cheerfulness.  Confi- 
dence. Sympathy.  Friendship.  Love.  Delicacy  and  Modesty.  Love 
of  Home.  Self  Respect.  Purity  of  Character.  Simplicity.  Neatness, 
Order  and  Method.  Punctuality.  Early  Rising.  Industry.  Domes- 
tic Economy.  Domestic  Reform.  Sobriety*  Discretion.  Scolding. 
Forbearance.  Contentment  Habits  and  Manners.  Dress.  Health. 
Attending  the  Sick.  Love  of  Iqfancy  and  Childhood.  Giving  Advice. 
Self  Government.  Intellectual  Improvement.  Social  Improvement. 
Moral  and  Bnligioufl  Improvement.    Moral  Influence  on  the  Husband. 

We  hope  to  ]ye  able,  ere  long,  to  insert  some  of  the  chapters  above 
mentioned  in  this  journal ;  such  as  '  Attending  the  Sick ;'  *  Love  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,'  <  Self  Governooent,'  *  Intellectual  Improve- 
ment,' and  *  Social  Improvement.*  These  chapters  and  many  others 
have  a  manifest  bearing  on  the  subject  of  education,  taking  the  term  in 
its  largest  sense,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly  as  applicable  to  the  con* 
dition  of  both  parents,  and  to  teachers  of  every  grade,  as  to  those  indi- 
viduals for  whom  it  was  primarily  and  principally  intended. 

The  Apprentice,  Containing  Examples  and  Warnings.  Bos- 
ton :  James  B.  Dow,  1838.     ISroo.,  pp.  201. 

This  little  volume  is  intendeil,  as  its  title  implies,  for  the  apprentice  ; 
as  an  aid  in  the  completion  of  his  education.  Here  is  a  highly  valuable 
class  of  the  community,  beyond  almost  all  others,  grossly  neglected  ; 
and  be  who  in  faith  and  love  prepares  a  volume  likely  to  draw  them 
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away  from  the  oyster  house,  the  refectory,  the  tavern,  or  the  ^mbliDg 
bouse,  is  a  public  benefactor.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  inteotion  of 
the  writer  of  *  The  Apprentice ; '  and  fVom  a  hasty  survey  of  the  work, 
we  think  it  very  well  calculated  to  accomplish  its  object. 

Thb  Mother's  Primer,  to  teach  her  Child  its  Letters,  and  how 
to  Read.  Designed  also  for  the  Lowest  Class  in  Primary  Schools. 
On  a  New  Plan.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallauobt,  late  Principal  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Hartford.  Third  Edition.  Hartford  : 
Daniel  Burgess  and  Co.,  1836. 

Perhaps  no  book  of  its  size,  designed  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in 
the  method  of  teaching,  has  ever  met  with  better  success  than  this  little 
volume,  by  Gallaudet.  The  truth  is,  that  most  improvements,  so  obvi- 
ously radical  — so  diametrically  opposed  to  existing  usages  —  meet  with 
much  opposition.  The  world  are  never  prepared  for  such  large  inno- 
vations I  and  as  all  important  and  striking  changes,  even  for  the  better, 
must,  of  course,  lie  innovations  at  first,  the  cause  of  truth  must  be 
expected  to  move  slow. 

The  Mother's  Primer,  is  designed  to  assist  parents  and  teachers  in  the 
rational  and  interesting  task  of  teaching  a  child  its  letters,  by  first 
teaching  it  whole  familiar  words.  The  excellency  of  the  plan  has  been 
fully  tested,  not  only  in  the  family  of  Mr  G.,  hot  in  many  other  families. 
It  is  at  length  becoming  popular ;  and  the  work  before  us  has  passed  to 
a  third  stereotype  edition.  We  learn,  moreover,  with  great  pleasure, 
that  it  was  adopted,  a  few  weeks  since,  as  a  first  book  for  the  eighty 
primary  schools  in  this  city.  This  alone  is  high  praise  ;  but  we  trust  its 
usefulness  in  classes  will  reflect  praise  still  higher,  and  tend  to  prove  to 
the  world,  what  it  has  always  been  slow  to  believe,  that  depth  of  phi- 
losophy does  not  necessarily  disqualify  a  peraoo  for  teaching  the  famt 
elements  of  knowledge  or  virtue. 

Historical  Causes  and  Eppbctb,  from  500  to  1500.  By 
William  Sullivan,  Author  of  the  *  Political,'  *  Moral '  and  '  His* 
torical  Class  Books.' 

We  have  barely  room,  in  the  present  number  to  announce  this  woric, 
just  published  by  James  R  Dow  of  this  city ;  but  shall  endeavor,  in 
our  next,  to  give  it  a  degree  of  that  attention,  which,  fh>m  a  hasty 
survey,  its  merit  appears  to  us  to  demand* 


IWwr.— On  piflB  553  oTUie  lut  Tolnma  of  Uiif  work,  elvreaUi  line  fton  Um  boCtom ,  for  *  fMT- 
ftiVrMd<fluiclAil.' 


RECOMMENDATIONS   OV    THE   ANNALS    OF   EDUCATION. 


From  the  Sunday  School  JoitmaL 

Few  periodicals  published  in  this  country  present 
Sugber  claims  to  patronagethan  tbe^Annals."  Tbe  pros* 
ent  editor  is  abundantly  Qualified  for  the  department  he 
occupiefl^  We  have  no  Besiialion  in  saying,  that  it  is 
the  DUTY  of  every  teacher  to  make  himself  acauaiated 
with  the  contents  of  the  ''Annals  of  Education. 

From  the  Norvich  Courier, 

It  IS  an  unfavorable  omen,  indeed;  (at  our  country,  that 
twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  cannot,  or  rather  mil  not, 
support  one  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation— and  yet  we  are  vaunting  ourselves  as  the  most 
ealigfatened  nation  of  the  age.  The  committee  in  every 
sebod  district  in  the  atate  should  take  a  copy  /i-om  the 


From  <fte  Bpieeopal  Recorder. 

Tbe  "Annals  of  Education ''  we  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending, as  entitled,  in  every  respect^  to  public  confi- 
dence. 

From  several  o/the  Teaehert  o/BoHon, 

Having  taken  the  "  AnnalB  of  Education  "  from  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  we  would  confidently 
ree<Hamend  tbe  past  numbers  to  teachers  and  others 
Interested  in  tbe  business  of  instruction.  In  our  opinion, 
tbey  contain  auasi  of  ttsefbl  fitels  and  informatioii  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere,  and  which  ou^ht 
to  be  in  the  poMesaion  of  everpr  thorough  practical 
inslracter,  who  regards  the  busmest  in  which  he  is 
engaged  as  a  libexiu  profession. 

Ebeit.  Bailct, 
B.  D.  Emerson, 
0x0.  B.  Ebucrsoit, 
Alfred  W.  Pike, 
S.  P.  Miles. 

From  Rev.  9.  R.  Hall,  Princmal  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary  at  A  mover. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  stating 
my  opinion  of  the  "  Annals  of  Eklucation.''  I  have  care- 
liuy  read  every  number  of  it,  from  its  commencement,  and 
am  firank  in  saying  that,  as  an  educator  and  teacher^  I 
bave  derived  very  essential  aid  from  each  one  in  the  dis- 
ehaige  of  the  duties  of  mv  vocation.  To  the  instructor, 
it  is  woaluaUe.  No  teacher  ou^t  to  be  deprived  of  its 
aid  ^  and  no  one,  acquainted  with  its  character,  will  be 
wilhng  \a  forego  its  assistance. 

S.  R>  Hall. 

From  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  P^^sidad  o/Lexb^ton  Vnir. 

versUy, 

I  have  always  represented  tbe  "  Annals  of  Education  " 
as  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  work  on  thesubject  in  the 
EngKsh  language.  Should  you  think  my  name  mi|^t 
be  of  the  least  possible  service,  you  may  add  it  to  tne 
list  of  Uiose  suDscribine  tbe  reconimendatioa,  which  I 
abodd  have  made  much  stronger. 

B.  O.  Peers. 

From  the  Rev.  R,  Avt>krsov  .Secretary  of  the  A.  B. 

C  F.  M. 
1  regard  Mr.  Woodbrid^'s  labors  in  the  department 
of  education  as  being  emmently  usefiil.  The  "  Annals 
of  Education"  evince  the  same  power  of  seizing  upon 
facts  of  substantial  and  general  interest  relating  to  his 
main  subject,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  "  Geog- 
raphy ;"  and  as  a  summary  of  such  facts,  presented  in  a 
great  variety  of  connections  and  aspects,  this  work  ap- 
pears to  me  lo  be  unequalled  by  any  other  in  this  country. 

R.  Andersoit. 

From  lie\\  M.  WiirsLOW,  of  the  Mission  Seminary  at 

Ceylon. 

We  have  regularly  received  (at  Ceylon)  the  ''Journal'' 
and  "  Annals  of  Education/'  from  the  commencement  of 
tbe  work;  and  no  periodical  production,  except  the 
Missionary  Herald,  has  been  read  in  our  Mission  witli 
greater  eagerness  or  Ratisfaction.  Valuable  hints  have 
Mien  derived  from  it  iu  the  management  of  our  own 
children,  and  for  the  improvement  of  our  plans  of  na- 
tive education.  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  feelings  of  all 
my  former  colleagues,  in  saying  that  we  wish  the  **  An- 
nals" ample  patronage  and  extended  circulation. 


jFVom  the  Rev  T.  H  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford. 

The  volumes  of  the  "  Annals  of  Education  "  cent 
a  store  of  facts  and  principles  on  the  subject  of  ec 
cation,  furnished  by  the  experience  of  numerous  instni 
ers  in  America  and  Europe,  which  renders  the  wc 
highly  valuable  to  teachers  and  parents.  It  also  co 
prises  a  mass  of  documents  and  statistical  informati 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  our  own  country,  which  mal 
it.  in  our  view,  important  that  it  should  be  possessed 
every  library  and  public  institution  in  our  country.  1 
know  of  no  work  which  would  supply  its  place  as  a  be 
of  reference  on  these  subjects. 

T.  H.  GALLAI70ST 

JVoifi  the  Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary ,  A 

dover. 

We  have  known  Mr.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  editor 
the  "  Annals  of  Education,"  for  a  number  of  years.  '^ 
most  cordiaJIv  wish  success  to  the  work  in  which  he 
engaged,  and  which  is  vitally  important  to  tbe  intere 
of  Christian  education.  Tlie  necessity  of  sustaining 
''  Annals  of  Education,"  by  a  patronage  more  libc 
than  it  has  hitherto  enioyed,  is  apparent  from  the  f 
thai  it  is  the  only  periodical  on  ti.is  side  of  the  Atlan' 
from  which  teachers  and  parents  can  derive  adequ 
information^  as  to  the  best  methods  of  giving  strenj 
and  disciplme  to  tbe  youthful  mind. 

E.  Porter, 

ThOS.  H.  SKINirER. 

Ralph  Ehersoh, 
Moses  Stuart. 

In  tbe  preceding  opinions  I  cordially  ccmcnr. 

E.  A.  Andrews, 
Principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Female  Schc 

Frop^  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott. 

In  my  opinion,  the  "Annals  of  Education  *f  contain 
very  valuable  collection  of  materials  for  the  use  of  i 
American  teacher.     The  young  man  who  wishes 
qualify  himself  to  take  a  high  rank  as  an  instiucter,  v 
scarcely  find,  in  so  small  a  compass,  better  means 
information  and  improvement  than  in  this  work. 

Jacob  Abbott. 

From  the  President  of  Danville  College,  Kentucky 

I  regard  it  [the  "  Annals  of  Education  "1  as  the  one  t 
most  needed,  and  most  calculated  for  usefulness,  of  all  t 
swarms  that  monthly  and  ouarteri  v  issue  from  the  pre 
Tbe  persons  whom  it  is  oiiefiy  aesisned  to  aid,  m- 
need  assistance ;  and  their  work,  if  ri^tly  apprehendi 
is,  of  all.  the  most  important.    I  acknowledge  my  o* 

frreat  obligations  to  your  journal  for  much  valuable 
ormation,  and  many  excellent  hints,  and  shall  be  hap 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  its  circulation. 

John  C.  Youhg. 

From  Rev.  P.  Lindsley,  President  of  the  Umoers 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

My  dear  sir, — Your  communication  of  tlie  9th  in 
is  before  me.  I  have  learned  of  the  danger,  a 
perused  it  with  the  deepest  inter^t,  and  with  pain 
mortification,  as  an  American,  and  as  a  feilow-fabo 
in  the  great  cause  of  education.  Who,  among  t 
advocates  of  instruction  in  our  land,  would  not  Iam< 
the  discontinuance  of  so  useful,  instructive,  and  seasc 
sLle  a  publication?  It  is  precisely  what  our  whi 
country  needs,  and  ought  loudly  to  call  for,  as  indi8p< 
sable  to  the  cause  of  education,  and,  of  course,  to  < 
well  being  of  our  popular  institutions.  I  will  do,  ex  amr. 
whatever  I  can  to  promote  the  circulation  of  your  jo; 
nal  in  Tennessee. 

Philip  Likdslet 

From  Prof.  Nutting,  of  the  Western  Reserve  Coltf^ 

Ohio. 

I  do  most  ardently  hope,  that  stopping  this  m^ 
valuable  work  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  ere  tl 
I  have  taken  and  read  it  from  the  outset,  through 
its  changes^  with  great  advantage  and  interest.  Ni 
it  is  not  gomg  too  Tar  to  sav,  that  I  have  derived  froir 
more  valuable  hints  on  tbe  business  of  instructing,  dun 
many  years,  than  from  all  others  on  this  subject. 
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THE  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION  for  1838  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  especially  during  the  last  two  years  while  the 
present  editor  has  had  nearly  the  whole  care  of  it.  He  regards  the  Bible  and  Experi- 
ence as  the  two  principal  text  books  in  all  Education ;  though,  like  bis  predecessor,  he 
will  continue  to  exclude  carefi^lly  everything  partisan  or  sectarian. 

The  work  v^ill  if  [iossibld  be  rendered  more  interesting  to  Christian  l^arents  and 
Teachers  this  year  than  formerly.  For  though  a  correspondence  has  been  opened  and 
is  opening  witn  some  of  the  most  distinguished  friendji  of  Education  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  in  order  to  draw  forth  evertliing  truly  valuable  In  the  institutions  of  the 
old  world,  we  shall  never  forget  that  our  institutions  of  every  grade,  from  the  family  and 
the  infant  school  to  the  university,  must  be  truly  American,  and  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  90118  and  daughters  of  a  republic.  In  this  view  we  shall  increase  our  efforts  to 
present  in  detail,  the  most  improved  methods  of  conductmg  the  work  of  education 
among  republican  children,  botn  in  family  and  school. 

We  intend  to  speak,  wfilhgftat  freedom,  of  the  cbarabter  of  existing  instruments  of 
education  —  school  books,  school  apparatus,  school  houses,  <&c.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
set  forth,  what  should  be  the  ol^ecta  and  end.H  of  the  instruction  of  thu  Family,  the  In- 
fant School,  the  District  School,  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Teacher's  Seminary  and  the 
higher  Institutions.  We  shall  insist  more  strongly  than  ever,  on  the  correct  education 
ofthe  bodily  senses  and  organs  —  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  the  lungs,  the  skin,  the 
stomach  and  the  brain ;  as  well  as  on  the  right  education  of  the  temper,  the  conscience, 
and  the  affections.  And  while  we  regard  mothers  and  schoolmasters  as  the  more  effi. 
cient  and  responsible  educators  of  the  human  race,  and  intend  to  direct  our  efiurts  ac- 
cordingly, we  shall  insist  that  every  person  has  something  to  perform  in  the  great  work 
of  educating  his  fellow-men,  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  sentiment,  endeavor  to  point  out 
some  of  the  varied  duties  of  School  Committees,  School  Visiters,  Ministers,  Physicians, 
legislators,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  6lc. —  IH'  short,  no  pains  or  expense,  within  our 
means,  will  be  spared,  for  one  year,  to  render  the  first  and  almost  only  work  on  Ameri- 
can Edueatum  what  the  cause  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  human  happiness  so  loudly 
demand,  especially  at  the  present  crisis. 

We  have  said  for  one  year;  for  notwithstanding  the  receipt,  the  present  year,  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  new  subscribers  to  the  Annals  than  during  any  previous  year, 
and  the  fact  that  the  whole  number  of  subscribers  is  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  before, 
the  work  is  not  so  well  sustained  as  it^houljd  be.  '1\)  those  who  may  be  surprised  at 
this  disclosure  and  refer  us  to  our  preface  for  the  present  yenr  —  written  in  Switzer- 
land, and,  as  was  theh  Mi^oadd,  with  a  dofir#' that  it  thould  not  be  varied  by  the  domec- 
tic  editor  —  we  need  only  sn^  that  it  is  owing,  in  part,  to,  the  deranged  wtate  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  the  difficulty  or  trenimittini^mmcnts.  Bfat  it  is  aliio  truo  that  were 
our  subscribers  to  pay  us  promptly*  we.  still  need, —  ajnd.i^io  cause  of  education  demands 
it  —  a  more  liberal  patronage.  '  Th^  former  editor  iia^  sacrificed  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  establishing  and  sustaining  the  Annillli)  and  thu  present  editor  nearly  as  much 
more*     We  do  not  indeed  affirm  that  the  Annals  is  valuable  in  proportion   to  ita 

to  come,  but  must  each  of  them  send  us  another  responsible  subscriber. 

To  those  who  find  the  remittance  of  three  dollars  difficult,  a  five  dollar  bill  will  be  re- 
vived in  payment  of  their  subscriptions  two  years  in  advance,  or  in  payment  of  their 
wn  auhflerintion  and  that  of  another  individual  for  one  vpiir. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

We  have  received,  through  the  politeness  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Cunningham,  late  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  for 
Languages,  Mathematics,  <&c.  but  now  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages,  in  Lafayette  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  printed 
^  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Nationd  Education  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  years  1834,  1835  and  1836  ;'  from  vtrhich  we  col- 
lect the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  state  of  public  instruc- 
tion iq  that  country. 

In  October,  1831,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  empowered 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  the  Superintendence  of  a  System  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland;  and  Parliament  so  far  sanctioned  the 
arrangement  as  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  expended 
under  the  proposed  system.  This  board  consisted  of  the  Duke 
of  Leicester,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr  F.  Sadlier,  Mr  A.  R.  Blake,  Robert 
Holmes,  Esq.  and  Rev.  James  Carlile.  Their  duties,  together 
with  the  state  of  education  among  the  poor  in  Ireland  at  the 
commencement  of  their  labors,  will  be  best  understood  bv  the 
following  extract  from  their  first  Report,  bearing  date  Dec.  31, 
1833. 

'  We  commenced  receiving  applications  for  aid  towards 
schools  in  January,  1832,  and  the  total  number  made  to  us,  to 
the  present  time,  amounts  to  1,548. 

'  We  have  granted  assistance  to  789  schools,  which  are  now 
10  full  operation.  We  made  grants  to  52  other  schools,  which 
have  since  ceased  to  be  in  connection  with  us ;  in  general,  we 
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deemed  it  right  to  discontinue  aid  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  of  our  inspectors.  We  have  promised  aid  towards 
the  building  of  1 99  schools,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

'  We  have  rejected  216  applications,  and  have  292  now  be- 
fore us  for  consideration. 

^The  schools  which  we  already  have  in  operation  are  attended 
by  107 ,042  children  ;  and  according  to  the  estimates  transmitted 
to  us,  those  wliich  are  to  be  opened,  in  the  houses  not  yet  finish- 
ed, will  be  attended  by  a  further  number  of  36,804 ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  schools  existing  and  in  preparation,  will  afford  the 
benefits  of  education  to  143,846  children. 

^  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  throughout  our  cor- 
respondence with  the  patrons  of 'schools,  we  have  found  them  dis- 
posed to  act  with  perfect  integrity  and  candor ;  some  instances 
of  deviation  from  our  rules  have  been  reported  to  us,  but  on  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances,  we  have  in  general  received  such 
explanations  as  have  been  satisfactory  to  us. 

^  An  important  part  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  us,  is  the  pre- 
paration of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  school  libraries. 
We  have  hitherto  directed  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  compila- 
tion of  books  for  schools  only  ;  we  have  prepared  and  published 
four  numbers  of  a  series  of  reading  books,  to  which  we  propose 
to  add  a  fifth  :  the  lessons  of  which  these  books  consist,  have 
been  so  written  or  selected  as  that,  while  they  are  used  as  read- 
ing exercises,  they  convey  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  chil- 
dren in  regular  order.  We  have  also  published  treatises  on 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  and  a  translation  of  Clairaut^s 
Geometry.  Some  books,  having  been  hastily  prepared  to  meet 
the  urgent  necessities  of  the  schools,  will  require  a  further  revi- 
sion ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  add,  that  the  whole  have  met  witli 
very  general  approbation,  and  we  propose  so  to  arrange  the 
prices  and  mode  of  sale,  as  to  bring  them  as  much  as  possible 
into  general  use. 

'  Besides  these  works  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  education, 
we  have  compiled  and  printed  twonumbersof  a  series  of  lessons 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  one  from  the  Old  and  the  other  from 
the  New  Testament,  and  we  propose  to  go  on  adding  to  them 
until  we  complete  a  copious  abstract  of  the  narrative  parts  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  inters{>ersed  with  suitable  passages  from 
the  poetical  and  didactic  parts  of  it.  We  proceed  in  the  under^ 
taking  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  anticipate,  from  the  general 
circulation  of  the  work,  the  best  results.' 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  the  Board  had  to  contend  with 
waS)  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children.    The  schools  bad 
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been  designed,  from  the  first,  to  embrace  children  of  various 
denominations.  The  plan  was  to  leave  this  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  the  pastors  of  those  churches  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged.  The  following  were  some  of  the  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  commissioners. 

'  The  ordinary  school  business,  during  which  all  the  children, 
of  whatever  denomination  they  be,  are  required  to  attend,  and 
which  is  expected  to  embrace  a  competent  number  of  hours  in 
each  day,  is'  to  consist  exclusively  of  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  literary  and  moral  ed- 
ucation. Such  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  as  are  prepared 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  may  be  used,  and  are  earnestly 
recommended  by  the  Board  to  be  used  during  those  hou)rB  al- 
lotted to  this  ordinary  school  business. 

'  One  day  in  each  week  (independently  of  Sunday)  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  on  which  day 
such  pastors  or  other  persons,  as  are  approved  of  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  children,  shall  have  access  to  them  for  that 
purpose,  whether  those  pastors  have  signed  the  original  applica- 
tion or  not. 

'  The  managers  of  schools  are  also  expected,  should  the  pa- 
rents of  any  of  the  children  desire  it,  to  atford  convenient  oppor- 
tunity and  facility  for  the  same  purpose,  either  before  or  after 
the  ordinary  school  business  (as  the  managers  may  determine) 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

'  Any  arrangement  of  this  description  that  may  be  made,  is  to 
be  publicly  notified  in  the  schools,  in  order  that  those  children, 
and  those  only,  may  be  present  at  the  religious  instruction, 
whose  parents  or  guardians  approve  of  their  being  so. 

'  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  authorized  or 
Douay  version,  is  regarded  as  a  religious  exercise,  and  as  such, 
to  be  confined  to  those  hours  which  are  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction.  The  same  regulation  is  also  to  be  observed  respect- 
ing prayer.' 

What  was  the  progress  of  this  new  system  of  education  sub- 
sequently to  the  date  of  the  foregoing,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  paragraph,  extracted  from  the  second  Report  of  the 
commissioners,  under  date  of  June  13,  1835. 

'  It  will  be  found  that  we  had,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
1,106  schools  in  operation,  which  were  attended  by  145,521 
children ;  that  we  bad  made  grants  towards  the  establishment 
of  191  additional  schoolhouses,  calculated  to  contain  39,831 
children  ;  that  of  the  signatures  to  the  applications  made  to  us 
for  aid,  140  are  those  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
180  of  Presbyterian  clergymen ;  1,397  of  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
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gyroen ;  6,915  of  Protestant  laymen ;  and  8,630  of  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  ;  and  that  while  the  grants  made  by  us  towards 
the  building  and  fitting  up  of  schooUiouses,  amount  to  £33,027, 
7«.,  the  local  contributions  for  the  same  purposes  amount  to 
£23,142,  2«.4d.' 

ft  thus  appears  that  the  system  was  very  generally  adopted, 
under  the  auspices  both  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gymen and  laymen ;  and  that  it  proved  quite  acceptable  to  both. 
The  Board  have,  indeed,  at  times,  met  with  some  difficulty  on 
this  subject ;  but  it  is  believed,  from  examining  the  whole  of  the 
various  reports,  that^all  is  now  going  on  harmoniously  and  happily. 
We  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  however,  presently.  Re- 
spectihg  the  general  progress  of  the  system,  the  third  Report, 
dated  July  13,  1836,  thus  says: 

<  We  established  during  the  last  year  150  schools,  and  agreed  to 
grant  aid  towards  the  building  of  78  others.  We  struck  off  35 
schools  which  were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  our  last  Report, 
and  cancelled  33  grants  which  we  had  then  agreed  to  make. 
We  have  also  incorporated  40  schools  with  others.  We  have 
in  operation,  at  present,  1,181  schools.  There  are  now  before 
us  upwards  of  400  applications  for  aid  towards  new  schools.' 

The  second  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  includes 
much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  particular  modes  of  in- 
struction, which  prevail  in  the  schools  they  have  established. 
The  following  is  their  statement  respecting  school  books. 

'  We  have  published  five  lesson  books,  which  afford  informa- 
tion on  different  subjects  of  education,  in  regular  succession. 
We  have  also  published  extracts  from  the  Scriptiues,  consisting 
of  selections  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  interspersed  with  passages  from 
other  parts  ;  and  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry. 

*  We  have  also  provided  elementary  books  of  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, trigonometry  and  geometry,  and  a  series  of  reading  and 
arithmetical  tables.  These  books  have  met  with  general  appro- 
bation.' 

We  find  in  the  same  document  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
religious  influence  which  is  exerted  in  these  schools  ;  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract. 

'  The  importance  of  religion  is  constantly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children,  through  works  calculated  to  promote  good 
principles,  and  fill  the  heart  with  a  love  of  religion,  but  which 
are  so  compiled  as  not  to  clash  with  the  doctrines  of  any  partic- 
ular class  of  Christians.  The  children  are  thus  prepared  for 
those  more  strict  religious  exercises,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  ministers  of  religion  to  superintend  or  direct,  and  for 
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which  slated  times  are  set  apart  in  each  school,  so  that  each 
class  of  Christians  may  thus  receive,  separately,  such  religious 
instruction,  and  from  such  persons  as  their  parents  or  pastors 
may  approve  or  appoint. 

*  The  National  Schools  are,  therefore,  founded  on  principles 
which  conscientious  men  of  different  religious  denominations 
may  and  do  embrace  ;  and  although  from  a  misapprehension  of 
the  rules  which  the  National  System  enjoins,  respecting  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  originally  met  with  much  opposition,  yet  it  has 
succeeded  beyond  our  highest  expectations  ;  and  reasonable  men, 
of  all  parties,  are  daily  manifesting  more  and  more  their  approval 
of  it.' 

In  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  these  schools— a  sub- 
ject which  had  been  agitated  in  Ireland,  and  which,  it  appears, 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  on 
which  he  had  desired  information  of  the  commissioners — we 
find  the  following  remarkable  statements.  We  say  remarkable, 
because  they  show  how  nearly  the  views  of  those  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  elementary  education,  in  Ireland,  cor- 
respond with  those  of  intelligent  men  in  France,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  and  many  other  countries. 

*If  we  are  furnished  with  adequate  means  by  the  State,  not 
only  for  training  schoolmasters,  but  for  inducing  competent  per- 
sons to  become  candidates  for  teacherships,  through  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  remuneration  and  advancement,  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever, that  a  new  class  of  schoolmasters  may  he  trained,  whose 
conduct  and  influence  must  be  highly  beneficial  in  promoting 
morality,  harmony  and  good  order  in  the  country  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

'  It  is  only  through  such  persons  that  we  can  hope  to  render 
the  National  Schools  successful  in  improving  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  people.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  through  the 
schools  committed  to  their  charge  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
their  influence  would  be  felt.  Living  in  friendly  habits  with  the 
people,  not  greatly  elevated  above  them,  but  so  provided  for  as 
to  he  able  to  maintain  s  respectable  station  ;  trained  to  good 
habits ;  identified  in  interest  with  the  State,  and,  therefore,  anx- 
ious to  promote  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  we  ar^ 
confident  that  they  would  prove  a  body  of  the  utmost  value  and 
importance  in  promoting  civilization  and  peace.' 

In  regard  to  carrying  out  and  completing  the  noble  plan  con- 
templated by  the  Board,  the  Report  has  the  following  lan- 
guage. 

*  Formerly,  nothing  was  attempted  in  elementary  schools  fur- 
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ther  than  to  communicate  the  art  of  readiag,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, with  some  knowledge  of  grammar,  geography  and  history. 
Latterly,  teachers  have  made  use  of  the  reading  lessons  to 
convey  information.  Writing  has  been  made  subservient  to  the 
teaching  of  spelling,  grammar  and  composition,  and  also  to  the 
fixing  of  instruction  in  the  memory.  Arithmetic,  instead  of 
being  taught  by  unexplained  rules,  has  been  made  the  vehicle 
for  conveying  the  elements  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and 
training  the  mind  to  accuracy  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  Read- 
ing books  have  latterly  been  compiled  on  these  principles,  the 
lessons  being  so  selected  as  to  convey  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge on  a  variety  of  subjects.  And  this  introduction  of  intel- 
lectual exercises  into  the  teaching  of  these  elementary  arts,  has 
been  found  to  produce  a  reflex  etiect  upon  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  learning  the  arts  themselves.  Children  are  found  to 
be  more  easily  taught  to  read,  when,  while  they  are  learning  to 
pronounce  and  combine  syllables  and  words  into  sentences,  they 
are  receiving  information.  Their  writing  proceeds  better,  when, 
while  they  are  learning  the  mechanical  art,  they  are  learning  the 
use  of  it ;  and  they  become  better  arithmeticians  when  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  arithmetical  operations  are  founded  are  gradually 
developed  to  them. 

^  'Yo  teach  upon  this  principle,  it  is  absoliitely  necessary  that 
the  teacher  not  only  be  able  to  read,  and  spell,  and  write  well, 
and  be  a  good  practical  arithmetician,  but  that  he  be^a  person  of 
general  intelligence,  having  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  treated  f>f  in  the  reading  lessons.  He  must 
know  much  more  than  is  expressed  in  the  lessons  themselves,  or 
he  will  be  totally  unable  to  explain  them  familiarly,  to  correct 
the  mistakes  into  which  hW  pupils  fall,  and  answer  the  innumer- 
able questions  that  will  be  put  to  him  as  soon  as  the  understand- 
ing of  his  pupils  begins  to  be  exercised  on  any  subject. 

'  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  teachers  should  not  merely 
be  able  to  teach  their  pupils  to  read,  write,  and  to  conduct 
schools  upon  an  approved  system  of  discipline,  but  that  they  be 
able  to  aid  in  forming  the  minds  of  children,  and  directing  their 
power  of  reading  into  a  beneficial  channel.  The  power  of  read- 
ing is  frequently  lost  to  children,  and  even  becomes  a  source  of 
corruption  and  mischief  to  them,  because  they  have  never  been 
directed  to  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and  it  is,  consequently,  of  the 
highest  importance  that,  while  they  are  taught  to  read,  their 
thoughts  and  inclinations  should  have  a  beneficial  direction  given 
to  them.  To  effect  this,  manifestly  requires  a  teacher  of  con- 
siderable skill  and  intelligence. 

'  To  secure  the  services  of  such  persons,  it  is  material  that 
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suitable  means  of  instruction  should  be  provided  for  those  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  office  of  teaching,  and  that 
persons  of  character  and  ability  should  be  induced  to  seek  it  by 
the  prospect  of  adequate  advantages. 

'  With  these  views,  we  propose  establishing  five  professor* 
ships  in  our  training  institution.  1.  Of  the  art  of  teaching  and 
conducting  schools.  The  professor  of  this  branch  to  be  the 
head  of  the  institution.  2«  Of  composition,  English  literature, 
history,  geography  and  political  economy.  3.  Of  natural  his- 
tory in  all  its  branches.  4.  Of  mathematics  and  mathematical 
science.  5.  Of  mental  philosophy,  including  the  elements  of 
Ic^ic  and  rhetoric.  We  propose  that  no  person  shall  be  admit-* 
ted  to  the  training  institution,  who  does  not  previously  undergo 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  an  entrance  course,  to  be  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  each  person  who  may  be  admitted 
shall  study  in  it  for  at  least  two  years,  before  he  be  declared  fit 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  school ;  that  during  this  time,  he 
shall  receive  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
already  specified,  and  be  practised  in  teaching  the  model  school, 
under  the  direction  gf  the  professor  of  teaching. 

'  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  training 
institution,  thirtytwo  district  model  schools  should  be  establish- 
ed, being  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  counties  of  Ireland ; 
that  those  model  schools  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  chosen  for  superior  attainments,  and  receiving  superior 
remuneration  to  those  charged  with  the  general  or  primary 
schools ;  and  that,  hereafter,  each  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  training  establishments  should  undergo  a  preparatory  train- 
ing in  one  of  them. 

'  We  think  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each  model  school 
should  be  £100  a  year,  and  that  he  should  have  two  assistants, 
having  a  salary  of  £50  a  year  each. 

'  We  consider  that  the  teacher  of  each  primary  school  should 
have  a  certain  salary  of  £25  a  year ;  and  that  the  commissioners, 
for  the  time  being,  should  be  authorized  to  award  annually  to 
each  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,  provided  they  shall  see 
cause  for  doing  so  in  the  Inspector's  Report  of  his  general  con- 
duct, and  the  character  of  the  school  committed  to  him.  We 
are  also  of  opinion,  that  each  teacher  should  be  furnished  with 
apartments  adjoining  the  school.' 

Appropriations  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  government 
to  enable  the  commissioners  to  carry  out  their  plans ;  but  to  what 
extent  we  have,  as  yet,  .been  unable  to  learn.  The  only  infor- 
mation we  can  obtain  is  from  the  third  Report,  and  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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*  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  buildings  whicb 
we  are  erecting  for  model  and  training  establishments.  We 
hope  they  will  be  completed  within  a  few  months,  and  that 
we  shall  be  then  enabled  to  proceed  extensively,  and  with  effect, 
to  the  perfecting  of  teachers  for  our  several  schools.  This  is  a 
work  which  we  deem  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  system 
of  national  education. 

*  We  have  not  hitherto  had  it  in  our  power  tobring  forward 
the  class  of  teachers  which  we  desire  to  raise  up,  but  our  train- 
ing establishment  will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  do  so,  provided 
we  can  secure  the  services  of  competent  persons  by  adequate 
salaries. 

'  At  present,  the  salaries  which  the  funds  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal afibrd,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  induce  persons,  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  qualifications  for  teachers,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  our  schools.' 

There  is  much  that  is  cheering  in  these  accounts  of  improve- 
ments in  elementary  education,  from  a  country  injwhich  they  are 
so  much  needed.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  views  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  regard  to  elevating  the  intellectual  and  mora) 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  means  by  which  so  desirable 
a  work  should  be  accomplished,  are  exceedingly  instructive. 
We  sincerely  wish  to  see  the  question  fairly  before  the  American 
community,  whether  special  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers, model  schools,  boards  of  education,  superintendents,  &c. 
are  wholly  of  foreign  growth,  and  ill  calculated  to  flourish  in 
our  western  hemisphere  ;  or  whether  they  might  not  be  advan- 
tageously introduced — we  will  not  say  transplanted,  since  many 
seem  so  unwilling  to  transplant  any  thing  foreign,  but  folly  and 
vice — into  our  own  United  States.  Many,  we  know,  have  set- 
tled this  question  for  themselves,  long  since  ;  but  it  seems  as  yet 
never  to  have  been  fairly  brought  before  the  '  sovereign  peo- 
ple ;'  and  there  are  some  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  it. 
We  say  again,  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  question  fairly  up ;  and 
if  this  article  should  have  any  mfluence  in  effecting  such  an  ob- 
ject, we  shall  not  regret  its  extension  beyond  the  limits  origi- 
nally intended. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  FICTITIOUS  WRITINGS. 

When  it  was  reported,  some  time  ago,  that  the  packet  ship 
Susquehanna  was  taken  by  pirates,  a  friend  of  correct  educa- 
tion observed  to  me ;  M  hope  the  pirates  will  be  overtaken, 
and,  captured  and  executed;  but  if  they  should  be  hung,  I  hope 
Bulwer  and  Marryatt  will  be  hung  up  with  them.'  ^ 

At  first,  such  a  sentiment  seemed  to  border  on  the  vindictive, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  approve  of  it ;  but  when  we  came  to  con- 
sider it  more  fully,  and  to  hear  the  individual's  own  explanation 
of  bis  meaning,  the  case  was  somewhat  altered. 

*  These  novel  writers,'  said  he,  *  by  their  writings,  assist  in 
educating  the  community  to  the  blackest  crimes.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  they  do  it  intentionally  ;  perhaps  they  think  the  ten- 
dency of  their  works  is  quite  otherwise.  But  if  so,  they  make 
a  most  serious  and  unhappy  mistake — a  mistake  too,  for  whose 
consequences  they  must  certainly  be  held  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  responsible. 

'  Do  not  men  know, — they  who  are  as  intelligent  as  Bulwer, 
and  as  deeply  read  in  human  nature  as  Marryatt — that  while 
they  describe,  in  such  glowing  terms,  the  character  of  the  ruffian 
er  the  desperado,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  their 
young  readers  who  sympathize  with  him,  and — such  is  human 
nature — are  gradually,  ih  spite  of  their  better  judgment,  and  in 
view  of  the  final  results,  "  transformed  into  the  same  im- 
ager" 

We  could  not — we  repeat  it — avoid  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing of  truth  in  the  views  of  our  friend,  on  this  subject.  What 
he  says,  at  least  deserves  consideration.  The  works  of  the  au- 
thors alluded  to,  and  others  of  the  same  general  class,  have  an 
amazing  influence,  at  the  present  time,  in  this  country,  as  is 
evinced  by  their  rapid  sale.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not  edu- 
cate to  vice  and  crime  is^  therefore,  a  question  of  deep  and 
paramount  importance. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed  for  ourselves,  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  most  fond  of  writings  of  this  description,  are  very 
fax  from  being  most  likely  to  receive  the  right  sort  of  impres- 
sions. They  are  persons  who  are  living  on  excitement.  Their 
very  blood  is  in  a  feverish  state — to  say  nothing  of  the  state  of 
their  brain  and  nerves.  1  hey  have  been  nursed  in  hot  rooms,  and 
cradled  in  feathers,  and  dandled  on  couches,  and  fed  on  stimu- 
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lating  food,  and  medicated  drinks  and  doses,  till  they  are  readj, 
almost,  to  take  (ire  on  the  application  of  the  least  spark.  And 
does  any  one  suppose  thatjthe  mind  can  be  cool  in  such  a  habita- 
tion ?  Does  any  one  suppose,  that  while  the  '  house'  in  which  it 
lives  is  in  a  condition  to  be  ignited  at  any  moment,  the  soul  can 
be  either  pure  or  safe  ? 

But  we  have  not  seen  the  full  effects  of  these  writings.  The 
generation  that  has  been  reared  most  exclusively  on  the  misera- 
ble nutriment  they  afford,  has  not  yet  come  upon  the  stage  of 
action.  Its  education  is  yet  going  on.  Those  who  live  thirty 
or  fifty  years  hence,  if  any  such  shall  escape  the  general  anarchy 
and  carnage,  can  better  tell  us  what  have  been  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  the  novel  reading  of  the  present  day. 

We  have  some  facts,  however,  daily  exhibited,  which  have  a 
bearing  on  this  subject.  You  see  the  seducer — you  see  the  rui^ 
in  which  he  involves  society.  You  behold  instances,  quite  too 
numerous,  of  matrimonial  unhappiness  and  discord.  You  see, 
not  unfrequently,  the  husband  or  the  wife,  and  especially  the 
newly  married,  rush  into  eternity  through  the  aid  of  the  knife 
and  the  halter.  Nay,  you  see,  or  you  may  have  seen,  not  long 
ago,  two  persons  of  intelligence  and  comparative  respectability, 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  whose  hearts  had  been  recently  united, 
rush  madly  into  the  grave  together.  Inquire  what  was  the 
character  of  these  persons  ?  Will  you  not  find  they  were 
novel  readers  ?  Will  you  not  find  they  were  accustomed,  from 
infancy,  to  dreams  of  happiness  which  it  was  not  possible  they 
could  ever  realize,  and  to  principles  of  action  as  remote  from 
the  best — from  the  principles  of  the  Bible — as  heaven  is  remote 
from  hell  ?  Is  there  no  meaning  in  all  this  ? 

One  of  the  late  numbers  of  Parley's  Magazine  contains  a  story 
which  seems  not  inapplicable  to  our  present  purpose.  We  will 
venture  to  insert  it ;  and  we  do  it  with  the  more  cheerfulness, 
because  we  know  it  to  Ite  strictly  true.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor. 

*  Mr  Editor, — 

'  I  lately  heard  the  following  singular  anecdote  of  some  boys 
in  Dorchester,  near  this  city.  There  were  four  of  them,  all 
living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  two  of  them  were  bro- 
thers. 

^  I'hey  had  been  reading  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
were  very  much  delighted  with  his  way  of  living.  So  they  put 
their  heads  together,  and  formed  the  oery  loise  plan  of  living  in 
the  same  manner. 

<  Having  accordingly  provided  themselves  with  guns,  powder, 
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and  some  money  and  provisions,  they  started  off  privately,  in- 
lending  to  go  to  the  island  of  Nantucket ;  and  there,  separated 
from  all  the  world,  live  as  independently  and  as  happy  as  they 
supposed  Crusoe  did. 

'  They  left  home  one  Friday,  and  it  was  not  known,  for  some 
time,  what  had  become  of  them.  Their  parents  and  friends 
sought  with  much  anxiety  to  find  them  ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  and 
they  were  almost  ready  to  despair  of  ever  hearing  any  news  from 
their  lost  sons.  It  was  not  till  Sunday  afternoon  that  they  were 
found. 

'  At  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  their  absence,  one  of  them 
seemed  to  feel  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  said  that  his 
mother  would  cry  if  she  could  not  fmd  him.  Another  said,  if 
his  mother  did  cry,  he  did  not  care.  Two  of  them  were  deter- 
mined to  go  on,  and  said  they  meant  to  turn  robbers.  The 
others  were  sick  of  the  expedition,  and  had  set  their  faces  to- 
wards home  before  they  were  found. 

'  They  had  slept  in  the  woods,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
lived  on  the  provisions  they  took  from  home.  They  had  not 
been  more  than  half  way  to  their  favorite  island  of  Nantucket. 
When  found  by  their  friends,  they  all  appeared  very  much 
ashamed  of  their  enterprise  ;  and  have  not  yet  manifested  any 
great  desire  to  repeat  it.' 

The  moral  of  this  story  seems  to  be  the  following.  If  a  book 
as  unexceptionable  as  Robinson  Crusoe  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered, produces  such  unhappy  results  on  the  young  mind, 
what  may  not  be  the  consequences  of  reading  the  thousand  and 
one  volumes,  yearly  issued  from  the  press,  whose  character  and 
tendency  are,  to  say  the  least,  far  more  questionable  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  this  whole  subject  demands  considera- 
tion— the  consideration  of  those  whom  it  most  nearly  and  deeply 
concerns.  We  mean  the  consideration  of  Christian  parents  and 
teachers.  Let  them  watch,  with  the  utmost  care  and  fidelity , 
the  character  of  the  mental  food  which  is  daily  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  life  blood  of  their  children's  souls.  Let  them  not  say, 
we  have  not  time  for  this.  They  have  time  to  earn  the  means 
of  furnishing  them  with  every  luxury  for  the  body,  and  every 
gratification  of  the  mind.  They  have  time  to  pamper  them, 
and  render  them  delicate,  and  fit  them  to  be  the  slaves  of  appe- 
tite and  the  votaries  of  indulgence.  At  least,  they  too  often 
find  time  for  this,  in  one  way  or  another.  They  find  time  to  fit 
the  body  for  lodging  a  mind  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  plain 
food  ;  but  can  they  not  find  time  to  apply  the  needful  correc- 
tive ?  It  were  surely  enough  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  poisonous 
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growth,  and  to  sow  the  seeds ;  will  they  not  at  least  try  to  erad- 
icate the  noxious  plants,  as  they  begin  to  show  themselves  ? 
Or  will  they  let  all  go  at  haphazard,  and  risk  the  conse- 
quences ? 

It  does  seem  to  us  that  parents  in  general — ^Christian 
parents  especially — ^are  most  criminally  negligent  on  this  whole 
subject.  It  does  seem  that,  in  the  scramble  for  wealth,  they 
have  foi^otten  all  else,  even  the  immortal  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  children  whom  God  has  given  them.  We  call  on  them — 
we  entreat  them — to  consider  this  subject;  to  lake  time  for  it. 
If  they  shall,  after  dge  reflection,  determine  to  suffer  their  chil- 
dren and  pupils  to  read  any  book  which  appears,  without  dis- 
crimination, be  it  so.  We  can  only  warn  and  protest;  we 
cannot  control.  But  we  do  not  mean  that  they  shall  do  it  with 
their  eyes  shut ;  We  mean  to  utter  a  cry  of  remonstrance,  which 
if  not  beard  through  the  whole  extent  of  our  American  commu- 
nity, only  falls  short  of  it  because  we  have  not  the  power  to  do 
every  thing  we  would. 

We  protest  against  the  fashionable  course  of  deluging  the 
world  with  all  sorts  of  books,  without  due  regard  to  their  char- 
acter and  tendency.  We  plead  with  those  authors  who  have 
consciencesy  to  weigh  well  what  they  write  ;  with  publishers,  to 
consider  beforehand  what  they  publish ;  and  with  booksellers, 
to  remember  that  readers,  even  female  readers,  have  souls — > 
Mohammedanism  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  complain  especially  of  a  certain  class  of  booksellers. 
They  manifest  a  squeamishness  in  regard  to  books  which,  in 
order  to  prevent  vice,  hold  it  forth  naked  and  odious,  just  as  it 
is ;  while  they  will  not  hesitate  to  sell,  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands,  apparently  without  any  qualms  of  conscience,  those 
works,  which  under  the  pretence — perhaps  with  the  intention — 
of  removing  vice,  trick  her  up  to  that  degree  of  finery  which 
attracts  weak  minds,  and  defeats  the  object.  Such,  we  humbly 
conceive,  are  many  of  the  fictitious  writings  of  the  day,  and  of 
former  days.  Such,  at  least,  we  believe  to  be  the  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  most  of  the  writings  of  Byron,  Bulwer  and  Marryatt. 

A  capital  mistake  is  often  made,  by  the  superficial,  both  in 
medicine  and  morals.  Things  and  books  which  contain  but 
little  poison,  are  supposed  to  be  comparatively  harmless ;  while 
those,  whose  effects  are  more  immediate  and  obvious,  are  re- 
garded as  proportionally  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  Thus 
many  who  would  not  for  the  world  suffer  their  children  to  take 
a  dose  of  calomel  or  emetic  tartar,  will  yet  encourage  them  to 
swallow  the  same  substances  disguised  in  the  form  of  pills,  pow- 
ders, lozenges,  &c. ;  and  will  even  venture  upon  their  use  un- 
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combined,  when  in  very  small  quantities.  Multitudes,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  found,  who  will  shrink  back  with  horror  from  the 
administration  of  the  most  needful  moral  correctives,  while  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  admit  of  an  ahnost  perpetual  dosing  with 
such  remedies  as  are  found  in  the  fiction  of  the  day.  Now 
there  is  no  point  better  established,  than  that  it  is  the  poison  of 
small  quantities,  in  both  instances,  which  most  effectually,  if 
not  most  rapidly  undermines  the  constitution,  physical  and 
moral. 

But  oar  patience  has  been  most  severely  tried  with  the  edi- 
tors of  our  papers  and  periodicals.  These  men  have  it  in  their 
power  to  render  our  busy  community  a  most  essential  service, 
by  a  careful  and  judicious  examination  of  every  new  work,  bb 
soon  as  it  is  issued  from  the  press,  and  by  candidly  pronouncing 
on  its  tendency.  Some,  indeed,  appear  to  do  this,  but  their 
number  is  few.  The  greater  part,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted, 
pursue  quite  a  different  course.  They  cannot  afford  the  time  or 
the  patience  to  examine  books  for  themselves  ;  so  like  true  herd* 
ing  animals,  they  follow  some  leader.  We  might  here  mention 
names,  were  it  in  keeping  with  our  general  plan,  but  it  is  not. 
We  oppose  not  men,  but  measures.  We  make  not  a  war  on 
persons  ;  we  would  only  discuss  principles. 

We  have  said  that  our  books  are,  in  general,  but  poorly  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and 
have,  on  a  former  occasion,  more  than  intimated  the  importance 
of  a  judicious  revision  and  supervision  in  this  department.  Such 
a  service  seems  to  be  proposed  by  the  American  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Among  the  measures  which 
this  society  proposes  is,  as  we  have  already  assured  our  readers, 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  books  of  good  tendency,  to  form 
the  basis  of  libraries  for  district  schools  and  families.  We  are 
free  to  confess,  that  while  we  like  their  plan,  and  especially  the 
object  they  propose — that  of  supplying  the  community  with 
books  not  less  attractive,  but  at  the  same  time  more  useful  than 
those  which  now  fill  our  bookstores  and  the  shelves  of  our  libra- 
ries— we  could,  wish  for  a  series  still  better,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  attractive,  than  those  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  in 
the  prospectus.  However,  we  are  willing  to  insert  a  part  of 
their  prospectus,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  their  measures, 
though  they  seem  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  starving  and  dying  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  an  over- 
excited, half-iieimished  literature. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

[The  following  is  intended  to  show  the  adyantage^  of  this  library,  as  set  forth  in  a 
printed  prospectus,  which  we  hare  received  from  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Executire  Committee  of  the  Society.] 

The  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge proposed,  from  the  commencement,  to  devote  very  early 
attention  to  the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  on  the  more  im- 
portant branches  of  popular  knowledge,  to  be  prepared  and  issu- 
ed in  a  style  and  manner,  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  School 
Library.  The  primary  object  was,  to  have  them  placed  as  ex- 
tensively as  possible,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  that 
they  may  be  loaned  to  the  children,  and  circulated  through  them 
among  all  the  families  of  the  districts.  Some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  have  led  the  society  to  attach  special  importance  to 
this  plan  are  the  following : 

1.  The  social,  circulating  library  is  unquestionably  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  mode  of  supplying  the  means  of  knowl- 
edge, to  the  large  mass  of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty,  in  the  common  school  districts,  throughout  the 
country,  now  almost  wholly  unprovided  with  books  of  general 

information. 

2.  This  class  of  persons  are  at  a  period  of  life  in  which  the 
means  of  knowledge  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.     In 
youth,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  all  in  active  exercise.     Curi- 
osity is  awake  ;  memory  is  faithful ;  the  attention,  not  yet  dis- 
tracted by  the  engrossing  cares  of  active  life,  gives  itself  wholly 
to  its  work.    There  is  an  ardor  in  the  thirrt  for  knowledge, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  intense  eagerness  to  hear  and  know  ; 
and  many  would  seek  constant  gratification  from  books,  if  books 
could  be  obtained,  of  a  character  adapted  to  their  taste  and  age* 
This  period  is  the  best  time  in  life  for  storing  the  mind  with 
knowledge,  and  almost  the  only  time  to  acquire  a  tasit  for  its 
attainment  in  future  years. 

3.  Such  a  library  will  be  the  means  of  great  advantage  and 
improvement  to  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected.  It 
will  in  fact,  add  a  new  department  to  the  system  of  education, 
the  Influence  of  which  will  extend  to  the  whole  population.  It 
will  concentrate  interest  in  the  schools,  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
the  teacher's  instruction  and  influence,  elevate  his  employment 
and  office,  c(mnecting  pleasant  associations  with  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  scholars,  and  in  the  families  to  which  they  belong.     It 
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^ill  raise  the  tone  of  literary  interest  and  ambition  among  pupils, 
and  relieve  the  dull  routine  of  mere  elementary  instruction,  by 
the  pleasures  of  entertaining  and  useful  knowledge.  It  will  be 
a  kind  of  connecting  link,  to  unite  the  school  with  society  around^ 
and  will  naturally  form  the  nucleus  of  an  extended  popular 
library,  which,  by  subsequent  yearly  additions,  will  contain  the 
materials  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  all  subjects  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  community. 

4.  It  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  and  complete 
the  work  of  school  education,  to  provide  some  such  supply  of 
the  means  of  reading.  The  elementary  branches  taught  in  the 
classes,  are  rather  the  instruments  by  which  knowledge  is  to  be 
acquired,  than  the  acquisition  itself.  They  constitute  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  the  mind  ;  and  when  this  is,  in  some  good 
degree  accomplished,  how  important  that  the  pupil  should  have 
opportunity  to  employ  his  powers,  in  exploring  the  field  of 
knowledge.  The  school  teaches  the  boy  to  read  ;  and  gives 
him  some  elementary  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  which  ena- 
bles him  to  understand  books.  When  this  is  acquired,  we  must 
give  him  the  books,  or  our  work  is  incomplete. 

5.  Such  a  library  of  simple,  interesting  and  instructive  works, 
would  exert  a  vast  influence  in  preserving  the  morals  of  the 
community.  An  entertaining  book  is  one  of  the  strongest  keep- 
ers a  child  can  have.  Its  chain  is  invisible,  and  it  neither  chafes 
nor  annoys  the  wearer.  But  it  is  more  effectual  than  almost 
any  other  restraint.  How  many  hours  would  such  libraries  res- 
cue from  idleness ;  from  wicked  conversation ;  from  open  dissi- 
pation and  vice  ?  how  many  from  noisy  broils  and  savage  fights  1 
And  this,  too,  just  in  the  most  important  crisis  ;  for,  if  a  young 
man's  character  is  saved  till  he  is  twentyone,  it  is  in  general 
saved  for  life.  This  plan,  also,  by  providing  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment and  improvement  for  all  the  members  of  a  family  at  homey 
will  strengthen  the  domestic  relations,  and  tend  to  revive  and  re- 
store the  love  of  domestic  pursuits  and  pleasures.  Tlie  experi- 
ence of  ages  shows  that  mankind  can  exist  safely  and  in  happi- 
ness, only  in  the  form  of  a  vast  congeries  of  families  ;  and  the 
more  we  can  strengthen  the  love  of  home,  and  bring  means  of 
improvement  and  happiness  to  every  man's  fireside,  and  keep 
the  inmates  of  the  household  at  home,  the  better  for  the  virtue 
and  solid  happiness  of  the  community. 

6.  It  will  be  a  very  effectual  mode  of  supplying  the  popula- 
tion generally  with  the  means  of  knowledge.  Through  the 
scholars,  the  books  will  find  their  way,  in  constant  rotation,  to 
all  the  families  around  ;  and  many  circumstances  will  conspire 
to  cause  them  to  be  extensively  read,  by  the  adult  population. 
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Parents  are  always  specially  interested  in  their  children's  pur- 
suits, and  often  like  to  read,  themselves,  what  their  children  are 
reading.  And  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects,  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  the  style,  and  the  practical  utility  which 
will  every  where  be  aimed  at,  will  fit  these  works  peculiarly  to 
the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  our  population,  too  much  engrossed 
with  cares,  or  wearied  with  the  toils  of  life,  or  of  too  little  men- 
tal cultivation  to  engage  in  more  extended  studies. 

7.  The  plan  is  a  very  economical  one.  The  amount  of  use- 
ful result  is  very  large,  when  compared  with  the  expenditure. 
A  book  sold  to  an  individual  is  commonly  read  but  by  few,  and 
is  then  laid  aside  idle  and  useless.  These  books,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  circulate  continually,  and  be  used  by  new  readers  in 
succession,  till  worn  out.  An  edition  of  1000  copies,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  will  reach  perhaps  5,000  or  10,000  minds.  But 
on  this  plan,  circulating  among  the  families  of  a  thousand  dis- 
tricts, they  will  have  opportunity  to  reach  several  hundred  thou- 
sand  miuds.  Indeed^  ^f  it  were  desired  to  make  known  a  nar- 
rative of  facts,  as  extensively  as  possible  to  the  mass  of  a  com- 
munity, what  cheaper  or  better  mode  could  be  devised,  than  to 
place  a  copy  in  every  school,  to  be  loaned  to  the  scholars  in 
rotation  ?  A  sum  not  exceeding  the  ordinary  endowment  of  a 
professorship  in  one  of  our  colleges,  will  found  such  a  National 
Library  ;  and  enable  the  society  to  perpetuate  its  blessings  in- 
definitely among  the  rising  generation  in  our  country.  Tens  of 
thousands,  in  our  day,  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions,  yet  un- 
born,— would  have  their  minds  expanded,  and  their  characters 
formed  under  its  benignant  influence.  Such  a  library,  placed 
in  every  school  in  our  country,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
most  efiectual  and  desirable  measures  for  the  general  diflusioD 
of  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  society,  that  could  possi- 
bly be  devised.     Its  benefits  would  be  incalculable. 

[The  chamcter  and  design  of  the  works,  is  further  described  in  the  Protpectns ,  a» 
follows.] 

The  library  is  intended  to  consist  in  the  outset  of  fifty  volumes, 
to  be  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require, 
until  each  school  is  furnished  with  perhaps  two  hundred  vd- 
umes,  comprising  the  following  classes  of  works  : 

1 .  History^  Ancient  and  Modem.  The  whole  to  contain  a 
condensed  but  lively  and  spirited  view  of  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  its  settlement ;  the  distribution  of  its  inhabitants ;  the 
families  of  nations,  and  of  languages  ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires ;  the  present  great  powers  of  the  eajth,  and  their  connection 
with  the  past. 
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2.  Voyages  and  Traveb,  to  be  compiled  from  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  travellers :  Anson,  Cook,  Kotzebue,  Hum- 
bolt,  Drake,  Chateaubriand,  Bruce,  Park  ,  Saussure,  Peyrouse, 
Vancouver,  Parry,  Franklin,  &c.  The  whole  to  be  so  arranged, 
as  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  world  before  the  reader,  and  to  con- 
vey a  general  but  accurate  idea  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth,  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller; 
and  prepcu'ed  in  such  a  way,  as  to  impart  as  much  information 
as  possible,  in  respect  to  the  history,  geography,  and  manners 
and  customs  of  the  countries  visited. 

3.  Biography.  The  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  who  have 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  this  world  ;  and 
especially  the  lives  of  those  from  whose  history  good  moral 
lessons  may  be  drawn.  Columbus,  Washington,  Franklin,  Jay, 
Bacon,  Newton,  Howard,  &c. 

4.  Natural  Sciencey  in  its  various  departments,  with  a  view 
to  impart  a  general  but  systematic  acquaintance  with  objects  of 
interest  and  utility  in  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature. 

5.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy^  exhibiting  just  views 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  man  ;.  the  grounds 
of  human  obligations,  and  the  nature  and  claims  of  duty. 

6.  Political  Philosophy y  presenting  the  nature  and  objects  of 
government  and  law ;  the  principles  of  civil  polity  and  political 
economy ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens ;  and  various  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  affecting  the  welfare  of  society. 

7.  Agriculture.  To  consist  of  a  series  of  volumes,  on  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  soils  ;  the  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  the  culture  and  use  of  all  trees,  plants  and  vegetables, 
usually  cultivated  for  food  or  profit ;  on  the  history,  nature  and 
management  of  the  different  domestic  animals  and  their  produc- 
tions; in  short,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry,  designed  to  furnish  the  sons  of  the  farmer,  in  a  coun- 
try destined  to  such  high  agricultural  interests  as  ours,  the  best 
facilities  for  acquiring  all  necessary  and  desirable  knowledge  con- 
nected with  their  employments,  their  interests,  and  their  happi- 
ness. 

8.  Manufactures  and  the  Arts.  A  series  on  the  various  sub- 
stances used  in  manufactures  and  in  the  arts  ;  on  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life  ;  the  description 
of  processes,  inventions,  machinery  and  its  results,  calculated 
to  be  useful  to  the  artizan,  and  interesting  to  every  intelligent 
mind. 

9.  Commerce.  Its  history,  and  progress.  Articles  of  com- 
merce.   Distribution  and  consumption.    The  nature  of  value, 
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illustrating  the  prinuples  of  traffic  and  the  office  of  dw  mer- 
chant. 

10-  Lileratvre  and  Education.  Comprising  a  collection  of 
standard  works,  in  English  classics,  with  which  every  family 
should  be  acquainled.  Works  on  education,  giving  its  history, 
its  progress  and  prospects,  the  philosophy  of  its  principles,  in  a 
way  calculated  to  extend  and  deepen  the  interest  in  universal 
education. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  sodety  to  embrace  in  the  range  of 
the  publications  nil  subjects  of  general  interest  and  utility,  and 
their  greatest  care  that  the  whole  be  pei'vaded  and  characterized 
by  such  a'splrit  of  Christian  morality  as  shall  fit  it  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  moral  character  of  our  nation. 

The  volumes  are  designed  to  be  of  about  250  pp.  12nio. ;  to 
be  bound  in  a  uniform  and  very  thorough  manner,  and  boxed  in 
sets,  80  as  to  be  bought,  sold  and  transported  with  the  conveni- 
ence and  safety  of  bales  of  merchandise ;  and  the  box  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  case,  when  it  reaches 
its  final  resting  place  in  the  school  room. 


It  is,  as  will  be  perceived,  by  examining  the  above  engraving, 
a  flat  box,  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  six  inches  deep, 
divided  by  partitions  which  become  shelves  when  the  box  is 
placed  upright,  into  four  compartments.  The  cover  is  to  be  at- 
tached by  hinges,  so  as  to  become  a  door  when  the  box  is 
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SACRIFICES  BY  TEACHERS.    No.  L 

Much  is  said,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  want  of  teachers  in 
this  country,  and  of  the  unfitness  of  many  of  those  now  em- 
ployed, for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  are  also  rep- 
resented as  being  actuated  by  low  and  unworthy  motives — the 
love  of  ease,  or  emolument ;  or  by  a  desire  to  use  the  employ- 
ment merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  of  more  impor- 
tance. 

Teachers,  we  acknowledge,  are  very  far  from  being  the  per- 
fect men  and  women  that  they  ought  to  be.  Few,  very  few,  as 
we  have  abundant  reason  for  believing,  enter  tlie  profession, 
from  the  mere  love  of  it,  or  from  the  pure  desire  of  doing  good. 
And  yet  such  teachers  there  are.  We  know  a  few  such.  We 
have  known  them  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  common  school, 
which  are  seldom  exceeded  by  men  of  any  other  profession — the 
apostles  of  the  cross  in  foreign  lands  not  excepted. 

We  knew  a  man  who,  having  spent  some  half  a  dozen  win- 
ters in  teaching  district  schools,  had  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation in  this  department  of  human  labor.  But  this  was  wholly 
unsatisfactory  to  himself ;  he  felt  more  and  more  his  deficiencies, 
and  sighed  more  and  more  for  an  opportunity  to  qualify  himself 
for  a  station  of  such  high  responsibilities  as  that  of  directing  not 
only  the  young  <  idea,'  but  the  young  mixid  and  heart. 

He  had  hitherto  *  taught  school'  in  the  winter  only  ;  for  it 
was  not  customary  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  resided, 
to  continue  a  man's  school  through  the  summer.  He  was  some- 
times even  tempted  to  relinquish  teaching  altogether,  and  to 
engage  in  mercantile  business.  Public  life  had  also  its  charms, 
and  besides  being  already  spoken  of  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  for  his  native  town,  he  held  several  responsible  town 
offices. 

But  his  great  desire  was  to  realize  his  own  idea  of  a  good  school-^ 
master ;  and  one  spring,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  winter's  school, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  for  life.     He  had  no  sooner  formed  this  determination, 
than  he  proceeded  to  put  his  plan  into  execution. 

There  were,  however,  many  serious  difficulties.  The  greatest 
was  to  obtain  a  school  permanently.  The  usual  wages  of  the 
best  male  teachers  of  the  largest  schools,  for  about  four  months 
of  the  winter,  were  only  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month  in 
addition  to  board  ;  and  of  a  female,  six  dollars  a  month,  for  four 
or  five  months  of  the  summer,  with  the  same  additions.    This 
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would  amount  to  a  yearly  expenditure,  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, of  only  about  ninety  dolbrs.  In  most  districts,  the  sum  ex- 
pended was  less ;  not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  dollars.  It  was 
scarcely  possible,  therefore,  to  hope  to  find  a  district  ready  to 
pay  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Application  was  made  to  a  large  and  comparatively  liberal  district 
for  a  school,  to  teach  it  for  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  a  year. 
The  offer  was  unexpected,  but  so  highly  gratifying,  that  an  effort 
was  made  to  get  a  vote  to  accept  it.  The  only  difficulty  was  in 
regard  to  terms.  For  eleven  months — with  a  vacation  of  one 
month,  they  were  willing  to  give  ninetynine  dollars ;  and  one 
individual  more  public  spirited  than  the  rest,  proffered  another 
dollar  ;  making  up  the  round  sum  of  a  hundred  dollars.  This 
sum,  on  reflection,  was  deemed  sufficient,  and  the  school  was 
commenced  and  continued. 

It  is  often  said  that  men  labor  according  to  their  pay  ;  and  as 
a  genera]  rule,  the  saying  may  be  true.  But  though  paid  at  a 
low  rate  for  teaching  a  very  large  and,  at  first,  a  disorderly 
school,  the  teacher  of  whom  we  are  speaking  is  believed  to  have 
labored  with  as  much  diligence  as  any  teacher  of  a  common 
school  in  that  vicinity.  We  might  even  say  more.  He  devoted 
himself  so  exclusively  and  so  earnestly  to  the  school,  in  thought 
and  deed,  by  night  and  by  day,  that  he  wore  himself  out  in  this 
single  year  more  than  during  any  five  years  of  his  whole  life  be- 
sides. Indeed,  he  actually  lost  his  health  by  the  effort,  and 
came  very  near  losing  his  life.  Low  as  school  teachers'  wages 
were,  and  as  the  price  of  labor  in  general  was,  at  that  time  and 
in  that  vicinity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  earned,  and 
ought  to  have  received  for  his  year's  labor,  at  least  two  hundred 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  His  employers  even  seemed 
more  than  half  convinced  of  this ;  for  though  they  could  not  get 
a  vote  to  continue  the  school  another  whole  year,  they  gave  him 
*  eighty  dollars  for  six  months  of  the  winter  next  following. 

Nor  was  it  his  whole  time  and  strength  alone  that  this  teacher 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils.  He  actually  purchased  a 
small  library  for  their  use,  and  gave  them  many  valuable  presents 
besides ;  and  in  these  two  ways  expended  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  his  already  too  limited  wages. 

During  his  second  term  in  this  school — that  of  six  months — 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  obtaining  a  more  liberal  education. 
As  his  means  did  not  permit  a  full  collegiate  course,  a  shorter 
one  was  thought  of.  It  was  at  length  decided  that  he  should 
study  one  of  the  professions  ;  chiefly  under  the  eye  of  a  private 
tutor  ;  spending  only  six  months  at  the  university.  The  object 
was  twofold  ;  first,  to  prepare  himself  for  teaching  more  sue- 
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cessfully  ;  secondly,  to  have  another  employment  for  life,  as  a 
dernier  resort;  that  is,  in  case  of  the  complete  failure  of  his 
health  in  teaching ;  of  which  there  was,  at  that  time,  considera- 
ble danger. 

The  diligent  study  of  a  profession  three  years  gave  him  a  fine 
opportunity  for  mental  discipline  and  improvement.  Ail  this 
time  his  heart  was  set  on  the  business  of  teaching,  rather  than 
on  any  other  employment.  And  no  sooner  had  he  received  bis 
'  parchment/  than  we  found  him  taking  charge  of  another  school. 

Here  again  was  sacrifice.  Though  qualified,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  which  was 
universally  regarded  as  lucrative ;  though  somewhat  involved  in 
debt  by  his  course  of  study  ;  and  though  pressed  by  his  friends 
and  relatives,  to  several  of  whom  he  was  under  many  obligatioQ9, 
to  bury  his  love  of  teaching,  and  be  at  once  more  respectable 
and  more  useful  than  he  ever  could  be  while  thus  employed  ;  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  hestitate  for  one  moment  to  do  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  duty.  It  is  not,  indeed,  known  that  any  one 
urged  upon  him,  directly,  the  consideration  that  teaching  a  dis- 
trict school,  as  things  then  were,  would  never  enable  him  to  free 
himself  from  debt  and  support  a  family  ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  such  a  consideration  could  have  escaped  him  ;  and  cir- 
cumstanced as  he  was^  the  temptation  to  yield  to  it  would  have 
been  great. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  did  not  hesitate.  He 
was  burning  with  zeal  to  improve  the  condition  of  common 
schools ;  and  his  zeal  had  been  increased  by  the  appearance, 
about  this  time,  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion.' He  began  with  the  central  school  in  his  native 
town.  It  was  in  the  spring,  and  the  comfiensntion  for  a  fecnale 
teacher,  in  the  district  where  he  made  application,  was  usually 
a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week,  or  six  dollars  a  mouth,  and  board. 
He  applied  for  the  school  on  the  same  terms ;  and  though  his 
application  occasioned  some  surprise,  it  was  not  rejected. 

Having  expended  a  small  sum  for  books  and  for  furniture  for 
the  school  room,  he  immediately  began  his  labors.  Every  thing 
went  on,  for  a  time,  quite  favorably.  Every  body  wondered,  it 
is  true,  at  the  circumstance  of  a  man,  with  the  '  honors  of  the 
university'  in  his  pocket,  engaging  to  teach  twentyfive  or  thirty 
children  at  six  dollars  a  month,  with  the  privilege  of  '  beting 
his  bread  from  door  to  door,'  when  he  might,  as  they  supposed, 
just  as  well  be  receiving  a  compensation  or  salary  of  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  But  they  knew  almost  as  little  of  his  purposes 
and  plans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
*  spend  and  be  spent'  for  them,  as  if  he  had  not  been,  brought 
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up  among  them.  The  truth  is,  that  a  person  of  this  description  is 
always  a  stranger,  even  among  his  best  friends.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  for  heaven  to  raise  up  more  than  one  person  who  is 
willing  to  be  a  Christian  indeed,  and  to  make  truly  Christian 
efforts  and  ssicrifices,  in  the  same  neighborhood  ;  and  those  who 
are  not  of  the  same  character  with  such  a  man,  can  no  more 
understand,  or  even  sympathise  with  him,  than  if  he  were  of 
another  nation  or  tongue. 

But  our  teacher  pursued  his  course  unmolested  ;  which,  con- 
sidering his  many  peculiarities  and  innovations,  was  more  than 
could  have  been  predicted.  In  the  families  where  he  boarded, 
he  was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  missionary;  imparting 
information  and  encouraging  inquiry,'  and  endeavoring  to  ele- 
vate, everywhere,  the  parental  estimates  of  the  importance  of 
common  schools.  Some,  notwithstanding  the  general  stupidity, 
were,  as  the  consequence  of  his  efforts,  awaking  ;  and  he  was 
already  beginning  to  look  forward  in  the  hope  of  reaping  the 
reward  of  his  labors,  in  the  entire  reformation  of  the  schools  of 
his  native  town. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  his  health  failed.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  employment  and  resort  to  one  better  adap- 
ted to  promote  health.  With  the  advice  of  the  best  physi- 
cians, he  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  other  profession  for  which 
he  had  qualified  himself. 

Yet  even  here,  he  did  not  forget  his  favorite  field  of  reform. 
Though  he  could  not  actually  teach,  he  encouraged  teachers. 
He  threw  open  his  doors  and  invited  them  all,  of  both  sexes,  at 
set  times  and  at  all  times,  to  come  to  his  room.  He  loaned  them 
books,  visited  their  schools,  both  privately  and  officially  ;  spent 
much  time  in  conversing  with  them ;  and  encouraged,  everywhere, 
the  introduction  of  a  new  spirit,  new  methods,  and  new  school 
books.  So  that  even  while  ardently  engaged  in  another  laborious 
profession,  he  was  silently  working  a  reform  in  a  very  different 
department. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  he  found  his  health  restor- 
ed, with  a  prospect  of  its  continuance.  The  question  now  arose 
in  his  mind,  whether  he  should  remain  where  he  was,  or  return 
to  teaching.  Friends,  whom  he  consulted,  advised  the  former. 
He  had  just  become  established,  they  argued,  in  a  useful  pro- 
fession ;  and  there  was  scarcely  an  individual  who  would  be 
willing,  for  a  moment,  that  he  should  leave  them,  especially  to 
engage  again  in  school  teaching.  Above  all,  how  could  he,  they 
seemed  to  say,  so  demean  himself?  How  could  he  think  of  it, 
for  a  single  moment  ? 

However,  his  sphere  of  action  was  at  length  relinquished.     In 
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one  week  after  he  had  found  a  suitable  person  to  supply  his 
place  professionally,  he  was  found  engaged  in  a  district  school, 
and  instead  of  receiving  the  \  thousand'  dollars  a  year,  accepting 
of  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  his  board ;  which  was,  as  usual, 
among  the  families.  This  school  was  now  for  some  time  the 
scene  of  his  sacrifices  and  missionary  labors. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  his  return  to  teaching,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  he  has  been  laboring,  in  one  form  or 
another,  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  ]  particularly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  district  schools,  with  scarcely  a  sufficient  compensation  to 
procure  his  daily  bread  ;  yet,  as  he  assures  us,  he  has  never  to  this 
hour  regretted — no,  not  for  a  single  moment — his  labors  and 
sacrifices.  On  the  contrary,  he  rejoices  in  them,  and  thanks 
his  Heavenly  Father  for  placing  in  his  power  the  means  of  mak- 
ing them.  Employments  of  a  more  lucrative  kind  have  fre- 
quently oflered,  but  a  sense  of  duty  has  hitherto  prevented  his 
engaging  in  them.  He  has  chosen  poverty  and  self-sacriHce  as 
his  portion  for  life,  rather  than  to  relinquish  what  he  deems  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  country. 

We  might  have  related  other  anecdotes  besides  the  foregoing. 
We  might  have  spoken  of  his  engaging  as  a  teacher,  at  ten  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  board  himself:  of  his  gratuitous  purchases  of 
books  for  his  pupils,  of  gratuitous  evening  schools,  &,c.  Enough 
bafl  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  there  are  opportunities  K>r 
teachers  to  make  self-sacrifices ;  and  that  there  are  those  in  the 
world  who  are  ready  and  willing  *  to  be  oflfered.'^ 
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In  the  number  of  Parley's  Magazine  for  September  last,  we 
find  an  article  entitled  Children's  Friends,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract. — The  person  alluded  to  is  Theodore  D  wight, 
Jr.  of  New  York. 

*  One  of  our  correspondents,  who  spends  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  doing  good,  has  lately  written  us  a  long  letter,  and 
toM  us  about  some  experiments  he  is  making  among  children. 
He  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  going  into  the  schools  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, the  Sunday  Schools,  Week-day  Schools  and  Infant  Schools; 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  teachers,  instructing  the  chil- 
dren. Sometimes  he  teaches  them  to  sing,  at  others,  he  cour 
verses  with  them,  and  asks  them  questions  on  other  subjects. 
Natural  history,  in  all  its  branches— geology,  mineralogy,  bota- 
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ny,  and  zoology — he  is  very  fond  of ;  and  sometimes  he  teaches 
them  about  the  human  body,  or,  as  it  is  called,  anatomy  and 
physiology.  In  a  letter  of  his,  lately  received,  after  sajring  that 
he  was  instructing,  in  the  ways  above  mentioned,  no  less  than 
800  or  1000  children,  he  remarks  as  follows. 

*  "  I  wish  we  bad  a  few  thousand  experiments  now  making  in 
all  parts  of  our  country.  One  person,  male  or  female,  who 
would  step  out  in  each  village  as  the  Children^a  Friend,  might 
do  a  good  deal  of  good  by  spending  for  them  two  or  three  hours 
a  week.  My  Saturday  afternoon  singing  meetings  are  inter- 
esting, being  sometimes  connected  with  a  walk,  and  always  in- 
termingled with  snatches  of  instruction  in  natural  history,  morals, 
religion,  life,  manners,  &c.  Will  you  ask  your  readers,  in  all 
your  publications,  to  begin  a<t  once,  experiments  of  this  kind  ? 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  them  send  the  results  to  me,  as 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Lyceum." ' 

fVe  wish,  too,  most  heartily,  that  a  few  thousand  of  these  ex« 
periments — charities  we  would  call  them,  rather-^were  at  this 
moment  going  on,  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Is  there  not  one 
person,  male  or  female,  to  every  school  district,  who  might  find 
the  time — and  who  is  qualified — to  step  out,  and  by  spending 
two  or  three  hours  a  week  in  the  school,  nobly  stand  forth  as  a 
Children's  Friend  ? — We  have  spoken  of  qualifications  for  this 
charitable  work ;  but  we  regard  a  love  of  doing  good,  and  espe- 
cially of  doing  it  to  children,  as  the  priilci|)al  qualification.  Find 
but  an  individual  who  sees  the  condition  of  district  schools  to  be 
afl  it  truly  is,  and  loves  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  especially  the 
young,  and  if  he  can  possibly  spare  the  time,  he  need  not  hesi- 
tate on  account  of  any  other  qualifications.  He  cannot  fail  to 
do  good. 

His  mere  presence  in  the  school  room  will  do  good.  Chil- 
dren are  apt  to  be  interested  in  that  which  interests  their  adult 
parents  and  friends,  and  what  does  not  appear  to  interest  the 
latter,  is  not  apt  long  to  interest  the  former.  There  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  primary  and  district  schools  in  the  United 
States,  into  which  no  parent  or  friend,  no,  nor  even  any  stranger 
— except,  perchance,  the  visiting  committee — ever  enters  from 
one  year's  end  to  another.  The  presence,  therefore,  of  one  in- 
dividual of  the  district  among  them,  daily  or  even  weekly,  will 
afford  them  some  encouragement. 

But  he  can  do  more  than  encourage  the  teacher  and  pupils 
by  his  presence.  He  can  give  them  now  and  then  an  encour- 
aging word.  Even  his  looks  may  do  them  good.  How  many 
a  time,  has  the  kind  look,  attended  by  a  kind  word,  urged  the 
tardy  youth  up  the  hill  side  of  improvement  ? 
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He  can  do  good  by  conversing  occasionally  with  the  teacher. 
There  10  often  no  sympathy,  nor  any  intercourse,  between  the 
proprietors  of  a  public  school  and  hinn  whom  they  have  selected 
to  stand  in  their  places  six  or  eight  hours  a  day,  and  give  instruc- 
tion by  his  example,  and  by  his  precepts  and  lessons,  to  the  im- 
mortal minds  of  their  children.  These  things,  indeed,  ought 
not  so  to  be.  But  since  they  are  so,  it  is  a  great  mercy,  as 
well  as  a  great  public  charity,  in  a  benevolent  person — known 
more  or  less  to  the  pupils,  as  he  must  be,  if  he  resides  in  the 
same  school  district — to  step  in,  and  not  only  see  and  converse 
with  the  pupils,  but  suggest  valuable  hints  to  the  teacher. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  can  be  done.  A  thinking  person  will 
be  able  to  give  a  lesson  now  and  then,  as  was  done  by  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  in  Parley's  Magazine.  If  he  cannot  instruct  in 
music,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  anatomy  or  physi- 
ology, he  can  do  so  in  something.  Let  him  relate  a  story,  or 
anecdote  of  some  place  or  object  he  has  seen,  or  let  him  give 
an  account  of  some  book  he  has  recendy  read.  Or,  if 
nothing  more,  let  him  get  the  teacher's  permission  to  read  a 
selection  from  the  newspaper,  throwing  in  an  occasional  re- 
mark. 

We  have  alluded,  in  the  last  instance,  to  the  necessity  of  the 
teacher's  permission.  It  us  indispensable  in  all  cases  to  have 
this.  Indeed,  most  teachers  rejoice  in  such  aid  and  assistance  ; 
but  if  there  are  any  who  do  not,  it  is  easy  to  discontinue  our 
visits,  and  call  on  those  who  do. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  never  made  experiments 
of  this  kind  to  conceive  of  their  value.  We  talk  of  the  benevo- 
lent enterprises  of  the  day,  but  we  scarcely  know  of  any  which 
are  more  important  than  those  we  are  describing*  We  talk  about 
giving  money,  by  dollars  and  by  thousands  ;  but  time  spent  in 
doing  good  is  worth  more  than  money.  We  talk  of  the  heathen 
of  distant  countries,  and  we  do  well.  Benevolence  in  every 
form,  giving  money  where  we  can  give  nothing  better — mission- 
ary labors  in  China  or  New  Holland  even — all  are  good,  very 
good.  But  time,  and  advice,  and  effort  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mon schools  are  far  better.  We  envy  not  the  philanthropy  of 
him  who  sees,  any  where  on  the  earth's  surface,  a  more  impor- 
tant missionary  field  than  the  district  school. 

Nor  does  it  require  very  great  learning,  or  effort,  or  sacrifice, 
to  do  good  in  these  schools.  It  is  true,  that  ministers,  and  phy- 
sicians, and  lawyers,  and  other  learned  men, — especially  those 
who  have  had  the  charge  of  families  and  schools  of  their  own — 
if  they  really  have  their  hearts  engaged  in  the  work,  may  do 
more  than  some  other  people.    But  there  are  few  who  cannot 
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do  something.  Tn  schools  which  are  conducted  solely  by 
females,  how  welcome  would  the  presence,  and  encouragement, 
and  suggestions,  and  occasional  lessons  of  a  philanthropic  female 
friend,  in  the  neighborhood,  often  be?  Are  there  no  such 
philanthropic  females  ?  Are  there  not  some  in  every  district  ? 
There  are  certainly  some  who  might  find  leisure.  And  would 
not  their  leisure  hours  be  as  weU  filled  up  in  these  efforts,  as  in 
bestowing  extra  attention  upon  their  persons  or  their  dress;  or 
in  reading  novels ;  or  in  going  to  theatres  or  balls ;  or  in  sighing 
over  distant  and  sometimes  half  imaginary  evils,  which  they  can- 
not remove  ?  It  is  due  to  the  female  sex  to  say,  that  their  sym- 
pathies are  more  easily  roused  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  envel- 
oped in  ignorance  and  superstition,  or  who  are  suffering  in  their 
bodies  or  their  minds,  than  those  of  our  own  sex.  Shall  it  be 
said  that  these  sympathies  are  easily  roused  to  remove  ignorance, 
and  vice,  and  suffering,  at  a  distance,  but  not  that  which  is 
near  their  own  doors  ? 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  since  the  world  began,  when  mission- 
aries were  needed — holy,  self-denying  men  and  women — it  is 
the  present.  If  ever  there  was  a  wide  or  important  field  for 
missionary  operations,  it  is  the  family,  and  the  district  schocd. 
If  ever  good  could  be  done  in  both  departments  of  this  great 
field,  not  by  money  so  much  as  by  time  and  influence,  it  is  also 
the  present.  It  is  so  because  the  family  and  school  are  almost 
every  where,  and  by  every  body,  overlooked.  It  is  so  because 
many  despise  and  slander  them,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  them  ;  and  if  they  can  get  money  enough  in  any  kind  of 
business  which  is  called  respectable,  (even  though  it  were  found- 
ed on  fraud)  will  take  their  children  out  of  these  nurseries  of 
vice,  as  they  call  the  common  schools,  and  send  them  to  private 
schools,  and  suffer  the  former,  instead  of  their  laboring  to  make 
them,  as  is  their  Christian  duty,  nurseries  of  virtue,  to  run  down, 
and  become  a  thousand  times  worse  than  tliey  were  before. 
Lastly,  now  is  a  favorable  time  for  missionary  efforts  of  the  kind 
we  have  mentioned,  because  there  is  a  tide  of  good  words  just  now 
setting  in  favor  of  efforts  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  great  deal 
beginning  to  be  said  in  the  community  of  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing the  teachers  of  our  children  by  the  hand,  and  recognizing 
them  as  our  equals,  our  friends,  our  most  worthy  associates, 
visiting  them,  inviting  them  to  visit  us,  &c.  Let  us  show  forth, 
then,  by  actions  as  well  as  by  words,  that  we  regard  teachers 
not  only  as  human  beings,  but  as  friends,  and  brethren,  and 
benefactors ;  and  let  us  make  the  school  room,  next  to  the 
parlor,  the  pleasantest,  happiest,  most  profitable  place  for  our 
children. 
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But  the  efforts  of  Mr  Dwight  are  not  the  only  missionary 
efforts  which  have  been  made  among  us  in  behalf  of  common 
aiid  primary  schools.  We  know  of  several  others ;  and  we 
trust  there  are  many  of  which  we  do  not  know.  We  hope  Mr 
Dwight  has  received  accounts  b(  this  kind  in  great  numbers. 
We  wish,  most  heartily,  that  he  and  others,  who  possess  facts  of 
this  description,  would  transmit  them  for  insertion  in  the  Anoals 
of  Education. 

It  is  now  nearly  twelve  years  since  we,  ourselves,  have  been 
more  or  less  in  the  habit  of  making  these  experiments.  We 
have  always  found  both  teachers  and  pupils  glad  to  receive  us  ; 
and  apparently  encouraged  and  benefited  by  our  conversations 
and  lessons.  We  often  revert  to  these  missionary  efforts — in- 
significant or  trifling  as  the  public  are  apt  to  regard  them — ^with 
^^17  great  pleasure ;  accompanied,  however,  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret,  that  circumstances  do  not  give  us  more  leisure  to 
prosecute  them. 

We  have  been  most  successful  in  conversing  with  teachers 
and  pupils  on  subjects  connected  with  physiology  and  the  laws 
of  health.  We  have  invited  teachers  to  our  room,  and  have 
found  them,  in  many  cases,  glad  to  accept  the  invitation.  But 
we  have  been  most  frequently  in  the  habit  of  giving  daily  les- 
sons to  pupils,  at  the  school  room,  on  the  hand,  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  hair,  the  teeth,  the  nails,  the  skin,  the  stomach,  &c. 
We  have  seldom  found  any  difficulty  of  sustaining  their  attention 
to  these  subjects  quite  as  long  as  was  profitable,  for  one  time* 
We  have  done  enough,  at  least,  to  satisfy  us  of  the  practicability, 
DO  less  than  the  importance  of  the  efforts  for  which  we  plead. 
We  beg  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  means,  to  make  simi- 
lar experiments.  There  are  those  among  us,  of  both  sexes — we 
repeat  it — who  have  abundance  of  leisure  for  the  purpose,  and 
who,  had  they  the  necessary  faith  in  this  form  of  doing  good,  are 
not  wanting  in  benevolence. 


STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 


Historical  Causes  and  Effects,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  476,  to  the  Reformation.  1517.  By  William  Sul- 
livan, Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
&c.  (fee.     Boston  ;  James  B.  Dow.    1838.     12mo.  pp.  615. 

Wb  have  often  regretted  the  frequent  attempts  which  are 
made,  to  give  the  young  a  knowledge  of  history  by  means  of 
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compends,  however  excellent.  Even  the  *  Universal  History'' 
of  Mrs  Willard—what  is  it  but  mere  statistics,  chilled  by  the 
continual  details  of  vice  and  crime  ?  Do  these  compends  often 
impart  the  love  of  study,  to  those  in  whose  bosoms  it  had  not 
been  already  enkindled  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  they  not,  by  their 
perpetual  detail  of  dry  facts — dead,  wintery  trees,  without  foli- 
age or  fruits,  scathed  by  the  wind — do  they  not  often  leave  the 
student  disgusted — sick — of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  his- 
tory ?  And  if  this  is  the  usual,  not  to  say  inevitable  result,  is  not 
their  object — their  legitimate  object,  we  mean — in  a  good  mea- 
sure defeated  ? 

No  one  will  pretend  that  it  is  of  much  service  to  study  such 
compends,  as  even  those  of  Whelpley  and  Willard,  if  that  is  to 
be,  to  the  student,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole  matter. 
How  is  it  to  improve  his  mind,  warm  his  heart,  and  fit  him  for 
action,  to  recite  lessons  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  from  a  work 
which  consists  chiefly  of  the  births  and  deaths,  the  intrigues  and 
wars,  and  the  horrid  assassinations  of  a  few  male  and  female 
tyrants,  in  every  age?  And  yet  is  not  this,  too  often,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  study  of  history  in  our  schools  ?  Does  the 
teacher,  in  one  instance  in  ten,  find  the  tinie  or  the  disposition 
to  fill  out,  from  his  own  mind,  or  draw  out  from  the  mind*  of  his 
pupils,  those  collateral  facts  and  incidents,  or  trace  those  moral 
causes  and  effects,  or  make  those  natural  and  appropriate  re- 
flections, without  which  the  study  of  history  is  of  little  practical 
value  ? 

It  is  in  vain,  or  nearly  in  vain,  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
which  begins  and  ends  at  the  school  room.  True,  there  may  be 
something  gained  in  mental  discipline  by  a  plan  so  circumscrib- 
ed, and  a  course  so  injudicious.  But  mental  discipline,  though 
a  highly  important  part  of  the  business  of  every  school  of  every 
grade,  is  not  the  whole.  The  facts  and  details  of  all  science, 
the  elementary  facts  at  least,  are  indeed  worth  something ;  but 
beyond  and  above  this,  it  is  highly  desirable,  we  might  say  in- 
dispensable, to  acquire,  in  study,  the  love  of  study.  While  a  pupil 
is  reciting  to  his  teacher  from  history,  for  example,  the  teacher 
should  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  awake  his  interest  and  excite  his 
inquiry,  by  explanation,  illustration,  detail,  cross-questioning  and 
review.  If  this  is  not  done,  if  the  pupil  is  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  study,  for  the  time,  as  to  be  disposed  to  lay  every 
one  with  whom  he  meets  under  contribution  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object ;  if  he  is  not  predisposed  and  inclined  to 
make  his  favorite  topic  the  main  subject  of  conversation  among 
his  companions,  and  especially  in  the  domestic  circle  ;  and  if  he 
is  not  met,  on  every  hand,  at  least  half  way,  and  cheered,  and 
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encouraged,  and  instructed  by  those  he  meets ;  if  all  this  is  not 
done,  we  say,  in  the  case  supposed,  nothing,  comparatively,  is 
done.  Now  we  appeal  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
usual  method  of  studying  history — or  indeed,  any  other  branches 
— in  our  schools,  whether  any  such  effects  are  often  pro- 
duced } 

True,  the  teacher,  and  the  parent,  and  the  brother,  and  the 
sister  cannot,  by  friendly  co-operation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young,  teach  that  which  they  do  not  know  themselves  ;  and  as 
they  are  supposed  to  have  studied  history,  if  they  have  studied 
it  at  all,  in  the  current  fashion,  they  are  but  poorly  prepared  for 
a  more  rational  task.  Besides,  we  have  no  history  of  man,  ex- 
tending much  beyond  our  own  age.  The  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  imperfect  enough  though  they  may  be,  are  yet 
the  only  true  living  history  of  man,  short  of  the  Bible,  we  have 
ever  had.  What  are  call^  histories  contain  little  or  nothing, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  of  manners,  customs,  domestic 
happiness  or  unhappiness.  Bad  as  kings,  and  princes,  and  ty- 
rants have  been,  and  bad  as  they  and  the  world  still  are,  neither 
kings,  princes,  nor  tyrants  have  been  the  world,  after  all.  They 
have  been  the  mere  scum  of  the  world.  Below  their  range — as 
it  is  usually  called,  though  we  should  rather  say  above  it — very 
different  scenes  have  been  acted  over.  There  has  been,  even 
here,  enough  of  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  crime,  but  there  has 
also  been  much  of  virtue — negative  virtue,  at  least.  Could  the 
biography  of  every  individual  and  &mily,  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion, be  seen  as  on  a  map,  in  the  way  in  which  we  may  suppose 
higher  existences  actually  do  see  it,  along  with  much  to  pain 
us,  how  many  things  should  we  see  to  give  us  pleasure  ?  How 
many  acts  should  we  see,  evincing  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness, friendship  and  love  !  How  many  gladsome  hearts  and  joy- 
ous bosoms,  nay,  and  even  happy  cottages  and  comparatively 
happy  neighborhoods  should  we  discover,  scattered,  though  they 
were,  like  oases  in  some  vast  desert,  yet  forming  an  aggregate 
of  human  felicity  which  cannot  be  estimated  ;  and  doing  much 
to  soften  the  severity  of  our  judgments,  and  strengthen  the 
weakness  of  our  faith  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature ! 

We  say,  therefore,  that  were  the  proper  method  of  studying 
history  well  understood,  in  theory,  by  parents  and  teachers,  and 
were  there  to  be  a  simultaneous  and  truly  benevolent  movement 
on  their  behalf,  there  would  be  many  difficulties  to  encounter. 
Still,  something  might  be  done.  Many  a  teacher  and  many  a 
parent,  by  studying  carefully  what  is  preserved  or  really  known  of 
men,  ancient  and  modem — by  studying,  in  particular,  geogra- 
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phy,  natural  history,  and  manners  and  custoihs — might  be  able 
U>  present  to  a  group  of  children,  from  time  to  time,  during  the 
progress  of  their  studies  and  recitations,  such  vivid  pictures  of 
human  life,  as  it  was  at  the  periods  to  which  their  lea* 
sons  refer,  as  would  invest  with  charms  their  whole  course.  A 
child  is  reciting,  for  example,  the  march  of  some  Roman  army 
to  attack  a  foreign  enemy.  Now  let  the  instrocter,  whether  in 
the  school  room  or  the  parlor,  be  able  to  draw  out,  in  '  living 
characters,'  as  it  were,  the  armor  and  dress  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers ;  the  hour  and  manner  of  taking  their  meals;  the  character 
of  the  roads — built,  perhaps,  by  themselves — over  which  they 
had  to  pass ;  the  appearance  of  the  country  through  which  they 
travelled,  and  of  its  inhabitants  ;  the  rivers,  seas,  bridges,  &c. 
they  crossed ;  and  how  they  were  crossed  ; — let  him  be  able  to 
do  this  we  say,  and  let  both  him  and  all  those  around  the  pupil, 
\te  prepared  to  encourage  rather  than  repress  every  rising  in- 
quiry, and  to  satisfy  it,  as  far  as  in  their  power ;  and  what  an 
astonishing  interest  would  surround  this  hitherto  uninviting  and 
often  uninteresting  subject ! 

We  have  been  led,  almost  unconsciously,  into  this  train  of  re- 
mark, by  the  examination  of  the  volume  whose  title  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr  Sullivan's  Political,  Mor- 
al, and  Historical  Class  Books  are  well  known ;  and  have  been  the 
means  of  doing,  in  many  of  our  schools,  immense  good.  The 
^  Historical  Causes  and  Effects,'  appears  to  be  regarded  as  the 
second  volume  of  a  series,  of  which — if  we  understand  the  mat- 
ter correctly — the  Historical  Class  Book  is  the  first,  and  comes 
down  to  the  year  476,  the  period  at  which  the  present  volume 
commenced.  There  remains,  to  be  published,  one  more  vol- 
ume, comprising  '  causes  and  eflects*  among  European  nations 
and  their  colonies,  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

'  There  are,'  says  Mr  Sullivan,  in  his  preface  to  the  volume 
before  us, '  certain  causes  and  effects  which  may  be  discussed 
among  all  the  varieties  of  conflicting  accounts  (in  history.) 
I'hese  are  the  sources  of  historical  instruction.  They  disclose 
the  course  of  events  by  which  the  world  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  condition.  They  are  the  facts,  however  variously  stated^ 
from  which  its  future  condition  is  to  be  inferred.  ^ 

*  From  a  review  of  these,  ten  centuries  (from  500  to  1500,) 
it  appears  *****  that  the  beneficent  gift  of  the  Deity,  is  the 
capacity  to  improve.  To  know  what  can  be  done,  it  must  be 
known,  first,  how  this  capacity  has  been  used,  neglected,  or  per- 
verted.' 

'  This  volume,'  he  adds, '  is  intended  as  a  oontribution  to 
that  object.' 
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The  following  is  the  anangement  of  its  subjects. 

*  1 .  The  state  of  society  is  examined  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  a  new  condition  arose  among  nations  on  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West. 

'  2.  Events  which  had  permanent  effects  on  moral,  social  and 
political  condition,  are  treated  of  separately  and  continuously, 
as  to  each  nation. 

'  3.  international  events  are  treated  of  in  the  territories  in 
which  they  principally  occurred. 

'  4  The  order  of  treatment  is  to  begin  with  the  most  west- 
wardly  of  European  nations,  and  proceed  thence  through  each 
nation  to  the  eastern  end  of  Asia. 

'  5.  To  preserve  the  connection  of  events,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary, sometimes  to  transcend  the  limits  of  these  ten  cen- 
turies.' 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  see  history  treated  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  whether  its  author  intended  the  work  before  us,  as  a 
school-book  or  not,  we  wish  most  heartily  to  see  history  studied 
by  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  our  academies  and  other  high 
schools,  and  by  the  students  of  our  colleges,  on  his  princip/es^ 
and  in  his  spirit ;  and  we  shall  look  with  much  anxiety  for  the 
appearance  of  the  remaining  volume  of  the  series. 

If  the  study  of  history  in  our  schools  were  intended,  in  the 
first  place,  to  repress  the  native  curiosity  of  the  young,  to  dimin- 
ish their  thirst  for  improvement,  and  to  extinguish  that  true  phi- 
losophy, whose  germs  are  discoverable  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, in  every  opening  mind  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  pro- 
duce, as  the  results,  parrots  instead  of  men,  we  would  advise  to 
continue  the  course  at  present  usually  adopted,  and  almost  ren- 
dered venerable  by  its  antiquity.  But  if  there  be  higher  and 
nobler  intentions  in  the  parent,  teacher,  or  professor,  then  let 
history  be  studied  with  a  view  to  make  the  student,  not  a  parrot 
or  a  monkey,  but  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian  ;  and  as  such^  a 
worthy  and  valuable  republican  citizen. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  method  of  pursuing  the  study 
of  history  by  advanced  scholars.  With  the  tyro,  especially  at  a 
very  tender  age,  our  course  would  be  somewhat  different.  It  is 
true,  that  in  teaching  the  merest  infant,  either  in  history  or  any 
thing  else,  we  would  never  wholly  lose  sight  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  connecting  cause  and  effect,  and  of  continually  deriving 
therefrom  valuable  moral  lessons.  But  there  is  a  work  of  pre- 
paration for  the  study  of  history  which  we  deem  indispensable, 
which  is,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  almost  universally 
overlooked.  This  work  may  be  performed  either  in  the 
fiunily  or    the  school  room  ;   but,   like    the  groundwork  of 
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every  other  science,  may  be  best  done  in  the  parlor  or  the 
nursery. 

On  this  preparatory  course,  we  mean  to  treat,  in  a  separate 
article,  hereafter.  Meanwhile  we  must  be  permitted  to  repeat 
our  commendation  of  the  work  of  Mr  Sullivan,  not  only  as 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader,  but  as  a  school 
book ;  and  if  half  the  time  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  such  works 
as  those  of  Bulwer  and  Maryatt  were  devoted  to  the  study  of 
man  as  he  truly  is  and  as  he  has  been^  we  should  find  the  state 
of  society  and  the  public  taste  as  rapidly  improving  as  it  now 
seems  to  us  deteriorating.  There  is  enough  of  romance  in  real 
life  to  interest  the  juvenile  mind,  and  urge  forward  up  the  hill 
of  science,  were  not  our  taste  perverted  by  improper  society  or 
books,  in  the  absence  of  what  is  judicious  and  appropriate ;  just 
as  there  is  enough  of  sapidity  in  plain,  wholesome  food  to  ensure 
a  full  amount  of  gustatory  pleasure,  were  we  not  early  perverted 
by  that  which  is  too  heating,  too  stimulating,  or  too  savory. 
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He  who  has  been  properly  trained  to  writing  can,  for  the  mo- 
ment, write  almost  any  where,  and  under  any  circumstances. 
He  can  write  with  a  poor  pen,  with  bad  ink,  on  inferior  paper, 
or  even  on  birch  bark,  if  he  cannot  get  paper.  If  he  has  no 
desk  at  hand,  he  can  write  by  holding  the  paper  in  his  hand,  or 
on  his  knee.  Indeed,  if  you  have  a  place  for  your  inkstand,  and 
'  a  thin  book  or  a  small  piece  of  board  to  hold  in  your  hand,  and 
on  which  to  lay  your  paper,  the  knee,  especially  when  the  legs 
are  crossed,  forms  quite  a  comfortable  writing  desk  ;  and  habit 
would  enable  a  person  to  write  in  this  situation  with  considera- 
ble ease.  Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  this  position,  if  the  writer 
will  lean  back  in  his  seat,  and  not  acquire  a  habit  of  stooping, 
would  not  be  the  very  best  for  all  persons  whose  eyes  have  be- 
gun to  flatten  so  as  to  see  objects  at  a  distance  somewhat  greater 
than  in  early  life.  For  the  young,  however,  especially  the  short- 
sighted, and  for  all,  indeed,  who  are  compelled  to  write  much, 
and  to  keep  not.only  ink,  but  sand,  wafers,  quills,  knife,  paper, 
&c.  about  them,  a  table  or  desk  of  some  sort  seems  to  be  in- 
dispensable. 

But  what  sort  of  a  table  or  desk  should  be  used  ?  Should  it 
be  level  or  inclined  ?  Are  the  writing  desks  used  in  our  com- 
mon schools  in    this   country  what  is  desirable?     Are  they 
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the  most  economical,  the  most  healthful,  and  the  most  use- 
ful? 

In  regard  to  the  question,  Should  the  writing  desk  be  level  or 
inclined,  much  may  be  said.  We  prefer  the  level  desk.  We 
do  so  because,  if  low  enough,  we  find  it  quite  as  easy  and  con-> 
▼enient  as  if  it  were  8lo|Mog,  and  because  few  persons 
in  the  hurry  and  business  of  life  will  be  sure  to  find  sloping 
writing  desks,  on  all  occasions ;  but  if  trained  to  their  exclusive 
use,  they  will  experience  some  difficulty  in  accommodating  them- 
selves to  any  other.  We  have  heard  of  several  foreign  writing 
masters  who  preferred  to  have .  the  desk  slope  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  what  it  usually  does ;  that  is,  to  have  the  part 
nearest  the  body  highest ;  but  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  posi- 
tion seem  to  us  fanciful. 

The  question, '  Are  the  writing  desks  in  our  common  schools 
in  this  country  what  they  ought  to  be,'  will,  we  believe,  admit 
of  but  one  reply.  Nowhere  are  they  adapted,  at  all.  to  the  ever 
varying  size,  or  height  rather,  of  the  pupils.  In  a  school  where 
twenty  or  thirty  children  write,  there  are  seldom  half  a  dozen 
who  require  a  desk  of  exactly  the  same  height.  And  yet  it  is 
usually  the  same  for  all.  Occasionally  there  is  a  little  difference 
in  the  height  of  the  seats ;  that  is,  the  seat  for  those  who  con- 
stitute the  first  class  is  a  little  lower  than  that  which  is  intended 
for  the  second  and  third  classes — the  height  of  the  desks  them- 
selves remaining  the  same,  and  being  uniform.  In  this  case,  a 
whole  class  or  ^  bench'  must  have  the  height  of  both  the  seats 
and  the  desk  the  same,  however  great  the  diversity  of  their 
size ;  nor  is  there  usually  any  difference  in  favor  of  different 
classes. 

Now  this  is  all  wrong ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  reform.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  have  fifteen  pupib 
in  every  twenty — usually  a  much  larger  proportion — sit  at  writing 
desks,  several  hours  a  day,  which  are  either  too  high  for  them, 
absolutely,  or  at  least  too  far  from  their  seats.  The  error  of 
having  them  too  low  is,  happily,  not  so  injurious  ;  but  it  is  not 
very  common.  Desks  are  almost  always  too  high.  The  arm 
and  shoulder  are  placed  in  an  unnatural,  constrained  position. 
The  spine  is  twisted  and  distorted.  The  function  of  respiration 
is  impeded,  and  sometimes  that  of  digestion.  Nay  more,  and 
worse  if  possible  than  all  this,  the  compression  on  the  spine,  along 
with  the  pressure  of  the  chest  and  its  effects,  injure  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  in  the  end,  and  perhaps  at  the  moment.  We 
are  not  sure  that  much  of  the  inertias  which  we  find  in  our 
school  rooms — the  indisposition  to  think — is  not  owing  to  the 
cause  we  have  been  mentioning.    Be  this  as  it  may,  however^ 
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there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  these  unnatural  pcMsitions  of 
the  body  at  school,  and  especially  while  writing,  besides  being 
irksome  and  painful,  lay  the  foundation  of  numerous  diseases, 
some  of  them  diseases  of  no  ordinary  severity.  The  punishment 
of  our  physical  transgressions  does  not  always  follow  immedi- 
ately upon  the  heels  of  the  transgression,  especially  when  it  is 
committed  early.  Children  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life  ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  diseases,  whose  seeds  are 
early  sown,  do  not  spring  up  till  many  years  afterward.  They 
injure  the  system,  indeed,  or  parts  of  the^system';  but,  belabored 
as  it  is,  life  urges  on  the  machine  till  other  causes  come  in.  Then, 
when  at  last  there  is  so  much  derangement  as  to  cause  what  we 
commonly  call  disease,  all  other  causes  produced  by  early  errors 
unite  with  them  to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  often  to  overthrow 
health  entirely  and  destroy  life.  Many  a  time  have  consump- 
tion, scrofula,  dyspepsia,  hypochondria,  mania,  epilepsy,  and 
numerous  other  diseases  of  middle  or  advanced  life,  been  ren- 
dered more  severe,  if  not  absolutely  incurable,  by  the  errors  of 
infancy,  childhood,  or  youth. 

Could  parents  who  are  truly  conscientious,  for  once  under- 
stand enough  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  to  see  this 
matter,  just  as  it  is,  there  would  be  hope  of  reformation.  Some, 
indeed,  might  desert  the  schools  entirely  ;  and  resolve  to  depend 
solely  on  what  their  time  and  means  could  do  for  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  family.  The  greater  part,  however,  it  is  believed  and 
hoped,  would  suffer  their  love  for  their  neighbors  to  come  so 
nearly  up  with  their  love  for  themselves,  as  not  to  withdraw 
their  influence,  and  thus  leave  the  children  of  their  neighbors  in 
a  more  perilous  condition  than  before  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  labor  to  make  things  better.  The  advantages  of  com- 
mon school  instruction  over  all  other  instruction  beyond  the 
family  circle — at  least  were  the  common  school  what  it  ought  to 
be — should  lead  every  thinking  person  to  hesitate,  at  the  least,  be- 
fore he  ventures  to  take  a  single  step,  however  advantageous  it  may 
seem  to  him,  for  the  time,  which  shall  render  the  school,  in 
the  district  where  he  belongs,  less  efficient  or  less  useful  than  it 
would  be  without  his  aid. 

One  important  mean^,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  rendering 
the  common  school  what  it  should  be,  is,  to  improve,  if  possible^ 
the  writing  desks ;  and  ono'  of  the  great  desiderata  in  this  matter 
has  long  been,  the  adaptation  of  the  seats  and  desks  of  the 
pupils  to  their  varying  height.  The  legs  of  the  pupils  should 
not  hang  pendulous ;  nor  should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  too 
much  cramped.     And  the  writing  desks,  as  we  have  already 
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said,  should  be  adapted,  in  like  manner^  to  their  every  varyiDg 
height. 

The  first  of  these  objects  remains  to  be  accomplished  ;  and 
can  only  be  done  when  each  pupil  has  his  separate  seat,  and 
when  each  seat  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  either  by  means  of  screws,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  having  chairs  or  seats  of  this 
description.  Had  they  been  needed  in  the  family,  as  they  are 
in  the  school,  human  ingenuity  would  have  long  ago  devised 
and  introduced  them,  and  it  would  long  since  have  been  deem- 
ed as  much  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  adapt  the  height  of  a  visiter's 
chair  to  his  comfort  and  happiness,  by  elevating  or  depressing 
the  seat,  as  it  now  is  to  see  that  the  room  is  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, or  to  see  that  he  has  a  seat  at  all ;  or,  above  all,  a  cushion. 
But  it  happens,  however,  that  we  grown  people  do  not  confine 
ourselves  or  our  visiters  to  their  seats  as  closely  as  if  they  were 
statues,  for  two  or  three  hours  together ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
even  luxury  herself  seems  not  to  have  thought  of  elevating  or 
depressing  our  seats.  And  how  could  it  be  expected  that  we 
should  think  more  of  the  comfort  of  our  children  than  of  our 
own  comfort  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  ^  any  thing  will  do  for 
children,'  if  it  is  not  quite  so  comfortable  or  healthful,  especially 
when  they  are  very  small,  or  at  school  ? 

The  second  object  has  now  been  accomplished — or  at  least 
the  way  has  been  opened  for  its  accomplishment — by  an  inven- 
tion of  Mr  Seth  Luther.  We  just  adverted  to  the  subject  in 
our  last  number.  He  has  invented  and  patented,  what  he  calls 
an  *  Alleviating  Writing  Desk  ;'  and  what  we  believe  will  be  , 
found,  on  examination,  to  answer  to  the  indications  of  the  name. 
The  principle  of  its  construction  is  simple ;  and  one  of  its  chief 
excellences  consists  in  the  fact,  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the 
&mily,  the  school  house,  or  the  counting  room. 

We  have  examined  a  model  of  Mr  Luther's  desk,  and  would 
gladly  describe  it ;  but  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  terms  of 
mechanical  philosophy,  renders  us  unable  to  do  so,  at  least  with- 
out the  aid  of  engravings.  The  latter,  Mr  Luther  has  partly 
promised  us,  on  some  future  occasion.  For  the  present,  we  can 
only  say,  that  the  leading  advantage  of  the  desk  consists  in  the 
readiness  with  which  it  can  be  adapted  to  all  positions  of  the 
body,  whether  sitting  or  standing.  When  made  of  the  common, 
or  counting  room  size,  there  will  be  thirtytwo  different  points  of 
height  at  which  it  may  stand.  The  highest  is  three  feet,  ten 
inches  and  a  half  from  the  fioor ;  which  is  as  high  as  any  man,  not 
of  extraordinary  height,  would  require.  The  next  is  half  an  inch 
lower,  and  so  on.     The  lowest  is  two  feet,  six  inches  and  half 
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from  the  floor.  This  last  may  be  a  little  too  high  for  .a  few  of 
the  smallest  pupils  who  write ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  high  as 
those  at  which  they  are  now  usually  required  to  sit ;  besides 
which,  they  might  stand  and  sit  alternately  ;  as  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  desk  is  simple,  and  is  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. More  than  this  even ;  in  adapting  the  desk  to  the  school 
room,  the  lower  part  of  it  might  be  a  Uttle  shortened,  so  that 
the  lower  point  might  be  two  feet,  instead  of  two  feet,  six  inches 
and  a  half;  and  the  higher  point  only  three  feet,  four  and  a 
half. 

Some  may  question,  whether  a  desk  which  is  thus  moveable, 
will  stand  firmly  enough  for  the  school  room.  We'  have  not 
forgotten  to  look  minutely  into  this  matter;  and  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  the  desk  will  be  strong  and  firm,  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  Of  course,  however,  like  all  things 
else,  much  of  its  strength  and  firmness  will  depend  on  the  faith* 
fulness  and  fidelity  of  the  builder,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of 
the  materials  with  which  it  is  constructed.  To  secure  its  at- 
tachment to  a  particular  part  of  the  school  room,  as  well  as  to 
make  it  stand  more  firmly,  it  might  be  screwed  to  the  floor. 

The  favorable  impressions  we  had  received  on  examining  the 
Alleviating  Writing  Desk  were  somewhat  confirmed,  subse- 
quently, by  the  following  recommendation  from  Mr  B.  F.  Fos- 
ter, one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  teachers  of  penman- 
ship in  our  country. 

'  In  schools,  academies  and  colleges  this  invention  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford  many  advantages  ;  as  desks  thus  constructed,  by 
being  easily  adapted  to  the  relative  height  of  each  pupil,  will 
not  only  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  fine  penmanship,  but  pre- 
vent the  evils  constantly  resuhing  from  the  awkward  and  un- 
graceful position  too  frequently  contracted  by  those  who  are 
daily  confined  to  study.' 

These  desks  may  be  made  single  or  double* ;  but  for  com- 
mon schools  would  probably  be  preferred  single.  They  may 
also  be  made,  even  when  single,  so  as  to  accommodate  one, 
two,  three,  or  even  more  pupils.  If  made,  however,  to  accom- 
modate more  than  two,  they  will  not  be  found  so  convenient  of 
transportation  as  they  now  are.  Of  the  size  which  Mr  Luther 
contemplates  the  whole  of  the  frame  work  of  the  desk,  except 
the  desk  itself,  may  be  packed  into  a  box  a  foot  square ;  so  at 
least  we  understood  him. 

The  only  solid  objection  to  the  universal  application  of  these 

*  Bj  the  term  doable  ie  here  meant  the  common  counting  house  mode  of  con* 
struetion ;  in  which  there  is  a  desk  on  each  side  of  a  form  ;  and  the  occapanta 
on  the  two  aides,  sit  facing  each  other. 
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desks  to  all  our  schools,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university, 
will  be,  as  we  apprehend,  the  expense.  What  this  is  likely  to  be 
for  eaeh  desk,  we  are  uncertain.  Much  will  depend  on  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the  material,  as  well  as  the  elegance  and  finish  of 
the  workmanship.  The  expense  will  be  an  important  point,  and 
when  we  can  ascertain  what  this  is  likely  to  be,  we  will  commu- 
nicate it. 

Meanwhile,  we  beg  parents  and  teachers  to  connder  the  use- 
fulness  of  these  desks.  They  need  not  remain  permanently  in 
the  school  room.  A  family,  owning  a  certain  number  of  desks, 
Bkj  two,  may  consider  them  as  a  part  of  the  household  furni- 
ture ;  and  take  them  to  the  school  room,  or  withhold  them  when 
they  please.  If  there  were  likely  to  be  difficulty  in  this  way, 
however — if  it  were  found  inconvenient  to  have  them  owned  by 
individuals — the  whole  might  be  purchased  by  the  district,  and 
used  exclusively  at  the  school  room. 

Let  them  consider  not  only  the  expense  of  the  desks,  but  also 
the  expense  of  doing  without  them.  To  us  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  loss  of  time  while  lingering  under  painful  diseases, 
induced  or  aggravated  by  the  present  bad  postures  of  school 
rooms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  enduring  the  pain 
itself,  and  the  money  paid  to  nurses,  apothecaries,  and  physicians, 
would,  at  a  low  estimate,  more  than  outweigh  the  expense  of 
procuring  a  set  of  these  desks.  The  desks  are  used  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  prevention ;  and  will  it  not  be  forever  true,  that  preven- 
tion is  not  only  better,  but  cheaper  than  cure  ?  Must  it  not  be 
so  in  the  very  nature  of  things  ?  How  then,  is  it  possible  for 
desks,  such  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  not  to  be  truly  econo- 
mical ? 

But  suppose  they  were  not  so.  Suppose  they  were  to  cost 
ten  dollars,  or  even  twenty  dollars  more  to  each  family  in  a 
school  district,  than  the  value  of  the  time  lost  by  disease  result- 
ing from  the  want  of  them,  and  the  expense  of  combating  it. 
Do  we  not  pay  our  tens,  yea,  our  twenties  of  dollars  for  articles 
of  comfort,  and  even  of  luxury  in  our  families,  without  utter- 
ing a  word  of  complaint  ?  Shall  we  expend  largely  on  the  fur- 
niture of  our  houses — our  chairs,  our  sofas,  our  timepieces,  our 
carpets,  our  centre  tables,  our  extra  dresses,  book  bindings,  <&c. 
— and  shall  we  do  nothing  for  our  school  rooms  ?  Must  these 
be  cheerless  and  comfortless,  like  so  many  barns  or  prisons? 

We  cannot — we  will  not — refrain  from  pleading  the  cause  of 
common  schools.  We  must  insist  on  good  houses,  good  rooms, 
good,  comfortable,  healthful,  and,  withal,  beautiful  furniture  ; 
good,  agreeable,  and  healthful  books ;  good,  agreeable,  and 
healthful  teaohers,  male  and  female.     We  innst  on  all  these 
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and  many  more  things,  as  matters  of  importance  in  early  educa* 
tion.  We  despise,  most  heartily,  the  custom,  nearly  universal, 
of  turning  off  the  young  with  something  which  is  regarded  by 
them,  if  not  by  ourselves,  as  inferior  in  its  character  or  quality. 
Thus  we  sometimes  give  them  inferior  tools  to  work  with,  infe- 
rior beds  to  sleep  on,  inferior  clothes  to  wear,  inferior  food  and 
drink,  and  an  inferior  place  at  table.  We  give  them,  moreover, 
inferior  schools  and  school  rooms,  and  school  books  and  teachers. 
Any  thing,  we  seem  to  say,  will  do  well  enough  for  little  chil- 
dren. 

For  ourselves,  however,  we  are  determined  on  a  different 
course.  We  demand,  for  every  child,  the  best  and  most  whole- 
some food  and  drink,  the  best  clothes,  the  best  associates,  the 
best  books,  the  best  school.  W^  dempind  for  him  what  he  will 
be  likely  to  regard  as  a  pleasant,  a  comJfortable,  and  an  agreeable 
school  room.  There  should  be  good  chairs,  or  good  seats  with 
backs,  and  good  and  commodious  desks ;  either  on  the  plan  of 
Mr  Luther,  or  on  spme  other  plan.  It  is  butchery  to  retain  in 
school  such  seats  or  desks  as  are  in  most  common  use  among 
us.  There  should  be  handsome  floors,  and  walls,  and  ceilings. 
There  should  be  a  father  and  mother  in  each  school ;  and  all  the 
scholars  should  be  brothers  and  sisters.  In  other  words,  the  school 
should  be  formed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  model  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  he  who  will  not  seek  the  happiness,  present  and  future, 
of  his  children  while  at  the  school  room,  and  spare  neither 
money,  nor  time,  nor  influence,  to  render  the  school  as  much  as 
possible  a  substitute  for  his  own  parlor ;  and  a  wise  male  and 
female  teacher,  not  only  the  affectionate  educators  of  his  chil- 
dren, but,  for  the  time,  as  nearly  as  possible  their  parents,  has 
not  yet  begun,  to  good  purf>ose,  the  work  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence, especially  in  a  crisis  like  this,  has  assigned  him. 
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Early  the  next  autumn,  I  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a 
school,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  my  former  sphere  of 
labor.  What  report,  with  her  thousand  tongues,  had  testified  of 
me,  I  never  knew,  I  only  learned  that  they  wanted  a  *  smart* 
master/  and  therefore  came  for  me.  The  school,  for  several 
years  had  been  taught,  in  the  winter,  by  easy,  good-natured, 
but  rather  inefficient  men  ;  and  they  wanted  somebody  of  a  dif- 
ferent character. 
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They  proposed  to  employ  me  four  months,  at  twelve  dollars 
a  month  and  my  board.  I  believe  I  have  already  told  you  it 
was  customary  in  that  region,  with  f^w  exceptions,  for  teachers 
to  go  from  house  to  house,  and  board  in  the  families.  I  had 
done  so  the  previous  winter. — The  price  offered  me  was  so 
tempting,  and  the  call  so  urgent,  that  I  accepted  it. 

I  had  just  begun  to  feel  my  ignorance,  and  to  perceive  the 
responsibilities  of  a  schoolmaster.  I  will  not  say  that  I  regarded 
these  responsibilities  as  I  ought  to  have  done ;  for  I  doubt,  almost, 
if  this  were  possible.  Eternity  alone,  it  seems  to  me  now,  can 
set  this  matter  in  its  true  light.  But  I  felt  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  give  me  much  anxiety.  How  should  I  govern  ?  How 
should  I  b^^  ?  How  should  I  succeed  ? — were  questions  that 
sometimes  rested  with  great  weight  on  my  mind.  I  have  lain 
awake  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  night,  on  opening  my  school, 
and  sometimes  several  of  the  succeeding  ones,  studying  what  to 
do,  and  how  to  manage. 

One  thing  I  had  learned  during  the  two  preceding  winters  ; 
which  was  not  to  lay  down  a  code  of  rules  or  laws  for  my  pu- 
pils before  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for  them.  If  you  form 
your  set  of  laws  in  the  first  place,  it  is  taking  the  pupils  to  be 
bad,  which  always  seems  to  have  an  unhappy  tendency.  It  is 
the  same  thing,  or  at  least  has  the  same  effect  as  to  express  a 
want  of  confidence  in  them,  or  a  want  of  respect  for  their  char- 
acters. And  in  proportion  as  they  discover  a  want  of  respect 
for  ihem,  they  will  generally  lose  respect  for  themselves.  Now 
nothing  is  more  deeply  unfortunate  to  the  young  than  a  want  of 
self-respect.  This  lost,  and  all  is  lost.  And  any  thing  which  di- 
minishes this  is,  I  say  again,  of  a  most  unhappy  tendency. 

My  method  was  to  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  one 
knew  what  was  about  right,  and  meant  to  govern  himself  ac- 
cordingly. If  he  conducted  improperly,  I  made  strange  of  it, 
and  gently  reminded  him  that  he  had  forgotten  himself.  This, 
with  roost  pupils — for  indeed  it  was  very  nearly  the  truth — was 
sufficient.  If,  however,  a  considerable  number  continued  to 
disregard  a  certain  thing,  or  to  repeat,  too  frequently,  certain 
acts  which  I  conceived  were  unfavorable  to  good  order,  and  sub- 
versive of  just  principles,  I  then  made  a  law  against  them. 

Such  a  law,  to  be  good  for  any  thing,  must  have  a  penalty 
annexed  to  it.     This  penalty  was  usually  mild,  but  was  always 

unless  it  were  in  some  most  extraordinary  case — inflicted.     I 

had  found  out  long  before  this,  that  punishments,  however 
light,  should  be  certain.  Uncertainty  defeats  their  whole  pur- 
pose. 

This  may  be  the  place,  too,  for  observing  that  I  had  made 
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flome  progress  in  the  art  of  teacluDg.  Not  much,  I  cMifess — 
certainly  less  than  I  had  in  the  art  of  governing  or  managing. 
Still  I  had  done  something.  I  bad  learned  to  pay  my  whole 
attention  to  a  class  while  it  was  reading,  unless,  indeed,  a  mon- 
itor was,  for  atime,  employed ;  in  which  case,  I  ventured  to  be 
absent.  But  such  monitors  were  very  seldom  employed  ;  and, 
in  general,  if  I  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  class,  I  disbanded 
it.  In  ^hort,  I  bad  come  to  the  resolution  to  avoid  doing  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time. 

But  the  main  object  of  my  present  article  is  to  relate  a  curi- 
ous incident  that  took  place  this  winter,  and  which  came  very 
near  breaking  up  the  school,  and  destroying  my  rising  reputa- 
tion as  a  schoolmaster,  forever. 

There  was,  in  the  school,  a  certain  boy  whom,  for  distinction's 
sake,  1  shall  call  Charles.  He  was  always  ready  to  play  tricks 
when  set  a  going  by  others  ;  but  he  was  not  very  artful  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  punishment  due  to  a  fault.  Some  children,  you 
are  aware,  have  the  skill  to  do  things  which  are  wrong,  and  then 
shift  the  blame  upon  others.  I  had  several  of  this  description, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  They  were  even  wil- 
ling to  unite  in  roguery,  in  order  to  enlist  Charles  ;  and  generally 
skilful  enough  to  escape  censure,  and  involve  Charles  in  trouble. 
Of  this  trait  in  their  character,  I  was,  however,  at  first  utterly 
ignorant.  Instead  of  regarding  them  as  the  ringleaders — the 
seducers — and  Charles  as  only  an  accomplice,  I  thought  Charles 
was  himself  the  ringleader ;  and  at  length  I  began  to  watch  and 
warn  him.  And  according  to  the  principles  I  have  elsewhere 
advocated,  the  more  he  saw  himself  suspected,  watched,  and 
doubted,  the  worse  he  became. 

At  last  I  began  to  threaten  him  with  punishment.  The  re- 
sults of  these  threats,  any  one  who  bad  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  might  hi^ve  foreseen.  The  boy  grew 
worse  and  worse,  every  day.  The  time  finally  arrived  when,  in 
my  judgment,  it  became  necessary  to  punish  him. 

Near  the  school  house  was  a  large  alder  swamp.  A  boy  was 
sent  to  this  swamp  to  cut  whips.  I  think  his  orders  were  to  get 
and  bring  in  three.  The  whips  came.  The  boy  looked  affright- 
ed. The  other  scholars  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  me.  One 
young  man,  of  riper  judgment  than  most  of  the  pupils,  hung  his 
head.  I  now  suppose  that,  knowing  the  character  of  Charles, 
he  had  doubts  whether  I  was  pursuing  the  right  course. 

The  school  room  was  rather  small,  as  is  the  New  England 
fashion  ;  not  more,  I  think,  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  square. 
In  order  to  make  room  for  my  operations,  as  well  as  to  strike  the 
boy  and  the  beholders  with  terror,  I  ordered  all  the  inside  mov- 
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able  benches  to  be  crowded  as  near  the  backside  of  the  room  as 
possible,  took  off  my  coat,  directed  Charles  to  rise,  and  begged 
my  scholars  to  get  as  far  as  they  could  from  the  whip.  Half 
frightened  to  death,  the  younger  of  them  crowded  into  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  while  the  larger  ones^  more  fearless,  sat  still 
and  looked  on. 

Long  and  eloquently  did  I  represent  to  the  poor  boy  the  na- 
ture and  enormity  of  his  transgression,  and  the  justice  of  his 
punishment.  His  crime,  I  said,  was  obstinacy  ;  and  I  thought 
so.  The  boy  evinced  no  deep  sense  of  guilt,  and  I  concluded 
at  length  to  discontinue  my  speech,  and  commence  blows. 

It  happened  that  the  rod  which  was  used  was  rather  dry.  I 
made  a  parade  of  laying  on  very  heavy  blows,  to  put  the  school 
in  awe.  They  were  not  so  very  heavy  after  all.  But  the  stick 
was  so  dry,  it  soon  broke  in  pieces.  One  of  its  brittle  parts 
flew  against  the  cheek  of  a  boy  standing  near  the  fire,  and 
slightly  broke  the  skin. — The  delinquent  was  punished  with 
some  degree  of  severity,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  it. 

After  this  was  over,  he  seemed  to  behave  better ;  as  well  as 
the  whole  school.  There  was  not  half  the  noise,  and  disquiet, 
and  |day  that  there  had  been,  or  else  I  imagined  it  so.  In  fact, 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  the  good  influence  of  the  chastise- 
ment for  weeks,  if  not  for  months  afterward. 

However,  about  a  month  or  six  weeks — I  have  forgotten 
which — afterward,  I  heard  a  most  singular  story,  abroad.  Why 
I  had  not  heard  of  it  sooner,  I  cannot  and  could  not  then  con- 
ceive ;  nor  do  I  now  recollect  any  better  how  it  was  divulged  in 
the  end.     It  was  substantially  as  follows. 

The  master  of  the  boy  whose  cheek  had  been  wounded 
by  the  piece  of  whip,  and  whom  I  will  call  Col.  K.,  be- 
ing very  passionate,  no  sooner  saw  the  cheek  and  heard  the 
story,  with  all  those  exaggerations  to  which  the  boy's  fright 
would  be  likely  to  lead  him,  was  at  once  full  of  wrath  and  fury. 
He  took  his  horse  and  sallied  forth.  To  see  me,  do  you  ask  ? 
To  see  the  committee  ?  To  see  any  of  the  rest  of  the  pupils,  to 
find  whether  their  stories  confirmed  that  which  he  had  heard  ? 
No  such  thing. 

He  rode  to  the  village,  and  entered  a  complaint  against  me, 
to  the  grand  jurors  of  the  town.  He  represented  me  as  having 
abused — tyranically  and  wickedly — a  poor  orphan*  boy  ;  and  as 
being  wholly  unfitted — ^by  my  ungovernable  temper — for  con- 
tinuance in  the  school.      He  also  told   them  bow  long  the 

*  Charles  wai,  indeed,  an  orphan. 
8* 
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•tripes  were  to  be  seen  on  Charles's  tniok  after  the  pmush- 
ment. 

It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  grand  jurors  should 
take  no  notice  of  this  complaint,  strangers  as  they  were  to  me. 
But  the  gentleman  was  not  able  to  rouse  them.  Perhaps  they 
saw  what  the  state  of  his  mind  was — for  he  was  so  exceedingly 
angry,  that  he  seemed  almost  like  an  insane  man — and  concluded 
that  the  case  was  not  worth  attention. 

Here  the  matter  ended,  or  would  have  ended,  but  for  me.  It 
is  true  that  there  were  several  persons  in  the  district  dissatisfied 
with  me,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  But  they  knew  better 
than  to  treat  me  in  the  way  Col.  K-  had  done  ;  and  between 
their  sympathy  for  me  and  their  indignation  towards  him,  the 
whole  matter  was  dropped. 

d  For  my  own  part,  I  was  unwilling  it  should  end  thus.  I  went 
to  Col.  K.  and  expressed,  at  once,  a  sense  of  the  wrong  he  had 
done  ;  and  concluded  by  asking  him  why  he  did  not  come  to 
me  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  story.  Was  it  acting  the 
Christian  part  to  go  first  to  others  ? 

<  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  did  not  go  to  you  first,  because  I  could  not 
have  kept  my  temper.  The  children  said  you  were  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  had  whipped  the  poor,  fatherless  boy  almost  to 
death,  and  I  thought  that  if  so,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to 
you  at  all.     Better  go  to  the  civil  authority  at  once.' 

I  asked  him  whether  he  still  approved  of  such  a  course  of 
proceeding ;  and  as  the  stories  of  children,  in  cases  of  the  kind, 
could  not  be  wholly  relied  on,  whether  he  did  not  think  it  better 
to  go  first  to  the  teacher,  and  tell  him  his  grievances — whether, 
in  short,  if  he  were  the  teacher,  he  would  not  like  to  be  thus 
dealt  with.  Indeed,  I  pressed  him  very  closely  on  the  subject. 
It  is  true,  I  did  not  fail  to  concede  that  there  might  have  been 
something  wrong  in  the  course  I  had  taken  ;  but  was  this  the 
way  to  set  me  right  ? 

He  frankly  acknowledged,  at  length,  that  it  was  not.  He 
said  his  only  apology  for  the  course  he  had  taken  was,  that  he 
MfSB  passionate,  and  was  not  sure  he  should  not  beat  me,  if  he 
met  me  alone,  while  enraged.  But  he  now  saw,  he  said,  that 
he  had  done  wrong,  and  was  willing  to  say  so  publicly. 

This  was  satisfactory ;  I  could  not  ask  more ;  and  though 
Col.  K.  had  not  taken  the  best  method  of  setting  me  right,  I 
was  quite  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

It  is  strange,  that  while  so  many  parents  and  masters  are 
quite  ready  and  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  ought  to  go 
directly  to  the  teacher,  if  they  suppose  they  have  cau^e  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  him,  and  talk  the  matter  over  freely,  so  few  will 
ever  do  it.    They  are  more  likely,  nine  cases  in  ten,  to  go  to 
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florae  other  peneo  mid  cocDphiD.     My  conntrymeoy  tbeee  Ihhgs 
oqgfat  not  8o  tube! 

One  wixrd  more  in  regard  to  my  school.  All  went  on  well 
after  this,  for  nearly  the  whole  winter.  There  was  no  distur- 
bance, no  disobedience ;  all  was  quiet  and  orderly,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  This  use  of  the  whip,  on  Charles,  seemed  to 
have  accomplished  its  object  completely.  And  though  I  cannot 
say  1  believe  the  rod  ought  to  be  much  used,  yet  I  consider,  with 
Solomon,  that  to  spare  it  entirely,  in  the  progress  of  the  educa- 
tion of  our  citizens,  and,  above  all,  to  proclaim  that  we  will  do 
so,  is  to  spoil  them.  The  rod  is  one  of  those  things,  which 
should  always  be  ready  for  use,  but  seldom  or  never  used  ;  in 
the  manner  of  physicians  with  some  of  their  more  poisonous 
medicines. 


MISCELLANY. 


Education  in  Pennbtlvania, 

We  alloded,  in  a  former  Dumber,  to  the  common  achool  sjitem 
propoeed  for  PeoDsylvaDia,  by  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  and  promiaed  to 
present  it  ere  loog  to  our  readers.  A  letter  from  him,  dated  Philadel- 
phia, JaDuary  Cth,  eocloses  a  memorial,  which  embodies  so  many  of  the 
principal  features  of  his  plan,  that  the  <  memorial'  and  '  letter'  may  pro- 
bably be  BufEieient  for  the  preseot.  Should  we  find  room,  at  any  subee- 
queot  period,  for  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  plan  itself,  we  shall  in- 
sert it.    After  the  uanal  compliments,  Mr  Holbrook  says  : 

*  It  is  a  singular  and  singularly  interesting  fact,  that  every  member  of 
the  **  State  CowmUicn,^  now  in  session  in  this  city,  tbinka  favorably  of 
the  system  of  education  proposed  sometime  since  at  Harrisburg,  for 
adoption  in  this  State,  and  that  the  delegates  from  the  German  counties 
lesKl  the  way  in  this  grand  enterprise.  A  delegate  from  *^  Old  Berks," 
proverbial  as  a  German  county,  who  has  been  oi^sed  to  the  school 
law,  says,  that  this  circular  comes  to  the  point  wanted,  and  is  in  the  true 
republican  spirit.  He  is  one  of  the  committee  of  twelve  enclosed,  and 
has  sent  copies  of  the  memorial  to  all  sections  of  his  county,  where,  from 
personal  knowledge,  I  know  it  will  meet  with  favor  and  many  signatures. 
The  case  is  similar  in  Northampton,  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  ;  all  Ger- 
man counties. 

^  The  enclosed  meniorial  has  been  and  will  be  signed  by  nearly,  eyery 
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one  of  the  delegates,  and  Bent  by  them  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  Is  a 
comiDon  expression,  that  they  have  now  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of 
the  string  instead  of  the  wrong  end,  as  they  always  have  had  before.  A 
steady  perseverance  for  a  few  months  longer,  is  certain  to  give  to  Penn- 
sylvania something  that  deserves  the  name  of  '<  system  ofeducation^^^  or 
a  body  composed  of  mem^erf  or  parts  connected  with  each  other ;  which, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  cannot  be  said  of  schools  or  of  educa-^ 
tion  in  any  state  in  the  Union.' 

The  following  is  the  memorial  alluded  to.  It  is  entitled  *  A  Memorial 
for  Common  Education,'  and  is  addressed  '  To  the  Honorable  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.'  ' 

'The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  very  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  some  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Common  Education  through  our  State.  Impressed  with  a  be- 
lief, that  many  improvements  may  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools, 
without  any  additional  expense  of  time  or  money,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  republican  and  practicable  modes  of  introducing  such  improvements 
is,  by  presenting  them,  by  means  of  lectures  and  appropriate  illustra- 
tions, to  the  consideration  of  our  citizens  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  we 
ask  of  your  honorable  body  a  small  appropriation  for  the  employment 
of  one  or  more  persons  to  visit  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
that  purpose. 

<  The  person,  or  persons,  thus  employed,  may  present  to  schools,  and 
to  public  meetings  called  for  that  purpose,  not  only  systems  of  instruc- 
tion and  modes  of  teaching,  but  subjects  of  science,  particularly  mineral- 
ogy, properly  illustrated  by  specimens,  exhibited  and  explained  on  these 
occasions  ;  and  by  that  means  enable  all  classes  of  the  community  in 
every  section  of  the  State,  to  collect,  examine,  and  understand  the  natu- 
ral productions  of  their  respective  vicinities,  and  to  institute  a  system  of 
exchanges  with  each  other,  for  the  mutual  and  lasting  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

*  For  securing  to  our  citizens  the  full  advantage  of  the  proposed  visits 
and  lectures,  for  awakening^  general  and  immediate  interest  in  schools 
and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  for  communicating  directly 
much  useful  instruction  to  all  parts  of  the  community,  we  also  ask  of 
your  honorable  body,  a  provision  for  a  small  cabinet,  or  collection  of 
minerals,  properly  selected,  labelled,  and  described,  and  a  few  instru- 
ments, for  elementary,  practical  instruction,  for  each  and  every  public 
school  in  our  Commonwealth  :  the  expense  of  such  collection  and  in- 
struments not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  for  each  school. 

*  Fully  convinced,  that  an  appropriation  for  the  two  objects  above 
proposed,  viz.  for  lectures  on  education  and  the  sciences,  to  be  given  in 
all  sections  of  the  State,  and  for  a  few  specimeoB  of  nature  and  other  in- 
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struments  of  Qiefal  uiBtraotion,  for  all  our  public achools,  woojd  be  pio- 
mnioeDtly  economiealf  «nd  cakolated  to  provide  for  our  CofDmonwealth 
an  enlightened,  practical,  and  permanent  syateni  of  common  education, 
and  one  which  would  be  adopted  and  appreciated  by  its  citizens,  we  r^ 
spectfully,  but  confidently  present  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  your 
honorable  body,  assured  that  whatever  measures  may,  in  your  wisdom, 
be  adopted  respecting  it,  they  will  be  directed  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  those  whom  you  represent' 

This  memorial  is  signed  by  John  Sergeant,  James  Clarke,  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  James  M.  Porter,  Charles  Chauncey,  6.M.  Keim,  Wah^r  For- 
ward, Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Phineas  ' Jeoks,  Thomas  H.  Sill,  6.  W. 
Woodward,  and  John  Dickey,  the  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  advancement  of  common  education, 
held  in  Harrisburg,  in  June  last ;  and  they  ask,  as  it  seems,  the  attention 
and  signatures  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  the  memorial. 

CoMVEKTiON  on  Educatiok. 

We  have  received  from  £.  •  W.  Sylvester  of  Lyons,  Wayne  coeaty, 
N.  Y.,  a  copy  of  the  Lyons  Argus,  containing  an  account  of  a  Conven- 
tion on  Education,  held  at  the  village  of  Newark,  seven  miles  west  of 
Lyons,  about  the  first  of  January,  at  which  many  spirited  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  common  schools  were  introduced  and  discussed,  and  some 
of  them  adopted.  Among  these,  was  one  respecting  the  means  of  prodoc- 
log  a  spirit  of  subordination  in  schools  and  the  love  of  study,  in  wbiclt 
tJie  practice  of  addreenng  the  moral  powers  of  the  pupils  was  particular- 
ly enjoined,  and  that  of  expelling  from  the  school,  by  the  trustees,  those 
who  cannot  be  restrained  either  by  moral  means,  or  by  an  appeal  to 
their  ambition.  Another  resolution  recommended  the  following  studies, 
as  suitable  for  conunoo  schools,  leaving  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  pursued,  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  viz.  reading,  spelling  and  de- 
fining, aritbmetic,  mental  and  written,  geography,  English  grammart 
writing,  composition,  declamation,  elements  of  philosophy,  history  of  the 
United  States.  A  third  resolution  recomn^ended  a  list  of  books  proper 
to  be  used  in  each  branch.  Another,  still,  requested  all  parents  and 
teachers  to  peruse  carefully,  some  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
education. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Wayne  county,  and  the  friends  of  education  geaefally, 
which  also  appears  in  the  Argus,  and  is  replete  with  sound  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  of  their  unspeaka- 
ble importance.  They  were  also  invited  to  attend  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  convention,  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  the  same  place  ; — 
Newark — on  the  30th  of  January.    We  sympathize  most  deeply,  with 
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these  movements  in  behalf  of  common  schools  and  common  education, 
especially  all  those  where  the  moral  and  physical  nature  is  recognized,  as 
well  as  the  intellect. 

Thb  PaoTiDBifCB  Schools. 

Our  remarks  in  the  last  number  of  this  work,  on  the  movement  in  be- 
half of  schools  in  Providence,  were,  as  it  appears,  a  little  premature* 
According  to  the  Providence  Journal,  the  prospect  has  somewhat  bright' 
enedf  of  late.  Resolutions  have  passed,  in  the  City  Goancil,  by  the  cast^ 
ing  vote  of  the  Mayor,  in  favor  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,SM),  and  of  a  City  High  School.  Several  other  impor- 
tant resolutions  have  passed ;  and  we  hope  the  work  of  reform  is  not 
yet  finished. 

State  or  £do cation  ih  New  Toek. 

We  learn  from  the  late  Message  of  Grov.  Marcy  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  that  the  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  that  State  is 
10,946.  Reports  have  been  received  from  9,718.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren, of  all  ages,  instructed  in  the  conmion  schools  during  the  last  year, 
is  S»34,188.  The  total  amount  of  moneys  expended  for  paying  the  wagee 
of  teachers,  is  $773,241 — including  what  was  derived  from  the  common 
school  and  from  other  town  and  local  funds. 

The  academies  are  also  represented  in  a  condition  equally  flour- 
ishing and  satisfactory.  The  number  of  students  attending  upon  these 
institutions,  is  stated  to  be  over  6,000 ;  a  greater  number  than  has  attend- 
ed them  at  any  former  period. 

Gov.  M.  also  suggests  the  importance  of  appropriations  for  the  perma- 
nent establishment  and  gradual  increase  of  school  district  libraries — that 
more  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  compensation  of  teachers, 
and  for  adequately  supplying  the  demand  for  those  who  are  competent 
and  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  station — and  that  an  in- 
creased number  of  academies  be  suitably  endowed. 

Massachusetts  Schools. 

The  abstract  of  the  late  school  returns  for  this  State  makes  a  volume 
of  300  pages.  All  the  towns  in  the  State  are  heard  from  except  Gharle- 
mont,  Clarksburgh,  Florida,  Goshen,  Harvard,  Holland,  Lenox,  Monroe, 
Tolland,  Wayland,  and  Woburn.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  public 
schools  in  the  State  is  3,918  ;  number  of  scholars  in  winter,  141,837  ;  in 
summer,  133,889 ;  number  of  persons  between  4  and  16  years  of  age, 
177,053  ;  number  of  teachers,  3,370  males  and  8,591  females  ;  average 
wages  paid  per  month,  including  board,  to  males,  $35,44  ;  to  females, 
$11,38;  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 
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9466,328  04.  The  number  of  academies  or  private  schools,  is  854 ; 
aggregate  of  months  kept,  5,619  ;  aggregate  of  scholars,  27,366  ;  paid 
for  tuition,  4^328,03675  ;  amount  of  local  funds,  $189,  536  34 ;  income 
from  the  same,  $9,571  79. — TrtneUer, 

'Teachers^  Mxetikg  at  Ipswich. 

The  Teachers^  Association  for  Essex  County  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing, early  in  December  last,  at  Ipswich.  Besides  the  usual  business  of 
the  annual  meeting,  lectures  were  given  by  Mr  David  Choate  of  £^ex, 
Mr  Batchelder  of  Lynn,  and  Messrs  M.  P.  Parish,  and  D.  H.  Sanborn 
of  Salem.  The  lectures  are  said  by  the  Ipswich  Register  to  have  been 
excellent. 

PopvLAB  Education  ih  Tenitessee. 

From  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  we 
learn  that  ample  means  are  within  its  control  for  a  full  and  efficient  sys- 
tem, including  common  schools,  academies,  and  universities.  The  School 
Fund  amounts  to  upwards  of  81,000,000 ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  add 
to  it  the  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  received,  which  would  swell  the 
amount  nearly  to  $3,500,000.  Of  the  proceeds  of  this  sum,  the  com- 
Diittee  propose  to  appropriate  $100,000  annually  to  common  schools, 
upon  the  plan  which  has  succeeded  so  well  elsewhere,  of  a  partnership 
between  State  munificence  and  individual  enterprise  and  liberality. 
The  adoption  of  the  New  York  system  is  earnesly  recommended. 

The  remainder  of  the  income  of  the  fund  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate 
to  the  colleges  and  academies,  with  some  reference  to  the  education  of 
teachers.  There  are  3  colleges,  70  academies,  and  about  1,000  common 
flchools  in  the  State. — Newark  Sentinel. 
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The  Introductory  Discourse  and  the  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Worcester,  Massa^ 
sacbusetts,  August,  1837.  Including  the  Journal  of  Proceed- 
ings and  a  List  of  the  Officers.  Published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Censorfl.  Boston.  James  Munroe  &»  Co.  1838. 
8vo.    pp.  262. 

We  have  given,  in  former  numbers,  a  brief  account  of  the  lectures 
and  discussions  from  which  the  volume  before  us  is  deri?ed.  The  Board 
of  Censors  were  unable  to  procure  them  all  for  publication  ;  but  those 
which  have  been  received  are  valuable.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume. 


98  Notices  of  Books. 

Joaraal  of  Proceedings.  List  of  Officers.  Annual  Report.  Intro* 
duotory  Dkooursei  by  Elipha  White.  Leeture  1,  bjJofan  Mulligan,  on 
ClaaaicaJ  Education.  Lect  3,  by  Joshua  Bates,  on  Moral  Education. 
Lect.  3,  by  John  L.  Russell,  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History.  Lect.  4, 
by  Theodore  Edson,  on  Public  and  Private  Schools.  Lect.  5,  by  David 
Fosdisk,  Jr.,  on  Elocution.  Lect.  6,  by  Jasper  Adams,  on  College  Dis- 
cipline. Loot.  7,  by  Charles  Brooks,  on  Teachers'  Seminaries.  Lect- 
8,  by  R.  G.  Parker,  on  Teaching  Composition.  Loot.  9,  by  Thomas  H. 
Palmer,  on  Improvement  in  Common  Schools.  Lect.  10,  by  William 
Russell,  on  Reading  and  Declamation. 

First    Annual   Report   of   thb    American    Pbysiological 
Society.     Boston.     Marsh,  Capen  d&  Lyon.     1837.     12mo.    pp. 

148. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  existence  of  a  Physiological  Society 
in  this  city,  and  described,  briefly,  its  character  and  objects.  This  is  the 
Society  to  whose  annual  report  we  now  refer. 

The  Report  contains,  besides  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  society,  1.  A  list  of  cases  of  recovery  from  diseases  by  adopting 
the  vegetable  system  of  living ;  3.  Cases  of  recovery,  by  the  same 
means,  from  disease,  even  in  old  age ;  S.  Experiments  made  by  persons 
in  health,  and  by  laborers ;  4.  Cases  of  bringing  up  on  the  vegetable 
system  ; — added  to  which  are  about  sixty  pages  of  remarks,  most  of 
which  have  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  physical  and  moral  education 
and  management  of  the  young.  It  is  the  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet 
with  which,  as  friends  of  education,  we  have  chiefly  to  do  ;  and  this  we 
cannot  refrain  from  commending  to  every  one  of  our  readers.  It  con- 
tains some  thoughts  which  they  will  hardly  find  elsewhere  ;  but  which 
they  would  probably  deem  very  valuable. 

The  Familt  Nurse,  or  Companion  of  the  Frugal  Housewife. 
By  Mrs  Child.    Boston.    Charles  J.  Hendee.     1837. 

From  the  great  popularity  of  the  Frugal  Housewife,  we  think  this 
little  volume  likely  to  have  an  extensive  circulation,  and  to  do  extensive 
injury.  Not  that  we  question,  for  one  moment,  the  good  intentions  of 
the  author,  or  doubt  the  value  of  some  parts  of  the  work  ;  but  we  do  be- 
lieve and  know,  that  much  she  says  will  tend  to  promote  and  extend  that 
system  of  family  quackery — ^that  dabbling  with  medicine — which  is  al- 
ready nearly  universal,  and  which  produces,  sooner  or  later,  three  times 
as  much  disease  as  it  cures.  It  is,  indeed,  a  work  on  physical  education  ; 
but  it  tends  to  promote,  as  we  fear,  what  the  late  Joseph  Emerson  wae 
accustomed  to  call  bad  education ;— 4m  article  already  too  abundant  in 
the  market,  as  well  as  too  popular. 


BJBCOMMElfDATIONS    OV   THE   ANNALS    OF   £DUCAT10N. 


From  the  Suhdtof  S^ool  JoumaL 

Few  periodicals  published  in  this  eoontry  present 
highfr  Claims  to  patronage  than  the  "Annals/'  The  pres- 
ent editor  is  abundantly  qualified  for  the  department  he 
eceapiea.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayine,  that  it  is 
the  DUTY  of  ^yjory  teacher  to  make  himself  acquainted 
viih  the  eontents  of  the  *'  Annals  of  Education." 

Prom  iJu  Norwich  Courier, 

It  u  an  qnfavorable  omen,  indeed,  for  our  country,  that 
twclTe  millions  of  inhabitants  cannot,  or  rather  teiU  not, 
sof^Mfft  one  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
catum— and  yet  wc  ar^  vaunting  ourselves  as  the  most 
eeEgliteoed  aeiion  of  the  aee.  The  committee  in  every 
seiwiol  district  in  the  state  sooold  take  a  copy  Jrom  the 

Prom  the  Episeopal  Recorder, 

The  "Annals  of  Education ''  we  feel  justified  in  recom- 
BModin^,  as  entitled,  ia  every  respect,  to  public  confi- 


From  teveral  o/the  Teachers  0/ Boston, 

Havini^  taken  the  "  Annals  of  Edueatron  "  from  the 
coauneOfCement  of  the  work,  we  would  confidently 
leeoiumend  the  past  numbers  to  teachers  and  oiheri 
talereeted  in  the  business  of  instruction.  In  our  opinion, 
they  CMitain  a  mass  of  useful  facts  and  information  which 
it  would  be  diflkult  to  find  elsewhere,  and  which  oii^t 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  tnorough  practical 
jastmcter,  who  reeards  the  busmess  in  which  he  is 
bs  m  liberal  proietsion. 

Ebxn.  Baiixt, 
B.  D.  EvERSOif, 
Gxo.  B.  EMXRsoir, 
Alfred  W.Pixx, 
S.  P.  MiLXi. 


Rev,  8.  R.  Hau,  /Vmcmm2  0/  Ote  Tkachers' 
Sembwryai  Jnatnter, 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  stating 

3  opinion  ef  u»  **  Annals  of  Education."  I  have  care- 
y  reed  eo<ry  numhtr  of  it,  from  its  commencement,  and 
am  frank  in  saying  that,  as  an  educator  aad  teacher^  I 
kave  derived  very  essential  «ud  from  each  one  in  the  dis- 
denre  of  the  dnties  of  mv  vocation.  To  the  instiueter, 
it  is  vmabtable.  No  teacner  oa^t  to  be  deprived  of  its 
sid  }  and  no  «>ne,  acquainted  with  its  character,  will  be 
viOmg  to  forego  its  assistance. 

S.  R.  Hall. 

From  Ren,  B.  O.  PxxRi,  Ptndait  o/Lexmgtom  Vni- 

oersj^  I 

I  have  always  re|Nesented  the  "  Annals  of  Educatioa '' 
M  bong,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  work  on  thesubject  in  the 
Eagliaii  langngc.  Shoold  yoa  think  my  name  might 
be  of  the  leMt  nossible  sendee,  you  may  add  it  to  tne 
ist  of  thoee  suoscribing  the  recommenoation,  which  I 
Aoold  have  made  much  stronger. 

B.  O.  PXXRS. 

From  the  Rev.  R.  Andxrsox,  Seerctary  o/the  A.B, 

C.  F,M. 

I  regard  Mr.  Woodbrid^e's  labon  in  the  department 
fi  ediKeiion  as  being  emmently  nsefiil.    The  "  Annals 


of  Education  "  evince  the  same  power  of  seizing  upon 
bets  of  substantial  and  general  mterest  relating  to  his 
■am  subject,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  **  Geog- 
raphy ;"  and  as  a  summary  of  such  facts,  presented  in  a 
great  variety  of  connections  and  aspecu,  this  work  ap- 
peals to  me  to  be  unequalled  by  any  other  m  this  country. 

R^  Anoxbsox. 

9rom  Rn.  M.  Wivstow,  of  the  Mission  Semtnary  at 

Ceylon. 

Ve  have  regulariy  received  (at Ceylon)  the  ''Journal'' 
■d  "Annals  of  Education/'  from  the  commencement  of 
^  work ;  and  no  perioaical  production,  except  the 

I  been  read  in  our  Mission  with 


Herald,  has  I: 

or  satisfaction. 


Valuable  lunts  have 


fmm    it  in  thn   inaniiar»n«M»n*   n4*  evtxr  nwn 


From,  the  Reo  T  II  Gallaudet,  0/ Hartford. 

The  volumes  of  the  "  Annals  of  Eduction  "  contair 
a  store  of  facts  and  principles  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, furnished  by  the  experience  of  numerous  instruct- 
ers  in  America  aud  Europe,  which  renders  the  work 
highly  valuai>le  to  teaeiiers  and  parents.  It  also  com 
prises  a  mass  of  documents  and  statistical  information, 
m  regard  to  the  stale  of  our  own  country,  which  makes 
it.  in  our  view,  important  tliat  it  should  be  possessed  by 
every  library  and  pubiic  institution  in  our  country.  \Ve 
know  of  no  work  which  would  supply  its  place  as  a  book 
of  reference  on  tliese  subjects. 

T.  II.  Gallaudxt. 

From  the  Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Am- 

docer. 

We  have  known  Mr.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  editor  of 
the  "  Annals  of  Education,"  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
most  cordially  wish  success  to  the  work-  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and  which  is  vitally  important  to  tlio  interests 
of  Christian  education.  The  necessity  of  sustaining  the 
"  Annals  of  Education,"  by  tf  patronage  more  liberal 
than  it  has  hitherto  enioyed,  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  periodical  on  ihis  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  which  teachers  and  parents  can  derive  adequate 
information^  as  to  the  best  methods  of  giving  strength 
and  discipline  to  the  youthful  mind. 

E.  Porter, 
Thos.  H.  Skinhxr, 
Ralph  Emxrsok, 
Mosxs  Stuart. 

In  the  preceding  opinions  I  cordially  concur. 

E.  A.  AlfDRKWi, 

Principal  of  the  ML  Vernon  Female  School, 

From  the  Rev.  Jah;ob  Abbott. 

In  my  opinion,  the  ''Annals  of  Education  "  contains  a 
very  vtJuaole  collection  of  materials  for  the  use  of  the 
American  teacher.  The  young  man  who  wuhes  to 
qualify  himself  to  take  a  high>rank  as  an  instructor,  will 
scarcely  find,  in  so  small  a  oompass,  better  means  of 
information  and  improvement. than  in  this  work. 

Jacob  Abbott. 

From  the  Pruident  of  VassoilU  College,  Kentucky. 

I  regard  it  [the ''  Annals  of  Education  "1  as  the  one  the 
most  needed,  and  most  calculated  for  useftuness,  of  all  the 
swarms  that  monthly  and  Quarterly  issue  from  the  press. 
The  persons  whom  it  is  cniefly  designed  to  aid,  most 
need  assistance ;  and  their  work,  if  ri«illy  apprehended 
is,  of  all.  the  most  important.    I  acknowledge  my  own 

Seat  obligations  to  your  ioumal  for  much  valuable  in- 
rmation,  and  many  ezceiient  hints,  and  shall  beiiappy 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  its  circulation. 

John  C  Youiro. 

From  Rec.  P.  Lihdslxt,  President  of  the  Universiiy 
of  NashoiUe,  Tennessee. 

My  dear  sir,— Your  commimication  of  the  9th  inst 
is  before  me.  I  have  learned  of  the  danger,  and 
perused  it  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  with  painful 
mortification,  as  an  American,  and  as  a  fellow>laborer 
in  the  great  cause  of  education.  Who,  among  the 
advocates  of  instruction  in  our  land,  would  not  lament 
the  discontinuance  of  so  usefbl,  instructive,  and  season- 
able a  publication  t  It  is  precisely  what  our  whole 
country  needs,  and  ought  loooly  to  call  for,  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  cause  of  education,  and,  of  course,  to  the 
well  bebg  of  our  popular  institutions.  I  will  do,  ex  asdmo, 
whatever  I  can  to  promote  the  eireulation  of  your  jour 
nal  in  Tennessee. 

Philip  Lihdslxt 

From  Prof.  NuTTiifO,  of  the  JVectcm  Reserve  Cohege 

Ohio. 

I  do  most  ardently  hope,  that  stopping  this  most 
valuable  work  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  ere  this. 
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147  WASHINGTON   STREET, 

BOSTOir,    MASS., 

Supply  the  following  works  to  persons  forwarding  the  amount  of  one  year's 

subscription : — 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

Thif  is  the  oldest  and  moet  raliiable  of  all  periodical  work*  published  in  this  country.  It  has  been  eetal^ 
lished  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

REPRINT  OF  THE  FOUR  QUARTERLIES,  embracing  the  EDINBURGH, 
LONDON  QUARTERLY,  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY,  and  WESTMINSTER  RE- 
VIEWS.   $8,00. 

"  As  organs  of  sound  criticism,  as  repositories  of  literary  reference  and  scientific  information,  these  Re> 
views  continue  unrivalled,  and  are  soueht  after  and  read,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  bat  in  every  court  and 
nation  on  the  European  Continent.  They  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  moat  interesting  of  all  European 
periodical  works. ''— Boston  Gaxette. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.    Edited  by  Professor  Wilsoh.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

"  Blackwood  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  decidedly  the  strongest  and  ablest  magasine  In  the  world:  tts  char* 
acter  is  too.well  known  to  be  reckoned  foiy  where  below  ther  fiht  and  highest  standard  of  Periodical  Lh** 
TtAun.^^Nete  York  StaU  GaxtUe. ; 

THE  METROPOLITAN  AaGAZINE.    Monthly.    $4,00. 

"  The  Metropolitan  need  not  acknowledge  an  inferiority,  within  its  peculiar  Held  of  entaiprlse,  to  aaj 
monthly  in 'Europe  or  America.'*— X>.  /.  Star. 

ENICEERBOCEER  MAGAZINE.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  charming,  a  delightAU  periodical.  The  '  Original  Papers '  are  rapy,  spirited,  and  •lo* 
qnent,  happy  alike  in  style  ami  sentiment ;  while  the  *  Literary  Notices'  are  distinguished  oy  just  and  dli- 
criminating  criticism.''— CAar/es/on  (&  C)  Courier. 

ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION.    Edited  by  William  A.  Aloott.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Few  periodicals  published  in  this  country  present  higher  claims  to  patronage  than  the  "  Annals."  Tha 
present  editor  is  abimdanily  qualified  for  tne  department  he  occupies.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  aaying 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  tha  "  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation.''  "*• 

SELECT  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  and  Eclectic  Joukhal  of  Mbdicikb.  Edited 
by  John  Bell,  M.  D.     Monthly.    $10,00. 

This  is  an  invaluable  publication  lo  the  Medical  Proftsakm.  Its  object  fi  to  rapablfsh  all  valdable  Enf- 
lish  works.  During  the  first  year  of  its  publication  works  were  given  for  ten  doUan  that  could  not  be  par* 
chased  in  the  usual  iMwks  for  less  tlum  fifty. 

American  Medical  Library  and  Intelligencer.  Edited  by  Robley  Danglison,  M.  D. 
Semi-monthly.    $10,00. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Science.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  Edited  by  Forbes  and  Conolly.  Quarterly 
W,00. 

Johnson's  Medico  Chirurgical  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.    $5,00. 

Waldie's  Select  Circulating  Library.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

American  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Christian  Examiner.    Every  other  month.    $4,00. 

New  York  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

Law  Library,  comprising  reprints  of  uie  most  valuable  new  English  iPorlBk 
Monthly.    $10,00. 

American  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art.    Quarterly.    $6,00. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Lady's  Book.    Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Ladies'  Companion.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens.    $3,00 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Parley's  Magazine,  for  Children.    Monthly.    $1,00.    ' 

Family  Magazine.    Monthly.    $1,50. 

New  York  Mirror.    Weekly.    $5.00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  News.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Mirror.    Weekly.    $3,00 

New  York  Albion.    Weekly.    $6,00. 

^JO^  OTIS,  BROADERS  &  CO.  give  particular  attention  to  all  oiders  for  Bookn 
or  Periodicals.  Individuals  or  Clubs  in  the  country  or  abroad  may  be  supplied  regu- 
larly wiih  any  publication  they  order.  Packages  are  made  up  lor  foreign  ports  bj 
every  vessel  that  sails. 
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REJCENT  NOTICES  QF  THE 
Fnm  the  Michigan  Observer. 
American  Annals  of  Education.  We  have  recciv- 
ed  the  first  No.  of  the  eiffhlh  volume  of  this  inlerest- 
iur  and  useful  periodical,  publwhed  at  Boston,  and 
edited  l.v  Wm.^.  Alcoit,  author  of  "  The  Young 
Man's  (Juide,"  "The  Young  Mother,"  &c.-- We 
hesitate  not  to  commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the 
IHends  of  education  in  the  West,  as  a  work  of  ihc 
^rst  order. 

Pmrn  the  Cleveland^  Observer. 
The  Annals  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  of  youth  in  the  land.  He  will  find  it  a  most 
important  auxiliary  in  the  business  of  instruction.  It 
oontains  an  amount  of  useful  facts,  on  the  subject  o! 
teaching,  no  where  else  to  bo  found. 

Prom  the  PmrUand  Transcript. 
We  have  received  the  February  number  of  the  An- 
aals  of  Education,  and  find  it  well  stored  with  useful 
matter.  We  have  bnt  space  to  record  our.  high  opin- 
ittn  of  the  Annal8--ra  magazine  which  should  bp  ta- 
ken in  every  family. 

JFVom  the  New  Hampshire  Observer. 
This  work  might  very  ptofilahly  be  circulated 
among  those  who  desire  to  receive  aid  on  the  subject 
oTfamily,  school,  and  infant  school  education. 

From  the  {PhUaddphia)  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Annals  of  Education.  —  All  interested  in  the  sub- 
iecl  of  education,  including  parents  who  can  aflord 
the  expense  of  three  dollar*  per  annum,  should  avail 
themselves  of  its  instructions. 

Prom  the  Sunday  School  Journal^  for  1837. 
The  new  volume  of  the  American  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation and  Instruction,  appears  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Dr  William  A.  Alcotl,  of  Boston.  Its  read- 
on  will  be  glad  that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
lentleman  of  whom  Mr  Woodbridge  speaks,  as 
well  knovm  to  the  public. as  the  author  of  several 
works  which  exhibit  the  correctness  of  his  vwws,  aa 
well  as  his  xeal,  on  the  subject  of  education."  It  is 
obIv  necessary  to  say  that  he  has  been  the  constant 
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assistant  of  the  editor  from  the  commencement  of  tli 
Annals ;  and  that  he  has  written  some  of  its  mo 
valuable  articles. 

From  the  Providence  Journal, 
With  the  Annals  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  Con 
mittee  Men,"  and  others  interested  in  the  advano 
roent  of  literature  and  science,  an  incalculable  i 
mount  of  good  may  be  accomplished. 

Prom  the  Oiristian  Register, 
We  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  this  fieriedical  • 
devote^,  as  it  is.  to  the  promotion  of  objects,  thi 
which  none  can  oe  more  important— fully  maintaii 
Us  reputation,  and  gradually  increases  in  interest  ai 
value.  ' 

Pwm  the  New  Bedjbrd  Mercury, 
The  American  Annals  of  Education,  appears  to  1 
conducted  with  new  spirit  and  vigor. 

JFVoTO  a  Teather^  Dayton,  Ohio^  Jan,  let,  1838. 

Wm.  A.  Alcoit  —Dear  Sir :  I  consider  the  *<  A 
nals"  invaluable  in  the  cause  of  Education,  and  ca 
not  endure  the  thought  of  its  discontinuance.  1 
every  subscriber  for-  183S  send  you  five- dollars  a 
thus  procure  one  copy  for  himself,  and  one  for  circ 
lation  — he  will  thus  promote  the  dissenunauon 
correct  principles  and  secure  the  continuance  of  o 
of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  in  the  country.  I  se 

ou  five  dollars.  You  will  please  send  me  two  copi 

or  1838. 

.  Yours,  <kc. 


I 


Prom  Prof.  Mc*Gu ffey,  iifOWo. 

A  Teacher  in  the  West  thus  writes.  At  a  Convi 
lion  of  Teachers,  not  long  since,  a  resolution  was 
fercd  recommending  the  "  Annals"  to  the  attenij 
of  Teachers,  *c.  It  was  said  by  Prof.  McOuj 
and  others,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  that  tl 
would  not  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge  and  advi 
Uge  they  had  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  Anm 
ifthey  could  not  obtain  it  in  any  other  way,  for 
vreight  in  gold. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

*  The  tongue  can  no  man  tame,'  says  a  writer  of  high  author- 
ity ;  '  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.'  And  again, 
'  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of 
nature.'  And  another  of  the  same  class  of  writers  observes,  ^  T 
said  in  my  haste  all  men  are  liars.' 

Now  this  testimony  in  regard  to  the  tongue,  as  it  was  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago,  under  the  mode  of  training  then  in 
vogue,  and  as  it  still  is  in  the  nineteenth  century,  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  talk  about  improvements  in  education,  must,  and  does 
mean  something.  The  tongue  iz  '  an  unruly  evil ;'  and  if  we 
ought  not  to  say  that  no  man  '  can  tame'  it,  we  have  at  least  too 
much  reason  to  believe  with  St.  James,  that  it  never  yet  '  hath 
been  tamed.' 

We  mean  not  to  say  in  our  deliberation,  what  David  said  in 
haste — that  all  men  are  liars — at  least,we  do  not  say  they  are  in- 
tentionally and  maliciously  so.  We  hope  better  things ;  we 
believe  better  things.  But  we  need  not  a  Mrs  Opie  to  tell  us — 
at  least  if  we  have  our  eyes  open  to  what  is  going  on  around  us 
— that  lying,  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  various  forms,  and  in  a 
higher  or  lower  degree,  is,  even  in  the  best  society,  almost  uni- 
versal. 

We  have  headed  our  article,  Education  of  the  Tongue.  But 
with  the  foregoing  preamble,  and  the  illustrations  which  follow, 
every  one  will  discover  our  meaning.  It  is  no  part  of  our  ob- 
ject to  treat,  at  present,  of  that  part  of  the  education  of  this  little 
member,  which  pertains  to  the  earlier  and   later  management 
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of  the  voice  and  speech,  however  important  a  figure  it  makes  in 
accomplishing  these  results.  We  have  fulfilled  that  part  of  our 
task  in  our  volume  of  last  year,  at  page  171.  Our  present  busi- 
ness is,  in  short,  with  the  vice  of  lying. 

This  vice  is,  indeed,  acquired  by  the  individual  long  before  he 
can  use  the  tongue ;  and  in  various  ways,  too,  which  do  not 
necessarily  involve  the  use  of  the  tongue  in  others.  There  are 
lies  told  to  children,  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  long  before 
they  can  speak ;  and  often  without  our  speaking  to  them.  We 
may  lie  by  our  looks  and  our  actions,  as  well  as  by  our  words. 
And  some  litde  children,  long  before  they  can  speak,  acquire  the 
habit  of  acting  out  falsehoods. 

He  who  has  thought  much  on  this  subject,  needs  none  of  our 
illustrations  ;  nor  even  those  of  Mrs  Opie.  But  as  some,  in  this 
busy  age,  and  especially  in  our  own  busy  community,  may  not 
have  time  to  think,  at  least  they  believe  so,  it  may  be  well  to  pre- 
sent a  few  plain  examples  of  the  evils  to  which  we  refer. 

How  often,  before  the  infant  is  a  year  old,  do  parents — the 
best  of  parents — indulge  it  in  certain  things,  when  they  them- 
selves are  good-natured,  or,  when  it  is  perfectly  convenient  to 
them,  and  yet  deny  him  those  indulgences  under  circumstances 
which,  for  aught  the  child  can  discover,  are  the  very  same, 
their  own  convenience  alone  excepted  ! 

We  are  at  table,  drinking  our  tea  for  example;  the  child, 
from  sympathy  or  imitation,  or  both,  manifests  a  disposition  to 
taste  with  us,  and  is  indulged.  Perhaps  the  indulgence  is  re- 
peated, again  and  again.  But  soon  we  take  it  into  our  heads,  or 
somebody  gives  us  the  hint  that  tea  is  bad  for  children  ;  and  it 
is  prohibited.  The  child  pleads,  but  no  ;  he  must  not  have  it. 
We  tell  him  it  is  injurious,  and  succeed  in  making  him  un- 
derstand our  meaning.  But  the  good-natured,  indulgent  fit 
again  returns,  and,  the  monitor  being  forgotten,  the  child  again 
has  the  tea.  But  the  cloud  returns  at  length,  or  we  are  too 
busy  for  indulgence,  and  with  it  the  prohibition — to  him  perfect- 
ly arbitrary,  were  it  not  for  the  significant  shrugs,  scowls,  or 
shakes  of  the  head— assuring  him  that  it  is  bad  for  him.  How 
long  does  it  take  a  child  to  learn  that  we  are  governed,  in  the 
whole  matter,  not  by  a  regard  to  his  good,  but  solely  by  our 
own  feelings  at  the  time?  If  he  had  doubts  on  the  subject, 
they  would  be  dissipated  by  seeing  us  drink  so  freely,  what  we 
deny  him.  Young  as  he  is^  he  is  old  enough  not  only  to  discover 
our  inconsistency — nay,  our  falsehoods — but  also  to  make  the 
natural  and  often  rational  inference,  that  what  affords  us  so 
much  gratification,  cannot  be  very  pernicious  to  him. 

Nearly  related  to  this,  are  scores  of  prohibitions,  which  as  the 
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child  grows  older,  are  imposed  on  him.  We  tell  him  of  many 
things  which,  we  say,  will  injure  him  ;  which  yet  he  sees  us  do, 
or  use.  Sometimes,  indeed,  what  we  say  may  be  true.  There 
are  articles  of  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  modes  of  conduct,  more 
proper  for  adults  than  for  children.  In  general,  however,  a 
parent  would  be  wise  in  doing  nothing  in  the  presence  of  & 
child, which  the  latter  has  power  to  do,  which  it  would  be  unsafe 
for  him  to  repeat.  The  child  cannot  often  discover  the  sound- 
ness of  our  objections,  or  the  correctness  of  our  discriminations — 
however  reasonable.  He  concludes,  as  is  too  often  the  fact,  that 
we  are  deceiving  him.  And  when  he  has  learned  the  sad  les- 
son, that  he  cannot  trust  those  whom  he  most  loves,  how  dread- 
ful the  consequences !  And  what,  on  earth,  can  hinder  his  imi- 
tating their  example  ? 

You  have  something  on  your  table  or  about  your  person, 
which  your  child  manifests  a  desire  to  obtain.  You  tell  him  it 
is  not  fit  for  him,  or  attempt  to  conceal  it.  How  long  will  it  be 
ere  he  will  begin  to  conceal  from  you  something  which  it  is  not 
very  convenient  for  him  to  yield  ?  And  when  he  has  reached  this 
stage  of  lying,  how  long  will  it  be  before  he  will  take  another 
degree  in  the  same  craft,  and  attempt  to  deceive  you  in  words  ? 
It  is  but  a  step  from  the  lie  in  countenance  to  the  lie  in  action  ; 
and  but  another  step  from  the  lie  in  action  to  the  lie  in  word  or 
in  deed. 

We  will  give  another  example.  The  child  is  ill.  We  wish 
him  to  take  nauseous  medicine.  He  is  assured  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  his  taste.  We  sip  a  little,  and  assume  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance and  countenance.  But  he  soon  learns  that  he  has  been 
deceived ;  and  how  hmg  will  it  be  ere  he  loses  all  confidence  in 
our  veracity  ;  and  not  only  so,  is  encouraged  to  repeat,  in  his 
way  and  sphere,  our  own  unhappy  example  ? 

As  a  child  grows  older,  and  becomes  more  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  society,  especially  that  part  of  society  which  ought 
to  be  known  to  him  most  favorably,  does  he  find  a  more  strict 
adherence  to  truth  in  those  around  him  ?  Rather  does  not  every 
thing,  in  this  respect,  wax  worse  and  worse  ?  Does  he  not  find 
felsehood  current  every  where,  and  on  almost  all  occasions  ? 

The  parent  makes  promises  to  him  or  to  some  other  member 
of  the  family,  and  does  not  perform  them.  Brothers  and  sisters 
promise,  and,  if  not  convenient,  do  not  perform.  He  soon  learns 
the  lesson  and  imitates. 

Parents,  brothers  and  sisters  smile  and  look  kindly  to  visiters, 
and  urge  them  to  stay  longer  or  call  again  soon ;  with  a  thou- 
sand of  the  like  assurances  of  friendship  ;  and  yet  how  common 
is  it,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  hearing,  not  only  to  criticise  their 
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character  and  manners,  but  to  show  by  our  looks  and  actions,  if 
we  do  not  say  it  in  words,  that  we  are  ^  glad  they  are  gone.' 
Of  lying,  by  saying  '  not  at  home,*  when  we  are  so,  and  requir- 
ing children  or  domestics  to  say  the  same,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary that  we  should  speak ;  so  obviously  evil  are  its  conse- 
quences. 

A  guest  is  invited  ;  and  is  seated  at  our  table.  The  food  is 
served  with  a  thousand  apologies  at  almost  every  dish  or  course, 
for  its  being  no  better ;  but  urged  to  eat  beyond  his  ability  not- 
withstanding. He  praises  the  food,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 
How  soon  does  a  child  see  through  all  this  'game  !'  How  soon 
does  he  find,  when  the  guest  is  gone,  that  the  food  was  the  very 
best  in  its  kind  ;  and  that  the  guest,  though  urged  so  anxiously 
to  eat  more,  is  regarded  as  a  very  glutton  ! — How  often  dochil- 
dren  hear  a  lady's  furniture,  or  dress,  or  work,  praised  to  her 
face,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  absent,  hear  her  abused  and  perhaps 
laughed  at  for  her  negligence,  her  slovenliness,  or  her  credulity  ! 
How  often  do  they  hear  the  pleasing  yes — even  though  they 
know  it  as  hollow  as  it  can  possibly  be — to  such  questions  as  '  Is 
not  my  dress  pretty  ?  Is  not  my  bonnet  becoming  ?  Is  not  the 
color  beautiful  ?  Is  not  this  a  fine  child  ?' 

One  sort  of  lying  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which,  in  some  of 
its  forms  and  degrees,  is  almost  or  quite  universal,  even 
among  the  better  sort  of  the  community.  According  to  Mrs 
Opie,  it  is  practical  lying.  But  whether  it  deserves  this  name 
or  not,  we  know  its  tendency  on  the  young  is  most  unhappy. 
He  has  but  half  lived  in  the  world,  who  cannot  see  that  if  it  be 
not  lying,  it  leads  to  it.     Mrs  Opie  thus  describes  it. 

'  it  has  been  said  that  the  great  art  of  dress  is  to  conceal 
DEFECTS  and  HEIGHTEN  BEAUTIES  ;  therefore,  as  concealment 
is  deception,  this  great  art  of  dress  is  founded  on  falsehood ; 
but  certainly,  in  some  instances,  on  falsehood,  comparatively ^  of 
an  innocent  kind. 

'  If  the  false  hair  be  so  worn,  that  no  one  can  fancy  it  natural; 
if  the  bloom  on  the  cheek  is  such,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  nature  ;  or,  if  the  person  who  "  conceals  defects  and  height- 
ens beauties,"  openly  avows  the  practice,  then  is  the  deception 
annihilated.  But,  if  the  cheek  be  so  artfully  tinted,  that  its  hue 
is  mistaken  for  natural  color ;  if  the  false  hair  be  so  skilfully 
worn,  that  it  passes  for  natural  hair  ;  if  the  crooked  person,  or 
meagre  form,  be  so  cunningly  assisted  by  dress,  that  the  uneven 
shoulder  disappears,  and  becoming  fulness  succeeds  to  unbe- 
coming thinness ;  while  the  man  or  woman,  thus  assisted  by  art, 
expects  their  charms  will  be  imputed  to  nature  alone;  then 
these  aids  of  dress  partake  of  the  nature  of  other  lying,  and 
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become  equally  vicioud  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  and  the 
moral. 

'  While  men  hide  baldness  by  gluing  a  piece  of  false  hair  on 
on  their  heads,  meaning  that  it  should  pass  for  their  own,  and 
while  a  false  calf  gives  muscular  beauty  to  a  shapeless  leg, 
can  the  observer  on  human  life  do  otherwise  than  include  the 
wiser  sex  in  the  list  of  those  who  indulge  in  the  permitted  arti- 
fices and  mysteries  of  the  toilet  ?  Nay  ;  bolder  still  are  the  ad- 
vances of  some  men  into  its  sacred  mysteries.  I  have  seen  the 
eye-brows,  even  of  the  young,  darkened  by  the  hand  of  art,  and 
their  cheeks  reddened  by  its  touch. 

'I  do  not  wish  to  censure  any  one  for  liaving  recourse  to  art 
to  hide  the  defects  of  nature ;  and,  I  have  expressly  said,  that 
such  practices  are  comparatively  innocent ;  but,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  they  cease  to  be  innocent,  and  become  passive  and  practi- 
cal lies  also,  if,  when  men  and  women  hear  the  fineness  of  their 
complexion,  hair,  or  teeth  commended  in  their  presence,  they 
do  not  own  that  the  beauty  so  commended  is  entirely  artificial, 
provided  such  be  really  the  case.' 

Teachers  of  schools  are  frequently '  as  much  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  lying  as  parents.  How  many  a  time,  have  we 
seen  them  express  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  call  of  a  visiter ; 
urge  him  to  remain ;  and  then  request  him  to  call  again ;  when 
almost  every  pupil  of  the  school  knew  that  his  pretensions  were 
all  hollow ;  and  that  he  was  not  only  sorry  at  heart  to  receive 
visiters  at  his  school-room,  but  most  profoundly  glad  when  they 
were  gone  ? 

How,  many  a  time,  moreover,  have  we  seen  a  reading  lesson 
introduced  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  pupils'  progress,  which  had 
been  read  over  and  over  till  it  was  at  the  tongue's  end  of  every 
pupil !  We  have  not  only  seen  this  done,  without  any  remarks 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  which  case  it  was  a  lie,  even  ;  but 
we  have  also  heard  teachers  state,  again  and  again,  before  select- 
ing the  lesson,  that  they  had  no  choice  in  regard  to  place;  that 
the  class  would  read,  for  aught  they  knew,  about  as  well  in  one 
place  as  another  1 

But  it  is  not  in  regard  to  the  reading  lesson  alone,  that  we 
have  witnessed  these  falsehoods.  The  whole  business  of '  ex- 
hibiting' in  schools,  so  far  as  more  than  thirty  years  of  observa- 
tion and  experience  warrant  us  in  expressing  an  opinion,  is  but 
a  tissue  of  deception  and  falsehood ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
combined  influence  of  family  and  school  to  teach  this  form  of 
depravity,  we  marvel  not  that  there  is  so  little  truth  remaining 
among  us,  but  rather  that  there  is  any  at  all.    We  wonder  not 
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that  ^  the  whole  head'  of  the  community  '  is  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint ;'  but  that  there  is  any  moral  soundness  of  body, 
head  or  limb  among  us. 

We  are  driven,  on  every  hand,  to  similar  conclusions ;  1.  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  conscientiousness  among  us  ;  and  2.  that 
there  is  an  universal  neglect  of  the  command, '  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go.'  The  love  of  gain  is  the  predomina- 
ting passion.  Mammon  reigns  supreme,  we  had  almost  said 
*  sole  monarch.'  The  tongue  is  educated,  but  it  is  to  falsehood, 
in  one  form  or  another.  Children  are  not  only  trained  to  lying, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  born ;  but  to  expect  those  around 
them  to  lie.  We  know  of  individuals  who  expect  nothing  from 
those  around  them  in  the  state  of  simple  truth ;  and  who  no 
more  think  of  hearing  a  statement  without  finding  it  necessary 
to  interpret  it,  than  they  expect  to  witness  a  miracle.  Every 
where  they  expect  to  find  insincerity,  duplicity,  falsehood,  and 
hypocrisy.  No  person  means,  they  suppose,  what  the  plain 
language  he  uses  would  seem  to  mean,  uninterpreted ;  no  per- 
son, they  believe,  is  what  he  appears  to  be.  This  is  a  sad  con- 
dition ;  but  it  is  that  of  many  an  individual  among  us ;  and 
every  successive  generation,  increases  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons.    Where  is  this  state  of  things  to  end  ? 

What  seems  most  shocking  of  all  is,  that  in  both  families  and 
schools,  we  often  employ  *  lying  to  cure  lying.'  There  is  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject,  in  Vol.  VI.  of  this  work,  at  page  167,  which 
may  serve  as  a  tolerable  illustration  of  the  principle  we  now  ad- 
vance, to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader.  But  not  only 
do  we  employ  direct  falsehood  in  our  efforts  to  cure  it,  we  teach 
it  indirectly,  and,  in  some  families  perpetually.  For  falsehood, 
among  other  crimes,  the  threat  is  continually  heard, '  I  '11  whip 
you,  if  you  do  so  again.'  'If  I  ever  find  you  telling  another  wrong 
story,  I  'II  lick  you.'  And  yet,  though  the  crime  is  repeated 
by  scores  or  hundreds,  the  threat  is  seldom,  if  ever,  executed. 
Children  who  hear  this  sort  of  threatening,  seldom  expect  it  to 
be  executed  ;  and  they  are  not  only  emboldened  to  tell  lies  as 
before,  with  impunity,  but  even  to  go  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  in  a  habit  which  parental  example,  with  almost  every 
breath,  tends  to  enforce.  Surely,  the  tongue  is  educated,  but  it 
is  bad  education.  Surely,  if  any  department  of  education  needs 
reform,  it  is  this.  What  can  be  expected,  where  the  education 
of  the  tongue  to  lying  is  so  common  as  scarcely  to  arrest  public 
attention  ? 
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PREPARATORY  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 

A  GREAT  proportion  of  the  instruction  which  President  Dwight 
received  before  he  arrived  at  six  years  of  age^  says  his  biogra- 
pher, was  at  home  with  his  mother.  Here  he  had  his  regular 
hours  for  study,  as  in  a  school ;  and  twice  a  day  she  heard  him 
repeat  his  lesson.  In  addition  to  his  stated  task,  however,  he 
watched  the  cradle  of  his  younger  brothers.  When  his  lesson 
was  recited,  he  was  permitted  to  read  such  books  as  he  chose^ 
until  the  limited  period  was  expired.  During  these  intervals, 
he  often  read  over  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  an 
account  of  them  to  his  mother. 

At  eight  years  of  age,  after  he  had  now  been  something  like 
two  years  at  the  grammar  school,  he  again  fell  under  the  sole  in- 
struction of  his  mother.  His  attention  was  now  directed  to 
Josephus  and  Frideaux,  and  the  more  modern  history  of  the 
Jews.  After  this,  he  read  Rollin,  Hooke's  History  of  Rome, 
Histories  of  Greece  and  England,  and  accounts  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England,  and  their  wars  with  the  Indians.  Often 
was  he  heard  to  say,  that  almost  all  his  knowledge  of  geography 
and  history  was  acquired  at  this  period  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
few  persons  have  possessed  a  more  extensive  or  more  accurate 
acquaintance  with  either  of  these  sciences. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  human  constitution 
to  prevent  a  mother  from  accomplishing  the  same  thing,  in  the 
education  of  a  son,  in  1838,  which  was  done  by  the  mother  of 
Dwight  in  1760.  Children  now,  as  then,  are  full  of  curiosity, 
and  nothing  gratifies  this  curiosity  more  readily,  than  the  events 
of  history  and  the  facts  of  geography.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
undertake  to  say  that  the  precise  plan  of  Mrs  Dwight  should  be 
followed  out  by  every  mother.  What  we  wish  most  strongly  to 
enforce  is,  the  idea  that  these  studies  should  be  commenced  at 
home ;  and  that  it  is  the  scholar  who  commences  his  studies  in 
this  way,  who  makes  the  most  important  and  permanent  ac- 
quisitions. 

By  commencing  the  study  of  history  at  home,  however,  we 
mean  something  more  than  was  done  in  the  case  of  Dr  Dwight. 
We  would,  indeed,  that  every  child  should  have  his  set  hours  of 
study  and  his  regular  recitations  under  the  paternal  roof,  espe- 
cially when  he  attends  no  other  school.  These  habits  of  study 
and  recitation  must  be  acquired  ;  aud  that,  too,  as  early  in  life 
as  the  circumstances  may  admit.  But  until  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
paratory work  is  done,  they  should  be  very  short    And  even 
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then  they  should,  in  our  view,  be  conducted  on  a  plan  somewhat 
diflerent  from  that  which  is  usually  adopted. 

The  best  and  most  practical  students  in  history  we  have  ever 
known,  had  their  attention  first  directed  to  this  science,  by  tales 
of '  olden  time,'  related  by  parents,  grand  parents,  and  neigh- 
bors. Sometimes  the  work  is  begim  with  one  event,  sometimes 
with  another.  Perhaps  the  grandfather  has  been,  at  some  time 
of  his  life,  a  soldier.  Perhaps  the  father  or  the  mother  has  vis- 
ited Yorktown,  or  Saratoga,  or  Bunker  Hill.  Or  a  neighbor, 
who  is  a  frequent  visiter  in  the  family — ^an  aged  person  and  a 
famous  story-teller — has  been  a  traveller,  or  fought  battles,  or 
read  the  history  of  wars  and  revolutions.  Or,  lastly,  perhaps 
some  spot  in  the  neighborhood  has  a  name  which  reminds  us  of 
important  events  in  history ;  as  *  Annawon's  Rock,'  *  Cornwal- 
lis'  Cave,'  -Washington  Street,'  '  French  Hill.'  '  Dutch  Point,' 
the  '  Charter  Oak,'  &c.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  live  in  New 
England,  and  not  be  reminded,  in  some  such  way,  of  the  events 
of  New  England's  history.  The  Indian  names  of  towns,  too, 
around  us  are  sometimes  preserved.  Thus  we  were  early  told  oJF 
Naugatuc,  Quinnipic,  Panthorn,  Magunkum,  &c. — the  Indian 
names  of  places  in  the  neighborhood. 

Suppose  a  family  resides  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  place  called 
French  Hill — and  such  a  place  and  such  facts  as  we  are  going 
to  suppose,  have  existed.  The  name  French  Hill  was  applied 
to  the  place  because  a  portion  of  the  French  troops,  in  the  days 
of  the  American  Revolution,  once  encamped  on  it.  Now  the 
natural  course  to  be  pursued  is,  to  begin  a  familiar  conversation 
with  the  child  about  French  Hill,  and  introduce  him  gradually 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  events  connected  with  it.  The  child  in** 
quires,  or  may  be  led  to  inquire,  who  the  French  were  ;  where 
they  were  marching  from  when  they  encamped  on  French  Hill; 
where  they  were  going  ;  who  the  general  was  ;  how  they  were 
dressed ;  what  finally  became  of  them,  &c.  The  conversatioUi 
without  being  forced,  may  be  gradually  extended  by  any  inge- 
nious parent  or  teacher  who  is  himself  a  historian,  to  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  American  Revolution ;  to  the  principal  char- 
acters concerned  in  it ;  to  the  history  of  our  country  prior  to 
the  revolution  ;  and  to  the  history  of  England.  We  shall  also 
be  led  inadvertently,  or  rather  imperceptibly,  to  the  history  of 
Lafayette  and  the  French  revolution  and  history.  Then  will 
follow,  in  a  natural  connection,  the  history  of  other  nations  ;  for 
the  history  of  no  nation  or  country  can  be  completely  isolated. 
And  thus,  as  we  see,  the  topic,  French  Hill,  may  serve  as  the 
starting  point — the  nucleus — ^whence  we  proceed  to  the  study  of 
all  history. 
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Something  like  this,  we  believe  to  be  the  true  method  of  in- 
troducing all  children  to  the  study  of  this  important  branch  of 
human  science  ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  plan  which,  if  not  like  this, 
is  at  least  natural  like  it,  that  we  believe  it  possible  to  secure, 
in  our  pupils  and  children,  the  love  of  this  study.  It  is  only  a 
course  of  familiar  conversational  instruction  of  this  kind,  more- 
over, that  we  deem  worthy  the  name  of  preparatory  history. 

A  thousand  objections,  we  are  aware,  will  be  brought  against 
the  methods  we  here  propose,  of  acquiring  the  keys  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  history.  But  many  of  these  objections,  after  all,  amount 
to  little  more  than  mere  apologies  for  indolence,  pleasure  seek- 
ing, or  money  making.  The  greatest  real,  solid  objection  is  the 
want  of  topics,  as  we  have  called  them.  For  after  all,  it  is  not 
every  family  nor  every  school,  that  is  familiar  with  a  '  Charter 
Oak,'  or  indeed  with  any  considerable  clue  to  the  Indian  or  the 
American  history.  There  may  be,  here  and  there  a  family,  of 
whom  not  a  member  has  ever  been  made  familiar  with  any  such 
'  starting  point'  at  all.     What,  then,  shall  be  done  ? 

We  have  alluded  to  Lafayette,  and  to  the  characters  concern- 
ed in  the  American  revolution.  Now  every  child  has  heard  of 
Washington.  Let  him  be  told,  then,  of  Washington.  Let  the 
father  or  the  mother,  or  both  of  them,  in  their  respective  turns, 
relate  anecdotes  of  that  comparatively  great  and  good  man — of 
his  childhood,  of  his  youth,  of  his  maturer  years,  of  bis  prudence, 
of  his  boldness,  of  his  dangers,  of  his  victories,  of  his  hair  breadth 
escapes,  of  his  conduct  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  his  management  of  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon.  Let  all 
this  be  done  as  soon,  almost,  as  he  is  able  to  speak ;  and  whenev- 
er he  is  able  to  read,  let  one  of  the  best  biographies  of  Washing- 
ton be  placed  in  his  hands.  Conversation  or  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject would  inevitably  lead  any  child,  whose  virgin  curiosity  had 
not  been  repressed  by  parental  indiflerence  and  coldness,  to 
make  frequent  inquiries ;  which  should  always  be  attended  to. 
The  parent  should  ever  meet  him  more  than  half  way  ;  he  should 
be  constantly  leading  him,  and  not  merely  following  him.  For 
the  discharge  of  this  great  duty,  however,  the  mother,  were  she 
not,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  the  slave,  either  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily, of  fashion,  would  be  most  happily  situated  and 
adapted ;  but  the  father  could  also  do  much,  at  least  as  an  as- 
sistant. 

These  childish  inquiries,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  would 
lead,  almost  inevitably,  to  the  more  prominent  events  of  the  rev- 
olution ;  and  if  the  mother  were  prepared  in  the  manner  it  is 
highly  desirable  she  should  be  for  her  task,  might  be  made  to  in- 
volve the  whole  history  of  the  United  States.     Then  the  history 
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of  the  United  States,  involving,  as  it  does  necessarily,  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  &.c.  would  lead  gradually 
to  the  study  of  those  countries — their  history  and  their  geogra- 
phy, for  history  and  geography  are  hardly  separable — and  the 
study  of  the  life  of  Washington  leading  to  that  of  the  life  of 
Lafayette,  would  involve  again,  through  him,  a  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  principal  events,  but  of  the  principal  actors  of 
French  history. 

It  is  not  indispensably  necessary,  by  the  way,  to  introduce  the 
young  child  first  to  Washingtdn.  His  name  was  merely  referred 
to  because  he  was  so  conspicuous  an  actor  in  a  great  and  im- 
portant drama.  Other  men,  in  whom  a  child  happened  to  be 
interested,  especially  if  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  heroes 
of  the  story  of  the  grandfather  or  oft-visiting  neighbor,  sucJi 
as  Gates,  Greene,  Marion,  or  even  Arnold,  might  lead  to  the 
same  results.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  individual,  who  figured 
so  extensively  in  history,  whose  life,  if  properly  and  usefully 
written,would  not  include  the  history,  for  the  time,  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  lived  and  acted. 

Nay,  we  have  often  thought,  with  others  whose  observation 
has  been  more  extensive,  and  whose  experience  in  teaching 
larger  than  our  own,  that  all  history  would  be  best  taught,  not 
not  only  in  the  dawn  of  life  but  at  every  age,  through  the  medi- 
um of  biography.  No  man,  for  example,  can  understand  well 
the  biography  of  Washington,  involved  as  it  is  with  the  events 
in  which  he  was  so  deeply  concerned,  without  understanding 
virell  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  not  merely  during  the 
life  of  Washington,  but  long  before  he  was  born,  if  not  for  some 
time  after  his  death.  And  if  an  ingenious  youth,  in  reading  the 
life  of  Washington,  does  not  obtain  this  sort  of  knowledge,  it  is 
either  because  the  work  is  not  properly  written,  or  because  he 
does  not  receive  that  kind  of  collateral  instruction  as  he  goes 
along,  from  parents  or  teachers,  which  is  so  indispensable. 
And  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  life  of  almost  every  other 
conspicuous  man,  either  in  the  United  States  or  any  other  coun- 
try. It  is  the  actions  of  conspicuous  men  that  make  history ; 
why  then,  should  not  a  full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
actions  render  us  historians  ? 

But  we  are  not  pleading,  at  the  present  time,  for  any  but  the 
younger  classes  of  learners.  These  we  do  say — and  must  again 
insist  upon  it — should  first  be  taught  in  the  way  we  have  de- 
scribed. Above  all — we  had  almost  said  more  than  all,  but  we 
mean  not  quite  so  much — they  should,  if  possible,  be  blest  with 
the  <  Tales  of  a  Grandfather/  and  the '  Simple  Stories  of  a  Moth- 
er's love.'  Not  alone  that  series  of  tales  peculiarly  characterized 
by  the  title  we  have  ♦^iven,  for  there  are  many  firrp«^dfathers  out 
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of  Scotland  ;  nor  the  stories  of  any  mother  who  stands  out  re- 
markably distinguished  from  all  others.  We  believe  that  every 
grandfether  has  an  abundance  of  stories  laid  up  in  the  book  of 
his  long  experience,  which  he  sighs  and  suffers  to  relate,  and 
which  the  grand  child's  whole  nature  is  sufiering  for  the  want 
of;  and  which,  unless  some  bond  or  medium  of  communication 
can  be  discovered,  will  soon  be  buried  with  the  former  in  the 
grave.  Now  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;  but  it 
is  still  exceedingly  blessed  to  be  the  recipient  of  that  which  is 
truly  valuable ;  and  we  do  most  heartily  and  fully  believe,  that 
while  it  would  contribute  most  largely  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness— body  and  mind — of  the  aged  to  act  thus  the  part  of  his- 
torians and  guardians  of  the  rising  generation,  the  latter  would 
still  be  benefited  beyond  the  mostenlarged  conceptions  of  those 
whose  opportunities  for  reflection  on  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature  have  been  but  limited,  by  such  a  course  of  management 
as  we  have  described. 

But  it  is  not  a  preparatory  knowledge  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy alone  to  which  every  child  should  be  led  by  this  domestic 
GoUege^  with  its  array  of  natural  presidents,  professors  and  tutors 
-—the  grand  parents,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  A  love  for 
the  elements  of  ail  useful  knowledge  should,  be  acquired  here ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason,  of  weight,  why  it  should  not  be  so.  No 
school  out  of  the  family — whether  it  bear  the  name  of  infant 
school,  district  school,  academy,  high  school,  college,  or  univer- 
sity—can ever  be  what  it  should  be,  till  the  teachers  of  this  do- 
mestic, primary,  and  most  indispensable  of  all  colleges  are  pre- 
pared and  disposed  to  do  their  duties,  both  preliminary  and  co- 
operative. 


SOWING  THE  SEEDS  OP  CHARACTER.  No.  II, 

I  HAVE  already  told  you  how  my  friend  Honestus  manages  to 
encourage  in  his  children  the  love  of  observation  and  study. — I 
was  going  to  say  '  infuse  into,'  instead  of  ^  encourage  in,'  and, 
such  is  the  power  of  habit,  that  I  actually  wrote  it  so,  but  after- 
wards erased  it.  As  much  do  I  believe  all  children  endowed  by 
the  God  of  nature  with  the  love  of  observation  and.  study,  as  [ 
believe  that  two  and  two  make  four.  I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose 
that  all  are  precisely  alike  in  this  respect.  I  know  better.  Still 
I  never  yet  found  the  child  who  was  not  fond  of  observation,  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  eyes,  ears,  hands^  &c. 
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and  could  use  th«in ;  nor,  until  be  bad  be^n  spoiled, who  was  not 
fond  even  of  hard  study. 

Here  I  know  my  sentiments  may  be  a  little  novel.  But  in 
how  many  instances  have  I  seen  the  young  and  unspoiled  child 
as  intensely  engaged — and  for  as  long  a  period,  to  him — in  the 
examination  of  some  new  object,  as  a  philosopher  1  Does  he  not 
put  it  to  the  test,  as  it  were,  of  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  &c.  ? 
Does  he  not  examine  it,  on  every  side,  a  thousand  times  over  ? 
Does  he  not  at  last  break  it,  to  examine  its  character  still  more 
deeply  ?  And  unless  we  cry  out  against  him,  does  not  this  new 
avenue  to  a  knowledge  of  its  interior,  engage  his  attention  for  a 
long  period  ?  Now  what  is  all  this  but  the  incipient  development 
of  a  love  for  study  7 

I  wish  to  see  this  love  of  observation  and  study  perpetuated. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  prodigies  of  children,  by  the  premature 
study  of  books  ;  far  enough  from  that.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  not  believe  those  philosophers  who  tell  us  the  brain  must  not 
be  exercised  till  the  child  is  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  The 
child's  brain,  for  aught  I  can  learn,  is  as  well  developed,  and  as 
fit  for  action  as  his  lungs  or  his  stomach ;  and  not  more  tender. 
May,  both  the  philosophers  and  physiologists  admit  that  the  brain 
is  developed  quite  in  advance  of  the  other  organs.  Why  then, 
should  its  moderate  use  be  more  injurious  than  a  moderate  use 
of  the  stomach,  or  any  other  tender  internal  organ  ?  Rather,  I 
might  ask,  why  should  its  moderate  use — and  I  contend  for  no 
other — be  more  injurious  than  that  immoderate  use,  or,  as  it 
should  be  called,  abuse,  of  the  stomach,  which  is  every  where 
witnessed  ? 

Need  I  stop  here,  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  abuses  of  the 
stomach  ?  Does  not  every  reader,  who  is  a  parent,  know  how 
apt  parents  are  to  over-feed  their  children,  to  feed  them  too 
often,  and  to  feed  them  with  improper  substances — substances, 
I  mean,  which  keep  its  tender  lining  membrane  in  an  almost 
constant  state  of  redness  or  half-infiammation--^such  as  condi- 
ments, pastry,  fat,  coffee  and  tea  ? 

If  it  is  said  that  the  constant  abuse  of  the  stomach,  instead  of 
justifying  an  abuse  of  other  organs,  especially  the  brain,  only  re- 
quires, on  the  contrary,  that  we  should  guard  that  organ  with 
increased  care,  I  grant  it.  Still  I  must  insist,  that  both  the 
stomach  and  the  brain  are  made  for  action;  that  the 
healthy  action  and  development  of  both  require  exercise  ;  and 
that  the  brain,  developed  as  it  always  is,  quite  in  advance  of  the 
stomach,  permits  and  even  requires  more  exercise,  in  proportion 
to  the  age,  than  the  stomach.  Nay,  I  see  in  this  provision  of 
the  Creator,  one  of  the  most  striking  marks  of  his  wisdom. 
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Knowledge,  to  be  useftd  as  a  guide  in  life,  should  always  be  in 
advance  of  other  things.  Were  we  governed  by  instinct,  solely, 
this  might  not  be  necessary ;  but  rational,  as  we  are,  how  can 
we  be  expected  to  act — at  least  to  act  wisely — any  farther  than 
we  know  1 

Again,  I  say,  that  I  am  not  defending  the  practice  of  premature- 
ly tasking  the  brain  or  any  other  organ.  Half  the  diseases  which 
afflict  humanity,  probably  have  their  origin  in  causes  of  this  kind ; 
and  half  those  which  are  hereditary,  are  aggravated  and  render- 
ed  unnecessarily  fatal  by  them.  Still,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, I  deem  the  moderate  and  appropriate  use  of  all  the 
organs,  and  the  brain  among  the  rest,  not  only  harmless,  but 
salutary  ;  and  I  hope  no  parent  or  teacher  will  be  frightened  out 
of  a  reasonable  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  the  infant,  because  he 
is  told  by  pseudo- philosophers,  physiologists,  or  phrenologists, 
that  there  is  danger  of  injuring  its  tender  organ.  I  hope  the 
mind  will  be  always  kept  in  advance  of  the  instincts  and  pro- 
pensities ;  not  so  much,  it  is  true,  by  books  or  set  lessons,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  long  ones,  as  by  familiar  conversation,  short 
and  appropriate  stories,  apt  illustrations,  and  occasional  readings. 
As  to  set  lessons,  they  should  at  the  earliest  age  be  short.  As 
the  infantile  stomach  demands  small,  but  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quent supplies,  with  seasons  of  rest  or  change  quite  as  frequent, 
so  does  the  brain.  Th^  error  of  parents  and  the  teachers  of 
infant  and  primary  schools  probably  consists  far  less  in  cultiva- 
ting the  mind  proportionably,  than  in  attempting  to  keep  it  em- 
ployed too  long  at  a  time,  or  too  long  on  the  same  subject,  and, 
above  all,  in  repressing  physical  exercise,  at  frequent  and  suita- 
ble seasons,  and  in  suitable  measure. 

But  I  must  return  from  this  long  digression,  to  tell  you  more 
about  my  friend  Honestus.  Intellectual  education  is  not,  with 
him,  a  prominent  object.  He  does  not  teach  his  children  to  ob- 
serve for  the  sake  of  observing,  or  to  remember  for  the  sake  of 
remembering.  Nor  does  he  ever  feel  satisfied  in  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  language  or  facts.  Though  he  would  have  them  by  all 
means  intelligent,  he  is  still  more  anxious  to  have  them  good. 
The  adversary  of  all  good,  he  is  accustomed  to  say,  is  by  no 
means  wanting  in  knowledge  ;  the  trouble  with  him  is,  that  he 
makes  a  bad  use  of  it.  Let  my  children,  he  says,  be  wise  ;  but 
let  them  be  wise  that  they  may  be  healthful,  and  good,  and  use- 
ful, and  happy. 

I  have  presented  you  an  example  of  Honestus'  method  of 
giving  instruction  on  health,  when  speaking  of  his  conversation 
with  his  chiklren  about  twilight.  That  may  serve  as  a  tolera- 
ble specimen  of  this  part  of  his  course  of  instruction.     The  pre- 
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oeptive  part  of  all  his  physical  education  is  conducted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

What  he  teaches,  however,  in  this  way,  is  enforced  by  a  cor- 
responding example.  He  does  not  expect  his  children  will  rise 
early,  however  ingenious  in  their  nature  or  application  his  lessons 
on  the  subject  may  be,  so  long  as  he  lies  in  bed  late  himself. 
He  does  not  expect  them  to  be  temperate,  while  they  see  him 
gluttonous.  He  does  not  expect  they  will  become  habitually 
early  risers  from  being  called  or  scolded  up ;  or  temperate,  from 
being  lectured  for  intemperance  or  for  gluttony.  He  expects  to 
be,  in  all  things,  what  he  wishes  his  children  to  be.  On  this 
great  principle  he  takes  his  stand,  and  has  long  done  so.  He 
was  a  schoolmaster  many  years,  and  a  successful  one  ;  and  no 
small  share  of  his  success  was  the  result  of  acting  on  this  prin* 
ciple. 

But  he  carries  this  principle  into  morals,  as  much  as  into  man- 
ners and  physical  habits ;  and  even  more.  Here  it  is,  pre-emi- 
nently, that  he  becomes  what  he  would  have  his  children  be. 
And  here  it  is,  more  than  any  where  else,  that  the  world  goes 
wrong. — It  is  in  awakening,  developing  and  directing  the  affec- 
tions; it  is  in  forming  the  temper,  and  bringing  into  proper  sub- 
jection the  propensities;  it  is,  in  one  word,  in  educating  the 
heart,  that  the  spirit  of  reform,  at  the  present  crisis,  seems  to  be 
most  demanded. 

Honestus  wishes  to  have  his  children  quiet  and  serene.  Does 
he  tell  them  stories,  illustrating  the  advantages  of  a  serene  tem- 
per ?  Does  he  labor  with  all  his  might,  to  secure  their  conscien- 
tious approbation  of  the  right,  and  their  hearty  condemnation  of 
the  wrong  7  To  effect  this,  even  in  a  preceptive  way,  does  he 
exert  himself  in  season  and  out  of  season,  on  every  proper  oc- 
casion ?  Does  he  exhaust  his  powers  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence 
in  setting  forth,  from  time  to  time,  the  advantages  of  possessing 
our  souls  in  patience  ?  He  certainly  does.  But  is  this  all  ?  Very 
fax  from  that.  All  this  might  be  (/one,  and  well  done;  and  yet 
the  more  important  division  of  this  department  of  moral  educa- 
tion left,  not  merely  undone,  but  untouched. 

If  he  wishes  his  children  to  speak  in  a  low  tone  of  voice — I 
mean  without  hollowing — in  common  conversation, he  speaks  thus 
himself.  If  he  wishes  them  to  maintain  a  quiet  deportment  at  table 
or  elsewhere,  he  keeps  as  quiet  as  possible  himself. '  If  he  does 
not  wish  them  to  interrupt  each  other,  or  their  parents  or  friends 
or  playmates,  in  conversation,  he  takes  care  not  to  interrupt  them 
or  any  one  else,  in  their  presence.  If  he  wishes  lo  discourage 
all  haste,  or  discontent,  or  murmuring,  or  frowning,  he  takes 
care  to  go  calmly  to  work,  to  be  contented,  good-natured,  and 
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smiling.  And  if  be  does  not  wish  them  to  *  answer  again/  or  to 
criminate  each  other,  he  takes  care  not  to  set  them  the  example. 
Inshort)  he  strives  to  be,  in  alt  the  commonest  circumstances  of 
life,  what  he  wishes  them  to  be. 

Samuel  is  fond  of  exaggeration.  Perhaps  he  acquired  the 
habit  at  the  district  school.  <  I  saw,'  he  would  say,  '  a  hundred 
dogs  to-day,  father ;'  when  he  knows,  if  he  would  reflect,  that 
there  were  scarcely  twenty.  *  I  saw  a  groat  turnip  to-day,  in 
passing  through  the  street,  as  large  round  as  a  bushel  basket ;' 
he  told  his  father  when  he  came  home,  one  evening ;  whereas 
be  knew,  perfectly  well,  that  he  was  guilty  of  exaggerating. 

Btit  how  does  his  father  manage  him  7  What  efforts  does  he 
make  to  break  so  bad  a  habit ;  such  an  obvious  stepping  stone  to 
downright  falsehood  ?  Does  he  take  special  notice  of  it  ?  Does 
he  rate  him  for  it  ?  Or  has  he  some  secret  and  more  efficacious 
method  of  management  ? 

These,  except  the  first,  are  <|uestions  which  I  cannot  an- 
swer. What  is  done,  when  I  am  not  present,  in  the  almost 
sacred  retreats  of  domestic  life,  I  am,  of  course,  ignorant.  Bat 
there  are  some  things  which  I  know  to  be  done,  which,  if  noth- 
ing else  is  done,  must  have  a  very  great  and  permanent  influ- 
ence. 

The  father  not  only  sets  an  example  of  perfect  accuracy  be- 
fore the  son,  in  all  his  statements,  be  they  ever  so  trivial ;  but 
shows  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  in  others,  on  all  occasions. 
His  wife  and  his  other  children,  are  expected  and  encouraged  to 
have  the  most  conscientious  regard  to  truth,  not  only  in  all  their 
statements,  but  in  all  their  looks  and  actions.  There  are,  as 
every  reader  who  reflects  must  needs  know,  a  thousand  ways  of 
telling  falsehoods  without  the  use  of  words  ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  such  falsehoods  are  not  unknown  even  in  some  of  our 
best  families.  But  in  the  family  of  Honestus,  there  is  not,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  the  slightest  approach  to  any  such  thing. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  they  were  always  remarkable  for 
speaking  and  acting  with  the  strictest  r^;ard  to  truth  ;  they  are 
still  more  so,  however,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  Samuel.  And 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state,  that  they  are  slowly  effecting 
their  object.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  already  accomplished. 
Samuel  begins  to  see  his  error,  and  is  uniting  his  own  efforts 
with  theirs,  to  break  the  chains  of  habit. 

Jane  was  once  inclined  to  interrupt  others  in  conversation, 
especially  at  table.  But  the  habit  is  now  nearly  gone.  She 
seldom  forgets  herself  nowadays,  so  far  as  to  speak  until  others 
have  done  speaking.  If  she  ever  does  so,  it  is  only  when  she  is 
thrown  off*  her  guard  by  something  extraordinary,  as  the  arrival 
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of  a  band  of  f  ndians,  the  appearance  of  the  aurora  borealis,  or 
something  else  equally  uncomfnon. 

Do  you  ask  how  she  acquired  the  mastery  over  herself,  in  this 
respect?  It  was  not  by  being  scolded  or  lectured.  It  was  not 
by  direct  efforts  of  any  kind.  The  first  attempt  was  by 
means  of  the  influence  of  silent  example.  When  she  spoke,  all 
the  rest,  as  if  by  concert,  waited  till  she  was  through,  and  then 
proceeded  with  their  remarks.  As  this  did  not  at  first  seem  to 
accomplish  the  intended  object,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  served 
to  raise  her,  in  her  own  estimation,  the  father  had  recourse  to 
another  expedient. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  dinner  table,  &c.  he  would  relate 
stories.  These  Jane  was  very  fond  of  hearing,  but  the  habit  of 
interrupting  her  father  by  her  numerous  questions — some  of 
them  highly  unnecessary — often  so  protracted  the  story,  that  the 
repast  was  finished  before  it  ended.  Whenever  this  was  the 
case,  the  story  was  not  concluded  till  the  next  meal.  This 
was  exceedingly  mortifying  to  Jane,  especially  when  her  father 
frankly  told  her  the  reason  of  it ;  that  it  was  because  her  ques- 
tions had  consumed  all  the  time ;  and  that  to  Ite  compelled  to  wait 
for  the  remainder  of  the  story  was  the  natural  and  just  punish* 
meot  of  her  fault.  She  resolved  on  reformation  ;  and  though 
her  progress  was  at  first  slow,  it  is  now  much  more  rapid,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  three  months  more  she  will  ob- 
tain a  complete  victory. 


STOWE  ON  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

We  have  received  and  examined  with  intense  interest.  Prof. 
C.  E.  Stowe's  <  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in 
Europe,  made  to  the  thirtysixtli  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,'  under  date  Dec.  19,  1837.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  57 
closely  printed  octavo  pages  ;  and  contains  the  most  ample  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  state  of  common  education  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Prussia,  &c.  It  seems  that  Prof.  S.,  on 
leaving  this  country  for  Europe,  had  received  a  request  from  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  through  Gov.  Lucas,  that  he  would  make 
the  inquiries  which  have  resulted  in  Uiis  most  invaluable  report. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  present  in  a  condensed  form,  an  article 
the  whole  of  which  is  already  condensed  as  much  as  possible  ;  and 
to  publish  the  entire  report  would  be  equally  impracticable.  We 
have  resolved  therefore  to  present  some  extracts.  The  following 
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is  the  closing  article  of  the  appendix,  containing  the  replies  of 
distinguished  teachers  or  friends  of  edacation,  to  twentyfive 
important  questions  by  Prof.  S.;  and  will  give  our  readers  a  tol- 
erable idea  of  the  nature  and  results  of  his  mission,  as  described 
in  the  pamphlet. 

"  The  following  inauiries,  with  some  others  not  here  included, 
were  made  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 
in  Hamilton  county.  I  obtained  the  answers  during  my  tour  in 
Europe,  from  Mr  \Vood  of  the  Sessional  School  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Rev.  Mr  Kunze  of  the  Frederick  Orphan  House,  in 
Berlin,  Prussia,  and  Professor  Schwartz  of  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  in  Baden.  As  I  received  the  answers  orally  and  in 
diflerent  languages,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  them  with  verbal 
accuracy  ;  but  I  have  endeavored,  in  every  instance,  to  make  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  sentiment. 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  inculcating  moral  and  relig- 
ious duty  in  schools  ? 

Mr  Wood,  Every  morning  I  have  recitations  in  the  Bible,  ac- 
companied with  such  brief  and  pertinent  remarks  as  naturally 
occur  in  connection  with  the  recitation. 

Mr  Kunze.  fn  Prussia,  the  scholars  are  all  taught  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism ;  they  have  a  daily  recitation  in  the  Bible, 
beginning  with  the  historical  portions ;  the  schools  are  always 
opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  the  singing  of  some  relig- 
ious hymns.  The  Bible  and  Psalm-book  are  the  first  books 
which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child,  and  they  are  his  con- 
stant companions  through  the  whole  course  of  his  education, 
and  required  to  be  such  through  life. 

Professor  Schwartz.  Every  teacher  should  have  a  religious 
spirit,  and  by  his  personal  influence,  diffuse  it  among  his  pupils. 
The  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Baden  is 
similar  to  that  in  Prussia,  as  stated  by  Mr  Kunze. 

2.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  using  the  Bible  in  schools  ? 
Mr  W.  Take  the  whole  Bible,  just  as  it  is  in  our  translation  ; 

for  the  younger  children,  select  the  easier  historical  portions,  and 
go  through  with  it  as  the  scholars  advance. 

Mr  K.  In  Prussia  we  have  tried  all  sorts  of  ways,  by  ex- 
tracts, by  new  translations,  by  commentaries,  written  expressly 
for  schools ;  but  after  all  those  trials,  there  is  now  but  one  opin- 
ion among  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  that  is,  that  the 
whole  Bible,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  translations  in  common  use, 
should  be  a  reading  and  recitation  book  in  all  the  schools.  In 
the  Protestant  schools,  Luther's  translation  is  used,  and  in  the 
Catholic  schools,  the  translation  approved  by  that  church.    The 
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children  are  required  not  merely  to  repeat  the  words  of  the 
translation  by  role,  but  to  give  a  good  exhibition  of  the  real  sen- 
timent in  their  own  language. 

Prof.  S.     Answer  similar  to  Mr  Kunze's  above. 

3.  Method  of  governing  schools — moral  influence — rewards 
of  merit — emulation— corporeal  punisliment  ? 

Mr  fV,  I  use  all  the  purely  moral  influence  I  can  ;  but  re- 
wards for  the  meritorious  are  highly  necessary  ;  and  as  to  the 
principle  of  emulation,  I  appeal  to  it  more  and  more  the  longer 
I  teach.  The  evils  of  emulation,  such  as  producing  discourage- 
ment or  exciting  envy  in  the  less  successful  scholars,  I  avoid  by 
equalizing  the  classes  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  all  the  schol- 
ars of  each  class,  may,  as  to  their  capabilities  of  improvea>ent, 
be  nearly  on  a  level.  I  know  no  successful  school  for  young 
scholars  where  corporeal  punishment  is  disused .  The  teacher 
must  retain  it  as  a  last  resort. 

Mr  K,  The  Bible,  prayers  and  singing,  are  most  essential 
helps  to  the  consistent  teacher  in  governing  his  scholars  ;  but 
premiums,  emulation,  and  corporeal  punishment,  have  hitherto 
been  found  indispensable  auxiliaries.  In  our  schools  we  have 
premiums  of  books,  and  in  the  orphan  house  there  is  a  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  annually  awarded  to  eacli  of  the  most  meritorious 
scholars,  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  Savings  bank  till 
the  pupil  comes  of  age,  when  it  is  given  to  him  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing him  in  business.  Each  teacher  keeps  a  journal,  divided 
under  different  heads,  of  all  the  delinquences  of  his  scholars ;  and 
if  any  one  has  six  in  a  month,  he  must  sufler  corporeal  punish- 
ment. The  instrument  of  punishment  is  a  cow-skiu  ;  but  no 
teacher  is  allowed  to  inflict  more  than  four  blows  at  any  one 
time,  or  for  any  oflfcnce.  This  kind  of  punishment  is  not  often 
needed.  Of  the  380  boys  in  the  orphan  house,  not  more  than 
two  in  a  month  render  themselves  liable  to  it.  After  the  schol- 
ar enters  the  gymnasium,  he  is  no  longer  liable  to  corporeal  pun- 
ishment ;  but  in  all  the  schools  below  this,  it  is  held  in  reserve 
as  the  last  resort. 

Prof.  S.  I  do  not  approve  of  rewards  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline. Emulation  may  be  appealed  to  a  little  ;  but  much  of  it 
is  not  good,  it  is  so  liable  to  call  forth  bitter  and  unholy  feeling. 
The  skilful  teacher,  who  gains  the  confidence  and  aflcction  of 
his  scholars,  can  govern  without  emulation  or  rewards,  and  with 
very  little  of  corporeal  punishment.  In  a  school  in  Heidelberg 
of  150  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  not  two  in  a  year  suffer 
this  kind  of  punishment.  In  Baden  the  teacher  is  not  allowed 
to  strike  a  scholar  without  obtaining  permission  of  the  school  in- 
spector, and  in  this  way  all  hasty  and  vindictive  punishments 
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are  prevented.  The  daily  Binging  of  religious  hymns  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  of  bringing  a  school  under  a  perfect 
discipline  by  moral  influence. 

4.  What  is  generally  the  best  method  of  teaching  ? 

Mr  fV.  As  much  as  possible  by  conversation  ;  as  little  as  may 
be  by  mere  bodL  recitation.  The  pupil  must  always  learn  from 
the  book. 

Mr  K.  Lively  conversation.  Very  few  teachers  in  Prussia 
ever  use  a  book  in  recitation.  The  pupils  study  from  books,  and 
recite  without  them. 

Prof,  S.    The  living  word  in  preference  to  the  dead  letter. 

5.  Employment  of  female  teachers  ? 

Mr  Wn  For  young  children,  they  do  well ;  and  if  good  fe- 
male teachers  can  be  obtained,  they  might  perhaps  carry  female 
education  through  without  the  help  of  male  teachers. 

Mr  K.  Female  teachers  have  not  been  much  employed  in 
Prussia,  they  are  not  generally  successful.  In  a  few  instances 
they  have  done  well. 

Prof.  iS.  Man  is  the  divinely  appointed  teacher ;  but  for 
small  children  female  teachers  do  well ;  and  in  respect  to  all  that 
pertains  to  the  heart  and  the  fingers,  they  are  even  better  than 
male  teachers.  It  is  not  good  that  females  should  be  educated 
entirely  by  teachers  of  their  own  sex  ;  the  female  cannot  be  edu- 
cated completely  without  the  countenance  of  man  to  work  upon 
the  heart. 

6.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  course  of  instruction  for  male 
and  female  schools  ? 

Mr  K.  None  in  the  primary  schools ;  but  in  the  higher 
schools  the  course  of  instruction  for  males  is  more  rigidly  scien<- 
tific  than  for  females  ;  and  some  branches  of  study  are  appro- 
priate to  the  one  class  of  schools  which  do  not  at  all  come  into 
the  other,  and  vice  vena. 

7.  Public  endowments  for  female  schools  of  a  high  order  ? 
Mr  W.    There  are  no  such  endowments  in  Scotland. 

Mr  K.  There  are  very  few  in  Prussia:  only  one  in  Berlin, 
but  that  a  very  good  one.  Female  schools  of  a  high  order  are 
mostly  sustained  by  individual  effort,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  magistrates,  but  without  aid  from  the  Government. 

Prof  S.  We  have  none  in  Baden,  nor  are  they  needed  for 
the  female.  The  house  is  her  school ;  and  such  are  her  suscep- 
tibilities, and  her  quickness  of  apprehension,  that  she  is  fitted 
by  Providence  to  learn  from  real  life  ;  and  she  often  learns  thus, 
more  successfully  than  boys  can  be  taught  in  the  school. 

8.  Number  of  studies  to  be  pursued  simultaneously  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  instruction  ? 
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Mr  fV.  I  begin  with  reading  and  writing  (on  slates)  togeth- 
er ;  and  as  the  scholars  advance,  increase  the  number  of  branches. 

Mr  K.  We  begin  all  together,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  (be,  and  bO  continue  throughout. 

I^rof,  S.     The  younger  the  fewer,  the  older  the  more. 

9.  Infant  schools  ? 

Mr  fV.  For  children  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents,  for 
poor  orphans,  and  such  like,  they  are  excellent ;  but  parents  who 
are  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  children,  ought  to  do  it,  and 
not  send  them  to  the  infant  school. 

Mr  K.  I  regard  them  as  highly  useful  for  all  classes  of  chil- 
dren, the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good  and  the  bad ;  but  the 
Prussian  Government  discourages  them,  except  for  the  vicious 
and  the  neglected.  The  King  admits  them  only  where  paren- 
tal instruction  cannot  be  had. 

Prof.  S.  Highly  useful,  and  very  much  increasing  in  Eu- 
rope. In  Italy,  particularly  in  Lombardy,  they  are  fast  gaining 
ground  under  the  care  of  truly  Christian  teachers. 

10.  The  Pestalozzian  system  ? 

Mr  W.  It  has  many  good  things,  with  some  quackery.  As 
a  whole,  it  is  too  formal. 

.  Mr  K.     In  Prussia,  not  approved  as  a  whole,  and  in  arithme- 
tic entirely  disused. 

Prof.  S.  One  of  the  steps  by  which  we  arrived  at  our  pres- 
ent stage  of  advancement ;  but  we  have  got  beyond  it  now. 

11.  Number  of  pupils  to  one  teacher  in  the  different  stages 
of  instruction  ? 

Mr  W.  In  the  elementary  stages,  rf  the  teacher  has  good 
monitors,*  he  may  sstfely  take  charge  of  from  100  to  600  pupils  ; 
as  they  advance,  he  must  diminish  the  number,  but  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  monitors  in  the  higher 
branches. 

Mr  K.  In  Prussia,  generally  about  40  in  the  elementary 
branches,  and  in  the  higher  branches  fewer. 

Prof.  S.  In  Baden  the  maximum  is  80,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty,  in  that  populous  district,  of  maintaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  schoolmasters  for  the  whole  population.  As  the  schol- 
ars advance,  the  number  is  diminished. 

12.  Systematic  division  of  the  different  branches  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  ? 

Mr  W. 

Mr  K.  The  schools  in  Prussia  are  all  divided  according  to 
the  different  branches,  and  each  branch  has  its  own  teacher. 

*  Monitors  in  Mr  Wood's  school,  occupy  the  place  of  Msistant  teachers,  and 
eaeh  class  has  its  mooitor. 
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Prof.  S.  Not  good  to  attempt  a  systematic  division  in  the 
elementary  schools,  but  very  useful  for  the  higher  schools. 
Young  children  need  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  one 
teacher,  and  not  have  their  attention  and  affection  divided  among 
many. 

13.  Mode  of  instructing  those  who  are  preparing  themselves 
to  be  teachers  ? 

Mr  W,  Employ  them  as  monitors  under  a  good  teacher, 
with  some  theoretical  instruction.  This  is  matter  of  opinion, 
not  of  experience  ;  for  we  have  in  Scotland  no  institutions  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Mr  K.  In  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  there  are  lectures  on 
the  theory  of  eduoition,  mode  of  teaching,  &c.;  but  the  pupils 
are  taught  principally  by  practical  exercises  in  teaching  the  schol- 
ars of  the  model  schools  attached  to  these  institutions,  and  they 
also  labor  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  branches  they  are  to  teach. 
.  Prof  S.  The  general  principles  of  method  may  be  commu- 
nicated in  lectures,  but  schools  for  actual  practical  exercise  in 
teaching,  are  indispensable.  They  inust  also  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  branches  they  are  to  teach. 

14.  Estimation  in  which  the  teacher  is  held,  and  his  income 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  professions  ? 

Mr  W*  With  us,  rising,  in  both  respects ;  but  as  yet  far  be- 
low tiie  other  professions. 

Mr  K.  In  Prussia,  the  elementary  teachers  are  highly  res- 
pected and  competently  maintained ;  they  rank  as  the  better 
sort  of  mechanics,  and  the  head  teachers  rank  next  to  clergy- 
men. The  sabiry  low — that  of  the  subordinate  teachers,  very 
low. 

Prof  S,  With  us,  the  worthy  teacher  holds  a  respectable 
rank,  and  can  sit  at  table  with  noblemen.  The  salary  has  re- 
cently been  raised,  but  it  is  still  b<dow  that  of  the  clergyman. 

15.  Subordination  among  teachers  ? 

Mr  fV.  Very  desirable,  but  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  it 
to  any  extent. 

Mr  K.  As  strict  subordination  among  the  teachers  of  the 
school,  as  among  the  officers  of  the  army. 

Prof  S.     Strict  subordination  must  be  maintained. 

16.  Mode  of  securing  punctual  and  universal  attendance  of 
scholars  till  the  full  round  of  instruction  is  completed  ? 

Mr  W.     By  acting  on  the  parents. 

Mr  K.     By  strict  laws,  rigorously  executed. 

Prof  S.    By  law. 

17.  Control  of  teachers  over  their  scholars  out  of  school 
hours? 
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Mr  W.  The  laws  of  the  school  are  never  to  be  violated,  even 
out  of  school  hours.     Difficult  to  curry  it  any  further. 

Mr  K,  The  teacher  has  the  control,  so  far  as  he  can  get  it. 
Government  sustains  him  in  it. 

Prof.  S.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  school,  the  teacher  must- 
have  the  control  out  of  school  hours. 

1 8.  How  are  schools  aflected  by  political  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  ? 

Mr  W»  We  have  had  fears,  but  as  yet  have  suffered  no  ac- 
tual evil. 

Mr  K.     We  have  no  changes  in  Prussia. 

Prof.  S.  The  school  must  remain  sacred  and  inviolate,  un- 
troubled by  political  changes. 

19.  School  apparatus  and  library  ? 

Mr  W.  Very  desirable,  but  little  done  that  way,  as  yet,  in 
Scotland.  ^ 

Mr  K.  Most  of  our  schools  are  provided  with  them,  and 
we  consider  them  very  important. 

Prof  S.  The  teachers  must  have  access  to  good  books ;  and 
if  they  are  industrious  and  skilful,  the  pupils  will  not  suffer  for 
want  of  a  library. 

20.  How  can  accuracy  of  teaching  be  secured  ? 
Mr  W.     Every  thing  depends  on  the  teacher. 

Mr  K.  Very  accurate  in  Prussia;  the  Government  will  have 
it  so. 

Prof  S.  The  teacher  must  understand  his  profession,  and 
devote  himself  to  it. 

21.  Governmental  supervision  of  schools,  and  mode  of  secur- 
ing responsibility  in  the  supervisors  ? 

Mr  W,  I  cannot  tell.  In  this  country  it  is  very  inefficient, 
as  it  must  be,  unless  the  visitors  receive  pay  for  their  services. 

Mr  K,  In  this  country  the  governmental  supervision  is  very 
strict,  and  produces  a  very  happy  influence.  The  supervisors 
are  paid  for  their  work,  and  obliged  to  attend  to  it.  Responsi- 
bility is  secured  by  requiring  minute  and  accurate  periodical  re- 
ports, and  by  a  special  visitation  as  often  as  once  in  three  years. 

Prof  S.  The  supervisors  must  be  paid  ;  there  must  be  strict 
subordination,  accurate  returns,  and  special  visitations. 

22.  How  are  good  teachers  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  num- 
bers? 

Mr  W.     I  cannot  tell.     It  is  difficult  here. 

Mr  K.  By  means  of  our  teachers'  seminaries — we  have  them 
in  abundance. 

Prof  S.  By  teachers'  seminaries,  and  private  teaching,  we 
have  enough.    In  your  country  it  must  always  be  difficulty 
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while  there  is  such  an  amount  of  business  accessible  which  is  so 
much  more  lucrative. 

23.  Extent  of  qualification  demanded  of  elementary  teachers  ? 
Mr  W.     In  Scotland,  there  is  no  general  rule. 

Mr  K,  If  Frof.  S.  In  Prussia  and  Baden,  the  demands  are 
ample,  and  rigidly  enforced. 

24.  Governmental  supervision  of  private  schools  ? 
Mr  W.     Of  doubtful  expediency. 

Mr  K.  Very  strict  in  Prussia,  and  altogether  beneficial  in 
its  influence. 

Prof.  S.  Leave  the  private  schools  free,  but  regulate  them, 
and  see  that  the  teachers  do  their  duty. 

25.  Associations  of  teachers  ? 

Mr  fV.     Not  yet  introduced  in  Scotland,  but  very  desirable. 

Mr  K.  tf  Prof  S.  Highly  useful,  and  demanded  and  reg- 
ulated by  the  Government.  Written  essays  and  discussions, 
and  mutual  communication  of  experience,  the  business  of  these 
Associations.' 
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In  the  introduction  to  a  small  work,  published  in  this  city,  by 
Allen  &  Ticknor,  about  five  years  ago,  the  author  made  the 
following  remarks.  They  were  founded,  not  on  hearsay,  nor  par- 
tiality, nor  narrow  observation  ;  but  on  facts  which  had  come 
before  him,  and  comparisons  which  had  been  made  during  an 
examination  of  our  schools,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other. 

^  Many  a  teacher  has  sighed  for  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  far-fanoed  primary  schools  of  New  England's  metropolis. 
Let  them  be  visited,  then  ;  but  alas  !  they  are  far  from  affording 
a  very  encouraging  specimen  of  early  instruction.  With  an 
ample  pecuniary  support, — compared,  [  mean,  with  many  other 
schools, — and  with  a  good  measure  of  public  interest  enlisted  in 
their  favor,  I  am  sorry  to  believe  that  the  primary  schools'  of 
Boston,  as  at  present  conducted,  chain  the  mental  and  moral, 
and  I  might  add,  the  physical  powers  of  children,  from  three  or 
four  to  seven  years  of  age,  to  as  dull  and  unmeaning  a  routine 
of  exercises  as  I  know  of  in  this  country.  It  is  believed  that 
the  blind,  at  similar  ages,  acquire  more  reel  knowledge  in  three 
months,  in  the  Institution  of  this  city,  than  the  children  of  the 
prifloary  schools  do  in  as  many  years.     And  what  is  still  worse. 
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there  seems  to  be  abroad  among  their  patrons,  a  dread  of  inno' 
vation,  that  ought  not  to  prevail  any  where  but  in  an  ignorant 
and  unintelligent  community  ;  and  there,  if  other  weapons  fail, 
it  ought  to  come  under  the  lash  of  ridicule. — The  infant  schools 
of  Boston,  and  some  of  the  grammar  and  other  high  schools  are 
in  a  better  state.' 

These  statements  gave  considerable  offence  to  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  Boston  primary  schools,  and  called  forth  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Register,  a  series  of  remarks  quite 
personal,  and  sometimes  rather  severe.  The  author  of  the 
*  Word  to  Teachers,'  was  regarded  as  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  our  schools,  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  ;  and  as  hav- 
ing sinister  and  unworthy  objects  to  accomplish.  One  or  two 
friends  stepped  forth  to  confirm  his  statements ;  but  it  was  deem- 
ed best,  on  the  whole,  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  that  is,  about  four  years  ago, 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  accom- 
panied by  Dr  J.  D.  Fisher,  visited  and  examined  all  the  primary 
schools  in  the  city,  except  those  of  South  Boston ;  and  a  Report 
was  drawn  up  by  them,  and  presented  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Primary  School  Committee.  This  Report  was  published  at  the 
close  of  Vol.  III.  of  this  work  ;  but  as  a  large  number  of  our 
present  subscribers  have  never  seen  that  volume,  we  venture  to 
make  the  following  extracts  from  it. 

'  We  commenced  our  examination  with  the  conviction  foun- 
ded on  the  experience  of  physicians  and  boards  of  health,  and 
observing  teachers,  that  impure  air,  and  that  which  is  exhausted 
by  too  long  breathing,  impairs  at  every  breath  the  purity  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  with  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  sends  an  un- 
healthy circulation  to  every  limb  and  organ  of  the  body,  which 
tends  to  enfeeble  and  disorder,  instead  of  invigorating,  the  whole 
system.  We  are  satisfied  on  the  same  evidence,  that  confine- 
ment to  one  position,  for  a  long  time,  especially  on  a  seat  with- 
out support,  in  the  early  period  of  childhood,  not  only  enfeebles 
the  limbs  and  checks  the  growth,  but  also  interrupts  the  ofiera- 
tions,  and  affects  the  vigor  of  almost  every  organ  ;  and  often  lays 
the  foundation  for  permanent  debility  and  disease. 

'  We  know  of  no  mode  of  guarding  against  these  evils  in  our 
schools,  but  by  providing  for  them  large  rooms,  with  proper 
means  for  ventilation  at  all  seasons ;  by  allowing  them  a  recess 
of  not  less  than  half  an  hour  in  three,  for  relaxation  of  body  as 
well  as  mind  ;  and  furnishing  a  suit*ible  yard,  or  play -ground, 
of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  free  movement  of  the  children  in 
the  open  air,  during  this  period.  We  have  regnHted  to  find,  as 
will  appear  from  details  annexed,  that  in  most  of  our  schools, 
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no  one  of  these  points  is  fully  secured ;  and  in  many,  all  are 
negkciedJ 

This  Report  was  not  very  well  received  at  first,  and  some 
were  quite  offended  with  its  honest  plainness.  It  did  great  good, 
however,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  ;  and  as  is  confidently 
stated  by  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Mercantile  Journal. 
'J'his  writer  speaks  of  the  resultSy  as  he  calls  them,  of  the  inves- 
tigation so  perseveringly  made  by  Messrs  Woodbridge  and  Fisher. 

*  School  rooms,*  he  says,  *  of  improved  construction,  have 
been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Two  just  completed 
in  Moon  street,  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  architect.  They 
appear  to  be  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship.  Attention 
has  been  paid  to  light  and  ventilation.  They  ought  to  have  been, 
perhaps,  of  larger  dimensions ;  they  certainly  ought  to  have  had 
much  larger  yards  attached  to  th^m.  With  these  exceptions, 
they  are  worthy  of  being  adopted  for  every  school.' 

The  same  writer,  however,  subsequently  complains  of  an 
'  universal  diflSculty,' — the  want  of  sufficient  room  for  exercise 
during  recess.  ^  The  rooms,'  he  says,  '  are  not  clean  enough ; 
the  walks  are  not  kept  well  stained  or  colored  ;  the  wood  work 
is  either  not  painted  or  of  a  very  doubtful  hue ;  there  are 
no  pictures,  prints,  illustrations,  models,  or  apparatus  provided  ; 
there  are  too  many  pupils  in  almost  every  school;'  no  one  teach* 
er  being  able,  as  he  adds,  to  take  care  of  75,  80,  or  85  children. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  the  statements  of  this 
writer,  in  relation  to  improved  school  rooms.  There  is  certainly 
a  great  deal  doing,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  for  which  credit 
is  due  somewhere.  Still,  however,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
There  are  yet  many  miserable  school  houses,  with  their  misera- 
ble or  sickly  occupants.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  abundant 
and  unequivocal  evidence. 

During  the  last  autumn,  Dr  M.  H.  Perry  of  this  city,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  duty  as  an  offieer  of  the  primary  schools,  was 
led  to  note  several  remarkable  evils  in  connection  with  these  in- 
stitutions; to  which,  in  a  lecture  on  Consumption,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Physiological  Society  in  Boston,  Dec.  19,  he  freely  but 
kindly  adverted.  He  mentioned,  in  particular,  the  unhealthy 
kx^tion  of  three  or  four  of  the  schools.  One  of  these  in  Boyls- 
ton  square,  was  very  badly  situated.  He  found  the  teacher,  and 
many  of  the  pupik,  more  or  less  sickly  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  was 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  very  pupils  on  whom  his  mind 
has  been  fixed  as  tending  to  consumption,  were  among  those 
who  had  been  longest  in  the  school.  His  statements  drew 
forth  critical  remarks  in  the  Mercantile  Journal,  already  spoken 
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of')  which  were  replied  to  by  a  writer  over  the  signature  of  X., 
in  the  following  manner  : 

'  Dr  Perry's  remarks  upon  Primary  School  Rooms,  sprang 
from  none  but  the  highest  and  best  motives.  His  attention  was 
directed  to  a  school  room  in  Boylston  square.  He  visited  it. 
He  found  sixty  children,  in  a  close,  dark,  hot  room,  25  feet  3 
inches  long,  13  feet  5  inches  wide,  6  feet  10  inches  high  ;  with 
no  means  of  ventilation  except  the  windows  ;  with  half  a  dozen 
privies  either  underneath  or  adjoining  it ;  and  deprived  of  sun- 
light and  air  by  the  high  buildings  around  it.  The  children 
were  pale  and  sickly. 

'  The  teacher  complained  of  being  often  affected  by  a  nausea 
and  headache.  He  asked  how  long  the  committee  had  been 
contented  with  such  accommodations,  and  he  was  told  thirteen 
years!  He  learned  all  this — it  was  his  opinion  that  no  child 
could  be  exposed  to  the  air  of  this  room,  six  hours  in  a  day,  for 
two  years,  without  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  Was 
he  not  bound  to  speak  of  the  evil  ?  He  was  lecturing  upon 
Consumption,  was  it  not  his  duty  to  point  to  this  room,  where 
the  seeds  of  that  disease  are  inhaled,  with  every  breath  the  chil- 
dren draw? 

'  If  any  one  supposes  we  have  used  too  strong  language,  let 
him  visit  the  room  in  question,  or  that  in  Theatre  alley,  the 
room  at  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Prince  streets,  or  that  in  Car- 
ver street.  Let  him  go  one  or  two  hours  after  school  has  com- 
menced, and  judge  for  himself.  I  venture  to  say,  he  will  be  sat- 
isfied that  he  never  met  with  a  more  offensive  or  corrupt  air* 
These  poor  children  have  been  obliged  to  breathe  it  for  years  ; 
and  they  will  have  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  the  com- 
mittee can  quiet  their  consciences  with  such  tame  strictures  as 
our  correspondent  quoted  in  his  reply  to  Dr  Perry.* 

Excited  by  the  foregoing  statements,  we  visited  the  school  in 
Boylston  square,  a  few  days  afterward  ;  and  were  sorry  to  find 
things  in  a  worse  state,  if  possible,  than  represented  by 
Dr  Perry.  The  air  was  even  more  impure  than  we  had  sup- 
posed. The  clothes,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  &c.,  were  hung  up 
on  every  side  of  the  room,  so  as  to  line  nearly  one  half  of  the 
walls  ;  for  there  was  no  other  place  where  they  could  be  depos* 
ited.  The  children  looked  pale  and  sickly,  and  we  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  seeds  of  disease  are  already  sown  in  more  than 
two  thirds  of  them. — The  teacher,  who  has  been  employed  now 
nearly  thirteen  years  in  the  school,  assured  Dr  Perry  that  she 
often  felt,  in  the  forenoon,  as  if  she  should  be  unable  to  conti- 
nue her  school  through  the  afternoon ;  but  that  the  walk  at  noon^ 
to  her  lodgings,  and  the  intermission  of  two  hours,  partly  res- 
tored her. 
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We  have  also  visited  the  school  alluded  to  by  Dr  Perry,  at 
the  corner  of  Salem  and  Prince  streets.  Its  location  is  much 
more  healthy  than  that  in  Boyslton  square,  being  surrounded  by 
fewer  receptacles  of  filth,  and  having  a  commodious  entrance  for 
depositing  clothes,  fuel,  &c.  It  i«  very  far,  however,  from  be* 
ing  what  it  should  be.  It  is  in  the  third  story  of  an  old  and 
decayed  building,  is  at  the  junction  of  two  noisy  streets,  from 
one  of  which  it  is  entered ;  and  it  can  be  reached  only  by  a  nar- 
row and  somewhat  dark  flight  of  crooked  stairs.  The  windows 
and  ceiling  are  low  and  dirty  ;  the  benches  are  narrow  and  with- 
out backs  ;  the  room  itself  is  small ;  and  its  general  shape,  quite 
inconvenient.  There  was  nothing  in  it  cheerful  and  comforta- 
ble, like  an  agreeable  parlor  or  joyous  fireside  ;  and  nothing  cal- 
culated to  form  pleasant  associations,  except  the  teacher's  kind 
voice  and  smiling  countenance.  These,  though  she  had  been 
*  mistress  '  of  the  school  eighteen  years,  had  not  become  staid 
and  monotonous,  as  we  have  often  found  them  in  similar  instan- 
ces. The  number  of  pupils  was  little  more  than  forty  ;  but  even 
this  number  was  too  many  for  the  accommodations  which  exis- 
ted., as  well  as  for  only  one  teacher.  Nor  is  there,  even  here, 
any  provision  for  ventilation  except  by  means  of  the  windows ; 
and  these,  in  consequence  of  the  inconvenience,  are  seldom 
opened,  at  least  in  winter.  1  he  air  was  exceedingly  impure 
when  we  entered  the  room,  whith  was  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve  ;  and  most  of  the  pupils  bore  the  marks  of 
habitually  inhaling  it,  ad  well  as  of  neglect  of  healthy  and  agree- 
able exercise. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment — utterly  so — that  individuals 
worthy  of  being  chosen  as  School  Committee  men,  should  slide 
over  these  matters  from  year  to  year  ;  and  only  promise,  from 
time  to  time,  to  procure  better  school  rooms.*  How  they  can 
even  endure  certain  exhalations  long  enough  to  make  a  visit 
to  such  a  school  room  as  that  in  Boylston  square,  especially  in 
warm  weather,  is  more  than  we  can  divine.  But  we  trust  the 
statements  which  have  recently  been  so  publicly  made,  and 
which  cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  will  have  the  effect, 
at  length,  to  awaken  public  attention,  and  to  produce  some  good 
degree  of  reformation. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  eeen  an  unpobltshed  Report  of  the  Stand- 
ing  Committee  of  the  Boaton  Primary  Schools,  which  appeara  to  coniirm, 
moat  fully,  the  atatementa  we  have  expressed,  especially  in  relation  to  the  ba4 
location  and  condition  of  the  school  rooms  ;  twenty  or  more  out  of  seventy- 
eight,  the  whole  number,  being  loudly  complained  of.  We  ought,  however, 
to  say  here,  that  this  Report  shows  the  Committee  to  be  awake  at  length  v*  the 
abject  of  improvement;  and  we  trust  they  will  not  slumber  any  more  till  the 
work  of  reformation  is  accomplished. 
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We  have  heard  of  late  that  is  in  contemplation  by  sonie,  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  sort  of  city  missionary  of  instruc- 
tion, whose  office  it  shall  be  to  inspect,  minutely,  all  schools  in 
all  their  circumstances,  and  report  respecting  the  same  to  the  pro- 
per authority.  Messrs  Woodbridge  and  Fisher  had  in  view  chiefly 
the  physiological  condition  of  the  primary  schools  ;  and  indeed 
hardly  that,  to  any  considerable  extent.  They  ran  through  the 
city,  and  examined  and  measured  the  school  houses,  rather  than 
visited  the  schools.  They  performed  a  noble  service,  it  is  true, 
great  as  was  4he  sacriflce,  and  many  as  were  the  enemies  they 
procured  by  it.  But  we  want,  now,  a  more  diligent  and  exten- 
sive investigation.  We  want  an  officer  who  will  examine  the 
whole  condition  of  all  the  schools — we  mean  of  all  which  are 
public.  In  regard  to  those  which  are  private  or  select,  he  could 
not  of  course  be  admitted  to  these,  any  farther  than  their  tcach- 
e  s,  in  courtesy,  should  think  proper  and  convenient. 

Such  an  officer,  to  perform,  faithfully,  an  annual  examination 
of  this  sort,  would  do  immense  good,  and  be  a  greater  honor  to 
our  metropolis  than  a  thousand  things,  however  valuable,  for 
which  we  cheerfully  pay  our  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Yet  there  are  among  Os  men  of  knowledge  and 
philanthropy,  who  would  accomplish  the  work  with  little  or  no 
expensQ  but  a  moderate  salary  ;  and  thus  confer  on  the  city  and 
the  world  an  immense  benefit.* 

How  much  need  there  is  of  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this 
city,  especially  the  primary  schools,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by 
by  those  who  have  not  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matter.  There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  system  is 
already  quite  perfect.  True  something  has  been  done,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  many  things  have  been  done  well ;  but 
nothing  which  is  worthy  of  Boston,  in  the  middle,  or  almost  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  it  is  not — we  repeat  it — 
the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils  alone,  that  demands  atten- 
tion, and  creates  the  necessity  of  such  a  public  functionary  as 
we  have  alluded  to.  There  is  great  and  lamentable  neglect,  in 
regard  to  school  books  and  studies.  And  as  for  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  pupils,  any  farther  than  can  be  secured  by  having 
teachers  whose  general  character  is  unimpeachable,  it  is  scarcely 
thought  of.  The  following  are  the  views  of  a  very  accurate  ob- 
server of  the  condition  of  these  schools,  as  published  recently  in 
one  of  our  daily  papers. 

*  There  are  two  radical  defects  of  the  whole  system,  compar- 
ed with  which  all  others  are  of  little  moment. 

^  The  intellectual  education  of  the  pupils  is  hardly  provided 
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for  in  the  least.  They  do  not  learn  to  know,  to  observe,  refltct, 
compare  and  decide.  Without  this,  all  other  learning  is  the 
veriest  chopped  straw  and  ieast  wind. 

^  'I'he  art  of  reading,  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue,  writing, 
speaking,  eloquence  in  its  lowest  movements  and  its  dizziest 
heights,  all  depend  upon  the  strength,  the  clearness,  the  native 
energy  and  the  acquired  compass  of  the  intellect.  Quicken  then 
the  mind — address  its  comprehension — reveal  its  own  powers 
to  itself,  and  the  work  of  education  is  completed. 

*  In  what  one  of  our  Primary  Schools  is  this  done  ?  Who  of 
the  Teachers — who  of  the  Committee,  fulfils  this  more  than 
royal  office;  unfolding  the  intellect,  unlocking  the  secret  and 
mysterious  springs  of  all  knowledge  in  the  children  committed 
to  his  charge  ?  We  must  begin  at  the  beginning — we  must  first 
bear  to  be  told  tiiat  we  have  not  done  so  yet,  and  then  we 
must  lend  all  exertions  to  make  amends  for  the  past. 

*•  The  moral  education  of  the  children  is  equally  neglected. 
To  judge  from  the  '  Rules  and  Regulations '  of  the  Board,  one 
would  suppose  the  four  thousand  pupils  were  destitute  of  moral 
natures  or  exempt  from  moral  exposure.  Every  thing  else 
should  be  abandoned  till  this  want  is  remedied.  We  do  not 
want  sectarianism,  or  party-ethics.  But  we  do  want  to  have 
the  foundations  laid,  and  the  structure  itself,  as  far  as  possible 
raised,  of  common  honesty  and  morality. 

'  Before  all  their  lessons,  let  the  children  learn  the  precepts  of 
truth  and  right.  Let  their  feelings  be  only  cherished  and 
strengthened,  let  them  be  fitted  for  life's  momentous  duties  in 
these  their  first  schools.  Let  the  principle  be  recognized  and 
honored,  that  all  the  hopes  of  human  society  hang  upon  the 
cultivation  and  direction  of  our  moral  nature.  Let  not  the  heart 
be  for  a  moment  overlooked  ;  with  it  should  all  education  be- 
gin. 

'  By  kindness,  gentleness,  patience  and  watchfulness — through 
sympathy  and  interest,  with  pleasant  tones  addressed  always  to 
the  heart  and  the  intellect — with  simple,  natural,  and  usually 
conversational  modes  of  instruction,  with  frequent  questions  and 
full  explanations,  let  the  teachers  aim  to  discharge  their  mission, 
and  honor  and  success  will  crown  their  exertions.  Nothing  less 
will  suffice,  no  substitute  for  this  can  be  devised  by  the  art  or 
ingenuity  of  men.' 

But  we  have  probably  said  enough  on  this  subject  for  once  ; 
it  may  be  resumed  on  some  future  occasion.  We  are  unwilling, 
wholly  so,  that  a  school  system  which  has  so  good  a  name,  by 
remaining  stationary  year  after  year,  while  money  is  poured  out 
like  water,  for  everything  else — unless,  indeed,  for  water  itself- 
11  • 
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and  while  internal  and  external  improvement  is  every  where  pro- 
gressing, should  fail  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
and  should  be  designed  ;  the  education  of  the  children  of  our 
citizens  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age.  The  truth  is — we 
may  as  well  confess  it  honestly  as  not — we  have  nothing  among 
us.  beyond  the  family  circle,  which  deserves  the  name  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  even  much  of  the  latter  is  bad  education.  The  school 
should  be,  for  the  time,  a  substitute  for  the  family  circle.  There 
should  be,  in  reality,  but  one  school.  What  is  taught  and  done 
at  home,  if  worthy  of  being  taught  at  all,  whether  it  bear  upon 
the  physical,  the  social,  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  character — 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  for  the  most  part,  of  eating  and 
sleeping — should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  taught  and  done  at  the 
school  room ;  and  vice  versa,  what  is  taught  and  done  at  the 
school  room  should  be  taught  and  done  in  the  family  circle.  A 
school  is  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  family  ;  but  to  give  time 
to  the  parents,  individually,  to  attend  to  other  things  which  de- 
mand their  attention,  several  families  of  children  are  united  At 
the  adjourned  meeting,  and  a  single  confidential  father  and  moth- 
er are  (or  should  be)  allowed  to  take  the  place,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, of  the  whole.  When  the  hours  allotted  to  the  meeting  are 
over,  it  is  adjourned  back  to  the  family,  where  the  work  of  ed- 
ucation is  to  go  on  again  as  before,  only  with  renewed  vigor. 
This,  in  few  words,  in  the  simple  idea  of  a  school.  It  is,  like  a 
femily,  a  place  of  education — the  formation  of  character  and 
habits— and  not  a  place  of  mere  instruction  ;  it  is  a  mere  sub- 
stitute for  the  family  circle  and  the  family  course  of  study. 

In  saying  what  we  liave  now  said,  we  go  a  step  farther  than 
before.  Hitherto  we  have  called  the  family  school,  the  model 
school ;  and  have  insisted  that  in  proportion  as  all  other  schools 
could  be  made  to  resemble  this,  in  the  number  and  character  of 
their  teachers,  pupils,  rooms,  &c.  &c.,  just  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, were  they  what  schools  ought  to  be,  might  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish the  great  end  of  education.  Now,  as  will  bo  seen, 
we  take  the  ground  that  the  family  school  is  properly  the  only 
school;  and  all  things  else  which  are  called  schools,  are  only 
continuations  or  modifications  of  it.  This  view,  if  just,  and  if 
universally  received,  would  effect  maAy  important  changes  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  all  our  systems  of  instruction,  from 
the  infant  to  the  man,  and  from  the  family  to  the  university. 
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PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Thk  knowledge  of  our  own  structure,  and  of  the  laws  which 
prevail  in  us,  is  beginning  to  attract  considerable  attention.  The 
question  is  often  asked  us  ;  What  class  book  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  is  there  which  is  adapted  to  pupils  of  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  ?  The  only  reply  we  can  give  is,  that  we 
do  noi  know.  The  *  House  1  live  in,'  is  used  in  a  few  of  our 
schools,  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  elementary  work  of  the  kind 
demanded  ;  but  it  is  little  more  than  an  introduction  to  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats. — It  seems  to  be  most  useful  as  a  text 
book  in  reading.  But  beyond  this,  we  have  nothing  adapted  to 
the  class  of  pupils  in  question.  The  works  of  Hayward,  Smith 
and  Combe,  are  too  elaborate,  if  not  too  learned* 

If  teachers  were  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Pathology  and  Hygiene,  this  matter  might  easily 
enough  be  managed,  even  without  books.  No  subjects  are  more 
easily  taught  orally^  than  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  not  indeed, 
thoroughly,  but  to  a  certain  extent.  The  presence  of  the  living, 
moving,  breathing  body,  is  no  inapt  substitute  for  class  books, 
as  well  as  for  preparations,  models  and  skeletons.  But  until 
people  have  had  their  attention  early  directed  to  this  subject, 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  make  very  efficient  teachers,  even  with 
the  living  body — fearfully  and  wonderfully  wrought  as  it  is — 
constantly  before  them. 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  present  a  series  of  practical  lessons 
in  physiology  in  this  journal.  The  series  is  intended  for  two 
great  classes  of  the  community,  parents  and  teachers.  Not  that 
any  individual  of  either  of  these  classes  will  adopt  the  lessons 
for  his  own  use  ;  our  hope  is  rather  that  they  will  excite  his  at- 
tention to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  lessons,  and  lead  him  to 
originate  exercises  adapted  to  his  own  condition,  and  the  wants 
of  his  children  or  pupils.  Let  the  parent  or  teacher  begin,  not 
with  our  subjects  or  lessons,  unless  he  understands  them,  but 
with  something  that  he  does  understand.  In  doing  this,  if  our 
method  of  treating  these  subjects  should  afford  any  useful  hints, 
we  shall  rejoice.     We  have  addressed  our  lessons  to  children. 

No.  1. — The  Circulation. 

Each  one  of  you,  my  young  friends,  must  needs  have  felt 
your  heart  beat ;  and  some  of  you  have  probably  been  anxious 
to  know  what  made  it  beat,  and  why  it  should  be  always  beat- 
ing, as  long  aa  we  live.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  young  anxious  to 
inquire  into  these  things.    I  love  the  boy,  who,  on  seeing  the 
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pendulum  of  a  clock  swing,  or  its  bands  move,  or  who  on  see- 
ing the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  and  hearing  it  tick, 
wiiihes  to  know  the  reason  why  ;  although  I  do  not  like  to  see 
him  take  a  stone  and  beat  a  watch  to  pieces  to  find  out  why  it 
ticks  or  beats,  as  a  boy  once  did  in  my  native  town.  But  curi- 
osity in  the  young,  and  a  desire  to  know  the  reasons  why,  in 
almost  every  thing,  are  to  be  commended  ;  and  a  curious  6oy, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  modest  and  humble,  will  almost  inevi- 
tably becoiite  a  wise  man.  If  you  place  your  right  hand  on  the 
left  side  of  your  breast,  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  directly  over  the 
place  where  the  heart  lies,  and  count  the  number  of  beats  which 
the  heart  makes  in  a  minute,  by  my  watch,  you  will  find  it,  per- 
haps, eighty  or  ninety  ;  in  some  of  you  more,  in  others  less.  In 
a  grown  man  the  heart  beats  from  sixty  to  seventy  times  in  a 
minute  ;  in  a  grown  woman,  a  little  more.  In  chikiren  and 
youth,  it  beats  faster  still ;  and  the  younger  we  are,  the  more 
swift  is  the  motion. 

Now  this  beating  goes  on  while  we  are  asleep,  as  well  as  when  . 
we  are  awake  ;  and  unless  we  faint,  or  something  extraordinary 
happens,  does  not  stop  for  a  single  minute,  from  our  birth  to  our 
death.  Do  you  ask  what  makes  it  keep  going  thus  ?  This  I 
cannot  tell  you.  The  Creator  only  knows.  But  if  you  ask 
what  good  the  motion  does  us,  I  will  try  to  tell  you. 

The  heart,  which  in  an  adult  is  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  or 
larger,  has  in  it  two  hollows  or  cavities  ;  and  in  the  instant  just 
before  it  beats,  one  of  these  cavities  is  full  of  blood.  At  the 
instant  when  you  perceive  the  beating,  it  shrinks  or  contracts, 
and  presses  the  blood  out  of  it  into  a  long  white  pipe,  called 
an  artery.  This  contraction  of  the  heart  is  done  with  a  kind  of 
jerk,  or  beat«  easily  perceptible  by  us  all. 

This  blood,  thus  pushed  into  the  great  artery,  makes  room  for 
more,  and  accordingly  more  flows  in.  Where  this  blood  which 
flows  in  comes  from,  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  now ;  I  must  do 
it  hereafter.  But  when  the  cavity  is  full  again,  which  is  in  a 
second  or  less,  the  heart  squeezes  it  out  again  into  the  great  ar- 
tery. The  quantity  sent  out  at  once  by  an  adult  person,  is  usu- 
ally estimated  at  about  two  ounces,  or  half  a  gill ;  and  this  fills 
some  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length  of  the  artery.  When  there- 
fore, the  heart  has  beat  once,  we  may  consider  eight  inches  of 
the  artery  as  full ;  when  twice,  sixteen  inches ;  when  thrice, 
twentyfour  inches,  &c.  Every  new  portion  of  blood  that  is  sent 
out,  pushes  the  previous  portion  a  little  farther  on,  till  it  is  fi- 
nally sent  all  over  the  body. 

The  blood  is  not  sent  all  over  the  body,  however,  by  means 
of  a  single  pipe  or  artery.    The  great  artery  into  which  it  is  first 
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pushed,  soon  divides,  somewhat  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree  does.—* 
First  a  branch  goes  off  here,  then  another  here ;  then  two  or 
three  almost  at  once ;  and  these  branches  subdivide,  too,  fill, 
they  are  so  small  that  they  can  hardly  be  seen  by  the  na* 
ked  eye.  But  small  as  they  are,  the  blood  goes  from  the  heart 
into  them  all ;  and  in  all  the  larger  ones  there  is  a  beating  per- 
ceived, the  same  as  at  the  heart ;  and  this  is  what  physicians 
mean  when  they  speak  of  the  pulse.  It  is  a  jerk  of  some  branch 
of  the  great  artery  f  have  spoken  of.  The  physician  almost  al- 
ways feels  of  the  branch  of  the  artery  which  goes  along  in  the 
wrist,  because  it  comes  so  near  the  outside  there,  that  he  can 
find  it ;  whereas  most  of  them  go  so  deep  in  the  flesh  that  the 
finger  cannot  readily  feel  them. 

If  any  one  should  express  surprise  that  a  jerk  should  be  per- 
ceived so  far  from  the  heart,  1  may  refer  him  to  the  following 
illustration. 

Suppose  a  long  hollow  trough  or  pipe,  all  the  way  of  a  size, 
were  filled  with  little  blocks  eight  inches  long,  lying  close  to  each 
other.  Suppose  there  were  a  hundred  or  more  of  them,  and 
suppose  you  should  push  at  one  end  of  the  row  ;  would  they 
not  all  be  moved  alike  ?  And  if  you  should  strike  one  end  of 
the  row  with  a  hammer  or  sledge,  so  as  to  produce  a  shock, 
would  it  not  be  felt  quite  to  the  other  end  of  the  row  in  the  same 
instant  ?  Would  it  not  be  so,  even  if  the  rov;  was  a  mile  long  ? 
Just  so  with  what  I  might  call  a  row  or  column  of  liquid  sub- 
stance, as  the  blood.  The  heart  pushes  with  a  jerk  at  one  end 
of  the  column,  and  the  motion  and  jerk  are  felt  quite  to  the  oth- 
er extremity,  in  the  very  same  instant. 

I  might  also  illustrate  the  subject  in  another  way,  if  you  had 
seen  a  fire  engine,  and  seen  it  in  operation.  The  long  leather 
pipes,  through  which  they  force  their  water,  might  be  compared 
to  the  great  artery  of  the  human  body  ;  and  the  engine  itself  to 
the  heart.  Now,  if  the  pipe  or  hose  that  carries  the  water,  is 
two  hundred  feet  long,  it  takes  a  very  strong  man  to  hold  the 
end  of  it,  so  as  to  point  it  exactly  right,  towards  the  fire.  It 
jerks  with  violence,  even  at  the  very  end  of  it. 

The  arteries, — that  is,  the  branches  of  the  great  artery — are 
whitish,  especially  the  large  ones.  Those  ar.e  not  arteries  which 
you  see  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs,  especially  lif  old 
people ;  and  which  look  bluish.  They  are  veins.  The  white 
pipes  or  arteries,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  lie  deeper ;  and  can 
only  be  felt  at  particular  places,  where,  to  get  around  some  bone 
or  joint,  they  come  very  near  the  surface. 

The  veins,  indeed,  carry  the  blood  in  them  ;  but  it  is  that  blood 
which  after  having  been  sent  out  in  the  arteries  to  all  paxiM  of 
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the  body  is  going  back  again  to  the  heart,  from  whedce  it  came. 
For  it  is  time  for  you  to  know  that  these  two  processes  are  go- 
ing on  in  us  every  moment,  as  long  as  we  live.  The  heart 
sends  out  blood  through  the  arteries,  at  every  contraction ;  and 
it  goes  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  body.  Then  having  done 
its  work  in  every  part,  it  runs  back  again  through  the  veins,  and 
is  emptied  into  the  heart.  It  goes  out  (rom  the  hollow  in  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and  returns  into  the  hollow  on  the  right 
side.  So  that  you  now  begin  to  see  how  the  heart  is  constantly 
supplied  with  blood  to  send  out ;  that  is  to  say,  how,  after  it 
has  pressed  its  contents  into  the  great  artery,  it  gets  filled  again. 

But  the  two  hollow  cavities  in  the  heart  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other,  in  a  healthy  person,  any  more  than  if  they  were 
two  separate  hearts.  There  is  no  door,  nor  any  sort  of  direct 
communication  at  all  between  them.  How  then,  you  will  ask, 
does  the  blood  that  comes  back  through  veins,  into  the  right 
apartment,  get  into  the  left  to  be  sent  out  again  ?  The  question 
is  a  fair  one,  and  shall  be  fully  answered. 

The  blood  sent  out  of  the  heart,  from  the  left  apartment  or 
ventricle,  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  through  the  great  artery,  is  of 
a  bright  red.and  quite  pure  ;  but  as  it  proceeds  it  becomes  im- 
pure, in  various  ways ;  and  when  it  has  got  out  of  the  little  arte- 
ries in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  into  the  little  veins  which 
lie  all  around  them,  it  becomes  of  a  dark  red  ;  and  becomes 
more  and  more  impure  ;  and  the  impurity  and  darkness  of  color 
continually  increase,  till  it  gets  quite  back  into  the  right  apart- 
ment or  ventricle  of  the  heart.  By  this  time,  it  is  altogether  un- 
fit to  be  circulated  any  more  in  the  body.  So  it  is  pressed  out 
of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  to  which  it  had  arrived  through 
some  shorter  arteries,  into  the  lungs,  or  lights,  aa  they  are  some- 
times called,  where,  by  a  process  which  I  cannot  stop  here  to 
describe,  the  blood  is  completely  purified.  As  soon  as  this  pu- 
rifying or  cleansing  process  is  completed,  it  is  carried  back  by 
short  pipes  or  veins,  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  where  it 
is  immediately  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  as  I  have  already 
told  you. 

I  will  repeat,  briefly,  the  process  ;  for  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand it  perfectly,  before  we  go  any  further.  The  heart  con- 
tracts with  a  jerk,  and  presses  the  blood  of  the  left  ventricle  (or 
cavity)  into  the  great  artery,  which  by  its  thousand  and  ten 
thousand  branches,  continually  distributes  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  even  to  the  extremest  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  the 
small  veins  then  take  it  up,  and,  like  so  many  thousands  of  lit- 
tle streams,  run  into  larger  and  larger  ones,  as  they  proceed  to- 
wards the  heart,  into  whose  right  ventricle  they  at  last  empty 
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themselves ;  and  no  sooner  is  this  ventricle  full  of  this  dark  col- 
ored, impure  blood,  than  it  immediately  contracts  and  squeezes 
its  contents  into  an  artery  which  carries  it  to  the  lungs,  where 
it  is  purified,  and  then  sent  back  to  the  heart  in  another  set  of 
Tessels  or  veins,  to  be  conveyed  out  again,  in  its  new  and  heal- 
thy condition,  to  all  parts  of  the  system. — One  thing,  however, 
it  is  desirable  you  should  understand.  At  the  instant  when  the 
heart  contracts  on  one  side  to  send  out  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  it  also  contracts  on  the  other  side,  to  send  it  to  the  lungs  to 
be  purified.  This  makes  the  process  more  simple  than  at  first 
view  it  would  otherwise  seem  to  be. 

This  then  is,  in  few  words,  the  course  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  in  the  human  body.  The  whole  mass  of  blood,  in  a  mid* 
dling  sized  adult,  is  estimated  at  from  twentyfive  to  thirty  pounds ; 
or  a  quantity  somewhat  exceeding  a  common  sized  pail  full ;  and 
a  quantity  equal  to  all  this,  goes  through  the  heart,  as  well  as 
through  the  lungs,  once  in  from  three  to  four  minutes.  1'he 
circulation  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  double,  or  formed 
of  two  circles  united  at  the  heart  or  centre,  as  are  the  two  cir- 
cles which  form  the  figure  8.  In  this  view,  the  lower  half  of 
the  figure  represents  the  path  of  the  blood,  as  it  passes  from  the 
heart  round  through  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  back  again  to 
the  heart ;  and  the  upper  half  of  it,  the  course  it  takes  from  the 
heart  to  the  lungs  to  be  purified,  and  back  again  to  the  heart  or 
centre. 

The  use  of  the  circulation — that  is  to  say,  the  purposes  which 
are  subserved  to  the  living  system  by  having  a  pail  full  of  blood 
pass  over  the  whole  body  fifteen  or  twenty  times  an  hour,  or 
from  three  hundred  and  sixty  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  times 
in  a  day — I  have  not  now  time  to  show.  All  I  can  do  at  the 
present  time,  is  to  remind  you  of  the  goodness  as  well  as  won- 
der-working power  of  God,  in  keeping  up  such  a  course  of  in* 
cessant  action.  Think  of  a  pail  full  of  blood  rushing  through  a 
small  human  heart,  every  three  or  four  minutes,  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year !  Think,  too,  of  the  heart's  incessant  and 
curious  labor  I  Why,  its  contractions  or  beats,  at  only  sixty  a 
minute,  amount  to  3600  an  hour  ;  86,400  a  day  ;  and  31 ,536,000 
a  year.  In  a  life,  supposing  it  to  be  protracted  to  80  years,  and 
the  beats  to  average  only  60  a  minute  in  every  part  of  it,  the 
amount  would  be  no  less  than  2,822,880,000. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  COLLEGES  ON  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  Spoke,  not  long  since,  of  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Nashville,  by  Pres.  Lindsley  ;  and  promised  a  further 
notice  of  it.  The  following  is  a  brief  extract,  showing  his 
views  of  the  influence  of  colleges  and  universities  on  com- 
mon schools  and  common  school  education.  So  highly  do  we 
regard  his  scHitiments  in  general,  on  education  and  instruction, 
and  so  generally  do  they  accord  with  our  own,  that,  though  we 
have  hitherto  thought  less  favorably  than  he,  of  the  influence 
of  colleges,  we  are  quite  willing  to  hear  his  opinions,  even  on 
this  point. 

*  The  university,'  says  he,  '  has  ever  been  the  friend  and  the 
nursery  of  common  schools,  when  left  to  its  own  natural  free- 
dom of  action.  In  modern  times,  wherever  the  university  has 
flourished,  untrammelled  and  unrestricted  by  jealous,  arbitrary 
authority,  there  the  common  school  has  taken  root  and  prosper* 
ed  also. 

'  This  fact  is  notorious,  indisputable  and  undisputed.  In  no 
country,  at  this  day,  do  we  behold  the  slightest  approach  to  a 
good  common  school  system,  except  where  the  university  is  hon-* 
ored  and  liberally  sustained.  Scotland,  Prussia,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, New  England  and  New  York  may  serve  as  proof  and  com- 
ment. I  hold  the  attempt  to  create  and  foster  common  schools, 
without  the  aid  of  the  imiversity,  to  be  utterly  vain  and  nuga- 
tory. It  cannot  be  done.  But  establish  an  efiicient,  free- 
working  university  any  where — whether  among  the  Turks,  the 
Tartars  or  the  Hottentots — and  the  common  school  will  sponta- 
neously prow  up  around  it  and  beneath  its  influence,  as  certain- 
ly as  light  and  heat  flow  from  the  sun  in  the  firmament.  It  is 
in  fact  the  great  luminary  of  the  intellectual  firmament. 

^  The  common  school  is  the  child  and  not  the  parent— ^the 
efiect  and  not  the  cause — of  the  university.  The  university  will 
furnish  the  teachers  and  the  learning  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  inferior  schools  and  seminaries  :  and  it  will  awaken  the  de- 
sire and  the  ambition  among  all  classes  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  to  support  schools. 

^  No  man  can  teach  what  he  does  not  thoroughly  understand. 
Whatever  art  or  science  he  professes  to  teach  others,  he  must 
first  learn  himself.  If  you  would  have  competent  teachers  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geography,  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  and  whatever  else  our  youth 
ought  to  learn  at  school  in  order  to  become  useful  citizens,  you 
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must  fiffBt  provide  for  their  proper  training.  That  is,  you  must 
fiend  them  to  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  of 
your  own  or  some  other  State. 

*  A  thousand  young  men  ought  now  to  be  thus  in  train- 
ing, or  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  business  of  school- 
keeping,  [for  Tennessee.]  Send  them  to  the  University,  at  the 
State's  expense,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  become  qualified  for 
the  service  ia  due  time.  Or,  enable  the  University,  by  suitable 
endowments,  to  open  her  doors  to  all  comers,  and  to  educate 
every  poor  talented  youth  vvithout  charge  ;  and  you  will  soon  be 
supplied  with  indigent  but  accomplished  scholars,  who  will  be 
glad  to  teach  for  a  livelihood.  I'hey  will  themselves  become 
pioneers  and  missionaries  in  the  cause  of  education.  They  will 
search  out  and  expose  the  wants  and  destitution  of  the  peoplci 
and  will  plant  schools  in  every  village,  and  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, where  children  can  be  found. 

*  Tennessee,  with  her  present  ample  resources,  might  organ- 
ize and  endow  a  University  which  could  impart  gratuitous  in- 
struction to  all  her  studious  and  deserving  youth  ;  and  thus 
eventually  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and  insure  its  ad- 
tages  to  every  portion  and  order  of  its  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

'  Having  on  various  occasions  heretofore,  discoursed  at  large 
on  the  subject  of  common  schools — having  reviewed  the  sys- 
tems which  obtain  in  all  our  States  and  in  several  countries  in 
Europe — having  expressed  my  opinions  freely  upon  each,  and 
also  upon  the  expediency  of  providing  schools  for  the  education 
of  teachers,  &c.,  it  was  not  my  purpose,  in  the  above  remarks, 
to  do  more  than  barely  to  point  out  the  dependence  of  common 
schools  upon  the  University.  Our  poor  college  graduates  will, 
after  all,  prove  our  best  common  school-masters,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  ambitious  to  teach  for  life.  Well  educated 
and  clever  Americans  will  not  be  content  to  work  like  Prus- 
sians, in  comparative  obscurity  and  poverty.  The  planter's 
overseer  or  negro-driver  is  better  paid  for  his  learned  labors, 
than  any  common  school  teacher  in  all  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.^ 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER.    No.  VUr. 
MIST4KES  IN  SELECTING  SeHOOL  BOOKS. 

For  some  lime  past,  the  only  books  which  had  been  used  in 
the  school  where  I  now  was,  as  reading  books,  were  the  New 
Testament,  the  Columbian  Orator,  the  English  Reader,  the 
reading  lessons  in  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  and  Webster's  El- 
ements of  Useful  Knowledge.  These  had  been  read  over  and 
over ;  and  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  them  knows,  that 
except  the  testament  and  spelling  book,  are  very  poorly  calcu- 
lated to  interest  children,  or  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  reading. 

I  felt,  most  sensibly,  the  want  of  some  new  reading  book  for 
the  school,  especially  for  the  older  classes.  But  such  was  the 
universal  fear  of  a  little  expense  in  the  instruction  of  children, 
and  so  bitter  were  the  usual  complaints  against  a  teacher  who 
proposed  a  new  school  book,  that  it  was  almost  as  much  as  one's 
reputation  was  worth  to  attempt  it.  I  however,  at  length  ven- 
tured. 

The  plan  was  first  proposed  to  the  district  committee.  He 
did  not  object  to  it ;  thought  a  book  was  much  needed  ;  and 
said  that  he  did  not  think  many  would  be  opposed  to  it.  I  re- 
joiced at  my  prospect  of  success,  and  already  began  to  take 
courage. 

But  what  book  did  I  propose?  he  asked.  I  told  him  I  had 
not  decided  ;  that  there  many  excellent  books.  He  spoke  with 
much  warmth,  of  the  *  Sequel  to  the  English  Reader.'  There 
are  some  exceedingly  smart  pieces  in  that  book  said  he,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  it  introduced. 

In  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merit  and  excellence  of  the  selec- 
tions in  the  *  Sequel,'  I  had  not  the  least  doubt.  But  [  had  some 
doubts  whether  it  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school, 
and  whether  it  would  interest  them ;  and  I  told  him  so.  He 
said  we  must  endeavor  to  put  such  things — books  among  the 
rest — into  the  hands  of  children  as  we  tnought  were  best  for 
them,  whether  they  liked  them  or  not ;  and  that  they  were, 
often,  but  very  poor  judges  of  what  was  really  best  for  them. 

This,  in  the  abstract,  was  sound  reasoning ;  and  I  was  quite 
unable  as  well  as  indisposed  to  meet  it.  True  the  style  of  the 
*  Sequel '  was  so  elevated,  that  my  pupils  could  not  always 
understand  it ;  but  then  I  thought  we  must  bring  them  up  to  it. 

The  expense  of  the  book  was  a  serious  objection,  as  it  would 
cost  as  much  as  two  books  of  some  kinds  which  might  have  been 
selected.  However,  one  good  book  was  deemed  better  than 
two  foOT  ones  ;  and  the  Sequel  would  be  a  work  which  it  was 
thought  would  *^  stand  by,"  for  a  long  time. 
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« 

My  present  opinion  is,  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  two 
cheaper  books  would  be  far  .preferable  to  the  dearer  one.  I 
think  novelty  or  change — some  degree  of  il — \s  a  very  proper 
stimulant  to  the  young.  I  would  no  more  confine  their  lessons 
to  the  same  book,  than  their  bodies  to  the  same  dress,  or  their 
stomachs  to  the  sanie  dish.  One  distinguished  teacher  among 
us,  insists  that  every  child  who  is  pursuing  a  science,  say  geog- 
raphy or  arithmetic,  ought  to  study  a  great  variety  of  authors. 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  much  more  true  that  a  variety  of  reading  books 
is  indispensable. 

But  we  decided  on  introducing  the  Sequel ;  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly  procured.  In  general  it  was  favorably  received.  One 
wealthy  lady  indeed  complained  that  it  was  a  "dreadful 
dear  book,''  and  it  appeared  to  her  something  cheaper  might 
have  done  just  as  well.  However,  as  the  teacher  and  the  com- 
mittee both  said  it  was  a  '*  smart "  book,  she  would  not  com- 
plain ;  she  would  try  to  pay  for  it. 

In  fact,  it  was  much  more  favorably  received  among  the  pu- 
pils themselves,  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  We  are  fre- 
quently gratified — as  if  it  were  an  honor  done  to  our  under- 
standing— when  people  present  very  wise  things  to  our  ears, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  we  fully  understand  them.  Thus  we 
sometimes  listen  to  a  sermon  or  an  oration'  with  great  pleasure, 
though  we  know  very  little  of  its  meaning.  This  is  not  said  in 
justification,  but  in  palliation  of  the  measure. 

During  the  first  winter  of  my  school  keeping,  there  had  been 
a  similar  occurrence.  Some  new  school  book  was  needed  ;— so 
I  thought,  a[\d  so  did  many  others.  The  selection  having  been 
confided  to  mo,  I  decided  on  the  Introduction  to  the  American 
Orator,  by  Increase  Cooke,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  was  a 
learned  work,  prepared  by  a  learned  man,  and  wholly  unexcep- 
tionable in  its  moral  character  and  tendency.  Still  it  was  not 
at  all  fit  for  the  pupils,  as  time  did  not  fail  to  show.  The  book 
was  used  a  few  years,  when  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  other 
and  more  popular  books  supplied  its  place. 
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Ohio  Common  Schools. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  Mr  Samuel  Lewis,  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  just  been  received.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  and  important  document,  and  we  cannot  help  con- 
gratulating this  new  and  flourishing  State  on  her  succesft  in  securing,  in 
the  thirtysixth  year  of  her  existence,  those  important  and  iudisppneiable 
services  of  a  public  oflicer,  which  we  of  the  East,  who  boast  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  hnve  been  without,  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Mr  Lewis  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  office,  early  in  the  year 
1887,  by  issuing  and  transmitting  circulars  to  every  county  in  the  State, 
requesting  information  on  certain  poiutn  in  relation  to  schools.  In  ad- 
dition to  thi^,  Mr  L.  travelled,  durhig  the  summer  and  autumn,  more 
than  1300  miles,  visited  40  county  seats  and  300  schools,  and  conversed 
much  with  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  results  of  bis  efforts,  derived  from  returns  —  many 
of  them  imperfect — and  from  his  own  observations  and  inquiries. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  is  about  8000,  of  which, 
above  7000  were  reported.  The  number  of  children  in  the  state  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twentyone  years,  is  about  550,000.  Of  these, 
64,296  attended  school  from  two  to  four  months  of  the  year,  and  62,144 
over  four  mouths,  making  a  total  of  146,850,  or  about  one  fourth  the 
whole  number  within  the  ages  mentioned,  who  attended  school  more  or 
leas.  The  whole  number  of  public  schools  kept  was  4,886,  and  of  pri- 
vate ones  2,175 ;  total  6,511.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  atten- 
dance was  150,40S,  of  whom,  about  an  equal  number  were  males  and 
females.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  4,757  males,  and  8,206 
females  ;  total  7,962.  The  amount  paid  to  these  teachers  was  $286,757 
to  males,  and  $148,008  to  females.  The  amount  of  money  raised  to  de- 
fray the  whole  expenses,  that  for  teachers  included,  was  $307,980,  of 
which  $88,712  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  $119,280  was 
raised  by  taxation,  $105,181  by  subscription,  and  $4,657  from  other  sour- 
ces not  mentioned.  The  number  of  school  houses  in  the  state  is  4,878, 
valued  at  $518,978.  The  expenses  of  building  new  school  houses  andre- 
.  pairing  old  ones,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  $60,421. 

Thus  we  see,  at  once,  that  the  people  of  Ohio  are  at  work,  and  though 
they  have  not  yet  received  that  degree  of  Legislative  aid,  for  which  they 
hope,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  though  there  is  much,  very 
much  there  which  is  not  as  it  should  be,  Mr  L.  most  expressly  says,  that 
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the  schools,  every  where  in  the  state,  are  improving.  In  proof  of  this, 
and  of  the  good  tendency  of  things,  he  mentions  that  in  many  counties, 
associations  of  teachers  and  of  the  friends  of  education,  are  formed,  and 
that  the  education  of  the  mass,  is  a  marlced  feature  in  all  discussions  and 
reports ;  and  that  nothing  will  rally  the  people  more  readily  than  the 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  education. 

Still,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  are  defects  in  the  schools, 
and  many  difficulties  remain  to  be  surmounted.  *  It  is  mockery,'  says 
Mr  L., '  to  crowd  50  or  80  children  into  a  room,  under  one  teacber,who 
has  little  of  learning  or  experience,  and  call  that  a  school.'  And  he  says 
truly. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  in  regard  to  improving  the  present  state 
of  things,  are  mentioned  a  reduction  of  the  present  number  of  school 
officers,  (amounting,  it  seems  to  38,7401)  teachers'  records  of  proceed* 
ings  in  schools;  improved  school  books  and  school  houses;  town  libri^ 
ries  and  newspapers.  There  are  materials  enough,  it  is  thought,  fot 
such  papers.  We  lielieve  so.  The  more  of  such  papers  the  better,  pro- 
vided they  are  well  sustained. 

We  repeat  the  sentiment;  the  Report  before  us,  is  one  of  very  great 
value.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  more  able,  has  as  yet  been  presented  to  the 
public.  The  reports  of  the  School  superintendent  in  the  state  of  New 
York  are  valuable;  but  they  have  not  the  force  or  energy  of  this. 
We  wish  it  could  be  read  and  studied,  not  only  by  every  adult  citizen 
of  Ohio,  to  which  state  it  is  unquestionably  best  adapted;  but  by  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  Massachusetts  Schools. 

We  find,  from  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns  for  1887,  that  th# 
average  length  of  the  public  schools  in  this  state,  during  the  prcvioas 
year,  was  only  six  months  and  twenty  five  days  ;  leaving,  of  course,  av- 
erage vacations  in  the  schools,  of  five  months  and  ^ve  days. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  average  number  of  months  in  which 
schools  were  kept  during  the  year  1836,  was  something  more  than  eight. 
In  Connecticut,  probably  about  seven  and  a  half  months.  Even  in  Ohio, 
it  was  five  months  and  three  days. 

This  comparison  does  not  appear  very  favorable  to  Massachusetts. 
If  we  exclude  Boston  and  Nantucket,  however,  it  is  still  worse.  The 
average  then  is  only  six  months  and  eleven  days.  In  Worcester,  an 
old  county,  where  the  children  ought  to  go  to  schoo]  the  year  round,  the 
average  is  only  five  months  and  two  days;  something  less  than  the  av* 
erage  of  the  whole  state  of  Ohio.  In  Duke's  county  it  is  still  worse— 
only  four  months  and  fourteen  days. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  during 
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the  p^sriod  aforesaidywas  $11,38  a  month,  indading  board.  We  go)>po»« 
the  average  price  of  board  throughout  the  state,  couhl  not  hare  beeo 
leas  than  $3,00  a  week,  leaving  $3,38  a  month,  or  only  84  ceut^  a  week 
for  services.  In  Boston,  the  average  wages  of  females,  including  lioard, 
was  $15,78.  This,  deducting  $3,00  a  week  for  board — and  we  ought  not 
to  deduct  less^leaves  $3,78  a  month,  or  94  cents  a  week.  In  Essex 
county,  and  iu  several  other  counties,  female  wages  were  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  state.  In  Hampden  county  female  wages  were 
only  $9,15L  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  (except  in  Boston 
where  they  receive  $67,35,)  is  only  $35,44;  which,  allowing  $3,50  & 
week  for  board,  leaves  only  $15,44  as  compensation  per  mouth,  for  ser- 
viceb.  This,  however,  is  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  is  left  to  female 
leachers.  In  Baston  the  average  savings  by  male  teachers,  allowing 
$4,00  a  week  for  board,  would  be  $51,35—more  than  18  1-3  times  a» 
much  as  the  savings  of  the  female  teachers. 

Here  are  three  things,  at  least,  which  are  not  aa  they  should  be  !• 
Massachusetts  should  have  her  300,000  youth  in  school  at  least  an  aver- 
age of  ten  months  in  the  year,  instead  of  less  than  seven.  3.  She  (should 
be  ashamed  to  pay  her  male  teachers  an  average  of  only  about  $15,00  a 
month,  besides  board,  for  their  exhausting  labors  \  and  her  female 
teachers  less  than  $4,00  a  month.  3.  Boston,  boasting  of  her  liberality, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  her  schools,  and  paying  her  male  teachers,  be* 
sides  the  ordinary  price  of  board,  noore  than  $50  a  month,  should  not 
turn  off  female  teachers  with  an  average  of  less  than  one  thirteenth  of 
that  sum  t 

CoilVE5TIO!r  OV  EoUCATIOrf,  AT  DsTaoiT. 

An  imfiortant  and,  iu  some  respects,  interesting  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  education,  and  especially  the  teachers  of  Michigan,  was  held  at  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Wednesday,  Jan.  3,  and  was  continued  three  days.  We 
say  it  was  unportani^  because  we  deem  the  general  plan  of  bringing 
teachers  together  for  mutual  consultation  and  discussion,  one  which 
promises  very  great  good  to  the  commuuity  ;  and  certainly  not  leas  to 
our  new  states  and  territories,  than  to  the  oki.  It  was  intere$Ungt  be- 
cause it  was  attended  by  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  state,  and 
because  the  occasion  elicited  valuable  remarks,  and,  as  we  believe,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  awaken  a  public  interest  in  education  and 
especially  common  education  and  common  schools. 

The  meeting  was  o{iened  by  an  address  from  Rev.  J.  D.  Pierce,  the 
state  su()erintendant  of  Public  Instruction;  which  we  learn  is  to  be  |Mib- 
lisbed.  A  long  lecture  on  education  in  general,  was  also  read  on 
Wednesday  evening.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  more 
lectures  given,  or  essays  read.  We  hope  another  course  was  taken  than 
that  which  is  sometimes  taken  at  education  meetings  at  the  eastward; 
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that  of  consuming  nearlj  tbe  whole  time  with  formal  lectures.  The 
Committee  of  ArrangeineDts  for  the  Convention  at  Detroit,  certainly 
provided  a  noble  'bill  of  fiire'  for  discussion.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
Michigan  Observer,  a  list  of  twentyeight  questions,  proposed  for 
the  meeting,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of  very  great  practical  importance. 
If,  however,  the  character  of  the  discussions  was  like  that  of  Wednes- 
day evening,  on  *  the  necessity  of  general  education  as  a  safeguard 
of  liberty,  and  as  conducive,  especially,  to  the  stability  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,*  of  which  we  have  seen  a  pretty  full  re- 
port, we  shall  not  augur  so  great  an  amount  of  good  from  the  Conven- 
tion, as  we  could  have  wished.  How  this  was,  we  do  not  know.  The 
discussion  on  the  use  of  the  Dible  in  schools,  is  said  to  have  been  little 
more  to  the  point  than  the  former. — One  thing,  however,  was  done, 
which  we  roust  not  omit  to  mention.  A  Society  was  organized  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Michigan  Liter- 
ary Institute,'  whose  object  is  <  the  promotion  of  education  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,'  and  which  is  to  hold  annual  meetings.  The  first 
annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  on  the  4th  of  July  next. 

One  statement  made  at  this  Convention,  by  Dr  Gibson,  the  State 
Temperance  Agent,  we  were  very  sorry  to  hear,  because  we  greatly 
fear  it  is  too  true !  He  had  been  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  he  said, 
during  the  past  year,  and  as  tbe  result  of  his  observations,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say  that  *  nine  tenths  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  were  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,'  and  he  appealed  to  other  gentlemen  present,  to 
sustain  him  in  the  assertion.  Can  these  things  be  so?  Can  there  be 
portions  of  our  country,  aspiring  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free 
States,  in  which  nine  tenths  of  the  children  are  uninstructed  ?  Of  what 
value  are  rights  and  privileges  in  such  circumstances?  Of  wbatvalue^ 
even,  is  the  mere  sennblance  of  lil)erty  ? 

We  dislike,  in  totoy  these  prosing,  speech  making,  essay  reading,  ed- 
ucation meetings.  They  are  excusable,  perhaps,  in  Michigan,  but  not 
in  New  £ngland  or  New  York.  And  no  where  ere  they  more  inexcu- 
sable, than  in  our  own  State.  The  American  Institute  of  InAtruction, 
in  its  yearly  meetings  of  persons  moet  of  whom  are  teachers,  should  set 
a  better  example  to  the  world.  It  should  not  sit  four  or  five  days,  mere- 
ly to  hear  the  written  essays  of  fifteen  or  tweuty  men  read  out ;  to  the 
neglect  of  free  and  mutual  consultation  and  discustrion.  The  views  of 
plain  common  sense  teachers,  should  be  elicited  in  the  form  of  verbal  or 
written  reports,  embodying  their  own  experience  on  important  points ; 
and  the  discussions,  which  should  be  numerous — and  not  scarcer  than, 
diamonds  are  among  us — should  grow  out  of  these  reports.  This  would 
awaken  and  interest  and  elevate  the  men  whom  we  wish  to  elevate  ; 
even  if  it  should  not  subserve  so  well  the  purposes  of  thoae  who  are.al- 
ready  elevated. 
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Education  Meet  mo  at  LEXineroir. 

A  meeting  on  the  subject  of  education  was  recently  held  at  Lexing*- 
ton,  Mass.  A  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  in  Concord, 
to  prepare  a  constitution  for  a  County  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
Education,  having  reported,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  proper 
officers  chosen.  An  address  was  then  given  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann' 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Commonwealth  ;  afler 
which,  the  five  following  subjects  were  assigned  to  Committees,  to  re- 
port thereon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

1.  In  what  order  should  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  be  taken 
up  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  human  mind? 

3.  To  what  extent,  and  by  what  means,  should  moral  education  1)6 
promoted  in  common  schools  ? 

8.  On  the  means  of  exciting  the  community  on  the  subject  of  educa-* 
tion. 

4.  On  the  expediency  of  making  the  course  of  instruction  in  common 
schools  so  ample  and  various,  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  o 
citizens. 

5.  Whether  any  other  plan  than  the  present  district  school  system, 
would  be  an  improvement. 

Common  School  Convention  at  Cleveland. 

We  learn  from  the  Cleveland  Observer,  that  a  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates from  the  several  towns  in  Cayahoga  County,  Ohio,  was  held  in 
that  place  on  the  38th  of  Dec.  last,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  excite  vigorous  efforts  to  improve 
cbeir  condition.  Several  interesting  discussions,  it  is  said,  took  place, 
and  several  important  resolutions  passed.  One  of  these  last,  was  to 
form  a  County  Association  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  Com- 
mon schools.  Another  was,  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  made  a  subject 
of  daily  reading  and  study  in  all  our  schools.  Another,  still,  adverted 
to  the  incompetency  of  teachers.  Committees  of  three,  in  each  town  in 
the  county,  were  appointed  to  attend  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention to  be  held  Jan.  11th,  at  Cleveland,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  collect  and  report  all  the  information  they  shall  be  able  to  obtain,  per- 
taining to  the  subject  of  common  schools,  embracing  an  account  of  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  respective  townships — the  number  of  scholars 
in  each — the  number  of  months  schools  are  kept  in  each  district  during 
the  year — the  amount  of  salary  paid  the  teachers — and  the  text  books 
used  in  each  school. 

The  Expense  of  Iqnorance. 
A  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  a  late  speech  before  that  body 
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proved  by  written  antbencic  doeumente,  tbHt  the  proportion  of  children 
who  attend  school,  in  some  parts  o^  England,  ia  very  ainall  indeed,  ta 
Bolton  it  was  one  in  sixteen,  in  Hrisjtol  one  in  twenty  four,  and  in  some 
of  the  }K>pulour  di:{trict9  of  Lancashire,  one  in  fortyaix.  He  then  com- 
pared the  state  of  education  in  England  with  that  in  foreign  coucfries^ 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  tht'y  were  liehind  them  in  the  race  of 
improvement,  lie  called  upon  the  House,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to 
aid  and  assist  in  some  plan  for  ameliorating  the  present  moral  and  ))hy- 
Bjcal  condition  of  the  humbler  classes.  If  any  man  would  calculate  the 
matter  on  the  score  of  saving  to  the  country,  he  would  find  that  educa- 
tion to  the  humbler  classes,  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Ig- 
norance was  a  most  expensive  article,  and  infinitely  more  costly  than 
the  expense  of  educating  the  humbler  classes.  He  moved  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  a  select  committee,  to  consider  and  Inquire  into  the  moral  and 
phyitical  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  large  and  densely  peopled 
towns,  with  a  view  to  their  education  and  improvements 

B  ISTOV   A8TL0M  AND   FaEH   ScHOOL^ 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  man* 
egers^  of  this  Institution. 

During  the  past  year,  thirteen  boys  have  been  admitted  into  the  In- 
stitution, and  nine  have  been  indented  as  apprentices,  and  one  with- 
drawn by  his  friends.  The  number  now  upon  the  Farm  is  one  hundred 
And  l^Ut    No  death  has  occurred  on  the  Island  during  the  past  year. 

There  are  33  boys  lietween  t!ie  ages  of  7  and  10  y^ars  ;  50  betwee i^ 
10  and  IS  ;  and  33  between  13  and  14.  The  same  course  of  instruction 
has  been  pursued  for  the  past  year,  as  bad  been  previously  adopted  ; 
and  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  officers. 

The  value  of  the  proiluee  raised  on  the  Farm  in  1836,  was  93,536  70; 
and  in  1337,  it  was  $4,563  93. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  the  Farm  School  with  those  or 
other  lui^titutions  most  similar  to  it  in  character,  the  managers  find  that 
the  comparison  is  a  favorable  one  for  the  school. 

£x|)enses  of  the  Farm  School  with  110  boys,  #9000 

Proceeds  of  the  Farm,  4000 

Balance,  <^5000 

or  87  1  -3  cents  per  week  to  each  boy. 
Expenses  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York, 

with  337  boys,  •17,596  U 

Earnings  of  the  boys,  4,793  8& 

Balance,  $13,803  31 

or  $1  08  per  week  to  each  boy. 
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Expenses  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  PfailadSelphia, 

with  143  boys  and  girls,  $15,199  96 

Earnings,  3,2dd  02 

Balance,  $11,909  24 

or  about  $1  50  per  week  to  each  child. 

^The  Asylum  and  Farnn  School  is  believed,  by  the  managerH'to  be  the 
first,  if  not  the  only  Institution  of  its  kind  in  thK  country.  Its  object  is 
to  unite,  in  early  years,  the  discipline  of  the  school  with  a  practical  edu- 
cation in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  offer  a  home  to  those  who  are 
friendless  and  morally  exposed. 

Male  aitd  Femjlle  Teachers. 

Professor  Cunningham,  of  Lafayette  College,  in  his  recent  Inaugural 
Address,  after  speaking  of  the  importance  of  educating  teacher:>  of  both 
sexes  in  this  country,  and  afler  using  the  following  language;  *  Female 
teachers  must  be  extensively  employed,  and  institutions  for  educating 
and  training  them,  must  be  established,'  remarks  as  follows: — and  we 
wish  the  sentiments  were  more  common. 

*  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  form  of  a  school,  is  that  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  Providence  in  regard  to  families  is  imitated  ;  the  prin- 
pal  being  a  male,  and  the  assistants  females.  The  sexes,  thus  combined, 
mutually  supply  each  others  deficiencies,  the  government  of  the  school, 
and  the  more  laboriuud  part  of  the  teaching  being  devolved  on  the  maie, 
while  those  departments  which  require  patient  assiduity  and  gentleness 
and  winning  kindness,  belong  more  appropriately  to  the  female.' 

New  Yoax  Common  Scuools. 

We  have  received  the  Annua!  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com* 
mon  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to  the  Legislature  Jan- 
uary 5,  18S8.  We  shall  endeavor  to  present  some  of  Its  leading  features 
in  our  next  number. 

Meetikq  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

We  have  also  received,  too  late  for  this  number,  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Annual  Convention  of  Professional  Teachers  and  other 
friends  of  education,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  19th,  30th,  Slst, 
and  33d  of  Dec.  1837. 
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Tub  Child^s  Picture  Defining  and  Reading  Book.  —  By 
Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet.  Third  edition.  Hartford  :  P.  J.  Huntings 
don,  1833.     pp.  72. 

This  little  book  was  prepared  in  the  belief  that  definitions  are  of  little 
use,  in  teaching  very  young  children  the  meaning  of  words  ;  but  that 
the  language  of  pictures  may  be  used,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, with  great  success  and  to  a  vast  extent,  if  judiciously  employed, 
and  if  accompanied  with  a  suitable  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  oi' 
the  teacher.  There  is  a  series  of  pictures  in  the  first  part,  each  of  which 
is  accompanied  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  most  prominent  objcetty 
and  also  with  a  set  of  very  short  and  simple  phrases,  illustrating  the  ae- 
Hom  which  the  picture  is  intended  to  represent.  We  like  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  commend  it,  most  cordially  and  cheerfully,  to  all  our  in- 
fant and  elementary  schools,  especially  for  the  very  youngest  classes^ 

The  Mount  Vernon  Reader  ;  a  course  of  Reading  Lessons, 
selected  with  reference  to  their  moral  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  young.  Designed  for  junior  classes.  By  the  Messrs 
Abbott.     Boston :  T.  H.  Carter,  Agent     18:38.     pp.  162. 

This  book  seems  to  us  to  be  just  what  it  professes  to  be ;  and  we  like 
k,  in  general,  and  wish  it  success.  We  suppose,  however,  that  even  the 
authors  themselves  do  not  expect  children  will  be  so  much  benefitted  by 
the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  lessons,  as  teachers.  But  should  they 
merely  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  teachers  to  do  something  for  their 
pupils  l>esides  hearing  them  read  or  »ay  or  recite  their  lessons,  par- 
rot-like, the  labor  bestowed  in  compiling  the  work  will  not  be  lost. 

Inaugural  Addkbss  of  Prof.  Cunningham,  as  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages,  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania^ 
Jan.  1,  1838. 

A  handsome  pamphlet  of  twentyseven  pages,  containing  the  learned 
Professor's  *  thoughts  on  the  question  whether  Normal  Seminaries  ought 
to  be  distinct  establishments,  or  cngraAed  on  colleges.'  Prof.  C.  endeav- 
ors to  sustain  the  opinion  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  coun- 
try, they  must  be  engrafted 'on  colleges  ;  and  believes  and  endeavors  to 
show  that  Lafayette  College,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  making  an  experi- 
ment of  the  kind.  The  question  is  an  important  one,  but  we  cannot 
discuss  it  now.  The  address  is  well  woith  perusal :  a  single  extract 
from  it,  on  a  collateral  topic,  is  inserted  on  the  preceding  page. 


'  How  liappy  whea  Innoceace  wiiifB  the  bright  hour.' 

Famished  for  the  Annals  of  Edacation,  by  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 

Boston  Academj  of  Music. 

ir^  Andantino. 

1.  How     happy  when  Innocence     wings  the    bright  -  -   hoars,     She 

2.  Oh    gay  are  the  lambkins  when  comes  the   sweet  -  •    spring ;  And 
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leads  us  through  life  on  a  pathway  of  flowers ;  Gold,  silver  and  jewels  are 
gay   are  the  songsters  when  all  the  woods  ring  •  But  gayer  the  bosom  where 


dim  in  her-- sight,  She  decks  us   like    angels  in    garments  of  light, 
innoeence  abides,  WJiere  life's  sunny       river   all  peace  •  fully  glides. 
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TO,  THE    FRIENDS    OF  E  DO  CATION. 

1HC  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION  for  1838  will  be  conducted  on  the  nme  gen- 
enl  ptinciples  ai  it  Iihb  been  heretofore,  especially  during  the  last  two  vean  while  iba 
present  editor  haa  had  nearly  the  whole  care  of  it.  He  regarda  the  Bible  and  Eiperi- 
eaceas  the  two  principal  text  books  io  all  Education ',  though,  like  his  predeoeaaor,  ha 
will  ccmtinne  to  eiclade  carefully  everything  partisan  or  sectarian. 

Tho  work  will  if  possible  be  rendered  more  interesting  te  Christian  Parents  and 
Teach'  rs  this  year  than  formerly.  For  though  a  correspondence  has  been  opened  and 
M  openiAg  with  some  of  the  most  distinguiwed  friends  of  Education  in  the  Eastern 
He.iiisphere,  in  order  to  draw  forth  evertiiing  truly  valuable  in  tho  institutions  of  tha 
old  .-  <  rid,  we  shall  never  forget  that  our  institutions  of  every  grade,  from  the  family  and 
the  iniant  school  to  the  university,  must  be  truly  American,  and  adapted  to  the  wants 
<»f  the  «ons  and  daughters  of  a  republic.  In  this  view  we  shall  increase  oor  efforts  to 
present  in  detail,  tJie  most  improved  methods  of  conducting  the  work  of  education 
among  repablican  children, botn  in  family  and  school. 

We  intend  to  speak,  with  mat  freedom,  of  the  character  of  existing  instrumenta  of 
•docation  —  school  books,  school  apparatus,  school  houses,  ^c.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
set  forth,  what  should  be  the  objects  and  ends  of  the  instruction  of  tho  Family,  the  Io-  * 
lant  S^  hool,  the  District  School,  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Teacher's  Seminary  and  tho 
higher  invitations.  We  shall  insist  moro  strongly  than  ever,  on  the  correct  education 
or  the  bodily  senses  and  organs  —  the  eyo,  the  ear,  the  taste,  the  lungs,  the  skin,  tho 
stomach  and  the  brain ;  aa  well  as  on  the  right  education  of  the  temper,  the  conscience, 
and  the  affections.  And  while  we  regard  mothers  and  schoolmasters  as  the  more  efli* 
cient  and  responsible  educators  of  the  human  race,  and  intend  to  direct  our  eftorts  ao- 
eording]}',  we  shall  insist  that  every  person  has  something  to  perform  in  the  great  work 
of  educating  his  fellow-men,  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  sentiment,  endeavor  to  point  oot 
■ome  uf  the  varied  dutiea  of  School  Committees,  School  Visiters,  Ministers,  Pnysiciana, 
legislators,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  Slc. — In  short,  no  pains  or  expense,  within  our 
means,  will  be  spared,  for  one  year,  to  render  the  first  and  almost  dniy  work  on  Ameii- 
can  Edueaiian  what  the  cause  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  human  happiness  so  loudly 
demand,  especially  at  the  present  crisis. 

We  have  said  far  one  year ;  for  notwithstanding  the  receipt,  the  present  year,  of 
a  nuie/t  largarnumber  tfnew  siibscribsrs  to  the  Annals  than  auring  any  previous  year, 
and  the  fact  that  the  while  number  of  subscribert  is  greater  mno  than  it  ever  was  bSfor%^ 
the  work  is  not  so  well  sustained  aa  it  should  tie.  To  those  who  may  be  surprised  at 
this  liisclosure  and  refer  us  to  our  preface  for  the  present  vear —  written  in  Swilxer- 
land,aiid,  as  was  then  supposed,  with  a  dosire  that  it  should  not  be  varied  by  the  domet- 
tio  editor  —  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  deranffe«l  state  of  the  eoN 
rency,  and  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  payments.  But  it  is  also  true  that  were 
onr  subscribers  to  piy  us  promptly,  we  still  need  — and  the  cause  of  education  demands 
it  —  a  mq|e  liberal  patronage.  The  former  editor  has  sacrificed  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  establishing  and  sustaininj{  the  Annals ;  and  the  present  editor  nearly  as  much 
more.  We  do  not  indeeJ  affirm  that  the  Annals  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  ita 
cost;  but  we  do  say,  once  for  all,  that  those  who  regard  it  as  valuable  and  wi«h  to  so* 
care  its  existence  beyond  a  year  or  two  longer,  must  not  only  pay  us  promptly  in  lime 
to  come,  but  must  each  of  them  aend  us  another  responsible  subscriber. 

To  those  who  find  the  remittance  of  three  dollars  difficult,  a  five  dollar  bill  will  be  r«* 
oeived  in  payment  of  their  anbsoriptions  two  years  in  advance,  or  in  payment  of  their 
own  subBcriptioo  and  that  of  another  individual  for  one  year. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  oar  readers  to  see  a  brief  statement  of  the  views  we 
entertain,  and  the  principles  we  are  laboring  to  inculcate  in  this  work — to  know,  in  few  words, 
what  it  is  which  we  desire,  by  oar  efforts,  to  accomplish. 

Object  of  Education.  This  we  believe  should  be  to  develope  and  form  character  —  phys-r 
icat,  sooial,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  —  in  short,  to  make  man  what  he  should  be.  We 
take  the  bible,  human  nature,  and  human  experience  as  our  basis  or  text  books. 

Instruments  of  Education.  The  parents,  especially  the  mother.  Other  associates.  The 
general  temper  of  those  around  as.  Physical  and  moral  habit«  —  stories  —  precepts.  The  ob« 
jects  we  see,  hear,  taste,  &c.  Piotnres.  Books.  The  Family  School  in  general.  The  Infant 
School.  Tbe  Common  er  District  School.  The  High  School.  The  College  or  University. 
The  Sabbath  School.    The  Bible  Class.    The  Church.    The  Library.    The  Lyceum,  4ke. 

In  order  to  bring  these  instrumentg  to  bear  most  favorably  on  the  cause  of  Education  and  ac-* 
eomplish  its  objects,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  fbllowing  measures ; — 

1.  Legislative  Action.  Enough  of  this  to  give  an  impulse.  Each  State  should  have  a 
small  fund  which  should  be  available  to  every  School  district,  on  condition  of  contributing  or 
taxing  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  or  amount.  Thus  it  should  serve  as  a  mere  condiment, 
and  not  as  a  principal  article  of  food.  Legislatures  should  also  appoint  and  pay  a  Superintend* 
ent  of  Schools,  or  else  estabUsb  Boards  of  Education. 

8.  Social  Action.  We  need  intelligent  School  Committees,  who  should  be  paid  for  their 
aervices ;  Teachers'  Seminaries ;  Teaehers'  Meetings  or  Associations,  and  Interchanges  of 
Visits  among  Teachers. 

3.  Individual  Action.  We  need  Authors  who  will  make  better  School  Books  We  need 
parents  who  will  furnish  them,  and  furnish  pupils  duly  prepared  for  the  School,  and  sustain  so- 
oial and  legislative  eQbrts. .  We  need  Teachers  who  will  be  truly  missionaries  of  education  ; 
who  will  not  only  visit  each,othera'  schools  and  labor  assiduously  to  introduce  improved  meth- 
ods of*  instruction,  in^MTOved  school  books^  apparatus,  dkc  but  who  will  also  Bdueale  as  well  as 
instruct ;  men  of  enlarged  minds  and  warm  hearts,  who  will  labor  to  be  moral  teachers  as  well 
as  intellectual  ones;  and  who  will  not  only  look  to  parents  and  others  to  co-operate  with  them 
'ind  thp  pupils,  but  also  look  to  themselves  and  the  pupils  to  co<K>perate  with  parents ;  whose  in- 
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WHAT  BRANCHES  SHOULD  B£  TAUGHT  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS  i 

To  most  minds,  this  question  is  beset  with  difficulties.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  range  of  studies 
in  our  common  or  district  schools,  should  be  much  more  extend- 
ed than  it  usually  is.  The  instruction  which  the  mass  of  our 
population  receive,  beyond  that  of  ^e  family,  is  obtained  at 
these  schools.  In  proof  of  this,  if  proof  were  necessary,  it  is 
sufficient  to  cite  the  fact  so  often  adverted  to,  of  a  late  legisla- 
ture of  one  of  our  New  England  States,  consisting  of  about  200 
members,  and  embracing,  without  doubt,  as  full  a  proportion  of 
learned  men  as  our  modern  legislatures  usually  do,  of  whom  it 
was  ascertained  that  180  received  alitor  nearly  all,  their  instruc- 
tion at  the  district  schools.  And  if  such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to 
legidative  bodies,  how  is  it  with  the  whole  community  !  And 
if  our  district  schools  are,  in  the  result,  the  principal  places  of 
instruction,  it  seems  highly  desirable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
elements  of  something  else  should  be  taught  in  them,  besides 
mere  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geog- 
raphy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  more  branches  are  al- 
ready introduced  into  our  schools,  than  can  be  taught  thorough- 
ly ;  that  the  teachers  are  so  overburdened  with  pupils  of  all 
ages,  demanding  variety  of  treatment,  discipline  and  lessons, 
and  furnished  with  such  a  variety  of  school  books,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  ;  that  instead  of  adding  to  the  list  of  branches 
now  required  to  be  taught,  it  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  mercy 
to  both  teacher  and  pupili  but  a  matter  of  economy  to  all  con- 
cerned, to  diminish  the  number^  rather  than  increase  it ;  and  that 
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it  is  better,  far  better,  to  spell  and  read  and  write  correctly,  than 
by  attempting  a  dozen  branches,  to  acquire  a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  none.  Our  pupils  '  go  through '  their  gram- 
mars and  geographies  and  histories  and  arithmetics,  it  is  said, 
and  yet  know  little  more  in  reality  on  these  very  topics,  than 
their  fathers,  who  never  studied  them  at  all ;  while  they  are  ac- 
tually their  inferiors,  in  point  of  reading  and  penmanship.  Where 
then,  it  is  asked,  and  certainly  not  without  an  appearance  of  rea- 
son, do  we  find  proof  of  the  importance  of  adding  to  a  list,  al- 
ready too  large,  a  multitude  of  new  studies  ?  We  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  and  sciences  you  maintain  ;  we 
do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  it  would  be  profitable  and  pleasur- 
able to  understand  something  of  them  all,  but  how  can  we  ? 

This  latter  view  of  things  has  lately  been  advanced  in  some 
of  our  public  papers,  and  pressed  and  defended  with  great  sin- 
cerity and  much  ingenuity.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  labors  of 
Mr  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  and  of  others,  to  bring  into  public  no- 
tice the  Prussian  system  of  Education,  may  not  have  contributed 
to  bring  out  these  essays.  If  it  should  prove  so,  we  are  not  to 
be  surprised  at  it.  Indeed,  it  should  be  expected.  If  fifteen  or 
twenty  branches  can  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Prussia,  it  will  much  more  readily  be  believed,  by  the  mass  of 
our  citizens — by  people  wc  mean  of  plain  common  sense — that 
there  are  circumstances  of  society  in  Prussia,  an  absolute  monar- 
chy, which  render  the  course  practicable  and  feasible  there,  than 
that  the  same  course,  in  this  country,  would  be  either  feasible  or 
possible. 

What  then  can  be  done  ?  Are  the  lessons  of  those  who  wish 
to  improve  our  schools,  and  elevate  the  standard  of  education 
and  instruction  among  us,  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded ; 
or,  worse  than  this,  are  they  to  be  set  down  as  injurious  ?  Or, 
is  there  some  way  of  reconciling  two  things,  which,  according  to 
the  statements  we  have  just  made,  seem  so  obviously  to  clash 
with  each  other  ? 

We  believe  the  latter.  We  believe  there  is  a  way,  by  means 
of  which,  all  that  is  said  to  be  taught  in  the  Prussian  schools, — 
religion,  reading,  sf>elling,  writing,  music,  mathematics,  geogra- 
phy, history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  technology,  pol- 
itics, political  economy,  foreign  modern  languages,  logical  exer- 
cises, (including  grammar)  metaphysics,  composition  and  decla- 
mation,—and  much  more,  to  wit :  hygiene,  physiology  and  psy- 
chology, unless  indeed,  these  are  comprehended  under  the  gen- 
eral term  natural  history,  can  be  taught,  at  least  their  elements, 
and  without  increased  expense,  except  for  female  assistant  teach- 
ers, in  all  our  district  schools.  Perhaps  we  ought,  however,  to 
except  the  study  of  the  foreign  modem  languages. 
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Such  an  assumption — the  assertion  that  we  can  teach  even 
the  elements  of  twenty  or  more  diflferent  branches  in  a  district 
school — will  seem  to  many,  so  strange,  not  to  say  so  utterly  par- 
adojcical,  that  it  becomes  our  duty  to  state  the  methods  by  which 
such  a  result  can  be  accomplished. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  elements  of  all  these  sciences,  foreign  lan- 
guages and  music  excepted,  may  be  taught  by  two  or  three 
simple  exercises,  in  the  most  simple  manner ;  and  that  too, with- 
out the  usual  array  of  hard  names  and  tasks  and  books  and  ap- 
paratus. 

The  first  of  these  exercises  may  be  called  spelling  or  defining; 
or  spelling  and  defining  ;  or,  if  the  teacher  or  parent  be  not  over 
fond  of  names,  he  need  not  call  it  either.  It  is  enough,  if  the 
thing  itself  be  understood  ;  the  name  is  of  but  secondary  impor-* 
tance. 

They  may  be  required  to  take  their  slates  and  pencils, — for 
these  are  instruments  which  we  always  deem  indispensable  to 
every  pupil  who  has  a  place  in  our  school  room,  and  with  which, 
if  necessary,  we  always  furnish  them,  at  our  own  expense — and 
write  down  certain  words  which  we  shall  mention.  Sometimes 
the  words  are  dictatefd  to  them  slowly  ;  at  others,  they  are  re- 
quired to  transpribe  them  from  a  spelling  book,  a  dictionary,  or 
a  reading  book. — Perhaps  we  give  them,  at  first,  a  lesson  of 
twenty  words. 

These  words,  they  are  requested  to  study,  by  means  of  a  dic- 
tionary, or  any  other  aids  they  can  procure,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  the  fullest  idea  they  possibly  can,  of  their  meaning.  They 
are  not  expected  to  commit  them  to  memory  ;  though  if  any  pu- 
pils choose  to  do  so,  there  c<an  be  no  objection. 

When  the  hour  assigned  for  the  purpose  arrives,  each  word  is 
taken  up  in  its  order,  and  conversed  about.  Every  pupil  is  invi- 
ted to  ask  questions,  and  speak  his  mind  fully  and  freely.  It  is 
usually  found  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  lesson,  one  or  more 
words  will  lead  to  conversation  involving  geography  or  history  ; 
others  to  facts  in  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  or  physiology ; 
others  again  to  mathematics,  or  religion,  or  politics.  And  if 
these  subjects  should  not  be  involved,  all  of  them,  in  the  first 
lessons,  they  and  many  more  will  be,  in  subsequent  ones. — Of 
course,  every  lesson  will,  of  necessity,  teach  spelling,  defining, 
and  writing;  and  if  they  are  required  to  read,  the  authorities  to 
whom  they  will  soon  learn  occasionally  to  refer,  will  prove  a 
reading  exercise. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  it,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  de- 
light which  most  children  take  in  these  lessons.  We  say  most 
children,  but  we  have  never  yet  known  an  exception.     Nor  is  it 
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much  more  easy  to  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  wholly  new,  to 
conceive  of  the  wide  range  of  thought,  and  the  variety  of  ele- 
mentary ideas  and  facts  which  these  conversational  exercises,  in 
the  hands  of  an  ingenious  teacher,  on  twenty  or  twentyfive  or 
thirty  words, — simple  ones,  too, — may  be  made  to  involve. 

The  second  exercise  referred  to,  consists  in  incorporating  or 
forming  words  into  sentences.  For  this  purpose,  a  lesson  may 
be  given  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  former,  and  should  be  writ- 
ten by  each  pupil  on  his  slate,  in  the  same  manner.  Then,  ei- 
ther on  the  opposite  side  of  the  slate,  or  on  paper,  each  word 
may  be  fitted  or  framed  into  some  sentence,  contrived  by  the 
pupil  for  the  occasion  ;  no  matter  how  simple.  Most  pupils  will 
require  a  little  showing  at  first,  before  they  will  know  fuHy  our 
meaning ;  but  when  that  is  once  understood,  the  exercise  wiU 
be  found  deliG;htful,  interesting  and  profitable, — none  more  so. 
It  is,  or  may  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  lesson  in  writing, 
spelling,  reading,  defining,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geograpy,  logic, 
&rC.  &c.;  and  above  all,  in  composition. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show — in  a  very  brief  way,  it  is 
true,  but  we  hope  we  have  been  intelligible — that  the  elements 
of  all  the  more  important  and  necessary  sciences  may  be  taught 
by  two  simple  exercises.  We  are  aware  that  pupils  will  not  be- 
come profound  students  in  all  of  these  branches,  without  pursu- 
ing them  in  a  different  manner  afterward ;  but  they  will  in  this 
way,  at  least  acquire  the  keys  to  all  of  them,  and  such  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  in  general,  that  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  their 
successful  future  progress.  I'he  greatest  difficulty  of  success  in 
these  exercises  would  be  the  ignorant  impatience  of  some  pa- 
rents ;  who,  because  their  children  were  not  going  over  and 
through  a  multitude  of  class  books,  would  be  apt  to  think  noth- 
ing was  doing.  This  is  indeed  a  difficulty,  at  present  almost 
insurmountable. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  require  further  illustrations  of  the 
mode  of  pursuing  the  foregoing  exerpises,  though  to  us  they 
seem  so  simple  as  to  need  none.  For  the  benefit  of  those  indi- 
viduals, we  propose  to  present  a  few  such  in  future  numbers. 
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PREPARATORY  GEOGRAPHY. 

No  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  superficial  method  of 
elementary  instruction  common  among  us,  should  be  surprised 
to  find  children,  every  where,  greatly  ignorant  of  geography,  even 
the  geography  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  merely  the  oldest 
pupils  of  our  common  schools,  those  perhaps,  who  have  ^  been 
through '  Woodbridge's  or  Olney's  Geography,  that  is,  have 
recited  lessons  from  it — who  often  betray  the  most  profound  ig- 
norance on  the  subject ;  there  are  those  who  have  been  through 
higher  schools,  who  are  little  wiser,  in  practice,  than  they.  We 
met  not  long  ago,  with  a  manufacturer,  in  the  country,  who  is 
generally  esteemed  intelligent — and  who  has  been  well '  schooled ' 
in  human  nature  at  least — who  spoke  of  Virginia  as  a  township 
merely ;  and  this  too,  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he  was  as  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  Union  we  are  so  tena- 
cious of  maintaining,  as  was  a  boy  in  Boston  whom  we  once  met 
fresh  from  one  of  the  public  schools,  who,  on  being  asked, 
what  lay  next  north  of  Boston,  could  not  tell ;  and  when  told  it 
was  Charlestown,  and  asked  what  lay  next  to  Charlestown,  said 
he  believed  it  was  Engknd.  A  respectable  looking  lady  in  a 
steamboat  on  Long  Island  Sound,  lately,  asked  a  friend  of  ours, 
in  great  gravity,  whether  there  was  any  water  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  And  worse — much  worse — than  all  this,  we 
once  met  with  a  lady  who  had  been  previously  employed  for 
some  time  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  our  most  popular  city  schools, 
who  asked  a  friend  whether  or  not  New  Jersey  was  in  Eliza- 
bethtown. 

The  truth  is,  that  geography,  as  well  as  grammar,  arithmetic, 
and  most  of  the  other  branches  of  a  common  English  education, 
are  'murdered,'  rather  than  studied,  in  most  of  our  schools.  The 
best  which  is  done  is  to  commit  to  memory  the  words  of  the 
book,  and  point  to  places  on  the  map,  without  either  under- 
standing the  one,  or  getting  any  real  ideas  of  the  location  of  the 
other.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  pupils,  however,  not  so 
much  as  even  this  is  accomplished.  The  recitation  is  so  imper- 
fect, and  the  mapologi/  so  blundering,  that  no  one  could  rea- 
sonably expect,  in  after  life,  any  thing  but  ignorance.  No  one 
could  expect  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  an  island  than 
that  possessed  by  the  lady  we  have  mentioned,  who  was  doubt- 
ful whether  or  not,  it  had  water  on  two  sides  of  it ;  or  that  of 
the  teacher,  who  was  uncertain  whether  New  Jersey  was  in 
Elizabethtown,  or  Elizabetktown  in  New  Jersey. 

13* 
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Again :  where  shall  we  find  pupils  in  our  scbooh,  even  of  those 
who  have  recited  their  geographies  through  three  or  four  times, 
who  can  answer  without  recurrence  to  the  map,  sucli  questions 
as  the  following  ?  If  a  line  were  drawn  from  your  native  town 
or  village,  twentyfour  miles  south,  what  townships,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, ponds,  or  lakes  would  it  cross  ?  If  the  line  was  extended 
one  hundred  miles,  what  would  it  cross  ?  If  one  hundred  miles 
east,  west  and  north,  what  towns,  counties^  rivers,  mountains, 
lakes  and  cities  would  be  crossed?  What  States  would  be 
crossed  by  a  line  running  directly  from  your  home  to  New  Or- 
leans ?  About  how  many  miles  is  it  to  the  city  of  Mexico  ? — 
What  countries  on  the  Eastern  continent  would  be  crossed  by  a 
line  running  exactly  east  from  the  spot  where  you  stand,  to  the 
Ocean  eastward  of  China  ? 

This  state  of  things  in  our  schools,  may  be  traced  to  several 
causes.  1 .  A  want  of  suitable  preparation  for  the  study  of  ge- 
ography. 2.  An  imperfect  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er.   3.  A  want  of  skill  in  communicating  what  is  really  known, 

4.  A  supposed  want  of  time  to  do  anything  thoroughly  in  school, 

5.  A  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Two  of  these  five  causes,  viz.,  the  want  of  interest  in  the  pu- 
pils, and  of  knowledge  in  the  teacher,  may  be*  traced  to  the  first, 
— the  want  of  suitable  preparation  for  the  study  of  books  and 
maps.  It  is  of  little  use  to  talk  to  a  pupil  about  feet,  and  yards, 
and  rods,  and  miles,  or  to  give  him  lessons  in  which  these  terms 
are  perpetually  occurring,  while  he  has  not  the  least  conception 
how  much  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  a  mile  is.  And  yet  bow  few  of  the 
pupils  in  our  schools  are  possessed  of  this  necessary  preliminary 
knowledge  ? 

They  read  fierhaps  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar ;  that  it  presents  a 
perpendicular  front  of  440  yards.  Now,  how  many  of  them  are 
able  to  f(/rm  a  just  estimate,  in  an  instant,  of  this  space  ?  How 
fnany  are  able  to  reduce  the  440  yards  to  feet,  and  quick  as 
thought,  find  the  product  to  be  lJ]i20;  and  then  too,  quick  as 
thought,  and  without  any  pause  or  break  in  the  reading,  or  even 
in  the  thinking,  perceive  that  the  height  is  just  about  equal  to 
that  of  eight  churches — such  as  they  may  happen  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with — with  their  spires,  set  one  upon  the  top  of  another  ?  Is 
there  one  in  a  hundred,  who  is  able  to  do  this  ?  Or,  suppose 
they  read  or  hear  that  James  river  in  Virginia,  though  not  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  long,  when  near  its  mouth  spreads  out 
to  a  width  of  ten  miles  or  more.  Now,  how  many  who  read 
this,  ever  think,  instantly,  that  ten  miles  is  about  equal  to  some 
distance  with  which  they  happen  to  be  acquainted— say  the  dis- 
tance from  Boston  to  Dedham— and  that  500  miles  are  equal  to 
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the  same  spaee  from  Boston  to  Dedham,  fifty  times  repeated  ? 
And  yet  is  it  not  obvious  that  until  a  child  can  do  this  leisurely, 
at  least,  if  not  rapidly, — he  is  not  at  all  prepared  to  begin  the 
study  of  geography  ? 

We  put  the  question,  this  very  day,  to  an  experienced 
teacher,  what  is  the  probable  number  of  pupils  of  our  schools, 
who,  when  they  commence  the  study  of  geography,  are  pos- 
sessed of  this  preliminary  knowledge  ?  The  reply  was,  hardly 
one  in  a  thousand.  We  believe  that  even  this  proportion  is  too 
great.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  one  in  ten  thousand,  whose 
knowledge,  of  this  sort,  is  at  all  accurate.  The  only  individual 
we  have  known — ^and  our  experience  has  not  been  very  limited, 
— «who  had  any  preparatory  knowledge  of  this  kind,  when  he 
commenced  his  geographical  studies,  worth  naming,  was  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  in  accuracy.  His  foot  was  the  length  of  the 
foot  of  a  common  adult ;  and  his  quarter  of  a  mile  was  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty  rods,  and  his  mile,  consequently,  was 
about  one  third  too  large.  Such  imperfect  ideas  of  distance  may 
be  a  little  better  than  none  at  all ;  but  of  even  this,  we  are  by 
no  means  certain. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  to  inculcate  this  sort  of 
knowledge,  if  its  necessity  is  once  understood  and  felt.  It  may 
be  done  best  by  the  parent ;  but,  if  neglected  by  the  parent, 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  teacher.  It  is  wrong — or  would  be, 
if  the  matter  was  correctly  understood — to  introduce  a  child  to 
the  simplest  geographical  work,  till  these  preliminaries  are  set- 
tled. The  following  illustrations  on  this  subject,  were  commu- 
nicated for  the  Journal  of  Education  in  1829,  then  edited  by 
Mr  Wm.  Russell ;  and  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  the  volume 
for  that  year.  As  it  is  probable  that  few  of  our  present  readers 
were  subscribers  to  that  volume,  and  as  we  know  not  that  we 
can  render  the  subject  more  intelligible  now,  than  we  were  able 
to  do  then,  we  have  ventured  to  transcribe  from  that  volume, 
vrith  little  variation. 

<  I  think  the  first  lesson  in  geography  should  be  to  give  a  child 
a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  an  inch — perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to 
descend  to  tenths  or  barleycorns.  When  able  to  judge  of  this 
distance  pretty  well,  he  should  be  taught  to  repeat  the  distance, 
until  he  had  an  adequate  idea  of  an  inch  repeated  twelve  times. 
Afterwards,  he  might  be  told  that  twelve  inches  make  a/oor, 
six  inches  half  a  foot,  &c.  Then  the  foot  might  be  doubled  and 
trebled  ;  this  being  done,  he  should  be  told  that  three  feet  make 
a  yard.  Thus  we  might  proceed  gradually,  from  step  to  step, 
till  our  pupil  could  understand  the  extent  of  a  rod,  a  rood,  a 
mile,  a  league,  &c.    The  practice  of  talking  to  children  about 
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rods  or  miles,  while  they  have  not  the  most  distant  conoeptbns 
of  an  inch  or  a  foot,  is  bad  indeed. 

^  I  have  amused  myself  by  experiments  on  little  children,  who 
have  sometimes  called  at  my  room  ;  while  they  were  ignorant 
of  my  object,  and  only  supposed  that  they  made  me  happy  by 
their  prattle.  I  have  usually  commenced  by  exhibiting  some 
little  object  I  had  about  me,  as  a  pin — something  I  mean  about 
an  inch  in  length — and  ^ter  a  little  familiar  conversation  which 
was  calculated  to  arrest  their  attention,  have  told  them  it  was  an 
inch  long.  Now,  I  would  say,  you  have  learned  what  an  inch 
is,  have  you  not  ?     They  usually  seemed  to  be  pleased. 

'  They  were  then  shown  other  objects  of  the  same  length,  but 
differing  in  breadth,  thickness,  shape,  or  color,  and  made  to  un- 
derstand that  these  too.  were  an  inch  in  length.  Their  faculty 
of  judging  was  next  exercised  a  little,  by  placing  before  them 
objects  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  asking  them  to  judge  how 
long  they  were.  By  placing  two  objects,  each  an  inch  long,  in 
a  line,  I  would  now  show  them  how  much  two  inches  was,  how 
much  three  inches,  <&c. 

'  Before  I  proceeded  to  repeat  the  inch  oftener  than  three  or 
four  times,  I  used  to  show  them  my  penknife,  the  handle  of 
which  was  marked  into  a  three  inch  rule,  with  other  penknives, 
keys,  pencils,  crayons,  combs,  <Slc.,  and  require  them  to  judge 
of  their  various  lengths ; — thus  proceeding,  gradually  and  care- 
fully, till  they  became  able  to  judge,  almost  as  accurately  as  my- 
self, of  any  length  or  distance,  not  above  twelve  inches.  When 
I  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  exercise  their  judgments  on  objects 
twelve  inches  long,  I  would  tell  them  this  was  a  foot.  I  have 
repeatedly  pursued  this  course  to  the  length  of  a  yard,  at  a  sin- 
gle conversation,  and  without  finding  the  child  fatigued  with  the 
process.' 

This  a  specimen  of  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  by 
parents  and  teachers,  in  order  to  secure  to  their  children  that 
preparation  which  is  indispensable,  in  the  study  of  geography. 
Or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  is  one  method  of  illustrating 
the  principle  which  we  would  inculcate,  and  press  upon  those 
whom  it  most  concerns.  But  we  have  not  yet  done.  There 
still  remains  a  long  process  of  instruction,  much  of  which  con- 
sists in  making  a  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  the  child 
has  acquired,  to  various  objects,  and  to  various  heights,  distan- 
ces, (Slc.  The  following  is  another  extract  from  the  same  source 
with  the  above,  in  continuation  of  the  subject. 

'  No  child  should  be  permitted  to  attend  to  the  more  direct 
studies  of  geography,  till  he  has  gone  through  a  set  of  exercises 
similar  in  principle  to  the  above ;  but  much  more  diversified  and 
extended  •  He  should  be  taken  about  to  see  brooks  and  ri vera,  hilb 
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and  mountains,  shrubs  and  trees ;  and  be  required  to  judge  of 
the  breadth,  height,  &c.,  of  these  and  various  other  objects.  At 
the  same  time,  he  should  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  drawing 
maps,  beginning  with  the  map  of  the  room  in  which  he  is  ac- 
customed to  dwell,  and  proceeding  gradually  to  delineate  the 
house,  garden,  homeiot,  &c.,  with  which  he  is  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. Thence  he  might  extend  his  survey  of  objects  to  the 
neighborhood  or  village  ;  and  ultimately  be  able  to  draw  a  tol- 
erably correct  map  of  the  town  where  he  resides. 

*  As  the  travels  of  very  young  cliildren  must  necessarily,  at 
least  in  the  present  state  of  human  society,  be  limited  to  a  very 
narrow  tract  of  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  them  ac- 
curate ideas  of  all  the  numerous  divisions  of  land  and  water,  by 
ocular  demonstration.  To  supply  the  want  of  these,  an  ingenious 
parent  or  instructer  constructs  continents,  seas,  islands,  and  lakes, 
in  miniature,  without  going  out  of  the  school  room.  Nay,  there 
is  scarcely  a  natural  or  artificial  curiosity  in  the  known  world, 
which  might  not  be  ingeniously  and  naturally  represented  in  ac- 
curate and  suitable  proportions. — I  hesitate  not  to  predict  that 
all  these  objects,  in  miniature,  will  ultimately  be  deemed  as  ne- 
cessary, in  every  school  room,  as  books,  slates  and  pencils.  They 
will  not,  indeed,  supersede  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  utility 
of  travelling :  children  ought  at  the  same  time,  to  travel  in  com- 
pany with  their  parents  or  instructers  as  much  as  possible.' 

If  this  is  sufficient  to  afford  hints  on  what  we  have  called  the 
study  of  preparatory  geography,  and  to  lead  our  readers  to  re- 
flect on  its  importance,  our  object  is,  in  part,  accomplished.  We 
do  not  believe  we  have  exaggerated  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve our  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  form  of  instruction,  as 
made  above,  is  quite  too  low.  There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween him  who  liters  upon  life  with  such  a  knowledge  of  ge- 
ography as  our  principles  would  secure,  and  that  of  him  who  is  a 
mere  parrot,  as  can  well  be  conceived.  A  person  who  thinks, 
can  scarcely  read  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  without  finding  a 
large  demand  for  this  preparatory  knowledge.  He  who  has  it 
not,  sees  with  eyes  but  half  open  ;  and  takes  in  but  half  the 
sentiments  which  words  are  intended  to  convey,  whether  verbal 
or  written.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  at  the  threshold 
of  life ;  and  which  can,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  be  best 
performed  by  the  parent.  But  if  omitted  by  the  parent, — and 
omitted  it  usually  is,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  centuries  to  come, 
we  fear — let  it  not  be  omitted  by  the  teach^.  Let  him  not  dare 
to  proceed  a  step  in  the  usual  humdrum  manner.  Let  him  be- 
gin the  work  at  the  right  end  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
he  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  prosper,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
work  of  his  hands. 
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*  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER.    No.  IX. 

DlfCIPLINE  AND  PUNISUMEMT.  ^ 

So  well  satisfied  were  the  proprietors  of  the  school,  which  I 
had  lately  taught,  that,  notwithstanding  the  complaint  to  the 
grand  jurors,  (see  page  86,)  and  the  opposition  I  made  to  the 
meeting  of  the  schools,  (see  vol.  VII.  page  125,)  1  was,  the 
next  fall,  unanimously  invited  to  take  charge  of  their  pupils  again. 
But  I  was  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  unable  to  teach  school  that 
winter,  at  all. 

The  following  year,  another  invitation  came.  This  I  was  at 
liberty  to  accept.  Accordingly  I  repaired,  once  more,  to  the 
scene  of  my  former  labors  ;  and  by  most  of  the  pupils,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  hearty  welcome.  I  taught  here,  not  only  this,  but 
the  next  following  winter. 

All  went  on  these  two  winters — with  few  exceptions — very 
smoothly.  I  heard  no  complaint  about  severity;  because  I 
'whipped'  nobody.  I  believe  it  was  my  boast,  and  the  boast  too 
of  some  of  my  pupils,  that  we  had  no  whip  in  the  school  room 
during  the  whole  of  one  of  the  winters.  And  yet  it  was  com- 
monly reported,  that  such  silence  was  preserved  in  the  school, 
that  you  might,  at  almost  any  time,  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

I  believe  these  reports  were  substantially,  nearly  correct ;  and 
yet  I  can  assure  the  reader  I  have  very  many  doubts  whether  I 
governed  the  school  as  well,  either  of  these  winters,  as  I  did  the 
first  one.     I  will  present  the  reasons  for  this  belief. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  such  unnatural  silence,  in  a  school  of 
thirty  pupils,  is  wholly  unreasonable ;  being  procured  at  too  great 
a  sacrifice.  There  is  not  that  freedom  of  action  among  the  pu- 
pils, which  I  deem  indispensable  to  progress.  I  like  to  have  a 
still  school ;  but  I  prefer  a  little  of  the  hum  of  business,  to  that 
stillness  which  is  procured  at  the  expense  of  business. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pupils  did  not  appear  to  regard  me 
as  a  parent,  so  much  as  formerly.  There  was  more  of  distance 
and  reserve  ;  and  less  openness  of  conduct.  The  reasons  of 
this  will  be  seen  presently. 

Although,  thirdly,  I  succeeded  without  the  rod,  it  cost  an  ef- 
fort— and  of  the  kind  too,  which  might  have  been  very  happily 
exchanged,  even  for  the  rod.  I  mean  by  this,  that  in  scrupu- 
lously avoiding  what  is  called  whipping,  I  reduced  myself  to  the 
supposed  necessity  of  using  other  modes  of  corporeal  punish- 
ment, which  are  far  more  injurious. 

There  is  no  error  of  my  life — as  a  schoolmaster — upon  which 
I  look  back  with  more  pain,  than  the  one  to  which  I  am  about 
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to  advert.  Sometimes  the  reflections  are  attended  with  so  much 
pain,  that  I  can  hardly  compose  myself.  Would  to  heaven  it 
were  possible  to  erase — as  pencil  marks  from  paper — some  of 
the  worst  of  our  pasterrof  s.  But  no :  they  are  impressed  with  ink 
which  is  indelible.  They  are  not  merely  printed  in  the  common 
way,  they  are  stereotyped. 

What  a  sad  mistake  do  parents  and  teachers  make,  who  avoid 
the  rod,  as  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe,  and  yet  do  not  scru- 
ple to  box  the  ears,  strike  the  heads,  shake  violently,  or  beat  or 
kick  their  children  !  And  yet  nothing  hardly  is  more  common, 
than  to  shake  a  child  with  violence,  or  box  his  ears. 

Such  parents  or  teachers  may  rely  upon  it,  that  these  blows 
upon  little  children,  are  attended  with  far  more  danger  than  the 
blows  usually  inflicted  by  a  rod  of  moderate  size.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  children  are  sometimes 
seriously  injured  in  this  way,  and  that  some  have  been  made 
idiots  by  it.  Yet  you  cannot  find  one  instance  in  a  thousand, 
of  even  a  severe  use  of  the  rod,  where  any  permanent  injury  is 
done. 

Should  these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  any  parent  or  teacher, 
who  is  accustomed  to  make  it  his  boast  that  he  is  not  so  vulgar 
or  old-fashioned  as  to  use  the  rod ;  and  yet  does  not  hesitate  to 
box  the  ears,  and  otherwise  beat  or  strike  the  tender  brain-pan 
of  his  child  or  servant,  let  him  pause,  ponder,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  of  a  judgment  to  come,  beware. 

I  am  not  for  encouraging  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  rod.-— 
Nay,  more ;  I  verily  believe,  that  in  fortynine  cases  in  fifty  of 
its  use,  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  But  there  are  cases,  oc- 
casionally, which  in  my  own  view,  demand  its  use.  They  are 
cases,  too,  in  which  a  judicious  application  of  this  instrument 
would  be  likely  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  l)etter  than  any 
thing  else. 

Let  me  say  again,  I  am  not  for  encouraging  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  rod,  either  at  home  or  at  school.  I  go  farther.  If 
parents  and  teachers  were  truly  wise,  always,  from  the  very  first, 
I  have  many  doubts  whether  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  us- 
ing it  at  all.  Children  would,  undoubtedly,  do  wrong,  but  not 
maliciously  or  obstinately ;  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  malice  or 
obstinacy,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  that  corporal  punishment 
is  required.  A  moderate  share  of  sound  common  sense,  if  pa- 
rents and  teachers  would  take  tme,  would,  in  my  view,  pre- 
vent what  it  Lb  often  diflicult  to  any  person — but  particularly  so 
to  those  who  are  so  unwise  as  not  to  4ake  time  for  prevention — 
to  cure  or  eradicate. 

But  neither  parents  nor  teachers  will  take  time  to  discipline 
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•their  children  in  a  proper  manner.  How  often  have  I  been, 
pained,  even  in  public  discussions  in  ^  learned  halls,'  to  hear 
teachers  of  age  and  experience,  and  much  supposed  wisdom, 
gravely  object  to  hearing,  even  the  details  of  those  plans  for 
managing  children,  which  were  designed  to  prevent  the  nece^^ 
sity  of  future  punishment,  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
take  up  too  much  time.  For  what  purpose  is  time  made,  if  not 
to  form  and  mould  the  character  of  those  whom  God  has  given 
us,  and  whom  we  profess  to  love  ! 

But  we  live  in  a  day,  when  parents  have  too  much  to  do,  to 
take  time  for  bringing  up  their  children.  There  are  so  many 
artificial  wants  of  the  body  to  be  attended  to,  that  the  poor  mind 
must  shift  for  itself;  or  rather  mtist  be  left  to  starve.  And  as 
to  manners  and  morals,  these  must  be  neglected  and  unheeded, 
till  vice  is  deep  rooted,  and  requires  to  be  plucked  up  with  vio- 
lence. And  lest  the  teacher  should  have  any  time  to  act  upon 
the  preventive  plan,  he  is  overburdened  with  pupils.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  nothing,  or  almost  nothing  is  done  in  the  way 
of  prevention ;  and  the  only  alternative  is  correction  oreiposure 
to  future  suffering. 

Now  it  is  precisely  in  this  case,  that  the  question  of  corporal 
punishment  comes  in.  Here  is  a  parent  whose  own  errors  have 
produced  a  necessity  of  correcting  his  child,  in  some  painful 
manner.  Shall  the  child  go  on  to  certain  ruin,  or  shall  the  pa* 
rent  correct  him  ? — You  will  say,  it  is  the  parent  that  most  de- 
serves the  correction  ;  and  I  say  so  too.  But,  will  it  answer 
the  intended  purpose,  to  inflict  the  pain  on  himself?  If  so,  ev- 
ery feeling  parent,  I  think,  would  greatly  prefer  it.  But  it  will 
not  answer.  The  child  must  suffer,  in  part,  at  least ;  although 
it  be  for  the  fault  of  the  parent. 

The  parent  has  erred.  The  teacher  has  erred.  The  child 
is  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  consequences.  These  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  run  through  life,  perhaps  beyond  it,  unless 
the  wrong  or  error,  which  in  the  child  produces  them,  is  as- 
sociated in  his  mind  with  suflfering,  or  the  fear  of  it. 

Now  I  maintain  that  the  kind  of  suffering  which  shdl  be  thus 
associated  with  the  wrong  or  error  in  the  child,  is  not  in  itself 
of  very  much  importance.  Humanity  would  indeed  dictate  that 
it  should  be  the  least  in  amount  which  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
but  mere  sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  unregulated  by  reason,  might 
sometimes  lead  us  to  prefer  a  mode  which,  though  more  easily 
endured  at  the  present  time,  permits  a  continuance  of  part  of 
the  evil,  and  thus,  in  the  aggregate,  causes  the  child  more  pain 
than  some  other  mode  which  is,  for  a  very  short  time,  more  se- 
vere. 
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I  do  not  defend  the  use  of  the  rod,  because  the  word  rod  hap- 
pens to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ;  for  1  believe  it  is  there  used  as  a 
general  name  for  all  modes  of  the  exercise  of  parental  authority 
and  power.  But  I  defend  its  use  by  parents  and  teachers  who 
are  reduced  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  inflicting  pain, or  seeing 
(he  child  go  on  to  ruin.  And  I  know  of  no  method  of  inflicting 
pain  so  excellent. 

When  you  strike  a  child's  head,  even  with  the  flat  hand,  you 
not  only  produce  a  concussion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain, 
but  you  endanger  the  hearing.  When  a  child  is  pushed  vio- 
lently, or  thrown  down,  or  kicked,  there  is  always  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  exposure  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  b'^dy  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  danger  to  the  eyes,  from  these  random  Mows  and 
pushes.  Besides,  you  are  very  likely  to  stupefy  him,  and  thus 
produce  inwnsibility  to  the  smaller  degree  of  pain  you  would 
otherwise  inflict. 

But  when  you  take  a  rod  of  suitable  size,  and  flagellate  the 
akin,  even  with  some  degree  of  severity,  you  may  not  only  avoid 
all  danger  of  injury  to  any  vital  organ  whatever,  but  you  run  no 
risk  of  stupefying  him.  indeed,  his  sensibility  increases,  rather 
than  diminishes,  as  long  as  you  continue  to  inflict  the  blows. 

The  marks  sometimes  (eft  on  an  obstinate  boy,  even  for  sev- 
eral days,  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  degree  of  violence  that 
borders  at  all  upon  inhumanity.  A  child  has  sometimes  required  a 
flagellation  of  this  kind  ;  and  would  have  been  injured  by  any 
thing  short  of  it.  But  how  difierent  is  the  common  opinion ! — 
'  9uch  a  little  boy,'  I  once  heard  a  person  gravely  say  to  anoth- 
er, 'should  be  whipped  little  and  often.^  x^h,  it  is  these  fre- 
quent small  whi|)pings  that  ruin  the  young  by  thousands !  As 
a  general  rule,  if  we  use  the  rod  at  all — remember  I  do  not  say 
a  club,  but  a  rod — it  should  be  used  with  a  good  degree  of  se- 
verity :  so  that  the  smart  may  not  only  be  considerable,  but  long 
continued* 

But  it  was  far  from  being  my  original  intention,  to  enter  so 
deeply  into  this  subject.  I  should  not  have  done  it,  but  with  a 
view  to  expose  that  shameful  and  soul  destroying  fastidiousness 
about  the  rod,  which  prevails  with  people  who  will  not  hesitate 
to  box  the  ears,  and  beat  the  head,  and  bruise  the  body ;  yes, 
and  1  might  say,  produce  more  mental  pain  and  suffering,  than 
they  save  the  body. 

To  return  to  my  own  story,  in  avoiding  the  rod,  I  fell  into 
the  cruel  and  abominable  practice  of  boxing  the  ears.  In  one 
instance,  I  recollect,  that  partly  for  an  offence  of  some  degree 
of  magnitude,  and  pardy  as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  I  said  to  a 
t>oy,  ^  Now  sir,  as  a  punishment,  I  am  determined  to  knock  you 
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down.'  So,  boxing  his  ears  with  a  good  deal  of  force,  and  at 
the  same  time  placing  my  foot  in  his  way,  so  that  he  could  not 
step  aside  to  preserve  his  centre  of  gravity,  he  fell  over  it.  This 
boy,  now  a  young  man  of  almost  thirty,  always  reminds  me, 
when  I  meet  him,  of  the  circumstance  ;  and  says  he  thought  and 
still  thinks  it  a  very  unjustifiable  sort  of  punishment.  And  I 
think  so  too. — He  used  to  say  that  if  he  lived  to  be  strong  enough, 
he  would  flog  me,  in  return ;  but  he  has  never  yet  done  it.  I 
have  been  suQected,  however,  to  a  flogging  much  more  severe 
— that  of  conscience. 

I  do  not  now  recollect  an  individual  whose  hearing,  or  whose 
faculties,  any  of  tiiem,  were  known  to  be  injured  by  my  blows 
upon  his  head,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  not  so.  I  may 
have  injured  a  dozen  pupils  in  this  way  ;  and  the  true  source  of 
their  trouble  may  never  have  been  traced  out. — As  I  have  al- 
ready intimated,  though  my  fame  was  spread  far  and  near,  as  a 
schoolmaster,  this  period  of  my  career  is  one  upon  which  I  look 
back  with  more  pain,  than  upon  almost  any  other ;  and  could 
wish, — were  it  not  in  vain — that  it  were  blotted  from  the  book 
of  my  memory. 


EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


From  the  Report  of  Professor  Stowe  to  the  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
on  the  state  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  we  gather  the 
following  facts  respecting  the  state  of  things  in  Russia.  Nothing 
that  we  have  seen  from  Europe,  is  more  interesting  or  encour- 
aging. 

1'he  whole  empire  is  divided  into  provinces,  each  of  which 
has  a  University  ;  these  provinces  into  academic  districts,  which 
are  provided  with  their  gymnasia  for  classical  learning,  and  aca- 
demies for  the  higher  branches  of  a  business  education ;  and 
these  academic  districts  are  again  subdivided  into  school  districts, 
each  with  its  elementary  school.  As  the  heart  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, there  is  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  model  school  for  the  education 
of  teachers  of  every  grade,  for  all  parts  of  the  empire. — Of  the 
Universities,  six  had  already  gone  into  operation  in  1835,  name- 
ly :  one  at  St.  Petersburg,  one  at  Moscow,  one  at  Dorpat,  in 
Livonia,  one  at  Charkow,  east  of  the  river  Dnieper,  one  at 
Kasan,  on  the  Wolga,  and  one  at  Kiew.  At  other  points,  Ly- 
ceums are  established,  with  courses  of  study  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  Universities ;  and  there  is  an  institntioD  at  Moscow, 
especially  for  the  education  of  the  nobility. 
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The  University  of  St.  Petersbarg  has  ^0  papils,  with  52  of- 
ficers aod  teacherS)  or  one  teacher  to  every  foar  or  five  stadents ; 
that  at  Moscow  456  students,  and  168  teachers  and  officers,  or 
one  to  every  two  or  three  students ;  that  at  Kasan,  70  officers 
and  teachers,  to  238  students,  or  one  to  every  three  or  four  stu- 
dents ;  and  that  at  Kiew,  43  officers  and  teachers,  to  62  stu 
dents,  or  nearly  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Some  of 
the  teachers  are  merely  lecturers  on  particular  branches,  and 
take  no  active  part  in  the  discipline  or  instruction  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  but  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  in  the  Uni- 
versities, it  is  intended  there  shall  be  one  teacher  at  least, 
to  every  eight  or  ten  students.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  not  to  crowd  the  schools  with  too  many 
pupils — but  to  furnish  as  many  teachers  as  possible,  particularly 
in  the  higher  institutions,  that  each  individual  scholar  may  re- 
ceive a  due  share  of  attention. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  number  of  elementary  and  parish  schools  was  about 
12,000— of  private  schools,  430, — and  of  gymnasia,  67. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  publishes  a  regular  peri- 
odical journal,  in  which  he  gathers  up  all  the  facts,  information 
and  arguments,  to  which  his  official  station  gives  him  access,  and 
circulates  them  extensively  through  the  nation. 

As  a  farther  means  of  promoting  education,  every  school  di- 
rector and  examiner  undergoes  a  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  fitness  for  those  important  trusts  ;  and  every 
candidate  for  civil  office  is  strictly  examined  as  to  his  attainments 
in  those  branches  of  learning  requisite  to  the  right  performance 
of  the  official  duties  to  which  he  aspires. 

As  common  schools  are  new  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  as 
school  houses  are  to  be  built  in  every  part  of  it,  the  governmenti 
knowing  the  importance  of  having  these  houses  well  planned 
and  put  up,  has  appointed  an  architect,  with  a  salary  of  1000' 
rubles  a  year,  for  every  academic  district,  whose  whole  business 
it  is  to  superintend  the  erecting  and  fitting  up  of  the  district 
school  houses  in  his  particular  province. 

That  religious  instruction  may  be  efficient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  rights  of  conscience  remain  inviolate,  clergymen  of  dif- 
ferent christian  denominations,  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  require  it,  are  employed  as  religious  teachers  in  the 
schools,  their  services  compensated  by  government,  and  their 
families  provided  for,  if  necessary. — The  importance  of  female 
teachers  is  recognized,  and  every  encouragement  is  held  out  to 
young  ladies  to  engage  in  this  work.  Private  teachers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  and  the  same  strict  inspection,  m  the 
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teachers  of  public  schools ;  and,  what  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Prussian  plan,  if  the  teacher  of  a  private  school  becomes  super- 
annuated, or  dies,  in  the  service,  his  family  are  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  that  of  a  public  teacher,  and  receive  pensions 
from  the  government  adequate  lo  their  support  and  education. 
All  teachers  throughout  the  empire,  accoiding  to  an  ordinance 
of  February  26,  1835,  receive  their  salaries  monthly,  that  their 
attention  may  not  be  distracted  by  family  cares.  For  the  en- 
couragement of  entire  devotedness  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and 
to  prevent  all  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  to  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  those  teachers  who  have  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves,  not  only  the  usual  pension,  but  a  gratuity 
equal  in  amount  to  an  entire  salary  of  two  years.  Thus  all  clas- 
ses of  faithful  teachers  are  regarded  and  treated  as  public  bene- 
factors, and  considered  as  entitled,  not  merely  to  a  bare  support, 
while  toiling  and  wearing  themselves  out  in  the  public  service, 
but  to  national  remembrance  and  gratitude  after  their  work  is  done*. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  exerting  the  same  laudable  zeal  to 
provide  teachers  for  Pokind,  as  for  any  other  part  of  his  domin- 
ions.— It  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  exercise  their  calling  in  the  cold  and  inhospi- 
table regions  of  Siberia.  I'o  facilitate  this  object,  special  privi- 
leges have  been  granted  to  Siberian  teachers.  Siberian  young 
men  are  admitted  to  the  University  of  Kasan,  free  of  expense^ 
on  condition  that  they  devote  a  certain  number  of  years  to  the 
business  of  school  keeping  in  Siberia.  To  forward  the  same 
object,  a  Siberian  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Ponomarew,  give» 
6000  rubles*  a  year,  for  the  support  of  the  parish  schools  at  Ir- 
kutzk,  x}uite  to  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Siberia,  and  ha» 
obligated  himself,  for  10  year»,  to  pay  500  rabies  a  year  more, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  pupils  of  those  schools. 

Teachers  from  foreign  countries  are  weleonr>ed,  and  special 
provision  is  made  that  their  rdigious  sentiments  be  not  interfered 
with,  as  well  as  that  they  do  not  impose  their  peculiar  religious 
notions  on  their  pupils.  For  the  perfecting  of  teachers  in  cer- 
tain branches,  they  are  often  sent  abroad,  at  the  public  expense, 
to  study  in  the  institutions  of  other  countries^  where  these  branch- 
es are  most  successfully  taught.  Of  these,  there  were  in  1835,. 
thirteen  in  Berlin — several  in  Vienna — and  one  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. — School  examiners  and  school  committees,  as  weH  as  school 
teachers,  are  required  to  hold  frequent  meetings  for  discussion^ 
and  for  mutual  instruction  and  encouragement. 

*  A  ruble  is  57  cent«« 
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It  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  noticing  the  efforts  of  Russia,  to 
observe  that  the  blessings  of  a  good  common  school  education 
are  now  extended  to  tribes  which  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  In  the  wild  regions  beyond  Mt. 
Caucasus,  comprising  the  provinces  recently  acquired  from  Per- 
sia, the  system  of  district  schools  is  efficiently  carried  out.  As 
early  as  1833,  there  were  already  established  in  those  parts  of 
the  empire,  fifteen  schools,  with  sixty  teachers,  and  about  one 
thousand  three  hundred  children  under  instruction ;  so  that  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  new  and  uncultivated  region,  one 
teacher  is  provided  for  every  twenty  scholars.  Besides  this,  there 
is  a  Gymnasium  at  Tifflis,  in  which  Asiatic  lads  are  fitted  to 
enter  the  European  Universities. 

The  model  institution  for  teachers  at  St.  Petersburg  has  been 
already  mentioned.  In  1835,  seventysix  teachers  were  gradua* 
ted,  and  the  number  is  every  year  increasing.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  school,  and  other  governmental  arrangements,  the 
methods  of  teaching  are  continually  improving  ;  and,  in  his  re- 
port for  1835,  the  Minister  observes,  that  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  is  such  as  to  encourage  the 
most  pleasing  hopes,  that  within  the  last  two  years,  the  national 
interest  in  the  subject  of  education  has  very  greatly  increased,, 
and  that  it  has  now  become  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  whole  people. 

Many  facts  are  stated  in  the  last  report,  in  respect  to  the 
growing  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  illustrating  the  important  fact,  that  among 
whatever  people  a  good  system  of  instruction  is  efficiently  car- 
ried out,  a  deep  and  general  interest  will  be  excited.  The  no- 
bles and  the  commons  appear  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  cause. 

The  nobility  of  Novgorod  voluntarily  contribute  more  than 
twelve  thousand  rubles  a  year  for  the  gymnasium  in  that  place, 
and  at  Wologda  the  nobility  contribute,  for  a  similar  object,  nine 
thousand  a  year.  At  Cronstadt,  the  citizens  volunteered  to  sus- 
tain a  school  at  their  own  expense.  At  another  place  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  the  citizens  have  not  only  volunteered 
to  maintain  the  school,  but  have  also,  of  their  own  accord,  en- 
tered into  an  obligation  to  erect  a  large  and  handsome  stone 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teachers  and  scholars. — 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, whose  name,  though  a  barbarous  one,  ought  here  to 
be  mentioned, — Wassiligi  Kologriew.  This  gentleman  volun- 
teered as  an  agent  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  besides  giving  bis  time  and  efforts, 
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bore  an  equal  share  in  all  the  expenses,  and  in  addit  ion  made  a 
distinct  donation  of  2500  rubles  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 

Another  gentleman  at  Archangel,  by  the  name  of  Kowalew- 
sky,  made  a  journey  to  a  distant  neighborhood  inhabited  by  Sa- 
moiedes,  Sirianes,  and  other  half  barbarous  tribes,  to  explain  to 
them  the  advantages  of  education,  and  endeavor  to  establish  a 
school  among  them.  In  this  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  place,  and  as  the  result  of  it,  a  single  peasant 
or  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Anuphriew,  engaged  to  support  the 
school  entirely  for  two  years,  and  after  that,  to  contribute  300 
rubles  a  year  for  five  years  longer,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
contributed  1500  rubles  for  the  erection  of  a  school  house.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  place  also  contributed,  and  allured  by 
these  examples,  the  Sirianes  put  down  nearly  15,000  rubles; 
and  as  soon  as  the  requisite  preparations  could  be  made,  the 
school  was  opened  with  great  solemnity,  and  appropriate  cere- 
monies, in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  intensely  in- 
terested spectators. 

A  merchant  by  the  name  of  Pluessin,  in  Lialsk,  made  a  do- 
nation of  10,000  rubles  for  the  foundation  of  a  district  school  m 
that  place,  and  offered  in  addition,  to  have  the  school  kept  in 
his  own  house,  and  to  furnish  it  with  firewood  for  three  years. 
Tschistow,  a  citizen  of  Moscow,  gave  2300  rubles  for  the  pur- 
chase of  school  books,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  children 
of  the  first  school  district  in  that  city. 

Numerous  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  donations 
from  persons  in  all  ranks  of  society — in  n>oney,  books,  houses^ 
fuel,  or  whatever  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  give  for  the 
support  of  schools  ;  but  the  above  may  be  sufficient. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  government  makes  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  district  schools,  gymnasia  and  uni- 
versities ;  and  that  this  liberality  of  private  citizens  arises  from 
pure  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  is  appFied  to  the  extending  and  in- 
creasing the  advantages  derived  from  governmental  patron^e, 
to  the  purchase  of  books  and  clothing  for  the  poorer  children,  the 
establishment  of  school  libraries,  and  the  providing  of  suitable  re- 
wards for  meritorious  teachers  and  pupils,  and  securing  the  means 
of  access  to  the  school  house,  and  proper  furniture  for  it.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  school  books, 
and  to  establish  suitable  libraries  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Quite 
recently,  a  Russian  lady,  a  Miss  Darzoff,  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment a  premium  of  2500  rubles  for  compiling  a  little  work, 
entitled  '  Useful  Readings  for  Children.' 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  who  is  not  ready  to  exclaim  : 
Well  done,  cold,  semi-barbarous,  despotic  Russia !  may  other  na- 
tions more  favored  by  nature  and  Providence  emulate  thy  example ! 
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R£C£NT  VISIT  TO  HOFWYL. 

The  foUowiog  extract  from  the  private  journal  of  a  traveller 
in  Europe,  will  give  the  reader,  in  a  &miliar  style,  some  idea  of 
what  is  going  on  at  this  princely  establishment.  Surely,  if  we 
do  not  need  Hofwyls  and  Fellenbergs  in  a  republic,  we  need 
institutions  as  happily  adapted  to  the  supply  of  our  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  wants,  as. those  of  Hofwyl  are  supposed  to 
be  to  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  an  aristocratical  or  monarchical 
community.  The  extract,  we  copy  from  the  Sunday  School 
Journal.    The  visit  was  made  about  the  end  of  last  summer. 

*  The  buildings  of  the  school  make  a  little  town.  My  driver 
set  me  down  at  the  gate  of  the  Bureau,  and  asked  whether  I 
might  see  the  establishment.  I  was  invited  in,  and  presented 
with  a  book  in  which  to  write  my  name.  I  opened  it  at  ran- 
dom, and  saw  two  American  names,  which,  as  is  usual  in  such 
circumstances,  seemed  to  be  the  names  of  ancient  friends,  al- 
though their  owners  were  not  personally  known  to  me. 

'  'I'he  person  in  attendance  could  speak  tolerable  English,  and 
obviously  preferred  it,  in  the  present  case,  to  French  or  German. 
He  took  me  first  into  the  School  of  Schoolmasters,  where  a 
number  of  men  were  in  preparation  for  active  duty  ;  then  led 
me  by  the  Female  School,  and  Fellenberg's  own  house.  He 
then  showed  me  the  school  for  what  he  called  ^  great  boys,'  i.  e. 
gentlemen's  sons ;  of  whom  there  were  eightyfour.  The  class- 
rooms were  ordinary  apartments,  with  the  usual  complement  of 
black  boards  and  benches. 

'  In  the  '  drawibg-room '  I  saw  numerous  plaster  models  of 
noses,  eyes,  hands,  &c.,  as  well  as  casts  of  the  Apollo  Bel videre, 
and  other  statues.  There  were  also  portraits  of  several  of  the 
boys,  painted  by  the  drawing- master.  In  the  Chapel  there  was 
a  sort  of  clothes-press  or  cupboard,  containing  an  altar,  for  the 
edification  of  the  Catholic  pupils,  which  is  carefully  locked  up 
when  the  Protestant  boys  come  in  to  prayers,  the  worship  of  the 
two  sects  being  perfectly  distinct. 

'  I  was  then  introduced  into  the  dormitories,  two  large  halls 
communicating  with  each  other.  I  admired  very  much  the  reg- 
ularity and  neatness,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  these  apartments. — 
Provision  is  made  for  warming  the  whole  in  winter,  and  the  tea- 
chers are  so  placed  as  to  be  at  once  retired  and  with  the  boys. 

'  Before  I  left  this  building,  I  was  led  into  the  music  room, 
where  I  found  two  boys,  one  about  twelve  or  thirteen,  perform- 
ing on  the  piano-forte^  and  another,  somewhat  older,  looking  on. 
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The  masic  ceased  when  we  went  in  ;  but  as  we  left  the  room, 
017  guide  informed  me  that  the  younger  boy  was  an  American. 
This  of  course  took  me  back  again,  to  talk  with  my  young  coun* 
tryman,  who  told  me  that  he  was  of  New  York  city,  and  tliat 
there  Were  several  other  boys  from  the  same  place. 

*  I  then  went  to  the  machine-room,  and  saw  various  machines, 
constructed  here,  most  of  them  agricultural.  I  likewise  visited 
the  blacksmiths',  carpenters',  shoemakers'  and  tailors'  shops,  and 
the  bathing-place — a  noble  artificial  basin.  I  was  then  taken  in- 
to a  cellar,  where  I  saw  a  toumber  of  large  shallow  tubs  full  of 
fine  rich  milk. 

'  By  a  natural  transition,  we  then  proceeded  to  a  stable  coU' 
taining  fiftyone  cows.  I  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  twenty 
oxen,  the  sixteen  working  horses,  and  the  eleven  riding  horses  ; 
the  riding-house,  the  wash-house,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  poor 
boys'  school.  In  the  latter,  there  was  a  room  adorned  with  col- 
umns and  festoons  of  flowers  in  a  very  tasteful,  though  fantastic 
manner.  This  was  done  by  the  boys  in  honor  of  their  master's 
birth -day,  or  perhaps  his  saint's  day.  The  bed-rooms  of  the 
'  poor  boys '  appeared  very  clean  and  comfortable.  In  passing 
through  the  house,  I  saw  the  workmen  and  servants  at  dinner, 
about  sixty  in  number:  On  asking  whether  there  was  anything 
to  pay,  my  guide  allowed  me  to  contribute  something  to  the 
poor  boys'  fund. 

<  As  I  returned  through  the  play  grounds,  the  boys  nodded, 
and  some  doRed  their  caps,  with  a  civility  entirely  European. — 
T  learned  that  there  were  pupils  on  the  ground,  from  Switzer** 
land,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  two  from  Tifilis.  Belonging  to  the  establishment,  at  that 
time,  were  400  pupils,  100  teachers,  300  acres  of  land,  and  18 
inhabited  houses.' 


IMPORTANCE  OF  TEACHERS*  SEMINARIES. 

The  subject  of  Seminaries  for  Teachers  is  fast  gaining  ground 
among  us ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  the  time  is  not  now  far  dis- 
tant, when  these  invaluable  institutions  will  be  as  common  here, 
as  normal  schools  are  in  the  old  countries.  There  is  no  rea- 
son arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  why  the  proper  training 
of  teachers,  male  and  female,  should  not  be  a  matter  of  as  much 
importance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
on  the  other. 
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But  we  have  spoken  frequently,  and  sometimes  at  length  on 
this  subject.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  introduce  another  speak- 
er. It  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  Massjichusetts. 
In  his  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
published  in  the  last  volume  of  that  Society's  proceedings,  we 
find  the  following  sentiments  : 

'  Cousin,  who  has  given  the  whole  force  of  his  powerful  mind 
and  benevolent  heart  to  the  subject,  says  thus,  in  his  ^  Report 
on  Prussian  Instruction  :' — '1  he  best  plans  of  instruction  can- 
not be  executed  except  by  the  instrumentality  of  good  teachers ; 
and  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  education,  if  it  does 
not  watch  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be  well 
prepared.'  Again  he  says, — *  In  order  to  provide  schools  with 
masters,  competent  and  conscientious,  the  care  of  their  training 
must  not  be  left  tp  chance.  The  foundation  of  Teachers'  Sem- 
inaries must  be  continued.'  He  adds, — '  In  each  Teachers' 
Seminary  the  length  of  the  course  should  be  three  years.  The 
first  should  be  devoted  to  supplemental  primary  instruction ;  the 
second  to  specific  and  more  elevated  studies,  and  the  third  to 
the  practice  and  occasional  experiments  in  the  primary  schools, 
which  should  be  annexed  to  every  seminary.'  In  his  report  he 
frequently  says,  that  the  Germans  and  Prussians  believe  these 
Seminaries  to  be  the  life-blood  of  the  whole  school  establishment; 
and  then  adds  with  new  emphasis,  these  words :  '  I  shall  never 
cease  to  repeat, — as  is  the  master,  so  tf  the  school.' 

'  Philosophy  and  experience  establish  the  truth  of  this  Prus- 
sian maxim.  Take  the  best  town-school  in  New  England,  and 
put  into  that  school  a  stupid,  selfish,  incompetent  master,  and 
he  will  assuredly  run  it  down.  Take  the  most  backward  school 
in  the  State,  and  put  into  it  an  intelligent,  conscientious,  pur- 
posely prepared  teacher,  tind  he  will  soon  lift  it  up  to  himself. 
All  streams  flow  level  with  their  founts. 

'  But  to  return  to  the  testimony  of  Cousin.  He  has  just  sent 
me  four  pamphlets,  which,  in  the  letter  accompanying  them,  he 
calls  fragments  of  a  journey  which  he  took  six  months  ago  into 
Holland,  and  a  full  account  of  which  he  is  just  publishing.  He 
says, — '  This  last  work  will  be  more  useful  to  Americans,  than 
any  thing  I  have  yet  written  on  elementary  instruction.'  In 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  and  Harlem,  he  examined  the 
several  educational  establishments  ;  and  the  same  sentiments  ap- 
pear in  every  place  concerning  the  indispensable  importance  of 
Teachers'  Seminaries.  He  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  most  successful  directors 
of  normal  schools,  some  of  them  having  been  thirty  years  in  the 
service ;  and  these  are  the  words : — *  Holland  has,  by  degrees, 
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Goroe  to  the  apprehennonof  the  value  of  Teachers'  Seminaries.' 

Of  the  establishmeDt  at  Harlem,  thus  alluded  to,  Cousia,  ia 
one  of  the  pamphlets  to  which  Mr  Brooks  refers,  thus  speaks. 

'  The  primary  normal  school  of  Harlem,  is  a  day  school.  Ev- 
ery pupil  in  it  receives  a  regular  pension  from  the  king,  with 
which  he  supports  himself  in  the  city.  No  one  can  be  admitted 
under  the  age  of  fifteen. 

'  Pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  ad* 
mitted  on  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  named  directly  by 
the  minister.  1'he  director  takes  them  on  trial  for  three  mondis^ 
during  which  he  becomes  acquainted  with  their  characters,  and 
judges  of  their  capacity.  After  these  three  months,  he  makes  a 
report  to  the  minister,  and  on  this  report,  the  pupils  are  finally 
admitted ; — then  truly  begins  for  them  the  normal  school. 

'  There  are  forty  pupils  in  all.  The  whole  course  lasts  four 
years.  As  the  object  is  not  only  theory  but  practice,  and  as 
pupils  are  prepared  to  obtain  the  highest  grade,  and  that  grade 
cannot  be  obtained  in  Holland  under  the  age  of  25,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  four  years  were  not  too  much  to  complete  the  en- 
tire  course  of  studies  and  exercises  necessary  to  form  the  perfect 
schoolmaster.  Most  of  the  pupils,  therefore,  remain  at  the  nor<» 
mal  school  four  years  ;  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  remain  there 
so  long,  for  though  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  highest  grade^ 
very  few  aspire  to  it  The  great  object  of  the  State  is  the  sup^ 
ply  of  the  inferior  schools  ;  it  is  for  their  good  particularly,  that 
the  normal  school  is  established,  though  it  imparts  higher  in- 
struction. 

'  I.  Studies.  Among  the  different  branches  of  study,  there 
are  three ;  the  science  of  education,  (pedagogic,)  history,  and 
natural  philosophy ;  which,  being  considered  more  difficult  than 
the  others,  are  taught  at  two  different  periods  of  the  normal 
course.  The  other  branches,  such  as  natural  history,  geogra- 
phy, calligraphy,  drawing,  singing  and  mathematics,  are  taught 
but  once,  and  in  succession. 

*  As  to  religion,  it  is  not  taught  according  to  the  text  book  of 
any  particular  denomination ;  but  as  the  basis  of  all  denomina- 
tions is  the  history  of  the  Bible,  this  is  regularly  explained,  and 
all  the  moral  maxims^ added,  which  may  present  themselves  on 
the  occasion.  <  No,'  said  the  director  to  me,  '  we  have  not  even 
a  sfiecial  course  of  morality.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meani 
by  teaching  morality,  nor  even  natural  rehgion*  This  would  be 
metaphysics.  But  the  spirit  of  morality  and  religion  is  constant- 
ly instilled,  by  all  the  masters,  on  all  occasions.  All  the  masters, 
we  may  say,  teach  morality ;  but  no  one  teaches  it  according  to 
any  particular  communion.     We  receive  here  Catholics,  Protea- 
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tants,  and  even  Jews ;  bat  the  latter  attend  only  to  tlie  lessons 
on  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jewish  pupils  become  in  time  the 
teachers  of  the  special  schools,  established  by  the  Jews,  for  the 
children  of  their  creed.' 

'  In  these  words  of  M.  Prinsen,  the  director,  we  have  the  most 
striking  feature  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland,  viz.:  the  ab- 
sence of  all  special  instruction  in  religion,  or  even  in  morality, 
in  the  education  of  one  of  the  most  moral  and  religious  commu- 
nities in  the  world.  'Ihe  German  practice  is  very  different,  and 
this  difference  arises  from  the  opposite  nature  of  these  two  ex- 
cellent countries.  In  Holland,  they  avoid  everything  which  has 
a  theoretic  and  speculative  air,. as  an  idle  luxury,  especially  in 
education.  They  are  attached  to  reality,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
formation  of  fixeid  habits  by  constant  exercise,  in  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  genius  of  speculation  predominates, 
there  is  not  a  single  elementary  primary  school,  where  christian 
truth,  which  is  made  for  the  ignorant  as  well  as  for  the  learned, 
is  not  under  the  simplest  forms,  taught  in  its  most  general  prin- 
ciples, and  in  its  meml  consequences,  as  the  firm  foundation  of 
public  and  private  morels.  I  incUne  to  the  side  of  Germany.-^ 
It  seemid  to  me  that  this  absolute  separation  of  school  and  church 
is  no  better  than  their  confusion.  There  is  b,  juste  milieu  which 
Holland  is  iar  from  having  realized.  But  I  go  on  to  describe ; 
I  shall  discuss  at  another  time. 

'  M.  Prinsen,  with  a  single  coadjutor,  conducts  the  most  im- 
portant courses  of  the  normal  school.  These  courses  take  place 
generally  in  the  evening.  But  this  is  not  the  true  normal  in- 
struction. During  all  the  day,  the  pupils  are  employed  as  assis- 
tants, as  coadjutors,  and  even  as  temporarary  directors,  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  city,  according  to  the  degree  of  qualifi- 
cation to  which  they  have  attained.  Two  thousand  three  hun- 
dren  children  attend  the  school  of  Harlem,  and  are  a  permanent 
trial'School  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  These  5^00 
children  are  distributed  into  a  great  number  of  schools,  so  that 
all  the  pupils  of  the  primary  normal  school  can  be  exercised 
there. 

^  2.  Discipline.  This  was  what  I  was  roost  desirous  of  study- 
ing, especially  in  a  normal  day  school,  I  had  seen  good  day 
■chools  in  Prussia,  but  the  best  primary  normal  schook,  the  ad- 
mirable establishments  of  Potzdam  and  Bruhl,  are  boarding 
schools.  In  Prussia,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  boarding 
school  is  more  favorable  to  the  education  of  young  teachers  ;-— » 
that  the  director  can  exercise  over  them  a  greater,  because  a  more 
constant  influence ;  and  that  by  having  one  or  two  schools  of 
difierent  degrees,  annexed  to  the  normal  school,  the  pupils  can 
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practice  in  them  quite  as  well  as  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  sep* 
arate  from  the  establishment.  Such,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
ablest  teachers,  and  the  most  general  practice  in  Germany.  1 
do  not  pretend,  however,  to  decide  absolutely  between  the  two 
systems.  Having  seen  the  excellent  management  of  the  Har- 
lem day  school,  I  should  say  that  both  were  good,  according  to 
the  country,  the  times,  and  especially  according  to  the  man  who 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  them  ;  for  I  shall  never  cease  to  repeat, 
'  As  is  the  master,  so  is  the  school.'  But  the  director  of  a  pti* 
mary  norma)  day  school  ought  to  be  a  man  of  very  great  merit, 
or  it  is  all  over  with  the  establishment. 

'  As  for  the  financial  part  of  the  concern,  it  is  very  simple. — 
The  primary  normal  school  of  Harlem  costs  the  State  10,000 
florins  a  year,  (nearly  $4000)  for  forty  pupils,  including  all  ex- 
penses, the  maintenance  of  the  establishment,  and  the  pay  of  the 
director. 

<  Such,  briefly,  is  the  constitution  of  the  primary  normal  day 
school  of  Harlem.  It  may  be  well  now  to  make  known  the  re- 
sults, and  conduct  the  reader,  as  I  was  conducted  myself,  into 
the  city  schools,  where  the  young  teachers  are  exercised*  [ 
have  seien  them  engaged  in  the  ditferent  services  of  primary  in- 
struction. They  teach  under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  each 
school,  who  is  generally  himself  an  old  pupil  of  the  normal  school 
of  M.  Prinsen.  We  surveyed  the  different  degrees  of  primary 
instruction,  and  first,  a  gratuitous  elementary  school;  then  two 
luscAen-«cAoo/en,  or  elementary  pay  schools,  then  private  schools, 
nearly  corresponding  to  our  higher  primary  schools,  the  Bur- 
gerschulen  of  Germany.  I  wa3  much  pleased  with  the  activity 
and  intelligence  of  these  young  teachers  ;  but  what  struck  me 
most,  was  the  authority  of  M.  Prinsen.  As  director  of  the 
primary  normal  school,  he  controls  these  young  teachers  ;  as  in- 
spector of  the  district  of  Harlem,  he  controls  the  masters  them- 
selves ;  and  all  these  schools,  pupils  and  teachers,  of  all  de- 
grees, and  all  conditions,  are  as  subject  to  him,  as  an  army  is  to 
its  general.  Every  thing  moves  at  his  word  ;  every  thing  is  in- 
spired with  his  mind  and  bis  soul.' 

But  we  quote  once  more  from  the  lecture  of  Mr  Brooks,  as  it 
appears  in  the  late  volume  of  the  Institute  ;  merely  adding  that 
Mr  B.  is  laboring,  almost  incessandy,  to  arouse  his  countrymen 
to  the  importance  of  this  great  object. 

^  Cousin  again  says :  '*  I  place  ail  my  hopes  for  the  education 
of  the  people  in  these  seminaries."  In  Holland  they  judge  four 
years  as  not  too  much  time  for  a  young  man  to  prepare  himself 
aright  for  the  great  duties  of  a  schoolmaster.  Prussia  has  forty- 
two  of  these  institutions.     Holland  is  supplied  with  them.— <- 
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Aastria  is  introduciDg  them,  and  has  between  twenty  and  thirty. 
France  is  doing  the  same,  through  the  influence  of  Cousini  and 
will  soon  have  eightyfour.  England  too  is  waking  up  to  their 
value.  Having  just  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Borouffh 
Road  School  in  London,  their  annual  Report,  I  quote  from  me 
*  Appeal  for  the  annual  subscribers  in  aid  of  the  normal  schools, 
under  the  care  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.'— 
Their  words  are  these :  '  The  importance  of  teachers  being  pro- 
perly' trained  for  the  work  of  instruction,  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted.' 

'  Is  it  not  time  that  this  republic,  whose  safety  and  renown, 
we  are  constantly  assured,  must  depend  on  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue ;  is  it  not  time  for  such  a  community  to  provide  for  the  fit 
education  of  its  children,  as  well  as  monarchies  and  military  des- 
potisms? 

'  I  want  that  something  should  be  done.  I  want  the  whole 
mass  of  American  children  to  be  American ;  which  means  free- 
dom-enamored, intelligent  and  good.  Let  us  not  rest  until 
all  are  led  to  dwell  upon  the  high  table-land  of  light,  liberty  and 
truth ;  and  not,  as  now,  be  traversing  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight 
and  gloom  of  the  intervale. 

'  Look  abroad  over  this  country  !  Is  there  no  need  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  ?  See  how  the  love  of  money  b  elevated 
into  a  doctrine,  and  preached  by  fathers  to  their  sons,  even  as  a 
carcUnal  virtue.  Mammon's  golden  wand  is  striking  the  land 
with  spiritual  impotency.  Then  there  is  infidelity  which  sub- 
verts nature,  and  pulls  down  providence,  and  blots  out  hope  ; 
and  then  there  is  licentiousness  which  is  fevering  the  blood,  and 
intemperance  which  is  maddening  the  bnun.  These,  with  their 
whole  attendant  family  of  ills,  are  threatening  our  blood-bought 
liberties,  our  national  prosperity  and  our  domestic  altars ;  and 
where,  wh^re  is  the  effectual  remedy,  but  the  school-house  ?' 


ERRORS  IN  PHYSICAL  SDUCATION. 

[In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Physiological 
Society,  we  find  the  following  strong  language  in  regard  to  er- 
rors in  physical  education.  Some  of  the  remarks,  it  is  true, 
are  not  so  applicable  to  country  towns,  as  to  the  large  and 
crowded  city ;  but  we  greatly  mistake  if  there  is  not  more  or 
less  of  truth  to  be  found  in  every  paragraph — of  truth,  too,  which 
win  apply  to  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  human  life.] 
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Long  ere  the  voice  of  Providence  has  indicated  the  neces- 
sity of  other  need  of  support  thsin  the  mother's  milk,  the  child's 
stomach  is  made  the  repository  of  substances  which  were  never  in- 
tended either  for  beings  without  teeth,  or  for  those  whose  teeth,  yet 
hardly  apparent  as  they  are,  scarcely  equal  to  number  the  months 
of  their  existence.  The  dear  little  things  see  us  eat,  and  mani- 
fest, in  their  ignorance,  the  curiosity  of  the  mother  of  all  living, 
to  touch,  handle  and  taste,  even  though  they  die.  And  this 
curiosity,  how  quickly  is  it  construed  by  kind  friends  into  real 
wants  I  "  Poor  fellow,  he  is  hungry.  He  is  tired  of  such  flashy 
food,  and  wants  something  solid.  Dear  little  fellow  !  he  knows 
what  is  good ;  he  shall  have  something.  Oh,  how  eagerly  he 
watches  the  morsel  his  mother  raises  to  her  mouth ;  a  little  bit 
of  soft  meat  wonU  hurt  him;  it  will  strengthen  him." 

But  a  difficulty  arises.  How  shall  he  masticate  it  ?  The 
difficulty  is  soon  got  over :  the  mother  has  teeth  ;  if  not,  the 
nurse  or  sister  has.  The  food  is  masticated  in  another's  mouth, 
and  perhaps  in  a  mouth  full  of  decayed  teeth  and  connected 
with  a  diseased  frame — (we  have  witnessed  this) — and  is  then, 
with  a  little  urging,  sucked  down  by  the  child.  He  scowls,  it 
may  be,  but  no  matter  for  that :  '<  it  is  good ;  it  will  nourish  him ; 
it  will  make  him  strong.'  So,  by  and  by  he  will  suck  it  down 
himself;  and  by  and  by  something  else.  It  is  true  that  half  of 
the  best  physicians  of  our  day  dissuade  us  from  using  flesh -meat 
for  children,  till  they  are  from  two  to  four  years  old.  But  what 
is  science  to  these  loving  mothers  and  nurses  ?  Do  not  they 
know  better  than  all  the  books  and  doctors  in  the  world,  what 
agrees  with  their  darling  children  ?  And  above  all,  do  not  the 
children  themselves  know  ? 

All  this  while,  these  foreign  substances,  received  upon  the 
surfaces  of  membranes  for  which  nature  has  not  yet  prepared 
them,  are  doing  mischief — ^the  mothers  and  nurses  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  How  many  of  the  diseases  of  infancy — 
the  sores,  the  colds,  the  eructations,  the  relaxes,  the  constipa- 
tions, the  choleras,  yes,  and  the  brain  and  lung  fevers,  are  caused 
by  this  single  error  of  stuffing  children,  before  nature  intended, 
with  that  which  nature  never  designed ;  and  in  quantities,  alas ! 
at  which  nature  herself  might  revolt !  Were  not  children  so 
formed — as  if  in  anticipation  of  their  fate — as  to  be  extremely 
tenacious  of  life  in  their  earliest  years,  not  half  merely,  but  three 
fourths,  yes,  ninetynine  hundredths  of  them  would  perish  in  their 
veriest  infancy  and  childhood. 

For  it  is  not  errors  in  eating  alone,  though  these  are  promi- 
nent enough.  Instead  of  being  kept  cool,  they  are  usually  kept 
much  too  hot,  during  a  great  part  of  the  time.    They  must  be 
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Bmolhered  up  in  flannel,  so  we  think,  winter  or  summer.  They 
must  have  their  head  and  feet  covered  ;  and  must  sleep  buried  in 
feathers,  perhaps  in  a  cradle.  And  instead  of  heaven's  pure  air 
and  light,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  they  must  sleep  in  cradles, 
or  behind  curtains,  in  an  unventilated  room,  with  half  a  dozen 
or  so  of  other  pairs  of  lungs,  either  human,  canine,  or  feline, 
and  a  crowd  of  stoves  and  lamps  and  candles,  to  say  nothing  of 
gallipot&and  medicine  jars,  and  other  things  still  more  offensive 
and  hurtful. 

However  filthy  the  skin,  it  niust  not  be  washed,  except  once 
a  week  or  month,  and  then  only  in  water  poisoned  with  alcohol 
or  some  other  equally  destructive  substance,  that  they  may  early 
inhale  the  poison  into  their  lungs,  or  others,  at  least,  may  enjoy 
the  boon  unspeakable  ;  and  the  water  must  be  hot  enough  to 
scald  them,  at  least  a  little. 

But  this  reminds  us  of  another  error  in  regard  to  food.  Not 
only  is  the  feeding  begun  too  early,  and  its  exhibition  attended 
by  all  the  painful  circumstances  which  have  been  alluded  to,  but 
like  the  water  which  is  applied  to  the  surface,  it  must  first  be 
poisoned  or  heated.  We  have  seldom  known  a  child  to  taste, 
even  thus  prematurely,  the  gifts  of  God  in  their  pristine  purity. 
No ;  every  thing  must  be  salted,  and  peppered,  and  spiced,  and 
buttered,  and  gravied,  and  soaked,  and  heated,  and  moistened, 
till  it  is  as  far  removed  from  the  proper  condition  which  nature 
contemplated,  as  man  is  from  the  purity  and  bliss  of  Eden. 

And  as  the  child  advances  beyond  the  threshold  of  life,  if 
peradventure  he  is  tough  enough  to  resist  the  combined  eflbrts 
of  ignorance  and  kindness  to  storm  life's  citadel,  and  to  reach 
even  that  threshold,  is  his  condition  at  all  improved  ?  Does  he 
fare  better  in  regard  to  food,  drink,  dress,  sleep,  air,  exercise, 
and  cleanliness  ?  Is  his  food  nature's  own  viands,  in  their  nat- 
ural simplicity  ?  Does  he  drink  from  her  crystal  streams?  Wears 
he  loose  and  flowing  robes  ?  Sleeps  he  on  a  plain  bed,  and  in 
an  open  room,  alone ;  or  is  he  immersed  in  feathers,  and  smoth- 
ered with  curtains  ?  Is  he  allowed  by  degrees  to  brave  the  light, 
and  air,  and  sunshine,  and  even  storms  ?  Is  he  taught  that  the 
first,  and  second,  and  tliird  great  means  of  promoting  health, 
and  happiness,  and  longevity,  are  action,  action,  action  ? 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION. 
LOVE  or  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

[In  the  work  entitled  'The  Young  Wife.'  we  have  insisted^ 
with  much  earnestness,  that  one  object  of  the  Creator,  in  the 
institution  of  matrimony,  is  to  carry  out  and^complete  the  great 
work  of  8elf-educati<Mi,  or  forming  the  character.  We  have  sup- 
posed that  exactly  where  the  parent's  influence  over  a  son  or  a 
daughter  begins  to  decline,  it  is  the  order  of  Divine  Providence 
that  a  new  influence  should  come  in,  the  consummation  of  which 
is  matrimony.  In  this  view  we  have  therefore  written  the  greater 
part  of  the  chapter  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  wife 
in  her  own  education  and  the  education  of  her  husband.  Along 
with  these,  however,  we  have  interspersed  thoughts  on  collateral 
topics,  among  which  are  those  on  ^  Attending  the  Sick,'  and  on 
the  *  Love  of  Infancy  and  Childhood ;'  the  last  of  which  we 
have  concluded  to  insert  in  this  journal.] 

*  It  may  strike  some  readers  as  singular,  that  I  should  lay  it 
down  as  a  duty  of  the  young  wife,  to  cultivate  a  love  of  infancy 
and  childhood.  Every  one  loves  children,  it  will  be  said,  and 
when  such  a  love  is  wanting,  all  the  rules  in  the  world  for  de- 
veloping or  cultivating  it  will  do  no  good. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  all  persons  have  a  genuine  love  of  in- 
ikncy  and  childhood.  A  person  may  have  a  sort  of  instinctive 
love  of  children,  because  they  happen  to  be  her  own  relatives  or 
friends,  without  a  particle  of  that  feeling  to  which  I  now  refer — 
the  love  of  infancy  and  childhood  for  its  own  sake.  Perhaps 
this  trait  might  be  included  under  the  word  dmpliciti/,  taken  in 
its  largest  sense ;  but  it  is  so  prominent  and  so  important  a  trait 
of  human  character,  that  it  seems  best  to  devote  to  its  consider- 
ation a  separate  chapter. 

The  love  of  infancy  and  childhood  leads  us  to  take  an  inter* 
est  in  the  things  which  delight  and  interest  children.  And  how- 
ever we  may  explain  the  fact,  or  whether  it  is  at  all  explicable 
or  not,  we  believe  nothing  is  better  proved  than  that  the  free  in- 
tercourse of  the  old  with  the  young,  greally  conduces  to  the 
health  and  longevity  of  the  former.  The  following  remarks  are 
from  the  distinguished  Dr  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh. 

<<  Old  people  would  find  great  advantage  in  associating  ra- 
ther with  the  young  than  with  those  of  their  own  age.  The  con- 
versation of  young  people  dissipates  their  gloom,  and  communi- 
cates a  cheerfulness,  and  something  else,  perhaps,  which  we  do 
not  fully  understand,  of  great  consequence  to  health,  and  the 
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prolongation  of  life.  There  is  a  universal  principle  of  imitation 
among  mankind,  which  disposes  them  to  catch  instantaneously, 
and  without  being  conscious  of  it,  the  resemblance  of  any  action 
or  character  that  presents  itself.  We  have  numberless  examples 
of  this,  in  tlie  similitude  of  character  and  manners  induced  by 
people  living  much  together. 

^'  An  old  man,  who  enters  into  this  philosophy,  is  far  from 
envying,  or  proving  a  check  on  the  innocent  pleasures  of  young 
people,  and  particularly  of  his  own  children.  On  the  contrary, 
he  attends  with  delight  to  the  gradual  opening  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  dawn  of  reason ;  he  enters,  by  a  secret  sort  of 
sympathy,  into  their  guiltless  joys,  that  revive  in  his  memory  the 
tender  images  of  his  youth,  which,  as  Mr  Addison  observes,  by 
length  of  time,  have  contracted  a  softness  inexpressibly  agreea- 
ble ;  and  thus  the  evening  of  life  is  protracted  to  a  happy,  hon- 
orable and  unenvied  old  age." 

Nor  is  familicu*  intercourse  with  the  young  much  less  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  happiness  of  persons  in  middle  age.  It 
is  recommended,  therefore,  to  every  young  wife,  to  interest  her- 
self as  much  as  may  be,  in  the  amusements,  employments  and 
conversation  of  children.  Or,  if  she  is  naturally  inclined  to  do 
so,  she  will  do  well  to  preserve  assiduously  the  habit. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  difference  of  mankind,  in  regard 
to  the  point  in  question.  Some  very  excellent  people  never  ap- 
pear to  have  the  least  possible  sympathy  with  infancy  and  child- 
hood. Indeed,  children  seldom  approach  them  in  a  free,  famil- 
iar manner;  or  if  they  do,  they  seem  to  discover,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, their  disposition,  and  soon  make  their  retreat. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  fashion,  and  cus- 
tom, and  business,  have  fixed  such  a  great  gulf  between  chil- 
dren and  adults,  and  especially  between  children  and  the  aged. 
Children  live  in  the  future,  and  naturally — 1  had  almost  said  in- 
stinctively— delight  in  hearing  the  conversation  of  those  who  are- 
older.  And  yet  the  latter,  who  live  in  the  past,  and  delight  as 
much  in  relating  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  as  children  do 
in  hearing  it,  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  stand  aloof  from  them, 
and  even  to  bury  this  fund  of  instruction  in  the  grave  of  their 
decaying  faculties.  Why  is  this  gulf  of  separation  kept  up,  to 
the  great  loss  of  all  parties  and  of  the  world  ?  Let  us  be  grate- 
ful to  Heaven  that  attempts  are  beginning  to  be  made  to  pass 
it,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  successful  and 
happy. 

The  love  of  juvenile  character  which  I  recommend  is  greatly 
conducive  to  intellectual  improvement.  Those  who  associate 
much  with  children,  seem  to  make  feo:  greater  mental  progress, 
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than  persoiw  in  other  circumstances.  *'  Teaching  we  learn,  and 
giving  we  retain  ;"  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  much  witb 
the  young,  without  falling  into  the  habit  of  instructing  them. — 
And  this  habit  of  hearing  and  answering  infantile  and  juvenile 
questions,  is  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  our  own 
minds.  It  is  so  when  all  we  do  for  them  is  in  the  way  of  story 
telling.  The  single  habit  of  telling  stories  to  the  young — espe- 
cially of  striving  to  excel  in  it — with  a  view  to  gain  their  atten- 
tion,  and  please  and  interest  them,  is  of  great  value. 

This  disposition  conduces  greatly,  in  a  young  wife,  to  her 
own  happiness.  The  young  instinctively  love,  and  ultimately 
respect  those  who  sympathize  with  and  love  them— those  to  whom 
they  can  go  when  they  please,  with  all  the  freedom  and  frank" 
ness  with  which  they  approach  their  playmates.  And  as  they 
grow  up  into  the  world,  their  respect  for  such  elder  friends  con- 
tinues and  increases.  But  is  it  not  a  source  of  happiness  to  an 
individual,  to  find  herself  surrounded  by  a  rising  geneiation  who 
all  esteem  and  love  her  ? 

Must  not  this  state  of  things  also  greatly  interest  and  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  the  husband  ?  Can  he  see  the  com- 
panion of  his  choice  gaining  in  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body  and 
mind,  and  securing  the  love  and  confidence  of  those  around  her, 
without  being  himself  made  happier  ?  Nay,  more  ;  what  hus- 
band is  there  in  the  world,  who  is  one  degree  above  the  brute, 
who  will  not  love,  better  than  before,  the  wife  who  empathizes 
with  and  loves  children  ? 

In  short,  I  regard  the  love  of  childhood — simple,  artless  and 
pure  as  childhood  in  itself  is — to  be  an  important  element  of 
christian  character.  I  have  beard  of— ay,  I  have  known — ^per- 
sons who  disliked  children,  some  of  whom  were,  in  other  re- 
spects, excellent  men  and  women.  But  such-  a  trait  is  certainly 
a  great  drawback  upon  human  excellence.  I  will  not  say  that 
they  who  hate  infancy  and  childhood  cannot  be  christians  ;  but 
I  may  say  that  they  cannot  be,  in  this  state  of  feeling,  the  per- 
fect men  and  women  they  desire  to  be,  nor  the  perfect  children 
of  their  Father  in  heaven  which  they  ought  to  be. 

For  do  they  not  practically  forget  the  affection — I  was  going 
to  say  the  reverence — for  the  infantile  natore.,  which  was  mani- 
fested by  Him  who  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?'* 
Do  they  not  forget,  or  at  least  overlook  the  fact,  that  our  Lord 
and  Redeemer  was  a  great  lover  of  infimcy,  childhood,  and 
youth  ?  And  though  they  are  sometimes  tempted  to  turn  aside, 
almost  with  a  sneer,  when  they  see  adults  and  even  old  people 
caressing  the  young,  would  they  turn  away  with  disgust  at  the 
sight  of  our  ccMnmon  Lord  with  little  infants  in  his  arms,  and 
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join  with  the  crowd  of  his  half  followers  and  half  diacipies,  to 
wonder,  at,  if  not  to  rebuke  him  ? 

Thqs,  whether  we  consider  the  health  and  longevity,  the  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  religious  improvement,  and  the  pres- 
ent and  future  happiness  of  the  young  wife,  or  the  happiness  of 
him  whom  she  loves  and  esteems  as  she  does  herself,  it  is  her 
unquestionable  interest  to  strive  with  all  her  power,  to  love  and 
respect  infancy  and  childhood. 

Let  her,  therefore,  who  is  anxiously  desirous  of  loving  chil- 
dren, because  she  believes  it  would  promote  her  own  and  the 
general  happiness,  commence  a  series  of  kind  offices  to  those 
around  her.  Let  her  converse  with  them,  answer  their  ques- 
tions, tell  them  stories,  hear  theirs,  and  manifest  an  interest  in 
their  happiness.  Let  not  this  interest  in  their  welfare  be  assume 
ed — artificial — but  sincere.  Children  will  soon  discover  and 
detest  the  hypocrite.  They  love  simplicity,  they  love  sympathy, 
they  return  love  for  love ;  but  they  do  not  so  readily  return  love 
for  mere  pretence — for  hypocrisy.' 


REVIEW  OF  BURNHAM  S  ARITHMETIC. 

A  new  system  of  Arithmetic  on  the  Cancelling  plan  :  embracing 
the  Rules  of  Three^  single  and  double^  direct  and  inverse  ; 
Barter;  Loss  and  Gain;  Reduction,  Multiplication  and  Di" 
vision  of  Fractions ;  Exchange  of  Currencies ;  Interest  and 
all  proportional  questions ;  in  one  rule  applicable  tohhe  whole. 
The  process  greatly  simplified  and  abridged.  By  Charles  G. 
Burnbam,  A.  M.  Boston  :  Marsh,  Capen  Sl  Lyon.  1837. 
12mo.  pp.  256. 

A  SLIGHT  comparison  of  the  elementary  treatises  upon  Arith- 
metic now  in  use,  with  those  found  in  our  schools  twenty  or 
thirty  years  since,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  incred- 
ulous, that,  in  this  department,  no  less  than  in  others,  important 
improvements  have  been  introduced  during  this  period.  Some 
of  these  improvements  were  a  natural  consequence  of  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  Federal  Money — a  measure  which  would 
have  been  incomparably  more  important,  could  our  table  of 
weights,  time,  mensuration,  &c.,  have  been  likewise  reduced  to 
a  decioial  ratb.  Other  improvements  have  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  Analysis,  and  from  the  judicious  connection  of 
this  w  th  the  old  Synthetical  method. 

The  system  now  before  us  rests  its  claim  to_  special  attention 
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upon  a  more  general  use  of  the  process  of  caneelling^  than  w 
found  in  other  treatises  of  a  similar  kind.  Neither  the  principle 
Itself,  nor  its  application  is  new  ;  but  no  previous  writer,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  made  the  subject  equally  prominent. 

This  method  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  a  dividend 
and  a  divisor  may  both  be  divided  by  the  same  number,  and 
their  quotients  used  instead  of  the  original  numbers.  It  is  of 
course  applicable  to  all  those  classes  of  operations  in  which  mul« 
tiplication  and  division  are  combined ;  and  especially  to  all  ques- 
tions which  are  resolvable  into  a  proportion.  In  these  the  re* 
suit  is  often  truly  surprising. 

The  general  mode  of  application  is  briefly  this  :  Whatever 
quantity  is  to  be  so  used  as  to  increase  the  final  result,  is  placed 
upon  the  right  of  a  perpendicular  line,  and  those  quantities 
which  tend  to  diminish  that  result,  are  placed  upon  the  left. — 
When  thus  arranged,  equal  numbers  appearing  upon  each  side 
of  the  line  are  cancelled,  and  the  quotients  of  quantities  upon 
each  side  admitting  of  division  by  the  same  number,  are  substi" 
tuted  for  the  numbers  divided.  When  no  further  reduction  can 
be  made,  the  answer  will  be  found  by  making  the  product  of 
the  numbers  on  the  right  a  dividend,  and  of  those  in  the  left  n 
divisor.  The  following  question  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  operation  in  the  Rule  of  Three. 

If  7  chaldrons  cost  85  1-3  guineas,  what  will  1  pint  cost  in 
pence? 

By  the  common  rules,  85  1-3  is  made  the  third  terra  of  a  pro- 
portion, I  the  second,  and  7  the  first.  The  first  and  second 
are  then  reduced  to  the  same  denomination,  and  the  third  to  the 
denomination  required  in  the  answer ;  after  which  the  second 
and  third  are  multiplied  together,  and  their  product  divided  by 
the  first. 

By  dividing  commensurable  quantities,  the  process  is  greatly 
simplified.  The  second  and  third  terms  are  placed  upon  the 
right  of  the  line,  and  the  first  term  upon  the  left.  As  the  third 
term  is  a  mixed  number ,  85  1-3,  it  is  reduced  to  an  improper 
fraction,  ^^®  ;  and  since  the  numerator  serves  to  increase  the  fi- 
nal result,  and  the  denominator  to  diminish  it;  the  former  only 
is  placed  upon  the  right,  and  the  latter  upon  the  left.  Instead 
of  actually  reducing  the  first  and  third  terms,  the  proper  multi- 
pliers are  merely  written  under  them.  When  thus  arranged, 
they  are  reduced  as  foUows :  As  the  product  of  3  and  4  upon 
the  left,  are  equal  to  12  upon  the  right,  these  numbers  are  can- 
celled ;  and  so  also,  for  the  same  reason  are  T  and  4  upon  the 
left,  and  28  upon  the  right.  The  remaining  numbers  8,  8,  and 
%  upon  the  left  are  successively  removed  by  repeated  divisions 
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of  956  upon  the  right,  antil  2  alone  remains  upon  the  right, 
which  is  the  answer  in  [>ence. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  method,  as 
in  many  cases  little  or  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from  it,  on 
account  of  the  numbers  being  principally  or  wholly  prime  to  each 
other.  Still  it  is  manifest,  that  the  principle  is  capable  of  being 
very  extensively  applied,  especially  in  mercantile  business. 

Mr  Burnham  is  evidently  master  of  his  subject,  but  his  work 
bears  evidence  of  haste,  and  its  principles  frequently  demand  a 
fuller  explanation.  Even  the  doctrine  of  cancelling  is  not  fully 
devebped,  and  will  require  additional  explanations  from  the 
leacher.  The  examples  throughout  the  work  appear  to  be  well 
selected,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  answers  subjoined  to  the 
questions.  There  seems  to  us  no  valid  objection  to  this,  but  if 
a  key  is  to  be  published,  it  seems  to  us  better  to  print  it  in  small 
type,  and  bind  it  up  with  the  arithmetic. 

In  perusing  this  volume,  we  noticed  a  few  things  which  ap- 
peared to  us  susceptible  of  improvement ;  but  have  room  to  men- 
tion only  one  or  two. 

After  explaining  the  general  nature  of  Fractions,  our  author 
first  treats  of  Decimals.  This  method  is  liable  to  the  objection, 
that  certain  operations  in  decimals,  as  for  instance,  the  rule  for 
placing  the  decimal  point  in  multiplication  and  division,  cannot 
be  demonstrated  without  a  knowledge  of  vulgar  fractions. 

In  treating  of  the  Rule  of  Three,  the  author  has  revived  the 
<dd  distinction  of  Direct  and  Inverse  proportion — a  distinction 
both  true  and  important,  but  tending,  we  believe,  when  intro- 
duced into  elementary  works  to  produce  no  little  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  student,  with  no  adequate  advantage. 

The  value  of  a  dollar  in  the  currency  of  North  Carolina  riiooM 
have  been  stated  at  105,  and  not,  as  in  New  York,  at  85. 


WHAT  IS  A  USEFUL  EDUCATION  ? 
(From  tbe  Albany  ''Cultivator."] 

Wc  have,  to  be  sure,  colleges  and  academies  in  abundance, 
more  than  can  be  well  supported,  or  than  can  be  made  econom- 
ical and  useful.  But  these  are  in  a  measure  consecrated  to  the 
learned  professions — to  the  privileged  few — for  they  are  privi- 
leged, inasmuch  as  they  are  the  exclusive  recipients  of  public 
bounty  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  Few  of  the  youth 
Mho  enter  their  halls,  ever  seek  for  a  livdihood  in  the  laboring 
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arts.  They  learn  to  look  upon  labor,  as  servile  and  derneaning^ 
and  to  seek  their  level  in  what  they  consider  the  higher  classes 
of  society. 

They  do  not  go*  to  these  schools  to  learn  to  work,  or  to  learn- 
to  Kve  by  work,  in  the  common  meaning  of  these  terms  ;  but 
to  learn  to  live  without  work — above  xoork.  They  are  virtually 
withdrawn  from  the  producing  classes.  These  young  aspiranta 
flock  to  the  learned  professions,  and  the  genteel  employments, 
as  the  avenues  to  honors  and  to  office;  and  notwithstanding  that 
labor  is  taxed  heavily,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  supply  their 
real  or  imaginary  wants,  yet  the  genteel  professions  have  become 
so  overstocked,  and  the  threshold  of  power  so  thronged  with 
supplicants,  that  hundreds  and  thousands  are  thrown  back,  as 
parasites,  upon  society,  exhibiting  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
men,  born  to  be  useful,  but  unable,  or  unwilling,  from  the  bias^ 
of  wrong  education,  to  become  so. 

Had  these  men  been  taught  to  look  upon  labor,  as  it  truly  is, 
a  necessary,  healthful,  independent  and  honorable  employment, 
and  been  instructed  in  its  principles  and  its  practice,  while  youngs 
they  would  have  cherished  its  interests,  respected  its  virtues,  and 
cheerfully  shared  its  toils  and  its  pleasures.  We  seek  not,  by 
these  remarks,  to  pull  down  that  which  is,  but  to  build  up  that 
which  is  not.  It  is  not  that  we  love  a  part  less,  but  the  whole 
more.  We  would  raise  the  standard  of  labor,  without  depress- 
ing that  of  literature. 

We  have  common  schools  too,  munificently  endowed,  where 
all  n»ay  acquire  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  but  the  rudiments 
only.  They  teach  nothing  of  the  sciences  which  are  necessary 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  arts — and  give  no  instruct 
tions  in  the  best  models  of  practice.  They  neither  teach  the  boy 
how  to  providp  for  himself,  nor  fit  him  for  extensive  usefulness^ 
They  lay  the  foundation,  but  they  do  little  to  build  up  and  beau- 
tify the  temple. 

Why  is  it,  that  six  or  seven  thousand  youths,  which  is  about 
the  number  in  our  colleges  and  academies,  should  receive  gra- 
tuities from  the  public  treasury,  til]  the  aggregate  exceeds  three 
millions  of  dollars,  to  enable  them  to  live  without  work,  while 
half  a  million  of  other  youth,  with  like  capacities  and  like  claims, 
destined  to  labor,  and  to  augment  the  resources,  the  wealth  and 
the  happiness  of  their  country,  are  denied  a  miserable  pittance,, 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  to  qualify  them  for  their 
more  important  duties  in  society  ?  Is  not  knowledge  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  arts  of  labor,  as  it  is  to  the  learned  professions  ? 

We  should  take  care  to  have  good  farmers  and  good  mechan^ 
icsy  aa  well  as  good  lawyers  and  good  doctors.     We  want,  nol 
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t>n1y  good  subjects^  but  intelligent  /reeifie/i-*-high-iDinded,  inde- 
pendent freemen^  '  who  know  their  rij^hts,  and  knowing,  dare 
maintain  them.'  We  wish  to  keep  the  fountains  pure,  that  the 
stream  of  power  may  not  become  defiled.  We  wish  to  base  our 
political  and  social  fabric  upon  a  rock,  steadfast  and  sure — upon 
the  intelligence^  industry  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  great  work- 
ing community.  When  this  class  shall  cease  to  exert  a  health- 
ful and  a  controlling  influence  in  political  aflaira,  our  boasted 
freedom  wffl  be  at  an  end. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


We  have  never  been  quite  satisfied  with  theselections  of  books 
for  district  school  libraries,  which  were  published  some  time  ago 
in  the  Common  School  Assistant ;  and  which  we  suppose  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  adopted  in  the  State  of  N.  York. 
We  have  wished  for  something  better.  The  American  Society 
for  the  Difliision  of  Useful  Knowledge  has  made  promises,  at 
least  indirectly,  as  we  "stated  in  a  former  number ;  but  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  or  something  else,  has  not  permitted  the  So- 
ciety as  yet  to  fulfil  them. 

In  the  meantime,  another  selection  has  been  made,  which, 
though  it  does  not  by  any  means  meet  our  wishes,  comes 
nearer  our^views  of  the  real  wants  of  the  community,  than  any- 
thing which  has  yet  been  presented.  We  allude  to  a  selection 
of  one  hundred  and  twentyone,  from  the  four  or  five  hundred 
volumes  published  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. — 
They  are  generally  entertaining  and  instructive  biographies;  his- 
tories of  the  manners  and  customs,  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  va- 
rious countries  and  nations ;  and  stories  illustrating  the  great 
principles  of  social  and  personal  duty,  such  as  truth,  forgiveness, 
temperance,  humanity,  honesty,  obedience  to  parents,  AUc.  They 
are  simple  in  style,  adapted  in  manner  and  matter  to  the  circum- 
stances of  school  children,  and  most  salutary  in  their  influence 
on  the  order,  prosperity,  and  morals  of  society. 

The  libraries  are  done  up  in  uniform  binding-— each  vdume 
numbered  to  correspond  with  its  number  on  the  catalogue  ;  and 
the  lettering  to  be  according  to  order, — C.  S.  L.,  for  common 
school  library,  or  P.  S.  L.,  for  public  school  library,  or  C.  L., 
for  children's  library,  &c.  They  are  put  up  in  a  plain  case, 
with  a  lock  and  key,  and  all  necessary  hangings  and  fastenings. 
Upon  the  door  the  words  School  Librart  are  painted,  which 
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may  be  altered  to  suit  circumstances.  On  the  inside  of  the  door 
is  pasted  a  catalogue  sheet  of  the  library,  and  fifty  catalogues 
are  furnished  besides,  in  which  the  design  and  contents  of  each 
volume  are  concisely  described.  These  are  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  The  case  is  put  in  a  lioz,  and  so  packed  as  to 
be  safely  transportable  to  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  whole 
together  is  sold  for  thirtttuack  doli^ars.  When  it  reaches 
its  destination,  the  case  is  removed  from  the  outer  box,  and  is 
all  ready  to  suspend  in  the  school-room  arranged  for  immediate 
use. 

Now  here  is  a  cheap  library  carefully  selected,  by  judicious 
men,  and  instead  of  existing  only  in  imagination,  is  ready  for 
delivery.  It  cannot  be  called  sectarian ;  since  every  volume 
meets  the  approbation  of  men  of  various  sects.  Among  the 
officers  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  are  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Lu- 
therans, and  we  believe  of  several  other  denominations. — 
Nor  can  it  well  be  objected  that  these  books  are  already  scatter- 
ed through  the  community  by  means  of  our  Sunday  Schools, 
since  not  more  than  one  third  of  our  children  and  youth  attend 
these  schools,  and  not  more  than  one  third  of  that  third  have 
.access  to  the  books  of  the  ^Union  ;'  and  these,even  only  once  or 
twice  a  month  ;  so  that  unless  5000  books  scattered  over  the 
whole  country  among  at  least  2,500,000  children  afford  a  sup- 
ply, such  an  objection  can  have  but  litde  weight.  And  as  to 
any  competition  with  the  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  we  think,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  it  will  be  the 
best  possible  means  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  volumes  which 
that  Society  proposes  to  issue. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  plan  meets  the  en- 
tire approbation  of  good  and  intelligent  men  of  various  parties 
and  sects,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ,among  whom  are  Bishop 
Mc  Ilvaine  of  Ohio,  Gov. Vroom  of  New  Jersey,  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth of  New  York,  Judge  Daggett  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  Hen- 
ry Potter  of  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Francis  S.  Key^  D.  C»,  and 
Pres.  Olin  of  Randolph-Macon  College. 
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Progebss  of  Education  avd  Instruction. 

At  do  period  since  our  connection  with  the  editorial  departmeDt  of 
the  Annals  of  Education,  has  there  been  so  much  to  cheer  and  encour- 
a^  us,  as  at  the  present  time.  This  we  deem  the  more  reoiarkable  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  wide  spread  embarrassment  in  business.  If 
there  is  any  connection  between  these  two  things  as  cause  and  efiect — 
if  the  derangement  of  business  is  turning  the  public  mind  to  soroethiog 
more  useful,  more  elevating,  and  more  productive  of  true  happiness,  in- 
dividual and  national,  and  if  the  proper  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  the  family  and  in  the  school,  and  elsewhere,  is  becoming,  much 
more  than  it  ever  has  been,  the  order  of  the  day,  we  shall  scarcely  re- 
gret that  the  embarrassment  exists.  It  may  indeed  afiect  the  existence 
of  this  journal.  It  may  even  sink  it,  after  a  year  or  two  more  of  hard 
struggling  with  a  load  of  expense  which  delinquent  subscribers  ought 
long  ago  to  have  paid  ;  but  if  thus  it  must  be,  why  let  it  go  down. 
If  the  public  mind  is  but  awakened  and  rightly  directed,  our  object  is 
accomplished.  We  are  fully  satisfied,  if  the  good  is  but  done  ;  and  by 
no  means  tenacious  of  particular  ways  and  means  of  doing  it. 

Among  the  important  documents  connected  with  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion and  instruction, which  have  arrested  our  attention  since  the  opening 
of  the  present  year,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
are  the  following. — Many  others  of  minor  importance  have  also,  from 
time  to  time,  been  received. 

iNTKLLieSNCK  FtOM  OhIO* 

Voeal  Muiie, — We  have  received  a  Report  on  Vocal  Music,  read  at 
the  last  Annual  meeting  of  the  Western  College  of  Teachers,  by  T.  B. 
Mason,  Professor  in  the  Eclectic  Academy  of  Music,  and  Professor  of 
Music  in  Cincinnati  College.  The  writer  of  this  Report  zealously  la- 
bors to  prove,  1,  that  all  mankind  possess  the  constitutional  endowments 
requisite  for  the  study  of  vocal  music ;  2,  that  vocal  music  must  be  in- 
corporated into  our  systems  of  common  school  education  ;  and  9d,  that 
appropriate  means  ought  to  be  speedily  devised  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  desirable  an  object. 

Education  Meeting, — The  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  friends 
of  education  at  Columbus,  was  well  attended,  and  lasted  four  days,  as 
we  mentioned  in  our  last  number.    Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe  read  his 
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Report  on  Gldueation  in  Europe.  Mr  William  Stocomb,  of  Marietta, 
gav^  a  lecture  on  the  defects  of  common  school  education,  and  the 
appropriate  remedies  ;  Mr  H.  N.  Hubbell,  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Dr  John  Hoge,  gave  each  a  lecture  on  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  and  Dr  Macauley,  of  Columbus,  one 
on  the  Parochial  system  of  Scotland. 

Besides  many  other  interesting  subjects  which  came  before  the  con- 
vention, the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  most  of  them  freely 
discussed. 

1.  That  teachers  of  every  grade  must  be  educated,  honored  and  re- 
warded, before  our  schools  can  be  placed  on  that  high  ground  which  the 
cause  of  education  in  our  republic  justly  demands. 

2.  That  the  practice  of  having  a  large  number  of  children  crowded  to- 
gether, under  the  charge  of  a  single  teacher,  is  a  serious  hindrance  t6 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  pupils. 

8.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  corporal  punishment  is  too 
often  and  injudiciously  used  in  school  government }  iind  that  it  should 
not  be  resorted  to,  till  after  all  reasonable,  moral  means  of  government 
have  been  found  inefficient. 

4  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  law,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  our  Legislature,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  will  ^  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults, and  that  the  labors  of  the  superintendent  have  already  greatly  in- 
creased the  public  interest  on  the  subject,  and  advanced  the  cause  of  the 
public  schools. 

.  5.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  all  the  schools  in  each  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  should  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  one  effi- 
cient Board  of  Managers. 

6.  That  females  who  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  education, 
occupy  one  of  the  most  important  and  appropriate  stations  for  them  to 
occupy,  and  that  in  this  capacity  they  may  exert  an  influence  as  lasting 
and  salutary  as  the  statesman  or  philanthropist. 

7.  That  this  Convention  cordially  approve  of  the  formation  of  Ly- 
ceums and  Mechanics*  Institutes,  for  aiding  in  the  work  of  mental  cul- 
tivation— the  great  object  in  which  we  all  have  a  deep  and  vital  interest. 

8.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  importance  of  the 
erection,  the  best  mode  of  internal  construction,  and  the  furniture  of 
achool  houses. 

9.  That  the  diversity  and  frequent  change  of  class  books  in  schools  is 
a  serious  evil,  and  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided;  that  a  change 
of  books  without  very  decided  reasons  to  induce  the  change,  is  ir^urious 
to  the  school ;  that  frequent  and  hasty  recommendations  of  books,  by 
men  of  influence!  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  evils  complained  afy  and 
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that  they  be  respectfully  requested  to  be  more  cautions  in  giving  recom« 
roeodatioDs  without  a  decided  conviction  of  suiierior  nierit,and  tbfU  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  report  at  our  next  meeting,  on  the  effects  of  the 
great  diveraity  of  school  books  in  our  State. 

10.  That  we  view  with  high  interest,  the  onward  move  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  in  the  cause  of  education. 

ComeientumB  Book9€ller$^^The  Common  School  Advocate,  of  Ciu- 
cinnati,  aAer  extracting  an  article  from  this  work  in  which  we  had  com- 
plained of  a  want  of  conscientiousness  in  authors  and  booksellers,  states, 
that  Truman  &  Smith,  of  that  city,  have  published,  during  the  last  two 
years,  above  500,000  volumes — mostly  juvenile  and  school  books — every 
one  of  which  is  of  an  excellent  moral  tendency.  If  this  is  so,  they  de- 
serve at  least  the  approbation  of  their  consciences,  if  not  the  thanks  of 
their  coontiy* 

Chramntte  Female  Academy, — A  catalogue  of  the  Granville  Female 
Seminary,  dhows  the  Institution  to  have  had  duriug  the  last  winter  term 
182  students,  and  during  the  summer  term  82.  Hay  ward's  Physiology, 
as  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  studied  *,  also  vocal  music  and  the  Bible. — 
Eightytwo  young  ladies  board  with  the  teachers,  constituting  one  great 
family  ;  and  a  part  of  them  dispense  with  tea,  coffee,  and  other  super- 
fluities. They  also  combine  domestic  labor  with  their  studies.  Con- 
nected with  the  academy  is  a  preparatory  school  of  77  pupils. 

The  Blind* — It  is  said  that  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  authorized  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Co- 
lumbus.   Until  the  suitable  buildings  are  completed,  the  pupils  will  be  * 
comfortably  boarded  in  a  rented  dwelling,,  under  the  charge  of  a  careful 
steward  and  matron. 

MicHi04ir. 

Superintendenil^B  Reports. — These,  for  1897  and  1838,  have  been  re- 
ceived. Mr  John  D.  Pierce  is  the  Superintendent*  The  documents, 
especially  tbat  for  the  present  year,  are  replete  with  information.  The 
items  of  the  tables  embrace  the  number  of  school  districts  in  each  town- 
ship in  the  State,  which  is  at  present  only  about  800 ;  the  number  which 
have  made  reports  to  the  proper  authority  is  still  less,  only  383;  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  in  each  district  reported, 
13,703;  the  number  in  attendance  under  5  and  over  17, 1,273;  the  whole 
number  in  attendance,  7,118;  the  length  of  time  a  school  is  kept  in  each 
district  by  a  qualified  teacher,  about  4  1-2  months  ;  the  money  received 
by  each  district  from  the  School  Inspectors ;  the  amount  received  for 
the  use  of  the  district  library,  &c.  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  from 
a  single  glance  at  these  items,  and  a  comparison  with  the  whole  popu- 
lation, that  they  are  very  imperfect. — One  interesting  item  wo  have 
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howerer,  omitted  to  meotion,  which  is  the  raisiD^  and  appropriftting  of 
some  $18,000  or  $14,000,  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  school  hou- 
ses during  the  year. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  commoa 
school  system  of  Michigan,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  the  following 
brief  statement,  derived  from  the  Superintendent's  Report  for  1838. 

The  last  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  besides  making  pro- 
vision for  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  making  profisioii 
for  a  school  fund,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  a  system  for  the  organization  of  common  schools; 
and  allows  the  withholding  from  any  district  that  does  not  keep  up  a 
school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  its  equal  proportion  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  funds,  and  enjoins  it  upon  the  Legislature  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  township  ;  and 
appropriates  the  proceeds  of  all  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  all  moneys  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  to  the  support  of 
said  libraries  whenever  established. 

A  law  subsequently  passed,  under  this  article,  requires  of  the  superin- 
tendent an  inventory  of  all  the  lands  and  property  reserved  to  the  State 
for  the  purposes  of  education:  requires  his  views  to  be  given  in  writings 
relative  to  the  further  disposition  of  said  property;  makes  it  his  duty  to 
prepare  a  system  for  common  schools,  and  a  plan  for  a  university  and 
its  branches;  to  require  of  all  officers  who  have  charge  of  school  lands, 
a  statement  of  their  condition,  location  and  value  ;  to  require  of  school 
directors,  reports  of  the  state  of  their  respective  districts;  to  embody  said 
reports,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Legislature;  it  authorizes  the  su- 
perintendent to  hold  correspondence  with  members  of  literary  institu- 
tions; to  take  charge  of  those  landd  reserved  for  education,  where  no 
officers  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  preserve  them  from 
waste;  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  certain  fines  in  the  several  counties, 
and  retain  them,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  legislature;  requires  him 
to  give  bonds  to  pay  over,  on  demand,  all  moneys  received  by  virtue  of 
his  office;  fixes  the  amount  of  his  salary  and  terms  of  payment,  and  for- 
bids his  holding  any  other  office,  or  attending  to  the  business  of  any  oth- 
er profession. 

Nevf  Paper* — A  small  monthly  journal  of  public  instruction  is  to  be 
issued  at  Detroit,  at  75  cts.  a  month.  Its  object  is  the  elevation  of  com- 
mon schools. 

Illinois. 

TemaU  Education, — The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation for  educating  females  in  Illinois,  states  that  44  individuals  have 
received  aid  from  the  association  during  the  past  year,  and  that  there  is 
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reasoD  for  beUeviDg  that  these  efforts  are  doing  great  good.  '  The  So- 
ciety j  notwithstanding  its  efforts,  takes  t)are  to  have  a  balauee  of  $400 
or  $600  in  its  treasury;  which  in  these  times  of  eoibarrasment  is  sound 
policy.  Connected  with  the  Report,  is  an  Address  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  at  Jacksonville,  by  Prof.  Post.  We  perceive 
that  Prof.  P.,  in  sketching  the  outlines  of  what  would  constitute  a  good 
female  education,  has  insisted  that  every  female  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  mental  philosophy,  physiology  and  hygiene;  and  the  sim- 
ple principles  of  chemistry  and  medicine. 

Kehtucxt. 

From  this  State  we  have  heard  nothing,  except  that  the  Legislature 
has  recently  passed  a  law  establishing  a  system  of  Education  throughout 
the  State;  a  few  words  of  encouragement  in  the  columns  of  the  West- 
em  Messenger,  published  at  Louisville  and  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  interest  taken  by  Gov.  Clark,  in  this  great  subject. 

TXVKBSSBE. 

L^^laiwe  Proceedings. — The  State  of  Tennessee,  as  if  sensible  of 
its  great  resources,  is  at  last  awaking.  From  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  legislature  as  published  in  a  Newark  paper,  we  learn  that  the 
School  Fund  amounts  to  upwards  of  01,000,000;  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  add  to  it  the  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  received,  which  would 
swell  the  amount  nearly  to  $^500,000.  Of  the  proceeds  of  this  sum, 
the  committee  propose  to  appropriate  $100,000  annually,  to  common 
schools,  upon  the  plan  which  has  succeeded  so  well  elsewhere,  of  a  part- 
nership between  State  munificence  and  individual  enterprise  and  liber- 
ality. The  adoption  of  the  New  York  system  is  earnestly  recommended. 
The  remainder  of  the  income  of  the  fund  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate 
to  the  colleges  and  academies,  with  some  reference  to  the  education  of 
teachers.  There  are  S  colleges,  70  academies,  and  about  1000  common 
schools  in  the  State. 

Liierary  huUMe  ai  Na$hinUe. — We  have  also  received  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Literary  Institute  and  Association  of  Professional  Tea- 
chers,' held  at  Nashville,  on  the  37th  and  38th  of  December  last.  This 
Association  it  seems  had  been  formed  on  the  4th  of  November.  Rev. 
Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.  of  Nashville  is  the  President,  and  Rev.  6.  Wel- 
ler,  D.  D.,  its  Corresponding  Secretary.  An  Address  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Dr  Weller,  *  On  the  Advantages,  to  teachers,  of  Organization  ;' — 
and  one  from  Mr  Henry  Moore,  <  On  the  Reciprocal  duties  of  Parents 
and  Teachers;'  in  addition  to  which  there  were  some  valuable  discus- 
sions. Much  of  the  effort  of  the  meeting  was,  however,  expended  in 
preparing  for  a  larger  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Nashville,  on  the 
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4th  of  October  next;  at  which  reporta  are  expected  on  the  following  im- 
portant subjects — committees  having  been  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

1.  A  system  of  Education  for  Tennessee.  8.  Financial  plans  for  the 
support  of  schools.  8.  School  Houses,  Furniture  and  Apparatus.  4, 
The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  Prosody.  5.  Text  Books  and  prepara- 
tion for  Colleges.  6.  Pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. — 
7.  ESdncational  Statistics.  8.  History  of  Legislative  action  in  Tennes- 
see on  Education.  9.  Increased  attention  to  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  schools.    10.  Normal  Schools.    11.  Study  of  music  in  schools. 

It  was  also  resolved — and  we  have  nowhere  seen  evidence  of  more 
practical  wisdom  in  relation  to  these  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  ed- 
ucation than  in  this  measure, — 'That  each  member  of  the  IruHtuie  be  rt" 
quested  to  gwe  a  eoneite  hUtory  of  hU  school  at  the  next  annual  meet" 
ingi  BO  far  as  relates  to  the  mode  of  imstrtsction  and  government.*  The 
Institute,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  formed  two  months,  numbered  for- 
ty five  efficient  members — of  course  we  cannot  expect  less  than  forty- 
five  of  these  invaluable  histories  of  schools.  When  we  read  this  part 
of  their  proceedings,  we  blushed  for  the  'American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion,' which  has  now  been  in  operation  eight  years  without  having  for 
once  adopted  so  practical  a  measure,  although  it  has  been  sometimes 
feebly  attempted. 

Alabama. 

From  this  great  State,  we  have  had  nothing  recent,  except  a  cata- 
logue of  the  officers  and  students  of  the  university  of  Alabama  for  the 
year  1887,  and  the  valedictory  address  of  Prendent  Woodd. — The  aver- 
age yearly  number  of  students  in  that  Institution,  for  the  last  seven  years, 
has  been  about  110. 

Tbob  YaliiBT  of  the  Mississippi,  ih  •sneral* 

This  valley,  twelve  years  ago,  did  not  contain — so  we  are  informed — 
any  female  seminary,  deserving  the  name  of  a  seminary;  noris  it  known 
that  any  one  now  in  operation  has  been  in  existence  over  nine  years. — 
Yet  in  the  year  1886,  sixteen  female  semioariea  were  in  successful  op- 
eration in  the  whole  valley,  and  preparations  were  making  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  eight  more. 

PENZfSTLVAllIA. 

Besides  the  inaugural  address  of  Prof.  Cunningham,  mentioned  in 
our  last,  we  have  bad  nothing  recent  from  Pennsylvania,  except  a  dis^ 
course  on  the  Formation  and  I>evelopment  of  American  Mind,  delivered 
before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  September 
SO,  by  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  A.  M.;  several  communications  from 
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Mr  Jonah  Holbrook;4od  the  articles  oo  Ektueation  which  bare  appear-* 
ed,  front  time  to  tioie,  in  the  papers,  especialljr  the  '  Saod^  School 
Journal,'  and  the  <  Episcopal  Recorder.'  We  are  glad  to  see  theae 
papers  laboring  to  keep  alive  the  subject  of  education  in  that  great  State, 
and  hope  their  example  will  be  followed  by  many  others. 

American  Sunday  School  Uniaii, — From  Philadelphia,  we  learn  that 
8S  new  works  were  issued  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  du* 
jiikg  the  past  year;  32  of  which  were  original.  The  whole  number  of 
Tolumes  printed  in  this  year,  was  890,663,  besides  infant  school  lessons, 
pamphlets,  journals,  Slc.,  84,600,  making  about  62,000,000  pages.  The 
publications  disposed  of  by  the  Society  in  the  course  of  the  year,  amounr 
ed  to  no  le^s  than  $75,456  71.  The  publications  distributed  gratuitously 
to  the  poor,  amounted  to  $3,455  71.    New  schools  established  over  500. 

Children  in  Factories. — ^The  Select  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  on  this  subject,  have  reported  a  bill  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  children  employed  in  man- 
ufactories." The  bill  provides  that  children  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write,  shall  be  sent  to  school  three  months  in  each  and  every  year, 
while  they  are  employed  in  factories;  that  no  child  of  a  less  age  than  ten 
years  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory,  and  that  none  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  shall  labor  more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  Penfilties  are  imposed 
on  parents  and  guardians,  and  also  on  eranfoyers,  for  any  evasion  or  vi« 
olation  of  the  law. 

Dramng  Cardf. — Mr  Josiah  Holbrook  has  prepared  for  families  and 
elementary  schools,  a  series  of  DaAwiiia  Ca^sos,  which  are  at  this  mo- 
ment exciting  considerable  attention  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. — 
They  are  published  by  W.  Marshall  &  Co.  We  have  not  seen  them, 
but  they  are  highly  recommended  by  teachers  and  other  friends  of  edu- 
cation. Mr  Alden,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies  High  School  in  Phil- 
adelphia, thus  says  of  them:  These  contain  thictysix  finely  executed 
drawings  in  outline,  consisting  of  geometrical  lines  and  figures,  the  more 
common  implements  of  the  trades,  household  utensils,  animals,  Uc.  &c. 
These  cards  are  neatly  put  up  in  boxes, with  a  description,  in  few  words, 
of  their  object  and  utility.  By  pexmitUag  children,  both  at  schiool  and 
at  home,  to  make  drawings  and  written  descriptions  of  these  and  nu^ 
merous  other  objects  in  nature  and  art,  their  feelings  are  interested; 
their  hands,  eyes  and  intellects  improved,  and  their  minds  constantly 
stored  with  new  ideas.  They  are  thus  protected  from  ignorance  and 
vice,  and  prepared  for  respectability  and  usefulness. 

New  York. 

SiqieriaUndent^M  ReporU — From  the  State  of  New  York,  we  iuMrei 
1.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.— 
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This,  as  usual,  is  ao  interesting  document;  but  we  Und,  on  recurring  to 
our  February  number,  that  many  of  its  leading  statistical  items  were 
there  inserted. — We  find,  however,  one  important  item  of  information  in 
this  Report,  which  we  have  not  seen  in  the  Reports  of  previous  years. 
We  allude  to  an  article  entitled  *  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Aeade* 
mies  relative  to  Teachers^  Departments.'  The  following  is  a  very  brief 
summary  of  these  reports  for  1837. 

The  first  column  shows  the  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  time  of  the 
report ;  and  the  second,  the  whole  number  instructed  during  the  year 
1857. 

Montgomery  Academy, 
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School  Lfftrorie*.— From  Rev.  Wra.  P.  Page,  we  have  received,  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  revised  edition  of  his  letter  to  the  Hon.  Willard  H. 
Smith,  President  of  the  Livingston  County  Education  Society,  on  'Com- 
mon Schools;  the  necessity  of  their  improvement,  and  School  Libraries,' 
the  first  edition  of  which  has  already  been  made  the  basis  of  an 
article  on  school  libraries  in  our  last  volume.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr 
Page  is  extended,  in  this  edition,  to  33  pages ;  and  is  in  other  respects 
very  much  improved.    It  is  interesting  and  valuable. 

Bamar<r$  Report, — An  application  was  made,  during  the  late  sitting 
of  the  New  York  Legislature,  by  Wm.  G.  Grifiin  and  other9,  praying  for 
the  enactment  a  law  prohibiting  the  practice  of  praying,  singing,  reading 
the  fiible,  and  other  religious  exercises  in  such  schools  academies  and 
seminaries  of  education,  as  receive  aid  from  the  public  treasury.  Mr 
Barnard,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  the  subject,  reported  against  it; 
and  the  report  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  131  to  1.  The  report  of 
Mr  Barnard  is  a  most  masterly  defence  of  the  customs,  in  school,  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  petitioners  to  remove  or  destroy;  and  for  the  sake 
of  many  honest  individuals — some  of  whom  are  not  opposed  to  religion 
itself-— we  wish  we  had  room  for  it  in  our  journal;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
we  shall  not,  ere  long,  find  room  for  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

The  Eniekerboeker, — This  popular  periodical  is  contributing  its  mite 
to  the  cause  of  Education.  The  number  for  January  contains  a  '  Cry 
and  prayer  against  imprisoning  small  children/  by  W.  H.  Simmons,  Esq, 
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which  has  some  good  thoughts  on  physieal  education;  and  both  thband 
the  subsequent  numbers  contain  many  articles  which  bear  with  more 
or  less  force  on  the  general  subject  of  education. 

Anatomy  and  Phynology, — Several  noble  efforts  have  been  made  du- 
ring the  last  winter  in  New  York,  Albany,  Troy  and  Brooklyn,  to  ren- 
der these  important  subjects  accessible  to  the  public.  A  course  of  pop- 
ular lectures  on  Anatomy  has  been  given  in  New  York,  and  several 
courses  on  Physiology;  and  a  popular  course  on  Anatomy  in  Troy,  by 
Dr  Armsby,  has  been  very  favorably  received.  It  was  attended  by  138 
persons,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

'  Vocal  Mime  in  Schools, — This,  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention.  In  Troy,  they  have  received  aid  from  Prof. 
Webb,  of  Boston. 

New  Jers£t. 

A  State  Convention  on  Education  at  Trenton,  has  recommended  to 
the  State  Legislature  to  repeal  the  existing  school  law  at  once;  and  as  a 
first  step  to  something  truly  valuable,  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  sound 
school  system.  In  this  view,  they  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  immediate  business  shall  be  to 
travel  about  the  State,  and  address  the  people,  in  their  assemblies  on  the 
subject  of  Common  School  Education.  We  believe  these  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Convention  are  sound  and  judicious. 

Muifs. 

Chrham  Academy  and  Teacher^ 8  Seminary, — This  consists  of  three 
departments,  in  addition  to  a  department  of  Languages;  called  Primary, 
General,  and  the  Higher  and  Teachers*  Department.  To  complete  a 
fall  course  of  studies  in  the  Teachers'  Department  requires  three  years. 
We  learn  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Seminary,  that  the  number  of  the 
students  is  yearly  increasing,  and  that  it  is  at  present  149  males,  and 
116  females;  but  how  great  a  part  of  them  are  making  preparations  to 
become  teachers,  we  are  not  told.  The  price  of  tuition  in  the  teachers' 
department  is  five  dollars  a  term  of  eleven  weeks;  but  the  whole  expen- 
ses of  a  young  lady  for  a  term,  including  board,  room  rent,  washiug, 
fuel,  light  and  tuition,  are  only  9S5,  or  4100  a  year.  The  course  of  in- 
struction and  education  appears— on  paper  at  least — to  be  thorough. — 
There  are  six  principal  instructors,  and  three  assistants.  Prof.  Pack- 
ard's address,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  last  Septem- 
ber, Is  a  masterly  production,  and  richly  deserves  the  attention  of  tboAe 
into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.  He  dwells  largely  on  the  necessi^  of 
an  increased  attention  to  physical  education,  as  well  as  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious culture. 
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New  HAMPSBias. 

Teachers*  Seminary  at  Plymouth. — ^The  number  of  students  reported 
as  connected  with  this  Seminary,  is  300,  of  whom  110  are  males,  and  90 
females.  Of  these,  about  60  are  furnished  with  board  in  bouses  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors.  A  cousiderable 
number  board  in  the  family  of  Mr  S.  R.  Hall,  the  Principal.  The  ut- 
most attention  appears  to  be  paid  to  their  moral  character,  and  to  their 
health.  A  very  extended  course  of  Lectures  on  Teaching  is  given  in  the. 
institution;  and  we  learn,  with  great  pleasure,  from  the  catalogue,  that 
one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  junior  year,  in  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male departments,  is  human  physiology.  On  this  subject,  courses  of 
lectures,  more  or  less  extended,  are  also  given. 

CONKBCTICOT. 

Mrs  Sigoumey. — This  gifted  lady  has  become  the  author  or  compiler 
of  a  school  hooky  which  she  calls  "  The  Girl's  Reading  ik>ok."  It  has 
243  pages,  and  is  published  by  J.  Orville  Taylor,  of  New  York.  It  con- 
sists of  articles  chiefly,  as  we  suppose,  from  her  own  pen,  written  on 
various  occasions,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  We  regard  the  work  as 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  numerous  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  and  hope  it  may  be  widely  circulated. 

American  Lyceum. —The  Eighth- Anniversary  of  the  American  Lyce- 
um will  be  held  at  Hartford,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  May  next. 
Lyceums  and  other  literary  societies  are  invited  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mr  Dwight,  to  send  delegates ;  and  the  friends  of  education, 
generally,  are  invited  to  attend.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  session 
will  be  one  of  great  interest.  Several  valuable  Essays,  Lectures,  and 
other  contributions,  have  already  been  promised,  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions  are  to  be  prepared  for  discussion. 

Ignorance  and  Crime, — Every  year's  observation  of  facts  serves  to  con- 
firm the  doctrine  that  crime  depends,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  ig- 
norance. We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
that  of  57  criminals  committed  last  year  to  the  Connecticut  State  Prison, 
14  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  16  could  read,  but  not  write;  which, 
together,  would  be  more  than  one  half  the  whole  number. 

Gboroia. 
The  movements  in  Georgia,  were  adverted  to  in  one  of  our  late  num- 
bers. According  to  the  statements  of  the  public  papers,  it  would  seem 
that  a  Common  School  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  by  which  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  heretofore  set  apart 
as  a  Poor  School  and  Academic  fund,  together  with  one  third  part  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  is  constituted  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of 
Common  Schools. 
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Massachdsbtts. 

Board  of  Education^ — ^We  have  received  the  '  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education,'  for  this  State,  together  with  the  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann.  It 
is  a  pamphlet  of  75  octavo  pages;  and  is  a  document  of  great  value. — 
The  abstract  of  the  School  Returns  of  the  Commonwealth,  made  out, 
in  part,  by  the  same  ofScer,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  number. 

From  the  Report  of  Mr  M.,  we  learn  that  sometime  during  last  sum- 
mer, he  addressed  to  the  school  committee  of  every  town  in  the  Com- 
tnonwealth,  a  circular  letter,  embracing  the  following  questions,  though 
by  no  means  excluding  information  on  other  topics. 

I .  Is  inconvenience  or  discomfort  suffered  from  the  construction  or 
location  of  school  houses  in  your  town,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner? 

ft.  Are  the  requisitions  of  law  complied  with  in  your  town,  in  relation 
to  the  aggregate  length  of  time  in  which  schools  are  kept;  the  different 
kinds  of  schools  kept,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed  ? 

3.  Does  your  town  choose  a  school  committee  each  year  ?  Do  they 
organize  as  a  committee,  and  do  they  visit  and  examine  the  schools,  as 
required  by  law  ? 

4.  Are  school  committee-men  paid  for  their  services?  If  so,  how  much  ? 

5.  Are  teachers  employed  for  the  public  schools,  withotU  being  eiKm- 
ined  and  approved,  or  before  Imng  examined  and  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee ? 

6.  Do  parents,  tn  generaly  exhibit  any  public  interest  in  the  character 
and  progress  of  schools,  by  attending  examinations  or  otherwise  ? 

7.  Do  the  school  committee  select  the  kind  of  books  to  be  used  in 
schools,  or  is  it  left  to  parents  and  teachers  ? 

8.  Do  the  school  committee  cause  books  to  be  furnished,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  town,  to  such  schblars  as  are  destitute  of  those  required  ? 

9.  Is  there  uniformity  of  books  in  the  same  school  ? 

10.  Is  any  apparatus  used  in  your  schools  ?  If  so,  in  how  many,  and 
of  what  kinds  is  it? 

II.  Have  any  teachers  been  employed  who  practise  school-keeping  as 
a  regular  employment  or  profession?  If  any,  how  many?  Are  they 
male  or  female  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  have  been  received  by  Mr  M.  from  more 
than  half  the  towns  in  the  State;  which  have  been  to  him,  a  source  of 
very  valuable  information.  He  has  also  met  conventions  of  the  friends 
of  education  in  every  County  of  the  State,  except  Suffolk,  In  doing 
this,  he  travelled  between  ^ve  and  six  hundred  miles,  besides  going  to 
Dukes  County  and  Nantucket,  and  has  visited  many  schools,  and  per- 
sonally examined,  or  at  least  obtained  specific  information  regarding 
the  relative  size,  construction  and  condition  of  800  school  houses,  with 
much  genera]  information  concerning  at  least  a  thousand  more.    It  is 
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on  such  a  basis  as  this,  and  from  such  sources  as  this,  added  to  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  throughout  the  State ,  that  the  report  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

We  hope  to  present  the  reader,  at  some  future  time,  with  an  extract 
or  two  from  this  work.  It  is  a  precious  document,  and  should  be  pre* 
serred  as  such  by  all  who  receire  it. 

Leehwes  on  Education, — During  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Board  of  Education  had  weekly  lectures  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  some  of  which  were  well  attended.  Lec- 
tures wereglvenby  Mr  Mann^Mr  James  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  Rev. 
Charles  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  and  others. 

Sehoola  of  Boalon.— Here,  the  <  march '  of  improvement,  so  far  as 
the  public  schools  are  concerned,  seems  to  be  retrograde.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  primary  schools  in  addition  to  what  was  said  in  our  last 
number,  a  strange  course  has  been  taken  in  relation  to  the  grammar 
schools.  Attempts  to  reform  them,  after  having  been  partially  sue* 
cessful,  have  at  length  failed  altogether,  and  the  enemies  of  improve- 
ment have  obtained  a  temporary  triumph.  Their  reign,  however,  is 
short.  A  reform  in  the  whole  public  and  primary  school  system  of  Bos- 
ton, is  loudly  demanded,  and  cannot  much  longer  be  resisted.  The 
measures  of  today  are  not  always  to  be  counteracted  by  the  men  and 
measures  of  tomorrow,  on  the  simple  ground  that  they  are  an  innova- 
tion on  ancient  usages,  and  have  not  been  tested  within  the  city  of  Boston* 

Teacher$*  Seminary, — Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  recently  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  State, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Popular  Education,  on  condition  that  the  State 
will  contribute  the  same  amount  from  their  unappropriated  funds,  and 
that  the  two  sums,  thuli  united,  shall  be  applied  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Education  '  in  qualifying  teachers  for  our  common  schools.' 
The  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  Legislature,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education. 

State  Lunatic  Hospital — The  fiAh  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of 
this  Institution,  including,  as  it  does,  the  report  of  Dr.  Woodward,  is  an 
interesting  document,  and  affords  not  a  few  valuable  hints  to  the  friends 
of  physical  education.  Dr  W.  represents  masturbation  as  a  great  and 
increasing  cause  of  an  insanity,  which  is  almost  incurable;  and  adds  that 
*  no  effectual  means  can  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  mind 
and  body,  and  the  debasement  of  moral  principle  from  this  cause,  till 
the  whole  subject  is  well  understood  and  properly  appreciated  by  pa- 
rents and  teachers^  as  well  as  by  the  young  themselves.*  Let  those  who 
sneer  at  such  works  as  the  *  Moral  Reformer,'  the  *  Library  of  Health,' 
and  the  'Lecture  to  Young  Men  on  Chastity,'  consider  what  Dr. 
W.  here  says,  and  awake  to  the  study  of  physiology  and  the  laws  of 
health. 


tention  it  will  be,  in  tbort,  to  elevote  their  proieision  and  adTance  the  ^ood  of  mankind  by  li7- 
iD|^  and  djio j^i^  .lb#ir  iMFice.  W«  i|a«d  |be  op-operation  of  miniateri,  pbyaiciaDS  and  other 
profeaaional  men  We  greatly  oeed  also  a  boat  of  missionaries  of  education — men  of  experio 
ence  and  of  enlarged  minds  and  hearts,  self-denying  roen->*men  willing  to  go  forth  in  the 
tme  apoatolie  spirit — without  fli^oney  and  witboat  price  and  labor  to  awaken  parents  and  teach-' 
en,  and  pbilasthvophiatai  and  legialalors,  but  especially  patents,  to  the  nature  and  importance 
of  tbe  great  work  of  Education  in  all  its  departments;  and  to  the  necessity, in  particular,  of 
seeing  that  all  our  education  is  g^d  education. 

There  is  a  great  demand  at  the  present  time  for  teachers  and  other  individuals,  who  will  es- 
tabtisb  asvd  sp»tAi0  model  schools,  and  publish  clear  and  intelligible  accounts  of  their  experif 
menta.  We  want,  ii^deed,  no  exaggerated  accounts  of  premature  results ;  but  only  those  which 
have  been  sufficiently  tested. 

We  need  intcUigcAt  and  honest  E^tors  of  our  periodicals ;  iqen  who  will  carefully  examine 
all  bool(s  for  children  and  seli<K>ls,  and  speak  of  then  as  well  as  of  men  and  measures  as  they 
ougbt*  witbout  fear  of  losing  the  favor  or  affection  of  authors,  booksellers,  or  any  other  individ- 
uaJe.  This  wo«ld-be  cepubUcan  coufrounity  is  greatly  suffering  for  want  of  a  more  independent 
editorial  corps.  We  need  Editors,  too,  who  are  not  only  warm  hearted  friends  of  Education,  but 
truly  enlightened  ones. 

LiKStly,  we  need  missionary  efforts  with  the  pon — we  need  those  who  Will  labor  to  scatter 
tight  and  truth  on  the  great  subject  of  Education,  througl^  tbe  columns  of  i^ewspapers  and  other 
I,  wbnresoever  they  can  g/iin  admittance. 
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Prom^Ae  Mich/igiagi  Obterder. 

American  Annals  of  Education.  We  have  receiv- 
ed the  first  No.  of  tbe  eiebth  volume  of  this  interest- 
ing and  useful  periodical,  published  at  Boston,  and 
eSted  by  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  author  of  "  The  Young 
Man's  Guide/*  *'The  Young  Mother,"  &c.— We 
hesitate  not  to  commend  it  to  the  potronage  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  West,  as  a  work  of  the 
iiist  order. 

From  the  Oetdandi  Observer . 

Tbe  Annals  onght  to  be  in  tbe  hands  of  every 
tescber  of  youth  in  the  land.  He  will  Qnd  it  a  most 
important  auxiliary  in  the  business  of  ins^uction.  It 
contains  an  amount  of  useful  facts,  on  the  subject  of 
teaching,  no  where  else  to  be  foand. 

Prom  the  Portland  Tranacr^. 

We  have  received  the  Fehniary  number  of  the  An- 
nals of  Education,  and  find  it  well  stored  with  useful 
matter.  We  have  but  space  to  record  our  hieh  opin- 
ion of  the  Annals—^  n^agazine  which  should  be  ta- 
ken in  every  family. 

Prom  the  New  Bamp$hire  Observer, 

This  work  might  very  pro^tahly  be  circulated 
among  those  who  desire  to  receive  aid  on  the  subject 
of  fsmilf ,  school,  and  infant  sclkool  education. 

Pnm  the  (Philadelphia)  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Annals  of  Education.  ^  All  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  including  parents  'vho  can  afford 
the  expense  of  three  doUan  per  annum,  should  avail 
themselves  of  its  instructions. 

Prom  the  Sunday  Sehtol  Journal,  for  1837. 

Tbe  new  volume  of  the  American  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation and  Instruction,  appears  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Dr  William  A.  Alcott,  of  Boston.  Its  read- 
ers will  be  glad  that  it  has  iallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  of  whom  Mr  Woodbridge  speaks,  "  as 
well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  several 
voiks  which  exhibit  the  correctness  of  his  views,  as 
well  as  his  seal,  on  the  subiectof  education."  It  is 
ealy  necessary  to  say  that)  he  has  been  tbe  constant 
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assistant  of  the  editor  from  tbe  commencement  of  the 
Annals ;  and  that  he  has  written  sopie  of  its  most 
valuable  articles. 


Prom  the  Providence  Journal. 

With  the  Anpals  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  Com^ 
mittee  Men,  and  others  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  literature  and  science,  an  incalculable  a- 
moont  of  good  may  be  accomplished. 


Prom  (he  Christian  Register, 

We  are  gratified  \A  per c^e  that  this  peripdicsl  -~ 
devoted,  as  it  is.  to  toe  promotion  af  objects,  than 
which.oone  can  be  more  important — fully  maintains 
its  reputation,  and  gradually  increases  in  wterest  and 
value. 

Pnm,  the  New  Bedford  Mercury, 

Tbe  American  Annals  of  Education,  appears  to  be 
conducted  with  new  spirit  and  vigor. 

Pram  a  Teacher,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Jan.  1st.  1838. 

Wm.  A.  Alcott  —Dear  Sir  i  I  consider  the  "  An- 
nals" invaluable  in  the  cause  of  Education,  and  can? 
not  endure  the  thought  of  its  discontinuance.  Let 
every  subscriber  for  183S  send  you  five  dollars  and 
thus  procure  one  copy  for  himself,  and  one  for  circu- 
lation —  he  will  thus  promote  the  dissemination  of 
correct  principles  and  secure  the  continuance  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  in  the  country.  I  send 
on  five  dollars.  You  will  please  send  me  two  copies 
or  1838. 

Yours,  &c. 


I 


Prom  Prof.  Mu'Guffbt,  o/ OWo. 

A  Teacher  in  the  West  thus  writes.  At  a  Conven* 
tion  of  Teachers,  not  long  since,  a  resolution  was  of- 
fered recommending  the  "  Annals*'  to  tbe  attention 
of  Teachers,  kc.  It  was  said  by  Prof.  McGuffey 
and  others,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  that  they 
would  not  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge  and  advan- 
tage they  had  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  Annals, 
if  they  could  not  obtain  it  in  any  other  way,  for  its 
weight  in  gold. 
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TO  OUR  REAOORS, 

It  may  not  be  uiiinteresting  to  aome  of  our  readers  to  see  a  brief  stRtement  of  the  Yiews  wr 
entertain,  and  the  principles  we  are  laboring  to  inculcate  in  this  work — ^to  know,  in  few  wovds, 
what  it  ii  which  we  desire,  by  our  efforts,  to  accomplish. 

O^BCT  OF  *Educatior.  Thii  we  believe  should  be  to  dovelope  and  form  charRcter  —  pliyi- 
ical,  social,  inteilectaRl,  moral  and  religious  —  in  short,  to  make  man  what  he  should  be.  We 
.  take  the  bible,  hninan  nature,  and  human  experience  as  our  basis  or  text  books. 

Irstruherts  of  ^Education.  The  parents,  especially  the  mother.  Other  associates.  T|ir 
general  temper  of  those  Rround  u^.  Physical  and  moral  habits  —  stories  —  precepts.  The  ob* 
JBCts  we  see,  hesr,  taste,  &o.  Pictures.  Books.  The  Family  School  in  general.  The  InfRut 
School.  The  Commoner  District  School.  The  High  SchooL  The  College  or  Univemitj. 
The  SabbRth  School.    The  Bible  Class.    The  Church.    The  Library.    The  Lyceum,  dec. 

In  order  to  bring  these  ij^tttrumetUs  to  bear  most  favorably  on  the  cause  of  Education  and  ac« 
'  oomplish  its  objects,  we  sre^in  iRvur  of  the  following  measures  ;^ 

1.  Lbrislatiyb  AcTioR.  Enough  of  this  to  give  an  impulse.  Each  State  should  Iirvr  a 
small  fund  which  should  be  available  to  everj  School  distiict,  on  condition  of  contributing  or 
taxing  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  or  amount  Thus  it  should  serve  as  r  mere  condiment, 
and  not  as  a  principal  article  of  food.  Legislatures  should  also  appoint  and  pay  a  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  or  else  establish 'Boards  of  Education. 

2.  Social  Actior.  We  need  intelligent  School  Committees,  who  should  be  paid  for  their 
pervices;  Teachers'  Seminaries;  Teachers*  Meetings  or  Associations,  and  Interchanges  of 
Visits  among  Teachers. 

3.  Irdiyidual  Actior.  We  need  Authors  who  will  make  better  School  Books.  We  need 
parents  who  will  furnish  them,  and  furnish  pupils  du|y  prepared  for  the  School,  and  sustain  ao- 
oial  and  legislatiye  efforts.  We  need  Teachers  who  will  be  truly  missionaries  of  education ; 
who  will  not  only  visit  each  others*  schools  and  labor  assiduously  to  introduce  improved  meth- 

'   ods  of  instruction,  improved  school  books,  apparatus,  Ac.  but  wl|o  will  also  educatfi  as  well  as 
inttruet;  men  of  enlarged  minds  and  warm  hearts,  who  will  labor  to  be  moral  teachers  as  well 
•  as  intellectual  ones ;  and  who  will  nut  only  look  to  parents  and  others  to  eo-operate  with  them 
and  the  pupils,  but  also  look  to  themselves  and  the  pupils  to  co-operate  with  parents  ;  whose  in* 
'    tention  it  will  be,  in  short,  to  eleyate  their  profession  and  advance  the  good  of  mankind  by  liv- 
ing and  dying  in  their  service.     We  |  need  the  co-operation  of  ministers,  physicians  and  other 
nrofessional  men.    We  greatly  need  also  a  host  of  missionaries  of  education — men  of  experi- 
tee   and  of  enlarged  minds  and  hearts,  self-denying  men — men  willing  to  go  forth  in  the 
le  apostolic  spirit — withf»ut  money  and  without  price,  and  labor  to  awaken  parents  and  teach« 
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•      THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  QUESTIONS 
ON    COMMON    SCHOOLS    AND    COMMON    SDU.CATION. 

The  following  list  of  questions — with  a  few  modifications — 
was  prepared  for  the  Annals  of  Education  seven  or  eight  years 
ago ;  but  was  withheld,  partly  from  the  fear  that  some  of  the 
so^estions  were  so  much  in  advance  of  tlie  public  sentiment, 
that  the  article,  as  a  whole,  would  be  deemed  visionary.  We 
know  not  but  such  may  be  the  conclusion  of  a  few  minds,  even 
now  ;  and  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  refrain  longer  from  present- 
ing the  subject  of  Common  School  Iniprovement  in  this  form  ; 
b^use  we  believe  it  to  be  a  way  which  is  calculated  to  arrest 
attention. 

We  have  arranged  our  Inquiries  in  four  divisions : — 1.  Gener- 
al Inquiries  ;  2.  Physical  Education  ;  3.  Intellectual  Education  ; 
4.  Moral  Education : — though  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to 
adhere,  in  every  instance,  to  our  landmarks.  It  is  somewhat 
diflScult  to  separate  moral  and  physical  education,  if  we  attempt 
it ;  and  scarcely  less  so  to  separate  general  from  particular  in- 
quiries. 

L — General  In^uibies. 

What  is  the  number  of  district  or  common  schools  in  the  town- 
ship or  society  in  which  you  reade  ? 

What  number  of  persons  compose  your  School  Committee  ? 

Was  it  ever  less  or  more  than  now  ? 

What  were  the  apparent  effects  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
its  number? 

Is  it  Bade  the  duty  of  your  Committee  to  visit  the  schools  as 
weD  as  examine  the  teachers  ? 
■  17 
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How  many  of  them  have  themselves  been  teachers  ? 

How  many  have  ever  taught  in  the  district  or  town  schools  ? 

How  many  of  them  were  liberally  educated  ? 

Do  the  Committee  organize  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  ei- 
amining  teachers,  &c.,  by  adopting  a  constitution  ? 

What  are  the  leading  features  of  that  constitution  ? 

Are  your  instructers  required  to  be  unexceptionable  in  their 
morals  ? 

What  course  do  the  Committee  take  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
moral  worth  ? 

How  is  it  ascertained  whether  they  possess  a  real  love  for 
teaching? 

In  what  branches  are  tbe^  usually  examined  ? 

Is  the  examination  practical  ?  In  other  words,  are  they  ex- 
amined with  regard  to  their  ability  to  communicate  what  they 
know  ? 

Are  they  ever  examined  more  than  once,  in  the  same  society 
or  town  ? 

Is  their  health,  or  cheerfulness,  or  tem|)er,  ever  made  a  sub* 
ject  of  inquiry  ? 

What  proportion  of  your  teachers  have  bad  a  college  or  uni- 
versity education  ? 

What  proportion  an  academical  one,  merely  ? 

How  many  of  them  are  acquainted  with  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
olo^,  and  the  laws  of  health  ? 

Do  district  committees  establish  schools  and  employ  teachers, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  proprietors  of  the  schools  ? 

Is  their  selection  of  teachers  made  solely  in  reference  to  cheap- 
ness, or  is  it  diiefly  in  view  of  more  important  considerations  ? 

Are  the  schools  visited  regularly  by  the  Board  of  visitors  ? 

How  often  ? 

In  the  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  winter  ? 

How  much  time  is  devoted  to  each  visit  ? 

Is  the  school  seen,  on  these  occasions,  in  its  every  day  dre$s  7 

Are  the  examining  committee  paid  for  their  services  ? 

Are  the  visiting  committee,  or  Board  of  visitors  paid  ? 

Do  they  appear  to  perform  their  work  more  feithfully  when 
paid? 

Are  the  visitors  passive  at  their  regular  visits  to  schods,  or  do 
they  ask  questions  and  give  directions  ? 

Iko  they  ever  give  the  teacher  counsel  in  regard  to  preserving 
and  improving  the  health  of  his  pupils? 

Do  they  ever  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  the^Niduct  of 
their  morals?  %> 

Do  they  ever  give  directions  in  regard  to  the  bmnches  whioii 
shall  be  taught?  ^ 
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Do  they  ever  detemiine,  or  help  to  detenniiw,  what  class 
books,  apparatus,  &c.,  shall  be  used? 

Do  they  direct  as  to  modes  of  instruction? 

Are  their  suggestions  or  directbns  promptly  attended  to? 

Are  they  ever  known  to  displace  instructers? 

Do  the  Board  of  visitors  hold  regular  meetings? 

Do  they  report  their  progress  at  these  meetings? 

Do  School  Committees  and  Boards  of  visitors  make  the  busi- 
ness of  education  a  subject  of  daily  study? 

What  books  or  periodicals  do  they  have? 

Are  the  instructers  entirely  devoted  to  their  schools,  for  the 
time,  or  have  they  other  employments? 

How  many  have  families,  and  how  many  are  single? 

How  many  of  them  intend  to  pursue  the  profession  of  teach* 
ing  through  life? 

Do  they  hold  meetings  for  mutual  improvement? 

How  often ;  and  how  do  they  usually  proceed? 

How  many  of  them  study  the  subject  of  education? 

Do  they  visit  each  others'  schocds,  and  how  often? 

How  many  months  of  the  year  are  your  schools  usually  taught? 

How  many  by  male  instructers? 

How  many  by  females? 

How  many  vacations,  and  how  long  are  they? 

Do  these  vacations  occur  in  the  most  pleasant  or  in  the  most 
unpleasant  season  of  the  year? 

Is  any  thing  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  during 
the  vacations? 

What  is  the  usual  compensation  of  male  instructers? 

Of  females? 

How  many  of  your  present  teachers  are  natives  of  the  town, 
and  how  many  are  strangers? 

Is  this  proportion  usual? 

Do  any  of  them  have  assistants  in  school? 

How  many  of  these  assistants  are  females? 

Do  any  of  them  employ  pupils  as  assistants? 

Which  are  the  best,  male  or  female  assistants? 

Has  the  assistant  the  whole  charge  of  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  or  classes,  or  is  she  under  the  general  oversight  of  the 
principal? 

Has  she  the  exclusive  charge  of  their  instruction,  or  of  thei 
morals  and  manners  ;  or  has  she  something  to  do  with  both? 

How  long  are  instructers  and  assistants  usually  employed  in 
the  same  school? 

Why  are  not  the  same  instructers  retained  longer? 

What  proportion  of  the  instructor's  wages  and  board  are 
from  public  funds? 
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How  are  the  rest  of  the  expenses  paid  ? 

Is  the  public  money  applied  to  the  same  scholar  in  both  sea- 
sons, summer  and  winter? 

What  is  the  condition  of  those  schools  which  have  usually 
been  wholly  supported  from  funds,  compared  with  those  which 
have  been  partly  supported  by  the  taxation,  or  the  contributions 
of  the  proprietors  ? 

Are  the  schools  ever  visited  by  the  proprietors  ? 

Are  there  set  days  for  visiting  by  parents  or  others,  or  are  the 
doors  always  open  to  visitors  ? 

Is  there  a  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse  subsisting  between 
the  parents  and  tlie  teachers  ? 

Do  they  often  interchange  visits  ? 

Is  the  intercourse  between  teachers  and  pupils,  out  of  school, 
as  familiar  as  it  should  be  ? 

Do  any  of  the  ministers,  or  physicians,  or  lawyers  of  the  town 
manifest  an  increasing  interest  in  the  teachers,  and  an  increasing 
fondness  for  their  society  ? 

Do  both  parents  and  instructors  manifest,  at  all  times,  espe- 
cially whenever  and  wherever  their  children  or  pupils  are  pres- 
ent, a  deep  and  permanent  interest  in  their  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  ?  Or  is  the  future  well  being  and  hap- 
piness of  the  young  the  last  topic  of  common  conversation  ? 

Is  the  teacher  furnished  with  every  possible  facility  (or  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  his  pupils  ? 

Does  he  consider  all  his  time — as  well  as  the  six  hours  ol 
school — sacred  to  his  pupils  ? 

Do  parents  consider  his  whole  time  as  theirs  ? 

In  view  of  his  responsibility  to  God  and  society,  is  it  his  grand 
aim  to  form  moral  character? 

When  parents  and  teachers  fail  to  furnish  pupils  with  eveiy 
thing  necessary  for  their  progress  at  school,  what  provision  is 
made  as  a  substitute  ? 

Do  good  men  and  ministers  ever  mention  common  schools  in 
their  public  prayers  ? 

What  proportion  of  even  good  men  do  you  suppose,  have 
ever  prayed  for  common  schools  in  public  or  in  private,  during 
their  whole  life  ? 

II. — PUTSICAL   EoUCATIOir. 

Are  all  the  districts  in  your  town  supplied  with  school  houses? 

On  what  principles  are  these  houses  located?  Is  it  the  grand 
point  to  place  them  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  be  that  where 
it  may? 
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What  18  the  greatest  distance  which  the  pupils  have  to  travel, 
to  reach  the  school  house? 

What  striking  natural  scenery,  as  bills,  mountains,  lakes,  riv- 
ers, cascades,  &c.,  is  there  near  the  school  house? 

What  works  of  art? 

Is  the  house  contiguous  to  dwelling  houses  ? 

Is  it  contiguous  to  taverns  or  distilleries? 

Is  it  close  to  a  sandy  public  road? 

Is  it  contiguous  to  fKHinds  or  prisons? 

What  is  the  face  of  the  country  round  it? 

Is  the  soil  around  highly  cultivated? 

Are  there  shade  trees  near  the  school  house  ? 

Are  there  any  fruit  trees? 

Are  the  latter  enclosed? 

Are  there  swamps,  marshes  or  stagnant  waters  near? 

Is  there  an  enclosures  for  a  play  ground? 

How  large  is  it? 

Is  any  part  of  it  covered  with  a  roof  or  awning? 

Is  any  part  of  it  paved? 

Is  any  portion  of  it  covered  with  sand? 

Is  there  a  garden  connected  with  the  grounds  ? 

Does  it  contain  any  fruits  or  fruit  trees? 

Does  it  contain  flowers? 

Do  the  teachers  or  the  pupils  labor  in  it  ? 

Are  there  workshops  for  teachers  or  pupils  ? 

How  many  stories  high  is  the  school  house  ? 

In  which  story  is  the  school  kept? 

For  what  is  the  rest  of  the  building  used? 

What  other  buildings  are  there  connected  with  the  school 
house? 

Are  they  kept  clean,  and  in  repair? 

Is  every  part  of  the  school  house  itself  kept  dean?    How  of- 
ten is  it  swept?    How  often  washed? 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  school  room? 

Is  the  floor  level  or  inclined? 

Is  the  ceiling  arched,  or  horizontal? 

Are  any  of  the  walls  whitewashed? 

Are  any  of  them  painted  or  papered? 

Is  the  outside  of  the  house  painted — and  if  so,  of  what  color? 

Is  the  house  of  wood,  stone,  or  brick? 

Is  it  well  lighted? 

How  high  are  the  lower  panes  of  the  windows  fit>m  the  floor? 

Can  the  upper  sashes  of  the  windows  be  lowered,  as  well  as 
the  others  raised? 

Are  there  blinds  or  shutters  to  the  windows? 
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Are  there  curtains? 

Of  what  color  are  the  curtains? 

Has  each  pupil  a  separate  desk? 

Are  the  seats  fixed,  or  are  they  movable? 

Are  the  desks  and  seats  connected? 

How  is  the  height  of  the  desks  adapted  to  the  varying  size 
and  height  of  the  pupils? 

Are  the  desks  disposed  in  rows  parallel  to  each  other,  all  fa- 
cing the  instructor ;  or  are  they  arranged  in  a  semicircle? 

Are  there  backs  to  ail  the  pupils'  seats  ? 

Is  there  an  unoccupied  space,  of  considerable  breadth,  around 
the  sides  of  the  room? 

Is  the  floor  tight? 

Is  the  room  ornamented  in  any  way? 

What  else  is  done  to  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  placCi 
and  render  it  as  much  like  a  pleasant  parlor  as  possible? 

How  is  the  school  room  warmed? 

is  the  stove  open  or  closed? 

Is  a  large  portion  of  the  pipe  carried  through  the  upper  ports 
of  the  room,  thus  injuriously  keeping  the  head  hotter  than  the 
feet? 

Connected  with  the  school  room,  are  there  closets  for  bats, 
bonnets,  clothes,  &c.?  Or  are  all  these  things  hung  up  in  the 
school  room? 

Are  the  entrances  and  closets  commodious? 

Are  there  any  rooms  for  recitation,  or  for  expostulating,  con- 
fining, or  praying  with  offenders? 

Is  the  whole  establishment  kept  well  ventilated? 

What  is  the  usual  number  of  school  hours? 

How  early  do  the  schools  commence  in  the  morning,  and  what 
proportion  of  the  hours  are  taken  from  the  afternoon? 

What  is^the  length  of  the  intermission? 

What  proportion  of  the  pupils  usually  remain  about  the  school 
bouse,  during  the  intermission? 

How  are  they  generally  employed? 

Does  the  teacher  ever  join  in  their  sports? 

Does  he  influence  or  control  these  sports,  directly  or  indirectly? 

Does  he  give  them  a  healthful  tendency? 

Is  his  influence  acceptable  to  his  pupils? 

Are  the  sports  of  the  two  sexes  connected,  or  are  they  sepa- 
rate? 

Besides  the  intermission,  have  they  other  recesses? 

Of  what  len^^th  and  character? 

Are  the  pupils  encouraged  to  play  violently  ? 

Are  they  encouraged  to  play  in  the  hot  sun? 
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Are  they  encouraged  to  expose  themselves  to  the  cold,  the 
rain,  or  the  snow?    And  if  so,  with  what  restrictions? 

When  drenched  with  perspiration,  are  they  allowed  to  cool 
themselves  suddenly,  by  sitting  in  currents  of  cold  air,  as  at  a 
window,  or  by  lying  down  on  the  cold  or  damp  ground,  or  by 
taking  off  a  part  of  their  clothes,  or  by  drinking  krge  draughts 
of  cold  water? 

What  methods  are  taken  to  prevent  these  evils  ? 

When  the  school  room  has  been  for  some  time  too  warm,  are 
the  pupils  allowed  to  go  out,without  caution  against  taking  cold? 

Are  there  any  special  physical  exercises  adopted  in  the  school 
room,  as  clapping  hands,  alternate  rising  and  sitting,  marching, 
running,  jumping,  dancing  or  singing? 

Is  vocal  music  taught,  to  strengthen  the  lungs? 

Is  instrumental  music,  in  any  instance,  taught? 

Is  bathing,  partial  or  local,  ever  practised? 

Have  you  no  arrangements  for  washing  hands  and  faces,  at 
the  school  room? 

Does  the  teacher  strive  to  promote  cleanliness,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example? 

Does  he  take  great  pains  about  temperature? 

Is  the  practice  of  eating  between  meals — fruits,  cloves,  orange 
peel,  seeds,  d^c, — and  especially  of  eating  in  school,  discour- 
aged? 

Are  any  of  the  small  pupils  ever  allowed  to  sleep  after  dinner? 

Does  the  teacher  deem  it  as  much  his  duty  to  promote  the 
health  of  his  pupils,  as  to  cultivate  their  minds  or  their  hearts? 

Does  he  set  them  a  perfect  example  in  this  matter,  or  does  his 
example  continually  contradict  his  precepts? 

Does  he  ever  try  to  teach  the  laws  of  health ;  or  is  he  igno- 
rant of  them  himself? 

III. — Intellectual  Education. 

What  is  the  number  of  children  in  your  district  school  be- 
tween four  and  sixteen  years? 

What  number  of  different  scholars  on  the  roll? 

What  is  the  average  attendance? 

Are  they  regular  in  their  attendance? 

Are  they  punctual  to  the  hours? 

Is  every  pupil  furnished  with  every  necessary  article — books, 
slates,  stationery,  &c.? 

Are  there  slates,  &c.,  provided  for  those  who  are  unable,  or 
who  neglect  to  furnish  them? 

Is  there  a  supply,  either  of  large  slates  or  black  boards,  to 
be  placed  upon  the  wall? 
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Are  there  large  maps,  &c.f  for  the  same  purpoae? 

Are  there  engravbgs,  &c.,  to  illustrate  the  varioufl  branches 
taught? 

Are  there  globes,  an  orrery,  a  laboratory,  and  an  heibariamP 

Is  there  a  library  belonging  to  the  school? 

Is  it  kept  in  the  school  room,  or  elsewhere  ? 

What  number  of  volumes  are  there  in  it  7 

On  what  conditions,  and  how  often  are  the  books  drawn  ? 

What  arrangements  exist  for  enlarging  it  7 

Is  apparatus  provided,  either  by  the  district  or  by  the  teacher, 
for  illustrating  the  various  sciences,  as  cubes,  marbles,  the  ele- 
ments of  geometrical  figures,  &c  ,  in  Geography  and  Arithmetic, 
the  elements  of  letters,  large  and  small,  printed  and  written ; 
specimens  in  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  dtc.  7 

In  teaching  spelling,  what  books  are  used  7 

In  reading  7 

In  Geometry  7 

In  writing,  what  system  7 

In  defining,  what  book  7 

In  Natural  History  7 

In  Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health  7 

In  Geography,  Biography  and  History  7 

In  Grammar  and  Composition  7 

In  Arithmetic — mental  and  written  7 

In  Natural  Philosophy  7 

In  Chembtry  7 

In  Botany  7 

In  Intellectual  Philosophy  ? 

In  Domestic  Economy } 

In  Political  Economy  7 

In  Politics  7 

How  is  Music  taught  7 

Are  Catechisms  taught  7 

How  is  Religion  taught  7 

Or  does  the  instructer  teach  orally-^without  books  7 

If  only  a  part  of  these  branches  is  taught,  which  are  selected  7 

With  which  branch  is  it  customary  to  begin  7 

If  you  begin  with  Geometry,  do  you  teach  your  pupil  to  write 
the  figures  as  fast  as  he  learns  them  7 

Do  you  prefer  the  blackboard,  or  the  large  slate  7 

Does  your  pupil  tmte  his  lessons  in  almost  everything  he 
studies  at  school,  from  beginning  to  end  7 

In  studying  geometrical  figures,  do  you  commence  with  the 
circle,  or  with  the  straight  line  7 

If  with  straight  lines,  which  of  them— the  horizontal  or  the 
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perpendicuhir  ?  Or  do  you  endeavor  to  follow  the  pupil's  ge- 
nius or  inclination  't 

When  you  begin  with  teaching  a  child  to  read,  do  you  first 
teach  whole  words,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  analyze  tliem? 

If  with  single  characters,  which  of  them  ? 

How  many  at  a  single  lesson  ? 

If  you  begin  with  the  vowels,  with  which  of  them  do  you 
commence  ? 

If  with  the  consonants,  with  which  of  them  ? 

Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  know  all  the  letters  perfectly, 
before  they  proceed  to  combinations  ? 

How  long  is  a  pupil,  usually,  in  learning  the  twentysix  single 
characters  ? 

When  you  have  taught  a  chijd  to  call  A.,  by  the  name  of  its 
long  sound,  both  when  standing  alone,  and  when  placed  after  a 
single  consonant,  as  6a,  ca,  da^  &c.,  by  what  magic  can  you 
make  him  understand  why  it  has  a  short  or  broad  sound  in  oth- 
er combinations? 

In  teaching  spelling,  do  you  first  teach  your  pupil  to  spell  the 
names  of  objects  around  him  ? 

Are  columns  taught  him  by  rote  ? 

Why  is  this  old  custom  discontinued  ? 

Is  the  pupil  sometimes  required  to  write  his  spelling  lessons 
from  dictation,  or  from  a  slate  or  book  ? 

Do  you  sometimes  give  him  a  primitive  word,  and  request  him 
to  find  and  study,  as  a  lesson,  all  its  derivatives  ? 

What  other  plans  have  you  for  teaching  spelling  ? 

How  long  is  a  child,  in  general,  in  learning  to  read  simple 
sentences  ? 

Is  he  always  taught  the  definition  of  every  word  he  reads  or 
spells? 

What  are  some  of  the  most  common  methods  of  teaching  the 
definition  of  words  ? 

Are  sensible  objects  much  used  for  this  purpose  ? 

Are  pictures  sometimes  substituted  for  objects  ? 

How  extensively  has  the  practice  prevailed,  in  your  schools,  of 
teaching  children  to  incorporate  or  frame  words  into  sentences  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  this  exercise? 

Besides  perfecting  a  pupil  in  writing,  reading,  spelling,  defin- 
ing and  composing,  may  Grammar,  Geography,  Bistory,  Bi- 
ography and  Arithmetic,  and  many  more  branches  be  taught  in 
that  way  ? 

If  the  pupil  reads  nothing  but  what  he  fully  understands,  will 
he  be  likely  to  acquire  unnatural  tones  in  reading  ? 

And,  on  this  principle,  is  it  possible  to  furnish  him  with  bet- 
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ter  reading  lessons  than  he  can  make  for  himself,  by  inoorpont- 
ting  words  into  sentences  ? 

Are  children,  with  you,  taught  to  pause,  mechanicaHy,  in  read- 
ing, or  to  be  governed  by  the  sense  ? 

Is  the  rule,  ^  Read  as  you  talk,'  inculcated  ? 

Do  you  think  that  cuts  and  engravings  aid  a  child  in  learning 
to  read  ? 

Do  you  begin  with  Arithmetic  very  early  ? 

Do  you  begin  with  the  simplest  combinations  ? 

Combinations  of  what — sensible  objects  or  abstract  numbers  ? 

Is  Grammar  taught  as  a  separate  branch  ? 

Are  sensible  objects  of  any  service  in  this  branch  ? 

Are  the  definitions  of  the  nine  parts  of  speech  best  taught  by 
sensible  objects? 

Is  Geography  also  begun  very  early? 

Is  it  either  necessary  or  useful  to  begin  with  so  many  stvdiea 
very  early? 

Is  there  not  danger  in  that  way  that  none  of  them  wiH  ever 
be  thoroughly  understood? 

Besides,  in  giving  a  pupil  the  elements  of  a  great  number  of 
branches,  nearly  at  once,  will  not  the  mind  itself  be  confused? 

If  the  old  fashioned  practice  of  committing  every  thing  to 
memory  is  to  be  done  away,  what  are  we  to  propose  as  a  substi- 
tute? 

In  beginning  at  home,  to  teach  Geography,  how  is  is  custo- 
mary to  proceed? 

Do  you  teach  the  elements  of  ahnost  every  branch,  chiefly  with* 
out  the  aid  of  books? 

Would  you  substitute  oral  instruction  for  books,  or  rather 
would  you  use  il  as  a  preparation  for  them? 

Should  every  pupil  be  required  to  draw  maps  as  soon  as  he 
begins  the  study  of  Geography? 

Should  we  endeavor  to  give  him  clear  and  definite  ideas  of 
the  various  divisions  of  land  and  water,  by  exhibiting  thera  to 
him,  in  miniature ;  that  is,  by  means  of  models? 

In  teaching  letters  or  single  characters — if  these  are  taught 
before  words — ^might  it  not  be  well  to  give  the  pupil,  (when  cut 
from  pasteboard  or  something  of  the  kind,)  the  component  parts 
or  elements  of  the  letter  you  are  teaching  him,  and  show  him 
bow  to  combine  them  to  form  it? 

Might  not  a  knowledge  of  spelling  be  greatly  facilitated,  by 
combining  letters,  on  the  same  principle? 

And  might  not  reading  be  taught  by  requiring  the  pupil  to 
combine  words,  to  form  bis  own  lessons,  in  the  same  geneml 
manner? 
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How  800O  are  j<mf  pupik  taught  to  use  a  pen? 

Does  their  progress  appear  to  be  greater  from  having  been  pre- 
viously accustomed  to  write  on  the  black  board  or  skte? 

Do  you  control  the  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  or  suffer  the 
pupil  to  hold  it  as  he  pleases? 

Do  pupils  begin  with  large  copy  hand,  or  is  that  custom  gone 
into  disuse,  and  regarded  as  unnecessary? 

Do  they  form  the  elements  of  letters  before  they  attempt  to 
combine  them? 

If  we  control  the  pupil's  manner  of  holding  a  pen,  are  not 
models  of  great  service,  as  examples,  to  be  placed  ooostantly  be- 
fore the  eye? 

Besides  numerous  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  vari- 
ous methods  of  expiaiaing  and  Hhistrating  an  art  or  science,  do 
we  not  secure  one  point  of  very  great  importance ;  that  of  fur- 
nishing him  with  constant  employment? 

How  early  is  the  study  of  Civil  History  commenced? 

In  pursuing  this  branch,  are  you  guided  by  the  great  |mnci- 
ple  of  beginning  with  the  known,  and  proceeding  gradually  to 
the  unknown? 

How  early  should  Natural  History  be  taught? 

How  early  Geology? 

How  early  PhysiSogy  and  the  Laws  of  Health  ? 

Can  these  last  be  taught  orally? 

Can  they  be  illustrate  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  liv- 
ing, moving,  breathing,  active  body? 

Should  Sotany  be  taught  eariy  ? 

Are  museums  and  herbariums  useful  ? 

Can  every  school  and  family  have  them? 

Have  the  pupils  in  your  schools  been  accustomed  to  procure 
And  preserve  specimens  in  Botany? 

Why  may  they  not  do  something,  in  the  same  way,  with  Nat- 
ural History  ? 

In  prosecuting  the  study  of  Namral  Science,  do  your  teach- 
ers often  walk  abroad  into  the  fields  and  woods  wi^  their  pupils  ? 

If  they  cannot  go  themselves,  do  they  send  monitors? 

How  early  do  you  teach  Biography  7 

Is  it  r^arded  by  teachers  as  very  useful  ? 

Is  Eccfesiastical  History  studied  ? 

Is  Elocution  1 

Astronomy  ? 

Is  each  pupil  taught  to  make  his  own  pen  ? 

Is  each  taught  to  help  himself  as  much  as  possible,  io  every 
thing,  and  to  depend  as  little  as  possible  on  others? 

Preparatory  to  the  study  of  Geography,  History,  d^c.,  is  gieat 
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pains  taken  to  give  pupils  as  clear  ideas  as  possible  of  distances, 
weights,  measures, d^c? 

For  this  purpose,  do  you  begin  with  the  smaller  divisions,  as 
the  foot,  the  pound,  &c.? 

Do  you  lalK>r  to  cultivate  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  memory? 

Do  you  endeavor— for  this  purpose,  if  for  no  other — ^to  culti- 
vate and  improve  all  the  senses? 

Should  the  mind  be  active  or  passive  in  the  reception  of  ideas 
and  in  the  development  of  its  Acuities? 

As  the  development  and  well  being  of  the  physical  frame  is 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  actual  amount  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter which  the  stomach  receives,  is  it  considered  that  the  develop- 
ment of  mind,  too,  is  not  in  an  exact  ratio  to  the  number  <tf 
ideas  it  receives? 

IV. — Moral  Education. 

Do  you  consider  that  man  is  what  he  is,  in  no  small  degreCt 
from  imitation? 

Is  it  your  object  ,then,  to  form  good  character,  chiefly  by  good 
example? 

Have  you  considered  the  extent  of  your  influence,  in  this  way 
on  children? 

Do  not  moit  teachers  often  forget  it? 

Do  they  always  wear  a  smiling  countenance? 

Are  their  smiles  sincere  and  unaffected  ? 

Do  they  always  walk  as  if  they  felt  happily  1 

Are  they  always  patient  and  forbearing? 

Are  their  tones  of  voice  mild  and  genUe  ? 

Are  they  gentle  in  their  conduct  ? 

Are  they  obliging  and  polite  ? 

Are  they  neat  in  their  person  and  dress  ? 

Are  they  conscientious  in  the  smallest  matters? 

Are  they  hypocritical — or  are  they  just  what  they  seem  to  be  ? 

In  short,  are  they,  in  all  things,  just  what  they  wish  their  pu- 
pils to  be  ? 

Is  there  nothing  in  or  about  the  school  house,  which  tends  to 
benumb  the  moral  sensibility  of  the  pupils  ? 

Do  they  see  no  angling  ? 

Do  they  see  no  hunting  or  stoning  of  birds  ? 

Are  there  any  bird  cages  about  the  school  house  ? 

Are  all  the  pictures,  maps  and  engravings,  paintings,  &c.,  of 
the  school  room,  as  happily  adapted  to  improve  the  heart  as  the 
mind? 
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Is  mery  thing  arranged,  within  doors  and  without,  to  prevent 
impure  associations  and  licentious  imaginations? 

Is  the  teacher  accustomed  to  draw  moral  lessons  from  passing 
occurrences? 

Are  there  any  religious  exercises  in  the  school? 

Is  prayer  attended  duly?  x 

Is  the  Bible  read? 

By  the  teachers,  or  by  the  ))upils? 

What  other  forms  of  religious  instruction  are  adopted? 

Is  the  language  in  which  the  prayers  to  God  are  offered,  such 
as  most  of  the  pupils  can  understand? 

Are  the  pupils  questioned  or  conversed  with  on  the  religious 
exercises? 

Is  every  thing  duly  explained? 

Are  lessons  often  given  out  on  the  virtues  and  vices?  For  ex- 
ample, are  the  pupils  required,  at  a  certain  time,  to  produce  all 
the  texts  they  can  find  in  the  Bible  against  slander,  or  perhaps 
against  tale  bearing — or  perhaps,  at  another  time,  in  favor  of  the 
duty  of  forgiving  one  another? 

Is  this  exercise  ever  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Saturday, 
instead  of  catechisms? 

Might  it  not  be  pursued,  in  a  most  happy  manner,  among  chil- 
dren of  varioas  sects? 

Are  the  special  religious  exercises  in  the  school,  in  general, 
lather  short? 

Does  music  have  a  pkce  among  the  reli^ous  exercises? 

Is  its  tendency  on  the  heart  favorable? 

In  addressing  the  pupils,  does  the  teacher  make  much  use  of 
the  imperative  mood? 

If  compulsion  to  fitudy  t^  ever  resorted  to  in  school,  is  the  re- 
sult, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  favorable? 

U  emulation  in  any  form  encouraged? 

Could  it  not  be  dispensed  with? 

What  is  its  appropriate  substitute? 

Will  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  teacher,  be  sufficient? 

The  desire  of  phasing  parents  aad  friends? 

The  desire  of  pleasing  ourselves,  or  rather  of  satisfying  the 
demands  of  our  consciences? 

The  desire  of  (leasing  God? 

Is  not  the  combination  of  all  these  sufficient? 

Do  you  try  to  encourage  virtue  by  rewnrds? 

Are  the  rewards  made  as  general  as  possible? 

To  which  is  the  reward  applied,  to  the  degree  of  progress  ac- 
tuaBy  made,  or  to  the  amount  of  effort? 
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Is  it  always  given  for  good  sohdarship,  or  is  it  sometiaies  ap- 
plied to  good  conduct? 

What  punishments  do  you  use? 

Is  privation  sufficient? 

Privation  and  disgrace  both? 

Is  corporal  punishment  ever  resorted  to? 

Is  it  used  for  any  thing  but  obstinacy? 

Does  the  punishment,  especially  the  corporal  punishment,  al- 
ways follow  immediately  upon  the  commission  of  the  crime,  or 
is  it  sometimes  found  useful  to  defer  it? 

What  forms  of  corporal  punishment  seem  to  have  t^e  mos 
salutary  moral  tendency? 

In  all  your  stories,  lessons,  inferences,  precepts,  examples,  re- 
wards and  punishments,  do  you  endeavor  to  consult  the  highest 
good  of  the  pupil,  both  here  and  hereafter? 

Do  you  suppose  that  which  injures  the  mind  or  body,  injures 
also  his  soul,  and  vice  versa  1  That  in  this  respect,  if  one  of  the 
members  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it? 

Is  it  therefore  your  untiring  effort,  as  a  teacher,  to  form  whole 
beings,  rather  tlian  mere  fragments  of  beings? 

And  do  you  then  consider,  finally,  that  the  formation  of  mor- 
al CHARACTER,  iu  its  largest  sense,  should  be  the  grand  end 
and  aim  of  all  instruction  and  education? 


DR  JULIUS  0»  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  of  the  state  of  education  in  Prus- 
sia; Prof.  Stowe  of  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  has  recently  fur- 
nished us  with  the  following  condensed,  but  most  interesting 
statements  on  this  subject,  made  by  Dr  Nicholas  Henry  Julius, 
during  an  examination  before  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  July  7,  1834,  the  Earl  of  Kerry  in 
the  Chair.  The  character  of  Dr  Julius  is  well  known  in  this 
country  ;  and  what  he  says  in  regard  to  the  Prussian  schools, 
may  be  regarded  as  of  the  most  undoubted  authority. 

Are  you  a  native  of  Prussia? 

I  was  born  in  Hamburg,  but  have  resided  in  Prussia. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  making  inquiries  respecting 
the  state  of  Education  in  Prussia  ? 

I  conducted  a  Journal  partly  devoted  to  popular  Education,  a 
great  portion  of  it  filled  by  official  documents  furnished  me  by 
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the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  presided  over  by  Baron  Altonstein, 
and  consequently  I  am  well  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
branch  in  Prussia.  The  whole  Journal  was  conducted  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  Government,  which  took  a  num- 
ber of  copies  and  distributed  them  among  the  Regencies  and 
Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Schools  yourself? 

Yes,  in  person. 

In  a  public  or  private  capacity  ? 

With  an  official  commission. 

Are  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  very  much  divided  in  their  re^ 
Kgion? 

Yes.  In  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  in  Westphalia,  in  Silesia, 
the  number  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  is  nearly  equal.  But 
in  the  whole  Kingdom,  the  proportion  is  eight  Protestants  to  five 
Catholics. 

Do  the  latest  returns  indicate  a  state  of  continual  prosperity 
m  the  Schools  ? 

Yes,  a  continued  increase  of  the  number  of  Schools,  of  the 
mmber  of  Seminaries  ior  Teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils. 

Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  expense  of  the  primary 
schools  to  the  Govemnient  ? 

The  general  expense  of  the  whole  education  is  not  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  makes  more  than 
a  twenty  fifth  part  of  the  whole  expenditures  of  the  Monarchy. 

That  is  exclusive  of  the  expense  borne  by  the  different  com- 
nnnes? 

Yes — which  is  probably  three  or  four  times  as  much  more. 

Does  this  include  the  Universities? 

Yes— it  does ;  I  am  not  able  to  separate  that  from  elementary 
instruction. 

What  is  the  salary  of  a  schoolmaster  in  a  common  elementary 
school  in  Prussia  ? 

Many  have  not  more  than  ten  pounds  (sterling)  a  year,  and 
some  have  thirty ;  and  in  Berlin  it  may  amount  to  sixty  pounds. 

Does  that  include  the  house  ? 

The  house  is  given  besides. 

Has  he  any  land  ? 

If  there  is  not  any  land  when  commons  are  divided,  there 
must  be  set  apart  so  much  land  as  would  be  necessary  for  feed- 
ing a  cow,  and  for  growing  such  vegetables  as  the  family  of  the 
schoolmaster  shall  require.  Sometimes  he  gets  also  a  certain 
quantity  of  potatoes,  hay,  corn,  or  fuel. 

How  much  should  you  think,  in  an  agricultural  district,  he 
wouM  require  to  make  him  comfortable  ? 
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At  lOBSt  fourteen  pounds. 

What  would  be  the  salary  of  a  clergyman  in  such  a  district  i 

From  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 

We  have  a  number  of  schools  in  Prussia  erected  by  voluntary 
subscription,  for  criminal  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  oflfspring 
of  convicts  and  vagrants.  There  are  at  present  twentysevea 
such  institutions.  In  Eastern  Prussia,  one  of  the  poorest  of  th  ; 
Provinces,  there  are  small  towns  of  2,500  or  3000  inhabitants^ 
which  have  erected  such  schools  for  6  or  12  children..  It  would 
be  impossible  to  collect  money  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate house.  Some  half  doa&en  or  a  dozen  christian,  moral  and 
religious  families  are  sought  out,  mostly  schoolmasters,  mechan- 
ics and  farmers,  and  in  each  one  of  these,  one  of  the  criminal 
children  is  placed.  There  they  attend  the  public  schools ;  on 
Sundays  they  attend  the  church  service,  after  which  they  are 
catechized,  the  religious  instruction  of  the  whole  week  is  repeat- 
ed, and  those  parts  of  their  education  that  have  been  neglected^ 
are  gone  through  with.  The  whole  expense  of  each  child  in 
such  a  family  is  not  more  than  two  pounds  per  annum. 

Are  the  elementary  schoolmasters  for  the  most  part  eompe* 
tent  to  teach  the  schools  well  ? 

Certainly  they  are  ;  they  are  all  examined,  severely  examin- 
ed ;  there  is  no  one  appo'mted  without  it. 

How  long  does  a  schoolmaster  intended  for  one  of  these  poor- 
er districts,  stay  in  tlie  Seminary  for  Teachers  ? 

Three  years  is  the  usual  course. 

Would  a  master  so  quaUfied  be  content  with  ten  pounds  a 
year  ? 

Yes.     In  some  parts  they  cannot  get  more. 

Do  those  masters  never  attempt  to  increase  their  income  by 
doing  anything  on  their  own  account?  ^ 

They  have  no  time  to  do  that,  except  to  take*  care  of  their  lit- 
tle garden. 

Do  they  not  sometimes  abandon  the  profession  in  consequence 
of  their  being  so  very  ill  paid  ? 

It  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  rarely.  They  are  mostly  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  have  opportunity 
of  being  promoted  to  other  schools  furnishing  t)etter  emolument. 

Does  the  schoolmaster  associate  with  the  clergyman,  on  the 
footing  of  equality  ? 

Not  entirely  on  an  equality,  for  the  clergyman  has  alwt  ys  the 
superintendence  of  the  school. 

Does  the  schoolmaster  expect  to  be  a  clergyman  ? 

No,  he  cannot,  that  is  quite  a  different  ki  id  of  (due**  n. 

What  is  the  general  age  that  a  pupil  at  a  semirary  begins  to 
be  appointed  to  a  school  ? 
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From  twenty  to  twentythree. 

What  is  the  annual  expense  which  each  individual  costs  to 
tlie  government  ? 

I  should  think  about  nine  or  ten  pounds  annually. 

Are  the  schoolmasters  exempt  from  service  in  the  army  ? 

During  the  time  they  are  in  the  school  they  are  entirely ;  and 
afterwards  if  unemployed,  they  are  obliged  to  serve  only  one 
year  in  the  army,  and  not  three  years,  as  others  do. 

From  what  class  do  the  country  schoohnasters  principally 
come  ? 

Most  of  the  country  schoolmasters  are  the  sons  of  farmers  and 
organists,  or  those  who  despair  of,  or  who  want  the  means  of 
studying  long  enough  to  get  an  appointment  as  clergymen  ? 

You  said  one  of  the  motives  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  addition 
to  the  salary  received,  was  the  wish  to  do  good.  They  mus  1 
generally  then  be  persons  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  ? 

The  whole  teaching  of  the  Seminaries  is  directed  to  instil  into 
them  a  deep  feeling  of  Religion. 

How  long  has  this  system  been  established  ? 

It  has  been  in  full  vigor  now  fifteen  years. 

What  is  the  effect  on  the  population  ? 

An  excellent  one.  To  give  a  very  short  account  of  the  good 
effect  of  this  general  instruction,  I  can  present  the  committee 
with  the  number  of  young  criminal  delinquents  during  different 
years.  In  the  year  1828,  the  proportion  was  one  to  16,924  in- 
habitants. In  1829,  it  was  one  to  21,524  ;  diminishing,  there- 
fore. 

What  is  the  age  to  which  the  youths  are  taken  ? 

Till  sixteen  years. 

You  cannot  state  the  proportion  before  this  system  came  into 
operation  ? 

No — nobody  knows.  This  was  the  first  year  when  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  gave  directions  to  make  lists  of  the 
juvenile  delinquents. 

Have  you  ever  found  any  person  enlisted  in  the  army,  or  com- 
ing before  the  government  in  any  way,  not  able  to  read  or  write  ? 

It  is  very  rarely  the  case,  since  the  new  system  has  been  in- 
troduced. 

Has  the  Prussian  Government  introduced  schools  into  Posen 
and  the  Polish  Provinces  ? 

Yes. 

Are  the  Polish  and  German  languages  taught  in  those  schools  ? 

Yes,  both.  It  is  the  law  that  when  the  language  is  other  than 
German,  both  languages  are  taught. 

Has  the  effect  on  the  Polish  population  been  evident  ? 
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There  are  two  or  three  sources  of  improvement  of  Polish  pop- 
ulation, llie  first  is  the  training  of  children  ita  schools,  which 
was  never  done  before.  The  second  is  the  three  years  service 
in  the  army.  We  have  regimental  schools— schools  for  soldiers 
and  non-commissioned  oSicers,  and  the  oflicers  before  being 
promoted  aro  examined.  The  Poianders  come  into  the  army 
very  uncouth — but  they  return  very  nice  young  men.  They 
give  the  example,  usually  marrying  after  their  return,  and  are 
of  great  use  to  their  neighbors.  The  third  source  of  improve- 
ment is  the  taking  away  of  the  immense  number  (^  manual  tax- 
es, which  existed  in  Poland. 

What  is  the  penalty  on  parents  for  not  sending  their  children 
to  school  ? 

To  pay  a  fine,  or  they  are  sent  to  prison. 

Would  the  parent  be  liable  to  a  fine  unless  it  could  be  shown 
he  had  not  sent  his  child? 

Yes. 

What  kind  of  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  child  ? 

Corporeal  punishment,  and  that  as  little  as  possible. 

Does  the  same  law  exist  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Prussia  ? 

X  es. 

Are  no  children  employed  in  nwnufectories  trader  14  ? 

Yes.  But  then  the  proprietors  of  the  manufactories  must  send 
them  to  the  evening  schools,  and  some  of  them  have  established 
at  their  own  expense,  schools  for  the  children. 

The  law  then  is  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
those  districts  ? 

There  is  an  indulgence  given  to  the'nKimi&cturing  districts. 

Is  it  found  that  a  child  can  attend  school,  and  also  work  in  a 
manufactory,  at  the  same  tinoe — in  the  same  day  for  instance? 

It  has  been  found  that  it  is  not  always  the  case.  We  bad  in 
Berlin,  evening  schoob  for  such  children.  Those  were  after- 
wards changed  to  morning  schools,  because  it  was  found  that 
the  children  were  too  weak  and  too  dkowsy  to  give  attention  to 
what  they  were  taught  in  the  evening. 

How  many  hours  a  day  is  the  chik!,  who  is  pot  to  this  em- 
ployment in  the  manufactory,  expected  to  stay  at  the  school? 

Two  hours  at  least — and  besides  that  on  Sunday. 

Do  the  clergymen,  both  Catholic  and  Plrotestant^  take  gieat 
pains  to  see  that  the  children  attend  school  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  know  any  instanee  in  which  a  diflSculty  has  arisen  on 
account  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  different  parts  of  the  oeHn-' 
munity  ? 
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No.  They  are  quite  sepanite  in  religious  iostruction.  If  the 
commune  oin  aiford  the  means,  they  are  separated  into  differ- 
ent schools.  But  when  only  one  can  be  erected,  the  religious 
instruction  is  given  by  different  persons.  It  is  usual  to  give  the 
religious  instruction  in  the  morning,  because  the  attention  is 
the  freshest. 

How  many  different  sects  are  there  in  Prussia? 

There  are  Cathdios  and  Protestants,  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists  ;  some  very  few  Mennonites,  and  some  Jews. 

Are  not  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  now  united  ? 

Yes.  Not  throughout  the  whole  Monarchy,  but  in  some  di- 
visions of  it  ;  the  union  being  promoted  by  the  Government,  so 
that  when  the  different  members  of  the  church  are  pleased  to  do 
this,  the  Government  gives  every  facility. 

Suppose  a  school  contains  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  do 
both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen  superintend  it  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  find  there  is  any  difficulty  ? 

No. — In  general  not. 

Does  the  Protestant  father  have  no  apprehension  that  the 
Catholic  master  will  try  to  make  a  convert  of  his  son,  or  tfice 
verta  7 

No. — The  children  are  always  educated  in  the  religion  of  the 
father. 

How  can  they  teach  the  history  of  the  reformation  in  the 
schools? 

It  is  taught  only  very  generally. 

Is  there  any  considerable  portion  of  time  devoted  to  religious 
instruction  ? 

Yes. — From  four  to  six  hours  a  we^,  there  being  a  religious 
lesson  almost  every  day. 

Are  there  prayers  in  the  schools  ? 

Yes. — Always  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

Supposing  the  children  are  of  mixed  character  as  to  religion  ? 

The  master  would  have  a  prayer  equally  approved  by  the  dif- 
ferent sects. 

Are  the  Jewish  children  obliged  to  attend  during  the  prayer? 

Yes. — The  moment  the  children  have  taken  their  seats,  they 
rise,  and  one  of  them,  the  monitors,  or  the  teacher  himself,  en- 
gages in  prayer,  while  the  children  stand. 

Have  they  forms  of  prayer  among  the  Lutherans  ? 

Yes. — But  in  some  parts  I  believe  they  are  also  extempora- 


You  have  not  stated  what  payment  is  required  from  each 
child? 
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It  varies  ;  I  am  not  sure  what  it  is. 

Even  the  very  poor  parents  do  pay  something  for  the  tuition 
of  their  children  ? 

Yes. — A  small  contribution ;  but  those  who  are  receiving  alms, 
and  those  on  the  poor  list,  do  not  pay.  There  are  schools  for 
the  poor ;  and,  besidesi  some  free  places  to  most  of  the  grammar 
schools. 

Do  you  remember  from  your  own  knowledge,  what  the  char- 
acter and  attainments  of  the  schoolmasters  were,  previous  to  the 
year  1819? 

I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  know  they  were  very  badly  com- 
posed of  non-commissioned  officers,  organists,  and  half  drunken 
people.  It  has  not  risen  like  a  fountain  at  once.  Since  1770, 
there  has  been  much  done  in  Russia,  and  throughout  Germany, 
for  promoting  a  proper  education  of  Teachers,  and  by  them  of 
children. 

In  your  own  observation  has  there  been  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  the  character  and  attainments  of  schoolmasters, 
owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

A  very  decided  improvement. 

In  these  schools  is  there  a  perfect  equality  of  privileges  toper- 
sons  of  all  religious  denominations  ? 

Yes  ;  without  any  distinction. 

Are  the  Jews  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  the  management 
of  the  public  schools  ? 

No. — 1  hey  are  not;  their  children  may  attend  the  schools, 
but  when  they  are  numerous  enough,  or  wealthy  enough,  they 
may  erect  a  separate  school.  We  have  an  example  in  the  town 
of  Munster,  where  they  have  erected  so  excellent  a  school,  that 
many  christian  children,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  attend  it. 

The  Schoolmaster  is  named  of  that  persuasion  of  which  a  ma-> 
jority  of  the  children  consist  ? 

Usually. 

Is  there  always  one  of  the  faith  of  the  minority  ? 

Not  a  schoolmaster,  but  a  reli^ous  teacher. 

Is  there  a  religious  test  in  any  of  the  schools  ? 

Who  appoints  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  the  districts  ? 

They  are  partly  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  by  the 
government. 

Are  the  schools  in  Prussia  endowed  with  land  ? 

In  some  instances  they  are.  The  whole  church  lands  also 
reverted,  and  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  When  con- 
vents and  other  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  suppressed,  they 
were  given  to  the  general  school  fund. 
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Are  femak  tescbers  employed  in  the  schools  ? 

In  every  school  where  female  teachers  are,  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  male  teacher.  They  are  never  quite  alone.  We 
have  excellent  seminaries  for  female  teachers,  principally  in  the 
province  of  Westphalia.  They  were  founded  on  the  old  Cath- 
olic Bishopricks  of  Munster  and  Puderbom  ;  and  the  system  has 
been  found  to  do  so  much  good,  that  the  Prussian  government 
is  now  endeavoring  to  introduce  female  teachers  throughout  the 
Monarchy. 

Of  how  many  kinds  are  the  elementary  schools? 

Of  the  popular  schools  there  are  three  gradations.  The  first 
are  elementary  schools,  which  are  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation. By  the  law  of  Prussia,  every  child,  from  its  sixth  to 
the  end  of  its  fourteenth  year,  mnst  be  kept  at  school  by  its  pa- 
rent or  guardian.  The  indispensable  branches  taught,  are  1st, 
Religion ;  2dly,  Arithmetic ;  3dly,  Singing ;  4thly,  Reading  ; 
5thly,  Writing;  6thly,  Gymnastic  Exercises;  and  in  the  large 
elementary  schools  there  are  taught,  in  addition  to  these,  7thfy, 
the  German  language ;  8thly,  the  elements  of  Geometry  and 
Drawing ;  9thly,  the  elements  of  Physic,  Geography,  and  Prus- 
3ian  History  ;  and  lOthly,  simple  manual  labor  and  agriculture. 
In  the  schools  for  girls,  female  works  are  added  —  sowing,  knit- 
ting, and  so  on.  This  is  the  first  gradation,  and  every  district 
or  commune  is  boqnd  to  have  such  a  school.  If  a  commune  w 
too  poor  to  maintain  a  school  by  itself,  it  may  combine  with  the 
neighboring  one,  provided  that  the  children  of  both  can  come 
together  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  without  too  great  inconve* 
nience.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  commune  must  apply  first 
to  the  consistory  of  the  Province,  which  wil!  aid  it  with  funds  to 
a  oertain  amount ;  but  if  more  help  is  necessary,  they  must  af)- 
ply  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  will  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

The  middle  schools  are  the  second  gradation.  They  are 
foimed  only  in  towns,  not  in  the  country.  The  branches  taught 
in  them  are,  first.  Religion  and  Morals ;  secondly,  Reading,  the 
German  language,  the  German  classics,  composition  and  style ; 
thirdly,  Foreign  modern  languages ;  fourthly,  Latin,  as  much  as 
IS  needed  to  exercise  the  faculties  and  judgment ;  fifthly,  the 
elements  of  Mathematics,  and  a  complete  practical  Arithmetic ; 
sixthly,  Natural  Philosophy,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  Na^ 
tore,  Chemistry  and  Natural  History ;  seventhly.  Geography 
the  use  of  the  Globes,  Astronomy  and  History,  especial lyof» 
Prussia;  eighthly.  Drawing;  ninthly,  Ornamental  writing; 
tenthly,  singing ;  eleventhly,  Gymnastic  exercises. 

D«)ei  every  town  have  a  middle  school  ? 
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Not  every  town,  but  the  large  towns,  that  is  towns  of  3000 or 
4000  inhabitants.  The  law  demands  a  middle  school  for  a 
town  of  1500  inhabitants,  but  indulgence  is  shown  these  smaller 
places,  which  already  have  good  schools  of  the  first  gradation. 

At  what  age  do  the  children  go  to  the  middle  schools  ? 

It  depends  not  upon  their  age,  but  their  knowledge. 

Are  the  masters  of  these  middle  schools  trained  in  the  same 
seminaries  as  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  ? 

There  are  sometimes  but  not  always  separate  seminaries  for 
them. 

Is  it  equally  obligatory  to  send  children  to  the  middle  schools  ? 

No. — They  may  or  may  not. 

Are  they  more  expensive  than  the  schools  of  the  first  grada- 
tion? 

Yes. 

Arc  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  those  middle  schools  from 
the  families  of  tradesmen  and  opulent  farmers  ? 

Not  opulent,  but  in  such  a  situation  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay  a  little  more.  There  are  also  mechanics  in  good  circum- 
stances who  send  their  children  there.  Every  one  who  can  af- 
ford it  may  do  it. 

Will  you  state  the  number  of  middle  schools,  pupils,  &c.? 

In  the  year  1831,  there  were  middle  schools  for  boys,  481 — 
for  girls  342,  in  all  823.  Of  pupils  there  were  boys,  56,879 ; 
girls  40,598,  in  all  97,477.  Of  Teachers  there  were  males, 
2,296,  females  241.  In  the  middle  schools  the  different  branch- 
es of  instruction  are  usually  taught  by  different  teachers. 

How  many  hours  a  day  does  the  tuition  of  the  middle 
schools  cf.ntinue? 

Seven  hours,  except  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  there 
18  no  school  in  the  afternoon. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  BACKV^TOODS. 

In  the  late  Education  Convention,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Mr  Johnston,  of  Carroll,  is  reported  in  the  Cincinnati  Journal, 
to  have  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  following  effect. 

'  We  are  in  the  habit,  said  Mr  Johnston,  of  calling  ourselves 
the  most  enlightened,  intelligent  people  on  earth,  but  after  the 
developments  of  this  evening  respecting  Prussia,  and  even  Rus- 
sia, can  we  pretend  that  there  is  any  ffood  foundation  for  this 
habitual  self-applause  ?     We  call  our  fellow-citizens  ail  enlight- 
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ened  and  intelligent,  surely  calculating  that  they  will  return  the 
compliment  ta  ourselves ;  and  flattery  is  more  agreeable  to  hu- 
man nature  than  truth. 

But  what  is,  what  has  been,  the  state  of  common  school  edu- 
cation among  us  ?  I  well  remember  when  1  used  to  wade  three 
miles,  over  my  little  knees  in  snow,  to  the  district  school.  The 
population  was  sparse  and  poor.  Our  school  house  was  built  of 
logs,  without  glass  windows,  but  with  plenty  of  inlets  between 
tliHD  logs  for  air  and  light — our  chimney  was  of  wood.  It  always 
took  the  whole  time  of  one  boy  to  pile  cm  fuel  enough  to  keep 
us  any  wavs  warm,  and  the  whole  time  of  another  to  pour  wa- 
ter down  the  chimney  to  keep  our  school  house  from  taking  fire. 

Our  teacher  was  a  good  man,  and  taught  us  all  he  knew. 
But  his  attainments  were  not  great.  As  to  astronomy,  he  never 
had  an  idea  but  that  the  earth  was  as  flat  as  the  plate  on  which 
he  ate  his  breakfast ;  and  as  to  mathematics,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a^vulgar  fraction,  was 
a  mystery  of  science  altogiether  beyond  his  i^epth. 

His  plan  was  to  begin  with  us  at  '  Booby,'  in  the  spelling- 
book«  and  go  on  with  us  regularly  to  the  story  of  the  >  Fox  and 
the  Bramble.'  Then  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  we  were 
all  set  to  work  in  the  bushes,  clearing  up  our  farms,  and  before 
the  next  winter's  school  began,  it  was  invariably  found  that  we 
had  all  slipped  back  to  '  Booby  '  again.  So  it  went  on  from 
year  to  year,  and  such  was  the  only  school,  and  such  was  the 
only  teacher  I  ever  enjoyed,  till  I  went  to  study  law  with  a  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  now  see  in  this  assembly.  But  my  teacher  was 
a  worthy  man — peace  be  to  asBes — it  was  last  autumn,  that  with 
tears  of  grateful  recollection,  I  put  fresh  sods  over  his  grave. 

But  the  people,  sir,  now  expect  us  to  do  something  to  make 
our  common  schools  efficient.  When  I  had  saddled  my  horse 
to  come  this  season  to  attend  the  Legislature,  I  saw  an  old  gen- 
tleman approaching  me  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  And 
who  was  be  that  should  presume  to  approach  the  Representative 
of  Carroll  county  1  He  was  one  of  my  constituents,  sir,  and  he 
had  come  to  give  me  my  instructions.  <  Well,  Johnston,'  said 
he,  '  are  you  off*?'  '  Yes,  I'm  off*.'  He  seized  my  hand  in  his 
iron  grasp,  and  exclaimed  mih  the  deepest  emphasis,  'Do, 
Johnston,  get  something  done  for  the  SCHOOL  LAW.  Let 
fjs  HAVE  SCHOOLS.'  This,  sir,  is  the  first  desire  of  the  people  of 
my  part  of  the  country,  and  they  are  ready  to  pay  the  expense.' 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  TENNfiSSER. 

We  have  received  firom  R.  H.  McEwen,  Esq.,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Tennessee,  a<;opy  of  an  act| 
which  passed  the  Legislature  in  January  last,  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  Common  Schools  for  that  State.  The  pamphlet  is  one 
of  much  interest.  We  have  also  received,  either  from  the  same 
source  or  from  some  other  friends  of  Education  in  that  region, 
copies  of  the  Report  of  Committee  on  Education,  in  favor  of  the 
system  which  hsis  been  established,  and  a  Lecture  on  Co  moo 
Schools,  by  President  Lindsley,  of  Nashville  University. 

From  the  '  Act '  to  which  we  have  alluded,  with  a  synopsis 
of  the  same  by  Mr  McEwen,  and  from  the  <  Report/  we  learn 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  whicii  are  contempla- 
ted  by  the  new  law,  the  State  is  to  be  divided  into  school  dis- 
tricts, corresponding  in  limits  to  what  are  now  called  Justice's 
districts,  or  what,  in  other  States,  would  be  called  townships.—- 
The  districts  are  thus  rather  large ;  but  the  population  of  the 
State  is  often  sparse ;  and  provision  is  made  for  a  subdivision  of 
the  districts  should  it  be  found  necessary.  Of  these  districts  as 
at  present  limited,  there  are,  in  the  State  about  one  thousand. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  late  act,  a  Superin* 
tendent  has  been  appointed— we  believe  for  two  years — whose 
duties  are  numerous  and  responsible.  Among  them  is  the  duty 
of  preparing  and  submitting  the  Legislature,  at  each  regular  sea- 
sion,  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  the  State ;  estjiAates  and  accounts  of  the  eipen- 
ditures  of  the  school  moneys ;  and  f^ns  for  the  improvement 
and  management  of  the  common  school  fund,  and  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  common  schools.  He  is  also,  every  year,  on 
or  before  the  first  Monday  of  February,  to  apportion  the  school 
moneys  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State, 
and  the  share  of  each  county  among  its  respective  school  dis- 
tricts. This  dividend  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  children  between  six  and  sixteen  in  each 
district  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  the  same  age  in  the  whole 
State ;  and  the  duty  of  ascertaining  this  number,  or  making  out 
a  census,  is  to  devolve,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  on  five  com- 
missioners for  each  school  district.  These  commissioners  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  people,  once  in  two  years.  They  have  ma- 
ny and  various  duties,  among  which  are  the  following. 

1.  To  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  county  trustee  all  mon- 
eys apportioned  or  collected  for  the  use  of  sdiools  in  their  dis- 
trict. 
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S.  To  designate  a  site  for  the  district  school  house  or  houses. 

3.  To  have  the  custody  and  keeping  of  the  district  school 
house  or  houses. 

4.  To  contract  with  and  employ  all  teachers  in  the  dislrict, 
and  to  pay  their  wages  out  of  the  moneys  which  shall  come  into 
their  hands  from  the  county  trustee,  or  from  any  other  source. 

5.  To  visit  the  common  school  or  schools  in  their  district,  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  they  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

6.  At  such  visitation,  to  examine  into  the  state  and  condition 
of  such  school,  both  as  respects  the  progress  of  the  scholars  in 
learning,  and  the  good  order  of  the  school. 

7.  l*o  give  their  advice  and  direction  to  the  teacher  of  such 
school,  regarding  the  government  thereof,  and  the  course  of 
studies  to  be  pursued  therein. 

8.  To  dbmiss  any  teacher  for  incompetency,  improper  con- 
duct, or  inattention  to  his  duties. 

9.  To  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  teachers, 
such  indigent  persons  within  the  district,  as  they  shall  think 
proper. 

10.  To  certify  such  exemptions,  and  deliver  the  certificate 
thereof  to  the  Clerk  of  the  district  to  be  kept  on  file  in  his  office. 

11.  To  ascertain  by  the  examination  of  the  school  lists  kept 
by  the  teachers,  the  number  of  days  for  which  each  person,  not 
so  exempted,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for  instruction,  and  the  amount 
payable  by  each  person. 

12.  To  make  out  a  rate-bill  containing  the  name  of  each  per- 
son so  liable,  and  the  amount  for  which  he  is  liable,  and  annex 
thereto  authority  for  the  collection  thereof. 

13.  To  choose  a  district  clerk. 

But  the  Commissioners  have  other  duties.  Between  the  first 
day  of  July  and  the  first  day  in  October  in  each  year,  they  are 
to  make  and  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  cpurt  of  the 
county  in  which  they  reside,  a  report  in  writing,  bearing  date 
the  first  of  July  in  the  year  of  its  tmnsmission,  and  stating 

1 .  The  length  of  time  a  school  or  schools  shall  have  been  kept 
in  their  district  during  the  year,  ending  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  date  of  such  report. 

2.  The  number  of  children  taught  in  the  district  during  such 
year. 

3.  The  number  of  white  children  residing  in  the  district  on 
the  kst  day  of  June,  previous  to  the  making  of  such  report,  over 
the  a^  of  six  years  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  names 
of  the  parents  or  other  persons  with  whom  such  children  shall 
respectively  reside,  and  the  number  of  children  residing  with  each. 
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4.  The  amooDt  ot  public  nioMys  rooeived  ia  such  di0trict. 

5.  The  manner  in  which  the  public  moneys  received,  have 
been  expended;  and  whether  any, and  what  part  reowiia  uaiBX- 
pepded,  and  for  what  cauae. 

6.  What  money  is  received  for  supporting  the  school  in  the 
district,  what  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  what  by  rate  bill. 

7.  What  part  of  the  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
sehool,  is  paid  for  furniture,  wood  and  incidental  expenses,  and 
what  pari  for  instruction  only. 

8.  The  whole  amount  of  moneys  received  by  the  Commis- 
sioners during  the  year  ending  at  the  date  of  their  report,  since 
tine  date  of  their  last  preceding  report,  distinguishing  the  amounts 
Jseceived  from  the  public  fund,  and  from  any  other,  and  what, 
source. 

The  duties  of  the  school  district  clerk,  above  mentioned,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  district  commissioners,  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  record  the  proceedings  of  liis  district  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  enter  therein  the  copies  of  all 
reports  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  his  district  to  the  clerk; 
of  the  county  court. 

2.  To  kee[)  and  preserve  all  records,  books  and  papers  be- 
longing to  his  office,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor  in  of- 
fice. 

3.  To  receive  all  such  communications  as  may  be  directed  to 
him  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  dispose  of 
the  same  in  the  manner  directed  therein. 

4.  To  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  all  such  re- 
ports as  may  be  made  by  the  commissioners  to  such  clerk. 

5.  To  call  the  commissioners  tc^ther  upon  receiving  notice 
from  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  that  they  have  not  made  their 
annual  report,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  report,  and  gen- 
erally, 

6.  To  do  and  execute  all  such  things  as  belong  to  his  oflice, 
and  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  commissioners. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  that  the  clerk  of  each  county 
court  is  a  school  officer,  acc^ing  to  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
In  like  manner,  as  we  perceive  from  the  synopsis  of  the  act,  the 
comptroller  of  the  treasury,  the  county  trustee,  the  county  court 
itself,  and  the  constables,  have  also  certain  duties  assigned  them. 
Both  the  district  commissioners  and  the  county  court  clerks  are 
to  be  subjected  to  heavy  penalties,  for  neglect  to  perform  their 
respective  duties,  and  for  fraudulent  or  false  reports*  The  amount 
of  the  school  fund  of  this  State,  was  stated  in  our  last  number. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  much  gratified  with  the  general  fea* 
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tares  of  the  TemieMee  Oommoii  Seh6ol  system.  Its  e&cKfncjf 
reomins,  however,  to  be  tested.  Much,  in  this  respect,  will  de^ 
femi  on  the  state  of  the  public  sentiment,  and  the  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  of  the  officers.  It  will  be  impossible  for  Che 
Superintendent  alone,  to  do  every  thing ;  though  he  may,  and 
we  trust  will,  do  much.  And  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  sy»» 
tern,  even  without  much  alteration  or  amendment,  will  be  found 
entirely  successful. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  OHIO. 

We  learn,  from  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  that  the  Common 
School  Law,  which  has  so  long  agitated  both  houses  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  has  at  length  become  a  law.  We  are  also  informed 
from  another  source,  that  Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  five  years. — The 
following,  says  the  Journal,  are  some  of  the  leading  provLsiona 
of  the  new  law. 

^  To  the  present  annual  Common  School  Fund,  which  is  about 
^104,000,  is  to  be  added  the  revenue  from  Banks,  Insurance 
and  Bridge  Companies,  and  other  funds,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
0200,000,  which  is  distributed  annually,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  youth  in  each  township  in  the  State. 

I'he  School  tax  is  increased  half  a  mill,  making  it  two  milk 
on  the  dollar,  to  be  expended  in  the  several  townships  where  ji 
is  ooliecfed.  The  revenue  from  school  lands,  fines,  &c.,  is  leu 
as  heretofore. 

The  total  of  means  which  will  be  annually  applicfible  to  school 
purposes,  will  exceed  half  a  million  of  dollars,  as  follows : 

State  Sohool  Fund,  «...        $200,000 

Proceeds  of  two  mill  tax,  (say)      .        .        ^        190,000 
Proceeds  of  school  fines,  &c.  (say)     •        .  120,000 

$510,000 

The  township  trustees  are  required  to  divide  their  townships 
into  school  districts,  and  to  deposite  with  the  Auditor,  a  plan  of 
the  same,  and  after  the  first  day  of  next  June,  they  can  only  al- 
ter the  districts  at  their  annual  March  meeting,  on  notice  duly 
given. 

Each  district  elects,  on  the  third  Friday  in  September,  three 
directors,  one  of  whom  is  to  act  as  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  dis- 
trict.   This  board  has  ail  necessary  power  to  transact  8cbo(d 
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buMoess.  Among  other  things,  it  directs  the  studies  to  be  par- 
sued,  with  the  single  restraint  that  the  English  language  mu^ 
be  taught.  With  this  may  be  taught  the  German  or  any  other 
language,  at  their  discretion.  The  directors  are  supposed  to  be 
discreet  men,  and  their  general  powers  are  much  enlarged.  Ac- 
curate records  are  to  be  kept,  and  annual  reports  made  to  the 
district  meeting  and  to  the  township  clerk. 

The  freeholders  in  each  district  are  a  body  corporate,  with 
power,  at  the  annualor  a  called  meeting,  to  vote  taxes  for  pur- 
chasing buildings,  and  repairing  school  houses  ;  and  in  all  ques-  ^ 
tions.  a  vote  ol  the  majority  present  decides  the  measure. 

The  township  treasurer  is  also  treasurer  of  the  tuition  school 
fund,  thus  saving  to  the  district  treasurers  all  trouble  on  that  ac- 
count. 

The  township  clerk  is  township  superintendent,  with  impor- 
tant duties.  He  fills  all  vacancies  in  boards  of  directors,  and 
should  a  board  refuse  to  serve,  or  in  case  of  no  election,  he  ap- 
points a  board  ;  and  if  the  members  thus  appointed  refuse  to 
serve,  he  goes  into  the  district  and  discharges  all  the  duty  of  the 
board  in  person — prepares  a  house,  secures  a  teacher,  &c.  <&c. 
He  takes  the  enumeration  in  all  the  districts,  and  makes  all  the 
returns  for  the  districts  to  the  county  auditor  ;  saving  to  the  dis- 
trict officers  an  immense  labor.  He  is  required  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  school  fund  needed  to  keep  schools  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  township,  at  least  six  months  in  the  year ;  and  if 
the  public  provision  is  not  sufficient,  a  vote  is  taken  at  the  April 
election,  and  the  people  decide  whether  the  additional  sum  shall 
^e  raised  by  taxes  or  not. 

The  county  auditors  are  county  superintendents.  Their  la- 
bor is  lessened,  but  their  responsibility  increased. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  appoint  a  board  of  county  school 
examiners,  who  hold  stated  meetings  for  examining  teachers. 
No  teacher  isallowed  to  teach  in  the  common  school,  any  branches 
other  than  those  named  in  his  certificate.  This  board  has  im- 
portant duties  to  perform,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  courts  will 
be  careful  to  select  active  and  responsible  men. 

A  State  superintendent  is  appointed,  with  heavy  and  respon- 
sible labors.  He  is  to  publish  a  periodical  six  times  a  year  for 
all  the  districts,  containing  the  law,  with  forms  for  the  district, 
township,  and  county  school  officers.  He  has  a  general  super- 
vision of  the  school  funds  and  lands  in  the  State  ;  is  to  collect 
all  information  connected  with  his  station,  and  report  annually 
to  the  Legislature.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  spend  some  days 
in  each  county  in  the  State  during  the  year.  Every  school 
teacher  is  required  to  keep  an  accurate  journal,  and  report  quar- 
terly to  the  district  clerk.' 
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We  hare  thus  presented  the  prominent  provisions  of  this  im- 
portant measure.  It  is  believed  that  the  law  will  secure,  after 
next  September,  schools  in  every  district  in  the  State,  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year.  And  should  a  majority  of  a  town- 
ship desire  it,  they  have  power  by  their  vote,  to  raise  means  to 
continue  the  school  a  longer  period. 

The  responsibility  of  carrying  the  law  intoeflTect,  rests  Wholly 
with  the  people.  The  friends  of  the  measure  have  greatly  un- 
derrated the  intelligence  of  the  community,  if  the  work,  in  fu- 
ture, is  not  well  done.^ 


PARBNTAL  AUTHORITY  BARLY  ESTABLISHED. 

(Extracted  from  Dr  Witbenpoon't  Letten  on  Education.) 

I  WOULD  recommend  to  every  parent  to  begin  the  establish- 
ment of  authority  much  more  early  than  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  possitrfe ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
months.  You  will  perhaps  smile  at  this,  but  I  do  assure  you 
from  experience,  that  by  setting  about  with  prudehce,  delibera- 
tion and  attention,  it  may  be  in  a  manner  completed  by  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  months.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to 
bid  you  use  the  rod  at  that  age ;  on  the  contrary,  I  mean  to 
prevent  the  use  of  it  in  a  great  measure,  and  to  point  out  a  way 
by  which  children  of  sweet  and  easy  tempers  may  be  brought  to 
such  a  habit  of  compliance,  as  never  to  need  correction  at  all ; 
and  whatever  their  tempers  may  be,  much  less  of  this  is  suffi- 
cient than  upon  any  other  supposition.  This  is  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite schemes :  let  me  try  to  explain  and  recommend  it. 

Habits  may  in  general  be  early  formed  in  children.  An  as- 
sociation of  ideas  is  as  it  were,  the  parent  of  habit.  If  then  you 
can  accustom  your  children  to  perceive  that* your  will  must  al- 
ways prevail  over  theirs,  when  they  are  opposed,  the  thing  is 
done,  and  they  will  submit  to  it  without  difficulty  or  regret. 

To  bring  this  about  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  an  inclina- 
tion by  desire  or  aversion,  let  single  instances  be  chosen  now  and 
then  (not  too  frequently,^  to  contradict  them. 

For  example,  if  a  chila  show  a  desire  to  have  any  thing  in  his 
hand  with  which  he  is  delighted,  let  the  pairent  take  it  from  him ; 
and  whenever  he  does  so,  let  no  consideration  whatever,  make 
him  restore  it  at  tiiat  time.  Then,  at  a  considerable  interval — ^ 
perhaps  a  whole  day  is  little  enough,  especially  at  first — let  the 
'flame  thing  be  repeated.    In  the  mean  time,  it  must  be  carefoDy 
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observed,  that  do  attempt  should  be  made  to  coDtradict  the  child 
in  the  intervals.  Not  the  least  appearance  of  opposition,  if  pos- 
sible, should  be  found  between  the  will  of  the  parent  and  that 
of  the  child,  except  in  those  cases,when  the  parent  must  always 
prevail. 

I  think  it  necessary  that  those  attempts  should  always  be  made 
and  repeated,  at  proper  intervals,  by  the  same  person.  It  is 
also  better  that  it  should  be  by  the  father  than  the  mother,  or 
female  attendant ;  because  the  latter  will  necessarily  be  obliged, 
in  many  cases,  to  do  things  displeasing  to  the  child,  as  in  dress- 
ing, washing,  &c.;  which  spoil  the  operation.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  that  they  should  interpose,  for  when  once  a  full  au- 
thority is  established  in  one  person,  it  can  easily  be  communica- 
ted to  others,  as  far  as  it  is  proper.  Remember,  however,  that 
the  mother  or  nurse  should  never  presume  to  condole  with  the 
child,  or  shew  any  signs  of  displeasure  at  his  being  crossed ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  give  every  tnark  of  approbation,  and  of  their 
own  submission  to  the  same  person. 

This  experiment  frequently  repeated,  will,  in  a  little  time,  so 
perfectly  habituate  the  child  to  yield  to  the  parent  whenever  he 
interposes,  that  he  will  make  no  opposition.  I  can  assure  you 
from  experience,  having  literally  practised  the  method  myself» 
that  1  never  had  a  child  of  twelve  months  old,  but  who  would 
suffer  me  to  take  any  thing  from  him  or  her,  without  the  least 
mark  of  anger  or  dissatisfaction,  while  they  would  not  suffer  any 
one  else  to  do  so,  without  expressing  the  bitterest  complaints. 
You  will  easily  perceive  how  this  is  to  be  extended  gradually 
from  one  thing  to  another,  from  contradicting  to  commanding. 

1  he  parent  who  would  preserve  his  authority  over  his  chil- 
dren, when  he  has  once  acquired  it,  should  be  particularly  watch- 
ful of  his  own  conduct.  You  may  as  well  pretend  to  force  peo- 
ple to  love  what  is  not  amiable,  as  to  reverence  what  is  not  re- 
spectable. A  decency  of  conduct,  therefore,  and  dignity  of  de- 
portment is  highly  serviceable  for  the  purpose  we  have  now  in 
view. 

Lest  thi^,  however,  should  be  mistaken,  I  must  put  in  a  cau- 
tion that  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  keeping  children  at 
too  great  a  distance,  by  a  uniform  sternness  and  severity  of 
carriage.  This,  I  think,  is  not  necessary,  even  while  they  are 
young;  and  to  children  of  some  tempers,  it  may  be  hurtful 
when  they  are  old.  But  by  dignity  of  carriage,  I  mean  the 
parents'  always  showing  themselves  cool  and  reasonable  in  all 
their  conduct,  and  prudent  and  cautious  in  their  conversa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  not  fretful,  nor  impa- 
tient, nor  passionately  fond  of  their  own  peculiarities;  and 
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though  gentle  and  affectionate  to  their  children,  yet  avoiding 
levity  in  their  presence. .  1  would  have  them  cheerful,  yet  se- 
rene. Their  lamiliarity  should  be  evidently  an  act  of  conde- 
scension. That  which  begets  esteem  will  not  fail  to  produce 
subjection.  £very  expression  of  aflection  and  kindness  to  chil- 
dren is  proper  when  it  is  safe ;  that  is  to  say,  when  their  beha- 
vior is  such  as  to  deserve  it.  Tiiere  is  no  opposition  at  all  be- 
tween parental  tenderness  and  parental  authority.  I'hey  are 
the  best  supports  of  each  other.  It  is  not  only  lawful^  but  will 
be  of  the  greatest  seivice,  that  parents  should  discover  the  great- 
est fondness  for  children  in  their  infancy,  and  make  them  per- 
ceive distinctly  with  how  much  pleasure  they  gratify  all  their 
innocent  inclinations.  This,  however,  must  always  be  done 
when  they  arc  quiet,  gentle  and  submissive  in  their  carriage. 

Some  have  found  fault  with  giving  them  for  doing  well,  little 
rewards  of  sweetmeats,  playthings,  &c.,  as  tending  to  make  them 
mercenary  ;  but  this  is  refining  too  much.  The  great  point  is 
that  they  be  rewarded  for  doing  good,  and  not  for  doing  evil. 
When  they  are  cross  and  froward,  1  would  never  buy  peace, 
but  force  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  foolish,  or  more 
destructive  of  authority,  than  when  children  are  noisy  or  in  ill 
humor,  to  give  or  promise  them  something  to  appease  them. 
When  the  Roman  Emperors  b^an  to  give  pensions  and  sub- 
sidies to  the  northern  nations  to  keep  them  quiet,  a  man  might 
have  foreseen,  without  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  who  would  be 
masters  in  a  little  time.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with  chil- 
dren ;  they  will  soon  avail  themselves  of  this  easiness  in  their 
parents,  and  command  fevors  instead  of  begging  them,  and 
be  insolent  when  they  should  be  thankful. 

The  same  conduct  ought  to  be  uniformly  preserved,  as  chil- 
dren advance  in  understanding.  Let  parents  try  to  convince 
them  how  much  they  have  their  real  interest  at  heart.  Some- 
times children  will  make  a  request,  and  receive  a  hasty  or  for- 
ward denial;  yet  upon  reflection,  the  thing  appears  not  to  be 
unreasonable,  and  finally  it  is  granted  ;  and  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong,  sometimes  by  the  force  of  importunity,  it  is  extorted. 
If  parents  expect  either  gratitude  or  submission  for  favors  so  un- 
graciously bestowed,  they  will  find  themselves  egregiously  mis- 
taken. It  is  their  duty  to  prosecute,  and  it  ought  to  be  their 
comfort  to  see  the  happiness  of  their  children,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  never  to  give  a  sudden  or 
hasty  refusal ;  but  when  any  thing  is  proposed  to  them,  con- 
sider deliberately  and  fully  whether  it  is  proper,  and  after  that, 
either  grant  it  cheerfully  or  deny  it  finally. 


t94  A  JSeautiful  T^tory. 


HOIV  TO  SiSCTJAE  UNIYKRSAL  EDUCATION. 

[The  bearing  of  the  following  article,  extracted  from  the 
'  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,'  of  New  York,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Uaiversal  Education,  will,  we  think,  be  obvious.  We 
present  it,  without  note  or  comments] 

*  There  is  a  beautiful  theory,  based  upoii  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man equality,  which  contemplates  every  man  as  the  performer 
of  his  own  labor.  By  distributing  the  whole  amount  of  labor 
neoessary  for  human  happiness,  among  all  who  come  in  to  share 
in  its  results,  it  proposes  to  take  away  a  part  at  least  of  their 
time  for  idleness,  from  all  who  indulge  in  it,  and  to  extend  to  all 
who  are  deprived  of  them,  opportunities  for  leisure  and  mental 
improvement*  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  division  of  labor 
into  distinct  departments,  by  which  every  man  has  his  peculiar 
occupation.  Nor  does  it  regard  nothing  as  labor  which  is  not 
performed  by  the  hands. 

Labor  of  the  mind  is  as  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  socie- 
ty,  as  labor  of  the  body.  Its  chief  diflference  from  other  systems 
of  political  economy,  consists  in  its  not  regarding  wealth  as  the 
great  object  of  labor  and  of  life.  It  looks  upon  all  men  as  hav- 
ing interests  other  than  pecuniary — higher  and  .more  sacred  in- 
terests— which  demand  some  part  of  every  day's  attention. 

Facilities  for  securing  these,  it  would  offer  to  all.  It  sees  no 
justice  in  any  man's  so  overworking  himself  or  his  laborers,  as  to 
unfit  them  for  mental  and  religious  improvement.  And  it  se- 
verely reprobates  that  policy  by  which  hundreds  and  thousands 
are  confined  to  unremitting  service  in  the  sickly  atmosphere  of 
manufactories,  shutting  out  from  them  every  thought  of  intellec- 
tual elevation,  all  for  the  sake  of  enriching  the  *  lordly  few,' 
-who  abound  in  splendor  and  idleness. 

It  would  by  no  means  discountenance  or  hinder  improvements 
in  art,  which  seem  to  have  become  almost  dependent  on  the 
monopolists  by  whom,  in  so  many  cases,  they  have  been  brought 
forward,  lest  it  would  rather  accelerate  invention  by  calling  into 
activity  that  mass  of  intellect  which  is  now  chained  down  to  the 
monotonous  jar  of  machinery,  without  knowing  a  principle  on 
which  it  acts.  It  proposes  to  equalize  the  benefits  arising  from 
discoveries  in  nature  and  in  the  arts,  not  among  speculators,  bat 
by  conferring  their  results  upon  the  world  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  manual  labor,  and  increasing  the  time  for  intellectual  and 
moral.  It  would  see  mechanical  invention  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  opemtives,  in  furnishing  them  leisure  and  facilities  for 
improvement,  instead  of  diminishing  their  wages,  and  making 
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them  labor  more  hours  a  day,  for  the  sole  result  of  turning  a 
greater  tide  of  gain  into  the  hands  of  employers. 

However  such  a  theory,  which  has  been  rather  hinted  at  than 
sketched,  may  be  regarded  with  respect  to  its  being  practicable, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  to  wear  something  more  than  plausi- 
bility upon  its  face.  At  any  rate  it  conflicts  not  with  the  idea 
of  giving  men  an  understanding  of  tlieir  physical  nature,  and  in 
cbiming  this  as  necessary  for  all.' 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  COMMON  EDUCATION. 

In  a  late  number  of  this  work,  we  took  occasion  to  refer  to 
a  system  of  American  Education,  proposed  by  Mr  Josiah  Hol- 
brook,  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr 
H.,  introductory  to  the  presentation  of  his  plan. 

'  Chaos  is  evidently  a  more  appropriate  term  than  systecn,  to 
express  the  present  state  of  American  Education.  A  more  cha- 
otic mass  of  materials  can  probably  not  be  found  in  the  physi- 
cal, intellectual  or  moral  world,  than  in  the  seventy  thousand 
American  schools.  Numerous  plans  are  adopted  for  expending 
and  wasting  large  sums  of  money,  but  there  is  nothing  in  Amer- 
ica that  deserves  the  title  of  System  of  Education. 

*  In  Prussia,  the  modes  of  instruction  and  plans  of  conducting 
schools  constitute  a  system,  sotj)ewhat  complete,  so  far  as  juve- 
nile and  elementary  education  is  concerned.  Some  particular 
schools  in  America,  may  have  something  like  a  system  of  oper- 
ations. The  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  also  those 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  few  other  places,  are  comparatively 
well  organized,  and  upon  the  immediate  subjects  of  instruction 
in  those  institutions.,  the  results  are  certainly  valuable.  But,  for 
American  schools  generally,  or  for  those  in  any  particular  State, 
there  is  a  general  chaos,  and  of  course  the  most  lamentable  de- 
fects. They  are  evidently  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of 
of  a  Republican  Government.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or 
causes  of  this  general  chaos  of  education,  or  whoever  may  be  in 
fault  for  these  defects,  it  certainly  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  teachers. 

*  Under  this  dark  cloud,  a  light  begins  to  dawn  ;  in  the  midst 
of  this  chaos,  some  signs  of  order  nppear.  For  Peimsylvania, 
a  system  of  education  is  digested,  decidedly  preferable,  in  some 
points,  to  the  Prussian  ;  and  what  is  still  better,  there  is  a  strong 
probability,  if  not  a  certamty,  that  it  will  go  into  full  operation. 
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It  meets  with  ananimoiis  and  decided  approibatioA,  wherever  it 
is  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  citizens.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ieadhig  features  of  what  Mr 
H%  calls  his  American  system  ;  and  which  he  designates  thus  be- 
cause he  deems  it  applicable  to  the  oth^r  States  as  well  as  to 
Pennsylvania. 

<  Fint.  A  superintendent  of  schools  and  lycetims,  wholly  de* 
voted  to  their  interests.     At  present)  this  office  is  accessary  to 
another,  whose  duties  are  sufficiently  arduous  to  occupy  the  timCi ' 
thoughts  and  efibrts  of  one  individual.     . 

iStcond.  A  corps  of  school  visitors,  and  lyceum  lecturers^  or 
professors,  who  shall  travel  through  the  State,  hold  meetings, 
visit  schools,  communicate  improvements,  propose  experiments, 
and  aid  teachers,  schools  and  lyc^ums  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
in  corresponding,  exchanging,  and  otherwise  co-operating  with 
each  other. 

Third.  Social  lyceums,  or  small  circles  of  neighbors,  formed 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  for  mutual  improvement,  especially  on 
aubjects  calculated  to  qualify  and  improve  teachers  for  their  high 
and  responsible  profession. 

These  social  circles  would  of  course  receive  much  instruction 
and  other  aid  from  the  lecturers  just  named.  By  such  aid,  with 
their  own  efforts,  they  will  be  able  to  make  rapid  and  thorough 
progress  in  various  subjects  of  science  ;  greater  by  far  than  is 
ever  made  by  nine  tenths  of  the  schools  in  our  country,  though 
occupied  five  or  six  days  in  a  Week  in  committing  and  repeating 
a  few  unmeaning  lessons. 

Fourth.  School  and  lyceum  cabinets,  commenced  by  legisla- 
tive provision,  and  continued  and  extended  by  collections  and 
exchanges  among  the  schr)ols  and  lyceums  themselves. 

Fifth.  A  school  depository,  or  building,  among  the  other  pub- 
tic  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
education  and  internal  improvement.  This  to  be  the  office  fbir 
depositing,  distributing  and  exchanging  specimens,  both  bf  na- 
ture and  art,  among  all  the  schools  and  lyceums  in  the  State, 
aided  and  directed,  of  course,  by  the  superintendent  and  visi- 
tors, as  already  proposed. 

Siuoth.  A  teacher's  seminary,  embracing  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  the  practical  education  of  children,  and  the  manufac- 
tory of  apparatus.  In  connection  with  the  social  lyceums  and 
other  arrangements  proposed,  one  seminary,  well  endowed  and 
furnished  with  the  best  talents  and  skill  to  be  obtained  in  the 
country,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  supplpng  all  the  schools 
in  the  State  with  first  rate  teachers— more  and  better  teachers 
than  twenty  such  seminaries  could  do  by  their  own  efforts  merely/ 
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In  these  two  points,  adds  Mr  H.,  this  system  would  have  a 
decided  superiority  over  thai  in  highly  sucoessful  operation  in 
Prussia. 

'  1.  It  would  aim  at,  and  be  calculated  to  reach,  a  higher  stan- 
dard, than  would  be  practicable  in  a  system  for  elementary  ed- 
ucation merely.  By  tlie  lyceuni  department,  it  would  embrace 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and  extend  those  subjecta  further^ 
than  it  would  be  possible  for  schools  to  do. 

2.  The  plan  of  itineracy  would  give  the  system  great  power 
and  efficiency,  and  render  it  pre-eminent  for  its  economy.  On 
DO  subject  can  a  system  of  weekly  or  circuit  teaching  be  applied 
with  greater  effect,  than  in  some  of  the  sciences,  especially  if 
they  are  applied  to  the  common,  daily  bilsines's  of  life. 

3.  It  would  be  eminently  practical,  or  fitted  fpr  the  purpose 
of  farmers,  mechanica  and  others,  engaged  in  the  productive  op- 
emtions  of  the  country.' 

This  whole  pbn  certainly  looka  well  on  paper,  and  we  can- 
not but  hope  it  will  go  into  operation  in  Pennsylvania,  at  least 
as  an  experiment.  J^t  we  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  wish  it 
at  once  to  supersede  the  systems  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  some 
of  the  Eastern  States.  We  should  greatly  prefer  to  improve 
and  adorn,  and  give  efficiency  to  the  systems  already  existing, 
whose  etoellency,  in  the  abstract,  seems  to  us  sufficiently 
tested.  Even  in  Connecticut, — stupid  on  the  subject  of  edu-i 
cation  as  a  large  fund  distributed  without  conditions,  has  ren- 
dered the  people,^-there  is  far  less  necessity  of  a  new  system, 
than  of  something  superadded  to  the  old,  which  should  compel 
people  to  pay  one  or  two  dollars  from  their  own  pockets,  as  the 
condition  of  receiving  their  dividend  of  the  avails  of  a  fund. 
But  we  still  say,  let  the  experiment  be  made,  and  fully  made  in 
Pennsylvania. 

We  rejoice  that  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  abundant 
evidence  that  the  public  mind  is  awaking  to  a  great  and  k>ng 
neglected  subject — ^a  subject  of  subjects -^education.  We  like 
new  things,  and  new  metisures,  if  they  are  good  ones.  Yet  af* 
ter  all,  what  is  now  needed  is  not  eadtenient,  so  much  as  direC'- 
tion.  What  is  done  in  this  matter,  should  be  done  well.  The 
right  direction  of  the  juvenile  mind  and  heart,  is  a  matter  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  trifled  with,  or  to  be  retarded  by  half 
way  measures  or  half  way  efforts. 
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SUMMER  DIBTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

(For  the  AnniJi  of  Education.) 

[The  following  article  is  from  a  veteran  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought,  in  the  result,  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  like  to  see 
the  experience  of  teachers — the  conclusions  we  mean  to  which 
their  experience  has  conducted  them — thus  boldly  announced, 
however  strange  they  may  seem  to  the  unreflecting.  Truth 
will  at  last  triumph  ;  opinions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.] 

How  can  physical  and  intellectual  education  be  best  conduc- 
ted, unitedly,  in  our  summer  district  schools.^ 

Intellectual  education  has  called  into  existence  a  system  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  conducted — observing  certain  niles  and 
occupying  certain  hours  daily.  Physical  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  left  too  much  to  instinct,  appetite  and  circum- 
stances. The  im|K)rtance  of  the  subject  has,  however,  of  late, 
excited  extensive  inquiry.  Much  information  and  repeated  ad- 
monitions have  been  communicated  by  the  press.  Manual  la- 
bor institutions  have  been  extensively  established ;  Lancasterian 
and  infant  schools  hav^  made  arrangements  for  calling  into  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  the  body  ;  and  a  more  correct  practice, 
in  this  department  of  education,  is  found  to  prevail  extensively, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  Indeed,  nothing  can 
be  more  obvious  than  the  importance  of  securing  the  health  and 
vigor  of  childhood.  The  corporeal  system,  if  sickly  and  feeble, 
becomes  open  to  the  entrance  of  suffering.  When  fortified  by 
the  greatest  strength,  it  is  not  unconquerable  by  time ;  but  when 
weak  and  tortured  by  disease,  it  is  most  pitiable  and  frail.  Health 
is  the  great  auxiliary  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
the  best  purposes  of  the  mind  ;  while  by  the  want  of  it  the  most 
benevolent  desires,  and  the  most  commendable  aims  are  defeat- 
ed. The  labors  of  the  citizen,  the  benevolence  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  affections  of  the  parent,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
christian,  depend  very  much  upon  the  corporeal  strength,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  objects.  Thus  it  is  seen,  body  and 
mind  act  together  ;  and  we  believe  the  physical  and  intellectual 
education  of  the  young  should  be  conducted  simultaneously  and 
equally.  Time  is  short,  and  it  as  true  in  relation  to  the  physi- 
cal as  intellectual  improvement  of  children  and  youth,  that  the 
^  moment  that  is  lost,  is  lost  forever.'  Hence  we  draw  the -in- 
ference, that  the  intellectual  education  of  the  mass  of  children 
should  be  so  conducted,  as  uniformly  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
•ible,  with  their  physical  improvement. 
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Ob  the  other  hand  a  considcxatioa  of  the  advantages  of  men- 
ial improvement,  would  lead  us  to  the  eonclusion,  that  physical 
oducation  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  unduly  with  that. 
The  comprehensive  aim  should  be,  to  secure  not  the  greatest 
aeparate  good  of  either  body  or  mind ;  but  the  greatest  united 
good  of  both — an  amount  of  happiness  and  usefulness  greater 
than  an  excessive  cultivation  of  either  body  or  mind  could  se- 
cure. A  system  of  genersd  education  should  be  a  system  of  mu- 
tual concession  from  body  to  mind,  and  from  mind  to  body. 
This  expression  1  use  for  convenience  sake,  rather  than  for  any 
li^ther  purpose;  for  i  am  not  prepared  to  allow  that  to  gain  knowl- 
edge need  to  impair  health  ;  nor  that  to  consult  health  need  to 
prevent  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  The  above  reasoning  leads 
lis  to  repeat  our  statements  that  physical  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation should  be  conducted  simultaneously  and  equally. 

Now  almost  the  entire  mass  of  our  children  pursue  their  ele- 
mentary education,  for  a  number  of  seasojis,  in  our  summer  dis- 
trict schools.  Hence  the  importance  that  these  schools  should 
be  conducted,  with  equal  reference  to  their  physical,  and  their 
intellectual  nature.  In  our  present  arrangement  of  them  we 
think  they  are  not  so  con<lucted.  They  commence  at  9  o'clock* 
A.  M.,  before  which  the  exertions  of  childhood  are  but  well  be- 
gun— they  continue  tiM  4,  P.  M.,  when  the  activity  of  manhood 
aa  well  as  childhood  is  principally  over.  The  time  previous  to 
9,  is  interrupted  by  the  necessary  habits  of  life,  and  affords  no 
unbroken  portion  long  enough  for  those  childish  labors  and 
fambles,  which  might  otherwise  be  attempted.  The  intervals 
between  school,  are  only  sufficient  for  a  few  monotonous  plays» 
for  the  most  part  in  the  dusty  street,  or  about  the  door  of  the 
school  house.  The  space  after  school  is  the  last  remnant  of  the 
4ay,  and  if  interrupted  by  the  usual  meal,  the  child  would  al- 
most have  to  run,  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  paternal  roof,  and  be 
igoverned  by  the  habits  of  the  family.    ^ 

Thus  the  whole  heart  of  every  week  day  except  one,  is  devo- 
ted to  school.  If  the  whole  of  education  were  obtained  in  the 
echool  room,  this  might  be  right ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
fective than  that  education  which  is  gained  in  one  small  room, 
while  it  should  be  sought  from  the  whole  compass  of  nature. 
But  are  the  size  and  number  of  volumes  used  by  children,  such  as 
to  require  this  long  couinement?  The  study  of  Webster^s 
Spelling  book,  it  is  wdl  known,  has  generally  lasted  new  begin- 
ners for  years.  Or  do  they  employ  five  or  six  hours  daily  upon 
their  books  ?  They  do  not,  on  an  average,  probably,  half  that. 
Is  this  confinement  practised  to  gratify  their  desire  to  be  inac- 
tive ?    Every  one  who  has  tried,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
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keep  small  children  quiet.  Is  then  this  active  disposition  of 
childhood,  one  of  the  most  hurtful  qualities  which  its  health  and 
kappiness  require  to  be  conquered  ? 

I'his  inquiry  brings  us  to  a  very  important  fact  in  physical  ed- 
ucation— that  activity  as  a  means  of  liealth  and  growth,  may  be 
considered  nearly  as  important  as  food.  Its  indispen.sable  in- 
fluence may  be  seen  in  its  effect  to  impart  strength  to  the  body, 
and  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  We  believe  the 
strength  thus  gained  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  quality  of  du- 
rability ;  so  that  it  is  not  present  health  or  freedom  from  pain 
merely,  that  is  to  be  aimed  at ;  but  a  fortitude  to  bear  up  under 
the  hand  of  time,  to  endure  the  conflict,  and  to  yield  a  late  and 
honorable  surrender  to  that  universal  conqueror.  I  am  aware 
that  these  things  are  not  new;  but  is  it  properly  considered,  that 
the  discipline  of  a  child  in  school,  such  as  1  have  above  de- 
scribed, is  not  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  hardships  of  life  ?  The 
same  days  when  he  is  thus  restrained,  is  the  identical  time,  when 
he  should  be  gaining  that  strength,  which  is  to  constitute  the 
vigor  of  his  manhood.  Just  as  much  as  these  school  going  days 
forbid  his  gaining  that  strength,  just  so  much  will  his  manhood 
be  deficient  in  vigor. 

But  does  not  manhood  usually  require  the  full  exercise  of  all 
the  energies  of  the  body  ?  Then,  as  a  preparatory  discipline, 
let  the  bodily  functions  of  childhood  and  youth  be  fully  exer- 
cised daily,  without  overdoing.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  the 
mental  occupations  of  manhood,  fully  exercise  the  mental  ener- 
gies, and  sometimes  even  over*exercise  them?  Then,  as  a  pre- 
paratory discipline,  let  the  minds  of  children  be  fully  exercised 
daily,  without  overtasking  them. 

Is  it  inquired  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  ?  I  reply  let  the 
day  be  divided  between  activity  and  study ;  let  half  of  it  be  de- 
voted to  the  mental,  and  the  remaining  half  to  mutcular 
employments,  suited  to  the  age  of  the  scholar.  Let  sdiool  com- 
mence as  early  as  eight  in  the  morning,  and  close  at  noon.  Let 
the  last  half  the  day  be  allowed  the  pupils  entire ;  to  the  older 
ones  to  engage  in  useful  labor,  the  younger  to  wander  off  and 
have  their  rambles  out ;  to  indulge  their  mechanical  propenH^ 
ties,  to  construct  their  play  wagons,  water  wheels^  wind  mills, 
&c.  Let  them  have  time  and  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  those 
juvenile  enterprises  which  the  present  arrangement  of  school 
hours  tends  to  discouraged—employments  possessing  interest  to 
call  forth  their  exertions,  invigoratingtheir  health,  and  promoting 
their  manliness  and  usefulness. 

We  think  it  just  to  compare  the  efiect  of  our  system  of  hourv 
in  common  schoob,  to  the  influence  of  the  MnfiAMient  of  atu- 
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d^nts  in  colleges,  upon  their  health,  with  these  distinctions,  viz.: 
The  circumstances  of  the  common  school  pupil  out  of  school, 
are  more  favorable  to  his  activity  ;  but  in  school,  the  restraint  of 
order  and  the  presence  of  the  teacher  are  more  unfavorable  than 
the  comparative  liberty  of  the  college  student.  I'he  common 
school  pupil  has  another  advantage  in  the  length  of  his  vaca- 
tions. Still  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases  cannot  be  denied — 
both  restrain  the  appropriate  exertions  of  the  body. 

But  what  is  the  effect  of  a  hlerary  life  upon  the  (Student?  Doea 
it  qualify  him  for  those  labors  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  which 
our  common  school  pupils  are  destined  to  perform?  Rather 
does  it  not  disqualify  him  for  labor  almost  uniformly ;  and  not 
unfrequently  for  his  own  appropriate  duties  ;  rendering  him  hard- 
ly useful  for  any  purpose,  even  that  of  his  own  happiness  ?  Now 
if  we  find  this  discipline  productive  of  so  much  etfeminacy,  dis- 
ease and  mortality,  when  pursued  in  colleges,  are  we  not  war- 
ranted in  attributing  the  growing  increase  of  these  same  evils  to 
our  similar  common  school  discipline?  Especially  when  we  6nd 
the  most  constant  and  forward  scholars  in  common  schools  man- 
ifesting the  greatest  feebleness. 

We  repeat  it,  the  broken,  scanty  and  trifling  exertions,  of 
which  our  common  schools  allow,  are  not  sufficient  to  invigorate 
the  body.  I'hose  hands  are  for  labor  ;  that  whole  frame  is  for 
hardship  ;  in  the  sweat  of  their  face  these  children  are  to  eat 
their  bread.  Knowledge  and  wisdom  may  be  employed  to  light- 
en tills  toil,  to  make  it  pleasant,  and  secure  its  rewards.  But 
let  it  be  observed,  when  knowledge  has  taken  away  the  ability 
to  labor,  she  has  defeated  herself.  She  must  be  abandoned  by 
the  mass  of  people,  when  she  robs  them  of  their  strength.  The 
disunion  of  knowledge  and  lalior  has  been  one  of  the  great  mis- 
fortunes of  the  world.  We  believe  the  successful  pursuit  of  study 
does  not  reqiiire  the  last  half  of  the  day.  This  portion  may  be 
devoted  to  the  full  exertions  of  the  limbs ;  and  we  believe  it  is 
long  enough  for  this  object.  If  the  whole  day  is  more  than  suf- 
Qcient  to  exercise  fully  the  energies  of  man,  it  folbws,  that  half 
a  day's  labor  will  sufficiently  task  those  of  children.  But  as  we 
view  it,  nothing  except  this  full  exertion,  stopping  short  of 
excess,  can  secure  the  full  improvement  of  health  and  strength. 

Every  facility  should  be  afforded  for  this  purpose.  Boys  es- 
pecially, should  have  free  access  to  the  garden,  the  field  and  the 
shop,  at  all  times,  and  in  the  different  kinds  of  labor.  Every 
needed  tool  should  be  furnished,  and  every  encouragement  giv- 
en. If  the  novelties  of  the  forests,  and  streams,  and  the  iand- 
flcape,  are  pointed  out  to  the  younger  ones,  or  should  they  not 
be,  at  that  delightful  season  when  we  at  present  confine  them  to 
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the  school  hoase,  they  will  go  abroad  gaining  health  and  wisdoED 
at  eveff7  step.  Those  small  fruits  too,  to  be  foond  scattered  far 
and  wide  in  places  happily  rugged,  will  call  forth  theif  exertions* 
The  confinement  of  the  forenoon  will  give  a  relish  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  afternoon ;  while  the  space  will  not  be  longer  thaa 
their  peculiar  employments  can  occupy.  Time  will  not  become- 
a  drug  to  t>e  whiled  away  in  idle  parsaits,  engendering  bad  hab-^ 
its.     Thus  energy  and  wakefulness  may  be  cultivated. 

Conceiving  that  the  merits  of  a  half  day  system,  so  far  as  the- 
bodies  of  pupils  are  concerned,  are  sufficiently  manifest,  ibe  wri- 
ter intends,  in  a  future  number,  to  examine  its  advantages  in  re- 
lation to  mental  improvement.  In  relation  to  the  objection  to 
be  ui^ed,  that  scholars  in  some  cases  are  obliged  to  walk  so  far, 
that  they  ought  to  improve  as  much  time  as  possible,  wlienever 
they  travel  to  this  school  house  ;  he  will  only  add  that — as  thero 
are  so  many  districts  where  this  could  not  be  made  an  objee*^ 
tion»  be  doea  not  think  il  necessary  to  dwell  upon  if. 

£xpni>BiicE.. 


.     StrPERVlSlON  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

While  all  due  respect  should'  be  accorded  to  teachers — ami 
certainly  no  ckss  in  thecommuaity  are  more  deseiving  both  of 
emolument  and  of  social  consideratioa,  than  they — yet  as  our 
school  systen»  is  now  administered,  we  are  not  authorized  to  an- 
ticipate any  more  fideKty  and  strenuousness  in  the  fulfilment  of 
duty  from  them,  than  front  the  same  number  of  persona  engaged 
in  any  other  reputable  employment.  This  State  employs,  annu- 
ally, IB  the  common  schools,  more  thair  three- thousand  teachers,. 
at  an  expense  of  more  than  ^465.000,  raised  by  direct  taxation. 
But  they  have  not  one  thousandth  part  the  supervision  which 
Wtttches  the  same  number  of  persons,  having  the  eare  of  cattle 
or  spindles,  or  of  the  retail  of  shop  goods.  Who  would  retain 
his  reputation,  not  for  prudence,  but  for  sanity,  if  he  employed 
men  on  his  farm,  or  in  his  factory,  or  clerks  in  his  counting- room, 
month  after  month,  without  oversight,  and  even  without  inquiry? 
In  regard  to  what  other  services,  are  we  so  indiflPerent,  where 
the  remuneration  swells  to  such  ai»  aggregate.^ — Report  of  tk^ 
Stcretary  af  the  Masstichuietti:  Board  of  Education. 
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The  Amkeicak  Ltceuh. 

Tbb  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  at  Hartford,  which  was  an* 
ooonced  in  our  last  number  as  commencing  to-day,  ha«  been  deferred  to 
Tuesday  the  fifteenth  instant.  We  give  this  statement  on  the  authority 
«f  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Boston  Ltcevk. 

This  popular  institution,  says  the  Mercantile  Journal,  closed  its  last 
course  of  lectures  in  March.  The  interest  with  which  it  has  been  sustain- 
ed from  week  to  week,  fairer  foul,  has  not  been  exceeded,  it  is  believed, 
by  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  Its  average  attendance  has 
not  been  far  from  two  thousand  persons. 

The  Lyceum  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  present  generati9n  of  popu- 
lar institutions  organized  in  this  city,  and  what  contributed  more  in  the 
onset  to  its  prosperity,  was  the  introduction  ofiadiet,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  done —  it  being  an  innovation  upon  custom  —  till  af\er  a  pro- 
tracted discussion  and  violent  opposition. 

The  proposition  to  form  a  Lyceum  in  this  city,  was  first  made  by  Jo- 
siah  Holbrook.  A  number  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  were  called 
together  by  this  gentleman,  and  the  subject  of  forming  a  lyceum  laid 
before  them.  After  discussing  the  subject  several  evenings,  they  deci- 
ded that  it  was  impraeiicable,  and  that  it  wouhl  not  be  sustained. 

Mr  Holbrook  then  laid  the  matter  before  a  small  association,  then  in 
existence.  Here  the  ei^pediency  of  forming  such  a  society,  was  fully 
discussed,  and  favorably  received.  A  committee  was  appointed,  to  whom 
the  whole  subject  was  referred,  with  authority  to  call  a  public  meetings 
should  they  think  it  advisable.  This  they  did  ;  and  It  was  attended 
probably  by  one  thousand  persons. 

The  subject  of  lyceums,  generally,  and  the  expediency  of  forming  one 
in  this  city,  as  proposed  by  Mr  Holbrook,  underwent  a  thorough  discus- 
sion. Most  of  the  speakers  highly  approved  of  the  plan;  but  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  of  more  talents  and  influence, we  had  almost  said,  than  all  the 
others  put  together,  and  a  great  friend,  too,  to  popular  education,  said 
the  project  reminded  him  of  a  machine  made  by  a  friend  of  his  —  it  was 
skilfully  designed,  beautifully  finished,  and  masterly  executed^  but  it 
liad  one  fault,  it  wmtidnH  go! 

This  threw  a  damper  upon  the  meeting,  but  it  soon,  after  a  little  more 
diBcuasion,  recovered  its  elasticity,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
20» 
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a  plan  of  organization.  The  committee  met:  two  of  the  members  lie* 
lieved  the  project  to  be  a  risiooery  one,  and  declined  taking  any  part  i» 
it.  The  remaining  tbree  called  another  meeting,  proposed  a  constku' 
tion,  and  organized  the  Society. 

The  first  meetings  were  held  in  Chauncey  Hall,  and  were  attended 
by  about  two  hundred  persons.  Many  of  the  lectures  the  first  winter, 
were  given  by  the  members. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Lyceum  to  the  present  lime,  its  n ambers 
and  interest  have  been  constantly  increasing. 

FeMAI^Z   iMPaOVEMEnT   SOCIKTT. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  Society  was  formed  in  Boston,  which  was  called 
**  The  Boston  and  Vicinity  Female  Improvement  Society."'  lu  obiect» 
are  exclusively,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  elevation  of  the- 
moral  character  of  females.  It  hopes  to  form,  as  the  final  results  of  its- 
labors,  exemplary  ChriAiian  mothers*  Funds  are  to  be  obtained  prioci* 
pally  by  voluntary  contributions. 

As  one  prominent  means  by  which  the  Society  expects  to  carry  its 
purposes  into  effect,  it  has  resolved  to  establish,  in  the  eify,  a  Female 
Teachers'  Seminary,  to  be  called  the  Ameriean  Union  Franklin  Teach>- 
era'  Seminary.  The  rules  and  regulations  adopted,  will  be  similar  to^ 
the  Ipswich  and  Cbarlestown  Female  Seminaries.  There  will  be  three 
classes,  tbe  primary,  junior  and  senior;  and  particular  attention  will  be 
pai<l  to  English  studies.  A  few  young  ladies  are  already  in  attendance;, 
but  the  Institution,  as  we  learn  from  its  Fiist  Annual  Report,  has  as  yet 
done  but  little,  for  want  of  funds* 

Physical  FiDUCAxroN* 

Tbe  Physiological  Society  of  this  city,  baa  had  tw9  courses  of  public 
lectures  this  winter,  which,  from  the  bearing  of  thb  society's  efforts  on> 
the  cause  of  physical  education,  and  for  other  reasons,  we  are  glad  to* 
say,have  been  well  attended.  Three  of  these iecturea have  been  published;, 
one  by  Rev<  A.  G.  Duncan,  on  the  Evils  of  violating  the  Laws  of  Health,, 
and  tbe  Remedy;  one  by  Dr  E.  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  entitled  *<  Obedi- 
ence to  tbe  Laws  of  Health  a  moral  duty  ;**  and  another  by  Dr  Baskell,, 
of  Boston,  on  Physiology  in  generaL 

The.  Ten  Tbousavd  Dollajis. 

We  mentioned  in<  our  last  number,  that  a  benevolent  individual  bad 
offered  (10,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Common  Schools,  and  ap- 
plied under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  on 
condition  that  the  Legislature  woald  appropriate  an  equal  sum  for  the 
same  purpose.    We  learn,  that»  by  a  resolution ,1  they  have  deter- 
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mined  to  do  this.  The  friends  of  educetion  in  this  Sute  are  certainly 
awaking;  and  much  credit,  in  this  respect,  is  certainly  due  to  some  of 
the  OQore  energetic  members  of  the  **  Board.** 

Schools  in  Piuvidence. 

The  long  agitated  question,  in  the  city  council  of  Providence,whether 
a  common  school  tyttem  was  necessary  or  not,  appears  to  be  settled.  An 
ordinance  was  passed  on  the  evening  of  April  9th,  which,  if  executed 
in  its  true  intent  and  spirit,  will  ultinrately  place  the  metropolis  of 
Rhode  Island  on  a  footing,  in  respect  to  schools,  with  Boston,  N.  York, 
Hartford  and  Lowell. 

School  Houses. 

A  meeting  of  the  Dutchess  County  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  Common  School  Education,  was  held  at  the  village  of  Fisbkill,  on 
the  10th  of  January  last,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  occasion  of  much 
interest.  One  of  the  addresses  —  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Prime  of  Matte- 
wan  —  has  been  publiiihed  in  the  Newburgh  Journal,  and  is  excellent. 
We  have  room  for  a  single  extract. 

'  In  the  present  construction  of  school  houses,  a  lamentable  deficiency 
exists.  I  need  not  describe  them.  All  who  hear  me  have  tried  them. 
But  before  any  great  improvement  will  be  made  in  the  system  of  corn* 
mon  school  instruction,  a  total  revolution  nrast  be  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings.  Select  a  healthy  site,  easy  of  access,  and  let 
the  house  be  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  easily  warmed  —  let  the 
seats  be  constructed  and  arranged  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  chil- 
dren and  convenience  of  the  teacher.  If  these  advantages  were  secured, 
nine  tenths  of  the  present  school  houses  would  be  converted  into  barns.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Penobscot  Association  of  Teachers,  at  Levant, 
Maine,  sundry  interesting  resolutions  were  passed,  among  which  was 
the  following.  <  Retolved,  That  building  a  school  house  should  not  be 
an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  many  human  beings  can  live  in  a  given 
space,  and  with  a  given  quantity  of  air,  and  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  making  retrenchments  in  this  department  of  expenditure.' 

ErroRTS  iir  bbhalv  or  Cbildken  in  Boston. 

There  is  an  association  in  this  city,  for  the  support  of  public  worship, 
&c,  for  children  at  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  whose  Annual  Report, 
by  Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard,  the  minister,  we  have  ju^^t  looked  over  with  in- 
terest and  pleasure. 

The  whole  number  of  children  who  attend  at  the  Chapel  is  709.  Then 
there  is  a  Sunday  School,  morning  and  afternoon,  attended  by  Sd9  boys 
and  213  girls  —  542  in  all  —  under  the  care  of  forty  female  teachers,  and 
eleven  males,  with  a  few  assistants. 
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There  is  a  sewing  school  held  two  hours  everjr  Saturday  aAemoott^ 
coDtaioing  13&  girls  under  the  care  of  twelve  ladies.  It  has  been  estab* 
lished  ten  years.  Also  a  girl^'  achool  for  reading,  writing  and  arithiuetiCf 
attended  by  twenty  five  or  thirty  pupils;  and  an  evening  school  for  the 
instruction  of  boys  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  attended  by  sixty  pupils. 
Linear  drawing  and  vocal  music  are  taught— to  some  extent.  The  li- 
brary for  the  children  contains  600  volumes. 

We  rejoice  at  these  efforts  to  benefit  the  young,  in  a  city  like  this, 
where  there  is  so  much  need  of  it.  Our  primary  schools  do  not  reach 
aXL  our  children  —  notwithstanding  our  boasting.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  to  cite  a  single  paragraph  from  the  Report  before  us,  based 
on  the  most  unquestionable  authority.    We  forbear  comment. 

'  It  appears  from  the  first  annual  report, of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  for  this  State,  that  sroong  the  pupils  of  the  public  scfaoob 
of  394  towns  that  have  made  returns,  there  is  an  average  abttnet  of 
5S,5dS,  or  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number,  in  winter;  and  70,097, 
or  more  than  two  fifths,  in  summer.  Still  worse,  there  dre  besides,  in 
these  towns,  out  of  the  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  public  schools,  43,164  who  have  not, 
the  past  year,  attended  school  at  all  in  summer,  and  33,316  who  have 
not  attended  either  in  summer  or  winter.  The  largest  towns  probably, 
embrace  most  of  these  children.  Our  own  city,  with  more  than  one 
ninth  of  the  whole  population,  contains  at  least  its  full  proportion.' 

Faor.  Stowe's  REPoaT. 

The  Report  of  Profl  Stowe  of  Lane  Seminary,  on  Elementary  Edu- 
cation in  Europe,  has  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception  in  this  coun- 
try. Almost  every  newspaper  we  take  np,  contains  extracts  from  iL  This 
is  one  of  the  most  favorable  signs  of  the  times.  So  valuable  was  the  re- 
port deemed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  at  their  late  session,  that 
they  ordered  3500  copies  of  it  to  be  printed  for  their  exclusive  use. 

School  Committees. 

The  people  of  Northampton  are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  com- 
mon schools.  Already  they  appoint,  and  as  we  understand,  nuUdn^  an 
active,  vigilant  and  intelligent  school  committee.  The  town  has  four- 
teen (district  schools,  besides  two  high  schools,  one  for  each  sex.  The 
committee  examine  teachers;  visit  the  schools  once  a  month,  at  least; 
meet  frequently  for  advice  and  consultation;  and  make  their  annual  re- 
ports;—  and  all,  we  believe,  without  compensation.  If  there  are  phi- 
lanthropists among  us,  they  are  the  leading  members  of  these  spirited 
w^hool  committees.  The  Northampton  Courier  frequently  speaks  well 
on  this  subject;  and  it  is  high  time  for  the  editors  of  our  papers  to  take 
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an  active  stand  in  this  common  cause.    A  late  namber  of  the  Courier 
says  —  and  well  says, — 

<  Let  the  towns  sustain  |heir  school  committees.  Let  the  parents  en- 
courage them  to  a  fearless,  honest,  unfaltering  discharge  of  duty.  If 
faults  are  expoeed  —  and  they  certainly  should  not  be  kept  concealed  — 
let  them  be  remedied.  Let  not  parents,  by  their  great  sensitiveness  to 
the  errors  of  childhood,  defeat  the  great  purposes  of  E^ucatiou.  We 
repeat  it,  let  the  fieople  sustain  their  school  committees,  if  they  would  reap 
utility  from  their  common  schools,  and  elevate  the  character  of  their 
children.' 

Adokbssbs  om  Education. 

These  oAen  become  so  numerous  in  the  course  of  a  month,  that  we 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Among  those  received  during 
-the  last  month,  is  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Penobscot  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Popular  Education,  at  Levant,  Dec. 
S8,  18S7,  by  £.  G.  Carpenter,  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
don,  in  which  the  writer  labors  with  much  zeal  and  interest  and  suc- 
cess, to  show  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  life  of  liberty.  We 
have  also  received  an  excellent  address  delivered  by  Mr  H.  W.  Carter, 
of  Boston,  before  an  association  of  Sunday  School  Teachers,  June  SO, 
18S7,  on  the  law  of  intellectual  and  moral  growth,  and  its  application  in 
the  cultivation  of  mind. 

Schools  ix  Portland. 

Judging  from  the  Report  of  the  school  committees  for  18S7,  of  which 
a  copy  has  been  kindly  sent  us,  the  schools  in  that  metropolis  are  slow- 
ly but  certainly  improving;  though  still  far  from  what  coukl  be  desired. 

Movements  in  Scotland. 

The  state  of  education  in  Scotland  is  pretty  fully  shown  in  <  Dr  Hum- 
phrey's Tour,'  as  published  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the  New  York  Ob- 
server. But  we  have  more  recent  intelligence  from  that  country.  On 
the  SSd  of  December  last,  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh, 
at  the  presentation  of  a  silver  vase,  to  John  Wood,  Esq.,  who  has  been 
for  twenty  years,  the  superintendent  of  the  Sessional  School  in  that  city. 
The  vase  is  snid  to  have  cost  two  thousand  guineas,  and  to  have  been 
subscribed  by  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  country,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  <  grateful  admiration  of  bis  ability,  zeal,  and  uuparalleled 
success  in  diffusing  among  all  classes  of  the  community  the  blessings  of 
a  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  education.*^ 

Rev.  Dr  Brunton,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  on  presenting  the 
vase,  made  a  short  but  pertinent  address  \  to  which  Mr  Wood  made  a 
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lonfi  bat  interesttug  reply,  giving  a  narratiire  of  his  counection  with  the 
SesHional  School,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  he  had  been  governed 
in  the  management  of  it;  alluding  in  particular  to  his  methods  of  mor- 
al and  religious  management — to  which  he  attributed,  under  God,  no 
small  share  of  his  great  success. 

Ieelazid. 

In  our  February  number,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  National  schoolB 
in  Ireland.  We  have*  just  seen  an  account  of  the  relative  proportiou  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  in  these  schools.  The  number  of  the 
former,  at  the  latest  report,  was  90,869;  and  of  the  latter,  15,762.  The 
population  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  8,500,000,  of  which  7,000,000  are 
are  Catholics,  and  1,500,000  Protestants.  Thus  the  number  of  Catholic 
children  to  the  children  of  Protestants  is  as  eight  to  one  and  a  half; 
while  the  number  actually  at  school  is  as  six  to  one.  The  Protestants, 
however,  are  more  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  private  schools  than  the 
Catholics. 

SWITZBBLAKD. 

The  celebrated  institutions  of  Fellenberg  were  as  flourishiiTg  as  ever, 
at  the  last  accounts.  So  was  also  the  institution  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  and  of  teachers  at  Deuggen,  near  Basle,  which  was  so  fully 
described  in  our  last  volume. 

Algibrs. 

The  French  are  still  pursuing  their  wise  policy  of  cherishing  educa- 
tion in  their  colony  at  Algiers.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  which  are 
brought  under  instruction  by  their  efforts  is  1004.  * 

Island  or  Cuba. 

We  have  received  from  M.  Domingo  del  Monte,  of  Havana,  a  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  juvenile  population  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  from 
which  we  learn  that  of  99,599  children,  lietween  the  ages  of  five  and  fif- 
teen years,  9,08S  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools ;  of  whom 
8,443  are  whites,and  640  colored  (lersons.  This  information  appears  to  be 
based  on  information  collected  in  this  island,  several  years  ago,  hut  was 
the  latest  which  our  informant,  in  November  1886,  bad  it  in  his  power 
to  obtain. 

Report  on  School  Hooses. 

The  Report  of  the  Secrejtary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  subject  of  school  houses  —  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  64 
pages  —  is  one  of  the   most  important  documents  on  the  subject  of 
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common  schools,  which  hw  yet  been  presented  to  our  community. 
Wo  would  gladly  say  more  of  it ;  but  it  was  received  too  late  for  our 
present  number.  In  the  next,  we  purpoce  to  i>resent  a  full  description 
of  the  plan  and  structure  ^^intemal  and  external  —  which  Mr  Mann 
prefers,  with  an  engraving  of  the  same.  The  correspondence  of  his 
plan  accords  in  so  many  respects,  with  our  own,  as  presented  in  our 
B2ssay,  in  1831,  is  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unexpected.  He  insists 
on  separate  debks  for  each  pupil;  on  horizontal  floors,  an  elevated  plat- 
form for  the  teachers,  and  a  similar  arrangement  to  our  own,  in  regard 
to  the  stove  or  fire  place,  the  case  for  the  library,  &c.  &c.  He  dwells 
much  on  the  importance  of  a  due  and  strict  regard  to  ventilation  and 
cleanliness. 

EXPBBIENCB  or  A  TriCBEB   AT   THX  WeST. 

Previous  to  my  entering  college,  I  taught  a  district  school  two  win- 
ters. Frequently,  after  having  spent  the  day  in  attempting  to  teach 
ninety  scholars  from  four  to  twentyfour  years  of  age,  I  have  sat  down 
at  night,  wearied  out  in  body  and  mind,  and  sick  at  heart,  at  having  ac- 
aomplished  so  little  of  what  I  knew  ought  to  be  done.  I  saw  and  felt 
that  all  was  not  right.  But  I  had,  then,  never  seen  a  single  work  on 
education.  From  reflection  and  observation,  I  had  b*^n  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mode  of  conducting  common  schools  then  in  practice, 
was  very  defective.  I  maile  some  changes  in  my  own  school;  and  was 
thought,  by  my  patrons,  to  be  a  successful  teacher.  But  my  mind  was 
very  far  from  being  satisfied. 

After  graduating,  1  took  charge  of  an  academy,  with  somewhat  more 
enlarged  views,  yet  with  no  very  just  conceptions  of  what  is  really  nec- 
essary to  constitute  a  good  teacher.  The  trustees  of  the  academy,  with 
an  enlightened  policy  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  the  trustees  of  every 
school  district,  had  taken  the  Annals  of  Education,  for  the  use  of  the 
academy,  from  its  commencement.  Soon  after  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  my  office,  the  back  numbers  were  placed  in  my  hands.  Ere  I  bad 
perused 'half  a  dozen  numbers,  the  scales  began  to  fall  from  my  eyes. 
I  was  in  a  new  world.  Every  thing  wore  a  new  aspect.  That  period 
began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  my  life.  From  seeing  them  noticed  in 
the  Annals,  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  such  works  as  Hall's  Lectures 
on  School  Keeping,  Locke  and  Milton  on  Education,  Abbott's  Teacher, 
the  Annual  Proceedings  and  Lectures  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, and  many  kindred  works.  But  the  Annals  has  been  my  vade 
meetML 

I  have  now  been  teaching  in ,  four  years.    I  began  with  thirty 

pupils,  and  two  assistant  teachers;  but  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  had 
two  hundred  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  and  six  assistant  teachers. — 
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My  labors  are  very  severe,  and  I  feel  the  need  of  relaxation*  I  propose 
to  take  three  months  vacation  next  summer,  and  visit  my  native  State, 
New  Yoric,  and  if  so,  1  shall  visit  Boston. 

Tou  must  not  tbinlt  me  indifferent  to  the  'Academian  and  Journal  of 
Science,'  published  by  our  college  of  teachers.  It  is  a  good  work,  and 
1  trust,  will  be  sustained.  But  the  Annals  is  my  favorite.  The  two 
woriu  have  not,  as  yet,  covered  an  inch  of  common  ground,  and  taking 
one  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  other. 

School  Convsntioit  at  CuxvBtAiiD. 

A  Common  School  Convention  for  the  county  of  Cayafaoga,  Obfo, 
was  held  at  Cleveland  on  11th  of  January  last,  which  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  with  much  spirit  and  to  promise  much  good.  Several 
interesting  reports  and  resolutions  relative  to  school  books,  school  hou- 
ses, the  compensation  of  teachers,  seminaries,  the  influence  of  lyceums, 
&c.,  were  presented  to  the  Convention  and  discussed.  Among  the  mea- 
sures most  in  favor  with  the  Convention  were  the  improvement  of  school 
houses,  and  school  books,  and  the  elevation  and  improvement,  and  bet- 
ter compensation  of  teachers;  —  and  as  one  means  of  diffusing  informa- 
tion, and  awakening  public  attention,  the  establishment  of  a  cheap  com- 
mon school  paper,  especially  for  that  part  of  the  State,  caUed  the  Re- 
serve. 

Premium  Offxxed. 

The  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instraction,  hereby  offers 
a  premium  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS,  for  the  best  Essay  that 
may  be  furnished  on  'A  System  of  Education  best  adapted  to  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  our  country,'  to  embrace  the  formation  of  school  di*- 
triets,  the  construction  of  school  houses,  and  the  entire  course  of  school 
education,  from  the  most  elementary  department,  to  the  highest  em- 
braced in  our  public  schools ;  —  it  being  understood  that  the  premium 
will  not  be  awarded,  if  no  Essay  be  presented,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Institute,  shall  be  worthy  of  it. 

Candidates  for  the  premium  will  please  send  their  Essays,  po$t  paid, 
each  accompanied  by  the  author's  name,  and  a  private  mark,  sealed  up, 
corresponding  to  the  one  borne  on  the  title  page  of  the  EUvay  —  to  ei- 
ther of  the  Committee,  on  or  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  1839. 
The  award  is  to  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Au- 
gust, 1839. 

6.  F.  THATER,  Boston,  ) 

HORACE  MANN,  Boston,  }  Committee. 

JAS.  6.  CARTER,  Lancaster,  Ms.  ) 

Boston,  JtforeA  3, 1838. 


of  th«  freat  work  of  Education  in  all  its  departmeota ;  and  to  the  neoeatitji  in  partieular,  of 
Mein^  that  al|  our  education  ii  good  education. 

There  in  a  great  demand  at  the  present  time  (ox  teachers  and  other  indiTiduals,  who  will  ei- 
tabliab  and  austain  model  schools,  and  publish  clear  and  intelligible  accounts  of  their  experi- 
ments. We  want,  indeed,  no  exaggerated  accounts  of  premature  results;  biitonlj  those  which 
have  been  sufficiently  tested. 

We  need  inteliigKUt  and  linnost  Editors  of  our  periodicals;  men  who  will  carefully  examine 
all  bo«>ks  ifir  children  and  schools,  and  spt^nk  of  them  ns  well  as  of  men  and  measures  as  they 
ought,  without  fear  of  losing  the  favor  or  afiertioo  of  authors,  booksellers,  or  any  other  individ- 
uals.  This  would-be  republican  community  is  greatly  suffering  for  want  of  a  more  independent 
editorial  9orp<t.  We  need  Editors,  too,  who  &re  not  only  warm  hearted  friends  of  Education,  but 
truly  enlightened  ones. 

Lastly,  we  need  missionary  efforts  with  the  pen-rwe  need  those  who  will  labor  to  scattf-r 
ligh.t  and  truth  on  the  great  subject  of  Edgcation,  thrpugh  the  columns  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  wheresoever  thoy  can  gain  admittance. 
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DR    ALCOTT'S    WORKS. 

Published  and  for  sale^  wholesale  and  retail,  on  liberal  terms^  by  GEO,    W. 
LIGHT,  1  Cornhill,  (facing  Washington  Street,)  Boston, 

The  ffeneral  object  of  Dr.  Alcott's  works  is  to  promote  health  and  morals,  by 
meaps  of  correet  physical  and  moral  management.  Aware  of  the  eztont  and  power  of  female 
influence,  he  has,  in  this  view,  directed  a  large  proportion  of  his  labors  to  the  instruction  of 
mothers  and  house-keepers. 

Thb  Young  Wipe,  is  designed  to  give  early  instruction  to  thoHe^  who  have  en- 
tared  the  marriage  relation,  with  respect  both  to  the  physiotl  and  moral  mann^ejnent  of  them- 
eelves  and  their  families.  This  is  properly  a  work  on  »elf- Education,  both  physical  and  moral. 
Fourth  edi  ion. 

The  Young  Housr-Kebpsr. — The  object  of  this  work  is,  principally  to  gi?e 
information  on  the  subject  of  Food  and  Cookery.  It  is*  properly  a  work  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  is  wholly  unlike  any  work,  either  ancient  or  modern,  on  Pood  and  Cookery,  It  pre* 
sents  more  distinctlv  than  can  be  fnund  anywhere  else,  Ur  Alcotf s  peculiar  views  on  diet  and 
regimen.    Just  published* 

The  Young  Mother,  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  all  who  have  the  care  of  young 
children,  but  especially  mothers,  in  rejTard  to  the  physical  management  of  children.  It  em- 
braces, also,  mmy  moral  reflections.    Third  edition. 

The  House  I  Live  In,  is  an  account  of  the  Human  Body,  under  the  figure 
of  a  House,  coosistinc  of  the  frame,  covering,  apartments,  &c.,  designed  as  a  popular  introduc- 
tion to  the  study,  by  the  young,  of  Anatooay  ana  Physiology.  Second  edition  enlarged.  Just 
republished  in  London. 

The  Youno  Man's  Guioe,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  instruction  to  young 
men,  and  includes  some  topics  not  usually  discussed  in  works  designed  for  this  class.  ^ 

Ways  op  Living  on  Small  Means,  is  a  cheap  manual  for  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes  of  the  comn^unity,  intended  to  give  instniction  on  matters  of  domestic  economy. 
The  fifth  edition  of  this  work  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.    Fifth  edition. 

The  Moral  Repormer,  in  two  volumes,  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  farts 
on  Health  and  Morals,  arranged  in  a  manqer  not  uqlike  that  of  the  former  Journal  of  Health 
of  Philadelphia.     It  is  nearly  the  same,  iii  character,  with  the  Library  of  Health,  its  successor. 

The  Library  op  Health  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Constitutiori.  One 
volume  of  this  work  is  completed  and  bound  ;  and  a  second  volume — that  f  »r  1833 — is  in  pro- 
press.    Its  name  will  |  *  ......         ^.  .        i«-  /u--:i-  --*  ^ir«.^  .^ 

to  without  this  work. 


gress.    Its  name  will  give  an  idea  of  its  character.     $1  a  year,  only.    No  family  cah  afford  to 


TO  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Applications  will  be  received  until  the  10th  of  May  next,  by  the  School  Committee  of  Naii- 
turket,for  the  situation  of  principal  Teacher,  in  each  of  tho  two  Grammar  Schools  of  Uiis 
Town. 

The  course  of  tuition  in  these  schools  combines  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  several  de. 
partments  nf  the  public  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  each  scbool 
three  female  assistants  ereenypioyed  j  aipd  the  number  of  pupils  of  both  seies  in  each,  averages 
about  180. 

Gentlemen  duly  qua1i6ed— by  education,  by  character,  nnd  by  con^petency  to  impart  mstruc^ 
tion,  as  prescribed  by  law— and  who  are  disp<tsed  to  perf<»rm  the  required  duties— will  P^«"* 
to  transmit  their  propos.-ilB  and  testimonials  to  the  undersigned,  free  of  postage,  prior  to  the 
date  above  aoecified.  addreaaed  to  the  Schuol  Committee.     Per  order.  -^ 
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Sapply  the  following  works  to  persons  forwarding  the  amotmt  of  ohm  yiarli 

subscription :— ^ 

NOHTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.   Quarterly.    $5,00. 

This  10  the  oldest  and  moet  raluable  of  all  periodical  worka  pablkDiad  In  0iki  eoontij.    II  hm  bioi  «M^ 
Ihrtied  for  upwarda  of  twenty  yean. 

REPRINT  OF  THE   FOUR  QUARTERLIES,  embradng  the  EBINBUBGH. 

LONDON  QUARTERLY,  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY,  and  WESTMINSTER  RK- 

VIEWS.    $8,00. 

"  Ai  organs  of  sound  criticism,  aa  reposHorles  of  literary  vaferonce  and  KtentUle  lafiiniMSloQ,  tbeaa  S»» 
views  couiiniie  unrivalled,  and  are  aought  al\er  and  read,  not  only  to  Oreat  Britain,  but  In  erery  court  and 

of  all  ~ 


nation  on  the  European  Continent.    They  are  acknowledged  lo  be  the  moat  Interaatlnff 
periodical  works.'*— Betlon  Gazette, 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.   Edited  by  Frofessor  Wzlsoh.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

"  Blackwood  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  decidedly  the  strongest  and  ablest  magaihii  In  the  world:  Ita  cbo^ 
acter  ia  too,weU  known  to  be  reckoned  any  where  below  lEe  flm  and  f^ghsft  ilandanl  of  Fanodlcallil^ 
rature."— A'efi)  York  State  Oaxette. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE.    Monthly.    $4,00. 

^The  Metropolitan  need  not  acknowledge  an  inferiority,  within  Ita  peeuUtf  floldof  ioliiprlot^  Hwy 
Bonthly  in  Europe  or  America."— 1>.  /.  Star. 

KNICSERBOGEER  MAGAZINE.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

"  This  b  indeed  a  charming,  a  delightful  periodical.  The  '  Oriflnal  Papen  >  tra  racy,  spirHad,  ud  •!»> 
qoent,  happy  alike  In  style  and  soniimwu :  while  the  *  Literary  Kottoea*  are  dtKlngukbed  oy  jOit  and  di» 
criminating  criticism."— CAar^es/on  (&'.  C.)  Courier. 

ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION.    Edited  bv  William  A.  Aloott.    Monthly.   $3  00. 

Few  periodicals  published  in  this  couotnr  present  higher  claima  to  paSrooaM  than  the  "  Annab.**   The 

present  editor  is  abuntls^nily  qualified  for  the  department  he  oecupieo.    We  hare  no  heritaikn  In  oofinf 

that  it  is  the  dittt  of  every  teacher  to  make  himsell'  arqwalnted  with  the  eontenta  oif  the  "  Annala  ofBdn- 

cation.*' 

SELECT  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  and  Eclvotio  Jovkkml  or  Msniciirs.  Ediled 
by  John  Bei.l,  M.  D.     Monthly.    $10,00. 

This  is  an  invaluable  publication  to  the  Medical  Prolboskm.  Its  ohjeet  la  to  rapidiliBh  all  Telaahle  At^ 
Ibh  works.  During  the  first  year  of  Its  publication  worka  were  given  tu  tan  doUan  that  eoidd  not  be  ^m^ 
ehased  in  the  usual  books  lor  lees  than  fifty. 

American  Medical  Library  and  Intelligencer.  Edited  by  Robley  Dnnglisoii^  M.  D. 
Semi-monibly.    $10,00. 

American  Journyil  of  Medical  Science.    Qaarterly.    $5,00. 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  Edited  by  Forbes  and  Conolly.  QnuttfVf 
$5,00. 

Johnson's  Medico  Chinirgical  Review.    Qaarterly.    $5,00. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.    $5,00.  , 

Waldie^s  Select  Circulating  Library.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

American  Quarterly  Review.    Qaarterly.    $5,00. 

United  Stales  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Christian  Examiner.    Every  other  month.    $4,00. 

New  York  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

Law  Librarv.  comprising  reprints  of  the  most  valaable  new  English  irorlfik 
Monthly.    $10',Q0. 

American  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine.    Qaarterly.    $5,00. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art.    Qaarterly.    $6,00. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Lady's  Book.    Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Ladies'  Companion.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stbfbi!^    $3,00 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Monthly.    $d,00. 

Parley's  Magazine,  for  Children.    Monthly.    $1,00. 

Family  iftagazine.    Monthly.    $1,50. 

New  York  Mirror.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  News.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Mirror.    Weekly.    $3,00 

New  York  Albion.    Weekly.    $6,00. 

017*  OTIS,  BROADERS  6c  CO.  give  particular  attention  to  all  orders  for  Bon^ 
or  Periodicals.  Individuals  or  Cluhs  in  the  country  or  abroad  mar  be  supplied  res> 
briy  with  any  publication  they  order.  Packages  are  made  np  for  foreign  pons  >'j 
every  vessel  that  sails. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

It  may  not  be  uninterestiag  to  some  of  our  readers  to  see  a  brief  Btatement  of  the  viewa  we 
entertain,  and  the  principles  we  are  laboring  to  incalcate  in  this  work — to  know,  in  few  words, 
wbat  it  is  which  we  desire,  by  oar  efforts^  to  accomplisb. 

Object  of  Education.  Tl^is  we  believe  should  betodevelope  and  form  character  —  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  —  in  short,  to  make  man  what  he  should  be.  We 
take  the  bible,  human  nature,  and  human  e;cperience  as  our  basis  or  text  books. 

Instruments  of  Education.  The  parents^  especially  the  mother.  Other  associates.  The 
general  temper  of  those  around  ur.  Physical  and  moral  habits  —  stories  —  precepts.  The  ob- 
jects we  see,  hear,  taste,  &c.  Pictures.  Books.  The  Family  School  in  general.  The  Infant 
School.  The  Common  or  District  School.  The  High  School.  The  College  or  University. 
The  Sabbath  School.    The  Bible  Glass.    The  Church.    The  Library.    The  Lyceum,  &c. 

In  order  to  bring  these  ingtrumeTits  to  bear  most  favorably  on  the  cause  of  Education  and  ac- 
complish its  objects^  we  are  in  favor  of  the  following  measures ; — 

1.  LEGisLiTivB  Action.  Enough  of  this  to  give  an  impulse.  Each  State  should  have  a 
small  fund  which  should  be  available  to  every  School  disttict,  on  condition  of  contributing  or 
taxing  themselves  10  B  certain  extent  or  amount.  Thus  it  should  serve  as  a  mere  condiment 
and  not  as  a  principal  article  of  food.  Legislatures  should  also  appoint  and  pay  a  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  or  else  establish  Boards  of  Education. 

2.  Social  Action.  We  need  intelligent  School  Committees,  who  should  be  paid  for  their 
services;  Teachers'  Seminaries;  Teachers'  Meetings  or  Aaociations,  and  Interchanges  of 
Visits  among  Teachers. 

3.  Individual  Action.  We  need  Authors  who  will  make  better  School  Books.  We  need 
parents  who  will  furnish  them,  and  funiish  pupils  duly  prepared  for  the  School,  and  sustain  so- 
cial and  legislative  efforts.  We  need  Teachers  who  will  be  truly  missionaries  of  education  ; 
who  will  not  only  visit  each  others'  schools  and  Jabor  assiduously  to  introduce  improved  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  improved  school  books,  apparatus,  &o.  but  who  will  also  educate  as  well  as 
in£truct ;  men  of  enlarged  minds  and  warm  hearts,  who  will  labor  to  be  moral  teachers  as  well 
as  intellectual  ones;  and  who  will  not  only  look  to  parents  and  others  to  co-operate  with  them 
and  the  pupils,  but  also  look  to  themselves  and  the  pupils  to  co-operate  with  parents  ;  whose  in- 
tention it  will  be,  in  short,  to  elevate  their  profession  and  advance  the  good  of  mankind  by  liv- 
ing and  dying  in  their  service.  We  need  the  co-operation  of  ministers,  physicians  and  other 
professional  men.  We  greatly  need  also  a  host  of  missionaries  of  education — men  of  experi- 
ence and  of  enlarged  minds  and  hearts,  self-denying  men — men  willing  to  go  forth  in  the 
true  apostolic  spirit — without  money  and  without  price  and  labor  to  awaken  parents  and  teach- 
ers, and  pbilanthrophists,  and  legislators,  but  especially  parents,  to  the  nature  and   importance 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ELEMENTART   EDUCATION. 

Wb  have  recently  become  much  interested  in  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the  examina- 
tion of  various  members  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Education,  before 
a  select  Committee  for  the  purpose,  to  whose  proceedings  we 
have  alluded  in  our  February  number.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
suppose  that  measures  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  Elementary 
Education  in  Ireland,  will  be  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
same  object  in  the  United  States  ;  but  we  believe  it  impossible 
for  any  friend  of  education  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  alluded  to,  without  gaining  much  infor- 
mation which  would  be  valuable  in  any  age  or  country.  We 
have  classed  some  of  the  more  interesting  topics  of  examination 
under  their  respective  heads.  Mr  Carlile  was  the  member  of 
the  Board,  who  gave  the  greatest  part  of  the  replies  in  regard  to 
the  Preparation  of  Schoolmasters,  and  Mr  Blake  in  regard  to 
School  Inspectors,  Normal  Schools,  and  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

1. — Methods  of  Inbtrtjction  in  Elehentart  Schools. 

What  is  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  several  schools 
under  the  Board? 

It  is  generally  elementary. 

Is  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher? 

It  is.  I  have  here  a  paper,  which  I  beg  to  put  in,  which  will 
show  what  the'  general  instruction  is ;  and  I  will  also  deliver  in 
a  copy  of  a  class  roll  of  one  of  the  national  schools. 

Are  those  rules  placed  in  every  school  ? 

They  are,  or  ought  to  be. 
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842  Preparation  of  Schoolmasters, 

Would  any  departure  from  those  rules  be  liable  to  censure  ? 

Certainly. 

In  your  scheme  of  education,  it  appears  that  there  is  nothing 
but  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  embraced  ;  do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  confined  to  so  narrow  a 
range  of  acquisition  ? 

I  think  that  the  reading,  the  writing  and  the  arithmetic,  may 
be  all  so  taught  as  to  work  improvement  in  the  mind  at  the  time 
that  they  are  taught ;  that  in  teaching  an  art,  it  should  be  made 
the  means  of  conveying  instruction  and  information  to  the  pupil.^ 

Then  under  the  head  of  reading,  you  would  embrace  history 
and  geography,  and  all  the  other  bianchcs  of  English  literature ; 
and  under  the  head  of  arithmetic,  you  would  embrace  a  portion 
of  mathematics  ? 

Yes. 

Are  there  any  defined  limits  which  you  would  lay  down  in 
your  idea  of  elementary  education  ? 

None,  beyond  what  the  phrase  itself  conveys. 

Would  you  have  two  kinds  of  elementary  education,  a  higher 
and  a  lower  ;  or  would  you  distinguish  between  the  education 
required  by  persons  inhabiting  towns,  and  that  required  for  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  any  fixed  difference  be- 
tween town  schools  and  rural  schools,  except  as  to  one  portion 
of  instruction,  which  I  should  think  particularly  desirable  in  ru- 
ral schools  ;  that  is,  agricultural  instruction. 

How  far  would  you  carry  agricultural  instruction  ?  Would 
you  limit  it  to  agricultural  operations,  or  carry  it  to  agricultural 
chemistry  ? 

I  doubt  whether,  in  general,  you  could  go  very  far. 

Has  it  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Board  to  found  any 
agricultural  school  ? 

The  powers  of  the  Board  at  present,  would  not  enable  them 
to  do  so ;  but  I  am  sure  the  Board  would  be  very  glad  to  be  en- 
abled to  found  agricultural  schools. 

2. — Preparation  of  Schoolmasters. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  frequently  since  the 
period  of  your  first  constitution  ? 

Our  regular  meetings  are  once  a  week  ;  these  have  occasion- 
ally been  omitted,  and  sometimes  we  have  had  additional  meet- 
ings. 

Have  you  found  that  any  obstacles  have  been  interposed  to 
the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Board  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  members  of  it  are  of  different  religious  persuasions  ? 
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Not  in  the  least ;  we  have  never  had  a  division  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

Is  it  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  Board  to  provide  or  approve 
of  masters  for  the  schools  in  the  country  ? 

We  only  approve  of  them  in  the  mean  time,  as  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  any  thing  towards  providing  them  ;  but  we  re- 
quire certificates  of  their  fitness,  and  it  is  in  contemplation,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  us,  when  we 
are  able  to  do  so,  to  examine  them,  that  we  may  be  able  to  form 
a  more  perfect  opinion  of  their  qualifications  from  our  own 
knowledge  of  them.  There  have  been  also  two  classes  brought 
up  from  the  country,  of  about  twenty  each,  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, who  have  been  under  teaching  about  three  months. 

Have  they  been  under  teaching  at  your  own  school  in  Dub- 
lin ? 

Yes. 

Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  advisable,  if  possible, 
to  train  masters  for  a  considerably  longer  period  than  three 
months  ? 

I  should  think  it  quite  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
system  to  do  so.  In  Ireland,  the  schoolmasters  for  the  poor  are 
of  a  very  inferior  description  indeed;  particularly  with  regard  to 
general  intelligence. 

Have  you  formed  any  estimate,  either  by  yourself,  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  members  of  the  Board,  of  what  time  it  would 
\  be  desirable  to  keep  schoolmasters  under  training? 

We  agreed  to  a  recommendation  upon  that  subject,which  was 
submitted  to  the  Government,  in  which  the  Board  were  unanimous. 
It  is  as  follows.  'All  students  entering  these  academies  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  teachers  under  the  national  system,  are  to  be 
examined  on  an  entrance  course.  They  should  be  required  to 
study  in  the  academy  at  least  two  full  years  ;  during  which  time 
they  should  receive  instruction,  not  merely  in  the  different  branch- 
es of  knowledge  specified,  but  be  practised  in  teaching  in  the 
model  school.' 

Does  the  Board  mention  the  age  at  which  the  persons  intend- 
ed for  schoolmasters  should  enter  ? 

I'heir  recommendation  is,  that  the  entrance  examinition 
should  not  be  received  till  the  student  is  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Does  it  appear  to  you,  speaking  generally  without  reference 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  England  or  any  other  country  in  Kurope,  to  have  a  set 
of  schoolmasters  well  trained,  and  who  could  be  sufficiently  guar- 
anteed to  the  country  as  good  schoolmasters  ? 
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I  should  conceive  very  highly  so,  for  any  country  whatever. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  will  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  are  they  intended, 
that  they  should  have  some  practice  in  teaching  at  a  considera- 
ble school  before  they  go  out  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  They  have  recommend- 
ed that  measure,  namely,  to  have  model  schools  connected 
with  the  academies,  for  training  masters,  where  they  can  be  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  teaching.  When  I  spoke  of  training,  I 
included  education  generally.  The  Kildare-place  Society  did  not 
educate,  but  merely  trained  the  teachers  to  conduct  schools.  But 
what  we  conceive  to  be  peculiarly  important  is,  that  they  should 
be  educated  as  well  as  trained. 

When  you  say  that  they  should  be  educated,  you  mean  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge  should  be  imparted  to  them 
before  they  set  out  as  schoolmasters  ? 

Yes  ;  the  improvements  that  have  been  introduced  latterly  in- 
to education,  particularly  in  Scotland,  require  a  considerable 
degree  of  education  to  enable  the  schoolmasters  to  carry  them 
into  practice.  Every  subject  brought  forward  in  the  reading  les- 
sons, must  be  explained,  and  the  master  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  questions  that  the  children  may  put  to  him  ;  and 
this  he  cannot  do  without  considerable  information. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  by  the  Scottish  method  you  have 
mentioned,  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  on  the  old  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  principally  by  teaching  the  boys  to  exercise 
their  own  minds  ? 

1  think  a  very  great  improvement  indeed. 

Has  that  system  been  adopted  in  your  own  model-school  in 
Dublin  ? 

It  has,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  hitherto  to  adopt  it.  We 
had  no  books  at  first,  adapted  to  that  system  of  teaching  ;  we 
have  been  gradually  accumulating  books,  the  chief  object  of 
which  is  to  convey  information  on  various  subjects,  while  the 
children  are  learning  to  read ;  and  we  have  in  our  model-school 
pursued  that  system  of  instruction. 

Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  process  which  wag 
gone  through  with  respect  to  those  whom  you  have  trained  as 
schoolmasters  ? 

The  head  master  went  through  our  reading  books  with  them, 
explaining  the  different  subjects  which  occurred  in  these  books. 
They  were  also  exercised  in  reading,  English  grammar,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  and  mathematical  sciences  ;  they  were  from 
time  to  time,  taken  into  the  school  to  learn  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing recommended  by  the  Board,  and  were  also  exercised,  from 
time  to  time,  in  teaching  classes  themselves. 
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Supposing  that  were  adopted  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  al- 
ready in  use  in  America — periodical  conferences  of  teachers  in 
the  capita] — wou!d  not  that  be  a  great  auxiliary  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board,  in  the  information  which  they  necessarily 
would  furnish,  of  the  state  of  education,  and  the  progresi  of 
particular  methods  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? 

I  think  it  would. 

Do  you  think  that  course,  combined  with  training  8chooIs,wou]d 
give  all  the  information  which  they  could  possibly  require  ? 

I  think  it  would. 

Would  you  trust  the  management^  in  any  manner,  to  an  in- 
corporated body  of  teachers  ? 

No. 

What  are  the  inconveniences  you  see  resulting  from  entrust- 
ing them  with  such  power  ? 

My  notion  is,  that  those  who  are  to  control  education  in  Ire- 
land, should  be  persons  possessing  qualifications  of  a  nature  quite 
different  from  those  that  one  could  expect  to  be  possessed  by 
teachers  in  general.  You  have  not  merely  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  teaching,  but  you  have  to  consider  many  questions  of 
great  public  importance  :  you  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  regard 
to  public  feeling ;  you  must  be  prepared  to  yield  your  own  opin- 
ions or  your  own  prejudices  upon  many  points,  and  to  consider 
not  only  what  is  right  in  the  abstract,  but  what  is  right  in  the 
particular  stateof  the  country,  and  what  is  likely  to  prove  accepta- 
ble to  the  country.  Now  persons  bred  up  to  a  particular  pro- 
fession, frequently,  from  particular  views  and  habits,  endeavor 
to  make  all  principles  and  considerations  bend  to  them. 

3. — Duties  or  School  Inspectors. 

In  examining  the  Inspectors,  have  you  any  set  series  of  ques- 
tions in  your  examinations,  or  is  it  left  entirely  to  the  option  of 
the  Commissioners  who  happen  to  be  present  ? 

It  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
who  happen  to  be  present,  and  who  certainly  work  the  candi- 
date pretty  fully. 

Is  a  certain  number  of  members  required  to  constitute  a 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
the  Board  ? 

Three  members  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  Board,  and  a 
Board  so  constituted  may  transact  any  business ;  but  whenever 
an  inspector  has  been  appointed,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  five  mem- 
bers at  least  have  attended. 

How  are  the  Inspectors  paid  ? 

21* 
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The  Inspectors  receive  a  certain  annual  sum  in  lieu  of  all  al- 
lowances. 

What  is  the  amount  of  that  sum? 

It  is  now  £300  a  year. 

How  many  inspectors  have  you? 

We  have  eight  inspectors. 

Do  you  find  that  number  sufficient? 

For  the  present. 

Is  the  £300  a  year,  over  and  above  his  travelling  expenses  ? 

No,  all  expenses  are  inchided. 

What  are  the  duties  which  the  Inspectors  have  to  discharge  ? 

They  have  to  visit  the  several  schools,  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  them,  to  ascertain  whether  the  rules  of  the  Board  are 
strictly  observed,  and  to  report  to  us  the  result. 

Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  your  mode  of  payment  to  make  them 
extremely  anxious  to  get  through  their  business  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  abridge  their  travelling  expenses  as  much  as  possi- 
ble? 

It  is  ;  but  we  take  care  to  keep  them  constantly  out  for  at 
least  nine  months  of  the  year.  So  soon  as  they  return  from  one 
circuit,  they  are  sent  to  another. 

You  do  not  confine  them  to  a  particular  circuit? 

No,  we  change  them. 

Do  they  visit  each  school  at  particular  periods,  or  are  tliey 
visiting  the  same  school,  sometimes  in  one  month  and  sometimes 
another  ? 

Sometimes  one  month,  and  sometimes  another. 

Do  you  find  that  to  answer  much  better  than  visiting  peri- 
odically ? 

Yes ;  we  think  it  better  that  the  people  should  not  have  any 
notice  when  they  are  coming. 

Have  the  Board  summary  power  of  dismissal,  or  snspensino 
of  their  officers,  without  any  reference  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? 

Absolute  power;  we  never  communicate  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  any  act  with  respect  to  our  officers. 

Do  you  contemplate  to  give  any  superannuation  to  inspectors 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service  ? 

I  wiiih  we  were  enabled  to  grant  superannuations  to  persons 
who  may  become  unable  to  work. 

You  think  it  would  be  incentive  to  the  correct  performance  of 
duty? 

I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  not  only  that  the  inspec- 
tors should  have  su|)erannuations,  but  the  masters  also. 

Would  you  extend  the  number  of  inspectors  ? 

The  number  of  inspectors  must  be  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  schools  increased.    . 
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Do  you  find  that  they  have  sufficient  occupation  now  ? 

They  have. 

At  present  how  often  do  they  visit  each  school  on  the  aver* 
age? 

Once  a  year. 

Do  you  ihink  that  is  sufficient  ? 

No  ;  I  think  they  should  visit  each  school  twice  a  year. 

Do  you  think  they  have  time,  at  present,  to  visit  each  school 
more  than  once  a  year? 

I  think  they  have  not,  provided  they  examine  the  school  with 
the  attention  that  we  require. 

Supposing  a  school  of  150  to  200  pupils ;  what  time  do  you 
think  an  efficient  inspection  would  take  ? 

An  efficient  insfiection  would  take  the  best  part  of  the  dtiy. 

Is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  extended  to  the  examination  of 
the  pupils  ? 

He  should  put  general  questions  to  the  pupils,  without  any 
fixed  course  of  examination,  to  ascertain  their  proficiency. 

Do  you  hold  the  inspectors  responsible  for  ascertaining  that  the 
pupils,  generally,  have  made  the  progress  that  is  expected  during 
the  period  ? 

Certainly  ;  and  to  report  to  us  accordingly. 

Do  you  require  the  inspector  to  furnish  you  with  minutes  of 
the  kind  of  inspeclion  he  has  made  ? 

He  has  a  form  of  report,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  to  us 
upon  each  school. 

4. — Normal  Schools. 

What  progress  have  you  made  in  the  establishment  of  Nor- 
mal Schools? 

We  have  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  Tyrone-House  and 
grounds,  in  Dublin,  where  we  intend  establishing  a  National 
Normal  School. 

In  the  estimates  remitted  to  Parliament  this  year,  for  the  ex^ 
penses  of  your  Board,  there  is  an  item  amounting  to  £11,000, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Normal  School ;  does  not  that  appear  a  very  large  sum? 

The  house  and  land  taken  together,  I  do  not  think  purchased 
at  a  high  rate ;  there  are,  I  think,  four  acres  of  land  within  the 
city  of  Dublin,  annexed  to  the  house.  The  purchase  was  made 
for  us  through  the  Architect  of  the  Board  of  Works.  He  settled 
the  price,  and  he  it  was,  who  first  informed  us  that  we  could 
purchase  the  place  in  question.  We  had  requested  him  previ- 
ously to  look  out  for  a  suitable  place  for  us.     He  is  a  person  of 
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very  extensive  information,  who  has,  I  believe,  rendered  very 
.  great  service  to  the  public,  in  reducing  the  expense  of  public 
works  in  Ireland. 

What  are  the  accommodations  in  Tyrone-House?  How  many 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School  do  you  think  it  will  accommodate? 

We  expect  to  have  400  teachers  at  a  time ;  in  addition  to 
which,we  shall  have  a  vast  number  of  children,  I  have  no  doubt, 
attending  our  Model  Schools. 

*    What  additional  buildings  will  be  necessary  to  carry  into  full 
effect,  the  plan  of  this  extensive  Normal  School  ? 

We  shall  require  lecture-rooms  and  school-rooms ;  the  house 
itself,  I  think,  will  be  required  for  the  official  establishment,  and 
for  ware-rooms,  &c.  It  miust  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we,  in  ef- 
fect, carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  books  and  school  requisites, 
for  which  we  require  very  considerable  accommodations. 

Would  the  Normal  schools,  in  the  provinces,  be  of  an  inferior 
kind  to  the  great  Normal  school  in  Dublin? 

Yes  ;  we  propose  having  32  Normal  schools  for  Ireland. 

How  many  masters  would  you  contemplate  for  the  whole  of 
your  schools? 

Five  thousand. 

How  many  would  it  be  necessary  to  supply  from  the  Normal 
schools  every  year? 

At  first,  till  we  got  them  completed,  we  should  require  to  bring 
out  500  a  year ;  and  afterwards,  to  keep  the  number  to  5000,  it 
would  be  necessary,  I  conceive,  to  bring  out  from  100  to  200  a 
year. 

Would  you  require  22  Normal  schools? 

Those  Normal  schools  will  be  model  schools  also,  for  each 
county,  or  rather  district  schools.  We  propose  to  have  one 
chief  school  for  each  county,  and  that  the  master  there  should 
have  £100;  that  would  be  an  advancement  beyond  the  primary 
school.  Then  we  propose  that  he  should  have  two  assistants,who 
should  have  £52  a  year  each ;  thus  there  would  be  about  90 
places  of  advancement. 

Do  you  find  that,  at  present,  there  is  a  great  demand  among 
the  people  for  the  situation  of  teacher  in  the  several  schools 
which  you  have  established  ? 

There  is ;  but  the  candidates  are  not  at  all  of  the  class  that  I 
could  wish  them  to  be. 

5. — Houses  for  Schoolmasters. 

In  what  way  is  the  land  provided  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses  ? 
The  applicant  for  the  land  is  obliged  to  provide  the  land  as 
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wel]  as  he  can.   There  are  frequently  great  difficalties  in  obtain- 
ng  land  for  the  purpose. 

But  the  Buard  is  at  no  expense  in  procuring  the  land  upon 
which  the  schools  are  to  be  biult? 

No. 

Would  you  give  authority  to  the  Board  to  procure  the  nec- 
essary land,  either  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  schools  ? 

1  would  ;  in  like  nnanner  as  authority  is  granted  to  diflfereDt 
public  Boards  to  take  land  where  necessary  for  public  porposes, 
paying  a  due  price  for  it. 

Do  you  think  it  wouki  be  the  more  judieiousarnnigenientthat 
the  land  for  schools  should  be  vested  generally  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  Board  in  trust  for  the  public,  or  in  the  hands  of  private  trus- 
tees, under  the  direction  of  the  Board  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  best  to  vest  the  whole  of  the  school  houses 
in  the  Board,  as  a  corporate  body,  having  perpetual  succession. 

Would  you  add  to  that,  schoolmasters'  houses? 

Yes. 

Mi/sht  there  not  be  many  cases  in  which  an  individual  would 
be  wiUing  to  give  up  the  use  of  a  house,  to  a  schoolmaster  gratu- 
itously, who  yet  might  not  be  willing  to  mdie  a  grant  lios  Board 
in  perpetuity  ;  and  equally  so  with  respect  to  school  houses? 

No  doubt  there  might  be  such  cases ;  but  I  think  that  the 
Board  should  be  authorized  to  deal  with  any  unwillingness,  by 
having  a  power  of  compelling  persons  to  convey  land  for  the 
purpose,  at  a  fair  price,  guarding  at  the  same  time,  the  owners 
or  proprietors  of  land  from  having  their  parks  or  their  gardens 
entered,  and  so  forth,  in  the  usual  way  in  which  powers  given 
to  pulilic  bodies  to  take  lands  for  public  purposes  are  qualified. 

Of  course  it  should  be  subject  to  the  obligation  of  giving  it 
back  to  the  owner,  in  case  of  the  school  not  being  continued? 

I  see  no  possible  objection  to  that  provision,  he  paying  back 
a  fair  price  for  it. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  difficulties  or  inconveniences  from  the 
present  system  of  vesting  schools  in  other  trustees  than  the 
Board? 

There  is  always  a  degree  of  inconvenience  produced  by  vest- 
ing lands  in  trustees  for  those  purposes  :  the  lands  may  become 
vested  in  persons  who  are  not  fit  to  be  trustees,  and  who  are  un- 
willing to  act  as  trustees  ;  and  then  one  may  be  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  a  court  of  equity  to  compel  the  person 
in  whom  the  land  is  vested  to  do  the  necessary  acts,  either  for 
maintaining  the  school,  or  having  trustees  appointed. 

What  would  you  consider  a  proper  quantity  of  land  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  purposes  of  those  schools  in  each  case? 
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In  general,  I  should  flay,  sufficient  to  afford  a  site  for  a  school 
house,  and  teacher's  apartments,  and  about  an  acre  of  land  for 
a  garden. 

Would  you,  in  some  particular  cases,  extend  the  quantity  of 
ground  which  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  procure 
lor  the  erection  of  schools  ;  such  for  instance,  as  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  schools  in  rural  districts? 

I  think  there  should  be  a  garden  annexed  to  every  rural  school, 
in  which  the  children  may  receive  information  on  points  of  ag- 
riculture and  gardening.  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  agricultural  schools,  to  each  of  which  there  should  be 
annexed  a  farm  of  not  less  than  100  acres  ;  but  1  do  not  con- 
sider that  there  would  be  more  than  10  of  those  required  for  the 
whole  country.  The  land  required  for  those  purposes  might  be 
taken  on  lease. 
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Tni»  is-  the  name  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  to  an 
institution,  which  at  present  exists  only  in  the  mind,  and  on  the 
manuscripts  of  its  projector,  but  which  we  should  rejoice  lo  see 
in  actual  operation.  The  mtention  is  to  have  it  located  in  the 
township  of  Cohasset,  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  We 
have  been  permitted  to  examine  numerous  drawings  of  the  build- 
ings proposed ;  and  to  make  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  pro- 
prietors several  extracts.     The  following  are  lunong  the  number. 

'  We  wish  to  see  an  Acadeniy  established,  which  shall  prove 
at  once  the  best  means  of  education,  as  well  as  exhibit  the  happy 
results  which  appear  in  the  employment  of  them.  We  wish  to 
see  a  system  of  instruction  in  operation  which  shall  educate  the 
whole  bting  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  render  him  fit,  in  all 
respects,  to  enter  upon  the  varied  duties  of  life.  To  do  this,  we 
must  erect  our  buildings,  lay  out  our  grounds,  engage  able  in- 
structers,  and  secure  every  influence  which  tends  to  develop 
and  exalt  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

He  should  be  taught  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  social  circle.  He  should  be  led  to  honor 
his  father  and  mother,  and  to  appreciate  domestic  happiness. 
He  should  be  taught  the  nature  of  busineto  relations — the  duties 
of  men  in  their  common  transactions  with  each  other.  He  should 
be  taught  the  nature  of  crime,  and  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  be 
led  to  practise  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  a  privilege. — He 
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should  be  taught  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing,  and 
the  extent  of  production  and  consumption.  He  ^hould  be  taught 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  of  national  treaties  regulating 
trade  and  the  rights  of  citizens.  He  should  be  taught  the  pro* 
perties  and  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  extent  of  its  rich  and 
diversified  products.  He  should  be  taught  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  and  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  forms  and  principles  of  foreign  governments.  He  should 
be  taught  the  natural  economy  of  the  animal  creation,  and  be 
made  familiar  with  the  intellectual,  moral,  physiological,  ana- 
tomical and  organic  laws  of  his  own  system.  His  education 
should  have  reference  to  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  which  life 
requires ;  to  self-command  and  benevoleuce ;  to  whatever  con- 
fers dignity  or  ornament  on  human  nature — whatever  opens  pure 
and  innocent  sources  of  enjoyment — whatever  contributes  to  el- 
evate man,  as  a  thinking,  serial  and  accountable  being,  for  un- 
dying growth  and  imprt>vement.  And  as  he  is  led  to  observe 
and  understand  all  those  principles  and  things,  he  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  sacred  laws  of  obedience  and  dependence,  which 
the  Creator  has  established  throughout  the  moral  and  physical 
world,  and  the  inevitable  sutfering  which  follows  every  abuse 
and  violation  of  them.' 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  at  which  the  friends  of  the  New 
England  Academy  dare  to  aim.  The  course  of  instruction  pro- 
posed, is  presented  in  the  following  outline  of^studies. 

*  I.  Intellectual. — Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mathe- 
matics, Drawing,  Book  Keeping,  Geography,  History,  Natural 
History,  Botany,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  i^gricuhure.  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Elocution,  Music,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages. 

H.  Moral. — Moral  Philosophy,  Religion,  (not  doctrines) 
Natural  Theology,  Biography,  History  of  Man  and  of  Sects. 

HL  Physical. — Dancing,  Fencing,  Riding,  Swimming,  and 
such  exercises  and  games  as  health  may  require.' 

The  following  farther  remarks  and  explanations  of  the  princi- 
ples and  plan  of  the  proposed  institution,  are  from  the  same 
source  with  the  former. 

'  A  plan  contemplating  so  much,  may  be  objected  to,  as  being 
too  extensive  for  persons  in  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  such 
an  objection  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  subject.  If  edu- 
cation be  important,  then  to  provide  any  thing  short  of  the  best^ 
is  to  sanction  a  work  imperfectly  done.  If  all  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  price  of  that  course  of  instruction  which  our  natures  and 
the  good  of  society  demand,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
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public  to  provide  Institutions  for  them  at  the  public  charge. 
Whatever  is  for  the  good  of  an  individual  is  for  the  good  of  all ; 
and  however  liberal  the  measures  of  government  may  be  in  re- 
lation to  education,  any  expenditure  cannot  be  too  much,  provi- 
ded it  be  made  after  mature  deUberation,  and  from  judicious 
motives.' 

'  Such  an  institution,'  it  is  added,  *  is  alike  important  to  the  me- 
chanic, merchant,  farmer,  mariner  and  professional  man.  It 
virould  lead  men  of  different  vocations  to  act  together  in  good 
harmony,  and  to  appreciate,  with  candor  and  justice,  each  oth- 
ers' views  and  feelings.  It  is  calculated  to  remove  the  many 
causes  of  jealousy  and  envy  which  disturb  the  quiet  of  society ; 
and  every  one  would  be  sufficiently  liberalized  and  refined  free- 
ly to  exchange  kind  offices  and  privileges  with  his  neighbor. 
Besides,  there  is  no  reason  why  education  should  be  varied  under 
any  circumstances,  unless  such  variation  has  in  view  a  particular 
profession,  which  requires  particular  knowledge  unnecessary  for 
all  to  possess,  or  some  peculiarity  of  talent  which  f6rms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  endowments  of  nature.' 

It  is  proposed  to  vest  the  government  of  the  Academy  in  a 
Board  of  Direction  to  be  denominated  the  Council ; — to  consist 
of  a  Chancellor,  twelve  Counsellors,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secre- 
tary, to  be  elected  annually,  by  the  Stockholders.  The  business 
of  Education  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Instruction,  to  be 
composed  of  a  President,  two  Professors,  a  Governor  of  the 
House,  who  shall  be  a  Physician,  and  take  rank  as  a  Professor, 
and  such  "I'utors  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  ;  to  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  council.  A  Board  of  Visitation,  consisting  of  learn- 
ed and  distinguished  men,  is  also  to  be  appointed. 

The  following  are  the  duties  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Board  of  Instruction. 

'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  of  the  details  of  the  Academy,  and  to  cause  all  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  executed  and  respected.  It  shall  be 
his  duty,  in  connection  with  the  professors  and  tutors  to  enter 
into  constant  and  familiar,  but  dignified  intercourse  with  the  pu- 
pils ;  to  perform  the  duties  of  teaching  with  enduring  patience 
and  undeviating  good  temper  ;  to  visit  the  pupils  in  their  dwel- 
lings and  at  their  sports  and  labors  ;  to  accompany  them  in  their 
walks,  rides  and  visits ;  to  advise  them  in  their  plans  and  inves- 
tigations ;  to  consult  their  views  and  feelings,  that  they  may  be 
corrected,  if  wrong ;  and  to  discover  a  deep  and  constant  in* 
terest  in  their  welfare,  by  attending  to  their  habits,  comforts  and 
pleasures. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  unless  performed  by  one 
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of  the  professors,  to  address  the  pupils  on  the  events  of  the  day 
at  its  close,  but  without  mentioning  their  names ;  and  to  ask 
their  attention  to  such  attainments  or  acts  as  are  worthy  to  be 
remembered  ;  and  to  notice  such  faults  or  omissions  as  duty  re- 
quires to  be  avoided. 

It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  professors  and  tutors^  to  reside 
in  the  houses  provided  for  the  pupils,  to  preside  at  the  tables, 
and  to  teach  the  boys  such  lessons  of  etiquette,  as  convenience 
and  propriety  demand  ;  to  enlist  them  in  conversation  while  eat- 
ing, that  they  may  not  eat  with  too  much  haste ;  and  to  be  their 
companions  in  the  reading  and  conversation  rooms.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  prescribe,  in  this  place,  the  various  duties  of  the 
teacher,  as  we  may  resume  the  subject  at  some  future  time,  or 
place  it  in  abler  and  mofe  experienced  hands.  Bui  we  would 
add,  in  the  language  of  another,  that  a  *  teacher  should  be  of 
great  industry,  of  quick  sympathies,  pure  of  morals,  gentle  by 
nature  and  by  breeding,  full  of  kindly  affections,  and  inspired  by 
a  warm  and  large  benevolence — a  man,  in  one  word,  of  a  lofty 
and  noble  character.' 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  house  constantly 
to  guard  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and  to  provide  for  their  physi- 
cal welfare ;  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons  and  ap- 
parel, and  to  the  regularity  of  their  meals  ;  to  provide,  liberally, 
food  of  the  best  quality — allowing  each  pupil  to  ask  for  what 
quantity  he  pleases,  unless  he  has  previously  shown  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  governing  his  own  appetite ;  to  adminster  medicine 
when  necessary ;  and  to  call  in  such  medical  aid  as  extraordi- 
nary cases  of  sickness  may  require.  In  cases  of  serious  illness, 
he  shall  notify  the  parents  of  the  patient ;  stating  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  &c. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  superintend  the 
ground  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  to  see 
that  they  are  kept  in  the  best  order — that  the  buildings  are  dai- 
ly aired,  and,  during  the  cold  season,  properly  heated  ;  to  pro- 
vide such  tools  and  materials  for  the  work  shops  as  the  council 
may  direct,  and  to  exercise  his  best  judgment  in  executing  their 
orders,  so  that  the  strictest  economy  may  be  observed  and  prac- 
tised.' 

The  following  may  be  thought  an  idle  or  unmeaning  ceremo- 
ny by  some  ;  and  by  others  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  mere  im- 
itation of  a  custom  which  has  long  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the 
old  world.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  it  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  promising  features  of  the  whole  plan.  The  reasons 
for  such  a  belief,  our  readers  will  find  elsewhere  stated  in  the 
pages  of  this  work. 
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A.D. 

Has  he  any  hereditary  disease? 

Has  he  any  incidental  diseases  ? 

Has  he  eyer  rcceiyed  any  local  injuries? 

Has  he  any  natural  defects? 

What  has  been  his  mode  of  liring  ? 

Has  he  been  obedient  ? 

Has  he  been  guilty  of  any  yices? 

Has  he  erer  been  whipped  or  struck,  aDd 
if  so«  for  what  ofTenoe  ? 

For  what  Tocation  is  he  intended  ? 

Has  he  expressed  any  choice  ? 

Is  he  furnished  with  the  necessary  cloth- 
ing and  bedding,  &c.? 


'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governer  to  examine  every  can- 
didate presented  for  admission  into  the  academy,  and  to  fill  up 
the  following  blank  certificate,  directed  to  the  president. 

Master  A.  JB.,  born  at 

Names  of  his  parents. 

Their  present  place  of  residence. 

Their  past  health. 

Their  Tocation . 

The  candidate's  constitution. 

His  pa«t  health. 

His  past  habits. 

His  past  occupations. 

His  past  opportunities  for  improTement. 

What  has  been  his  progress  1 

His  weight. 

His  heiffKt. 

Color  of  his  hair. 

Size  of  his  head. 

Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  150  pupils  to  the 
establishment.  They  must  be  at  least  nine,  and  not  over  sev- 
enteen years  of  age.  The  tuition  is  to  be  ^100  a  year,  exclu- 
sive of  board.* 

The  social,  moral  and  religious  duties  of  the  pupils  are  to  be 
secured  by  various  measures  which  we  have  not  now  room  to 
describe.  We  understand,  however,  verbally,  from  the  friends 
of  the  school,  that  religious  duties,  such  as  shall  be  acceptable 
to  the  parents  of  pupils  of  all  denominations  of  christians,  are 
contemplated  ;  and  the  written  scheme  from  which  we  have 
been  permitted  to  make  the  foregoing  extracts,  presents  the  form 
and  plan  of  a  daily  journal,  in  which  it  is  to  be  the  duty  of  ev- 
ery pupil  to  note  his  experiopce,  whether  it  be  favorable  or  not ; 
and  a  false  statement  by  a  pupil,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  flagrant 
offence,  and  to  subject  him  to  loss  of  reputation  in  the  school, 
if  repeated. 

We  should  like  to  extend  our  remarks,  and  add  to  our  ex- 
tracts ;  for  if  the  plan  which  is  contemplated,  can  be  carried 
out,  with  some  trifling  modifications,  such  as  circumstances 
may  suggest  in  the  progress  of  its  execution,  we  believe  it  will 
have  great  influence  in  hastening  the  happy  day,  when  every 
family — at  least  in  New  England — will  be  a  New  England  Aca- 
demy ;  nay,  more,  a  college,  or  university  :  and  when  all  which 
is  truly  valuable  of  a  collegiate  course,  and  all  that  is  desirable 
or  attainable  in  regard  to  physical  and  moral  cultivation  and  per- 
fection, will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  who  attains 
to  what  are  commonly  called  years  of  maturity. 
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In  travelling,  some  time  ago,  in  a  stage  coach,  we  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  gentleman,  on  the  importance  of  devising 
special  means  for  improving  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  inmates 
of  our  factories,  especially  where  many  of  them  are  ignorant,  as 
at  Lowell.  We  were  met  by  the  assertion  that  such  people 
usually  had  do  desire  for  information  or  improvement,  and  that 
all  effort  would  be  so  much  lost  labor.  We  asked  if  there  was 
ever  a  human  being,  not  an  idiot^  who  was  wholly  destitute  of 
a  desire  to  know  ;  and  if  this  curiosity,  €K>  universal,  was  not 
suiBcien^t  to  induce  most  persons  to  attend  gratuitous  lectures 
on  common  things,  in  a  style  adapted  to  their  comprehension* 
The  only  reply  we  could  obtain  was,  that  most  of  the  operatives 
had  not  the  least  desire  whatever  for  knowledge ;  and  that  they  . 
who  thought  otherwise  were  only  to  be  pitied  for  tlieir  own  ig- 
norance. 

This  did  not  satisfy  us,  however^  We  believed,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  believe,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  on  the  earth, 
possessed  of  a  tolerable  share  of  common  sense,  who  does  not 
feel  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  some 
sort ;  and  wherever  this  curiosity  to  know  exists,  the  subject  of 
it  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  There  is  not  a  single  per- 
son— we  venture  to  affirm  it — to  be  found  in  all  the  factories  at 
Lowell,  whose  curiosity  cannot  be  awakened,  excited,  and  in- 
creased, by  a  judicious  oral  instructer  or  lecturer. 

Nor  is  this  opinion  the  result  of  mere  theory.  There  are  so 
many  facts  on  record  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  on  the  subject,  if  we  would.  A  great  number  of  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  on  both  continents ;  and  no  one  which 
has  been  tried  perseveringly  has  ever  failed.  We  safely  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  the  kind. 

An  experiment  made  at  Lanark  in  Scotland,  by  Mr  Da- 
vid DiJe,  more  than  50  years  ago,  on  a  group  of  500  children, 
procured  chiefly  from  work  houses,  and  charities  in  Edinburgh, 
and  carried  out  and  in  a  measure  perfected  by  his  son  in  law,  Mr 
Owen,  is  a  living  record  of  the  truth  of  our  opinion.  So  also 
is  an  experiment  made  by  the  benevolent  Mrs  Fry,  about  twen- 
ty years  ago,  on  the  worst  female  prisoners  in  the  Newgate 
prison,  in  London.  We  might  also  mention  the  eflTorts  made 
a  few  years  since,  in  the  manufactories  of  Leeds,  England ;  and 
in  several  places  on  the  continent. 

The  first  important  experiment  of  the  kind,  made  in  our  own 
country,  was  at  Humphreysville,  about  ten  miles  north-westward 
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of  New  HavcD  in  Connecticut,  nearly  30  years  ago.  Probably 
no  experiment  of  the  kind  was  ever  made  under  circumstances 
more  unfavorable  than  this.  The  laborers  were  ignorant,  and 
many  of  them  vicious ;  and  they  were  of  many  various  nations ; 
American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  &c.  From  a  docu- 
ment published  in  New  Haven,  in  January  1812,  and  signed  by 
seventeen  gentlemen  of  respectability  living  near  the  works,  we 
derive  the  following  interesting  facts. 

'  The  younger  of  the  laborers,  not  only  the  apprentices  but 
many  of  the  rest,  were  instructed  daily  in  spelling,  reading,  wri* 
ting  and  arithmetic,  and  made  a  very  commendable  proficiency. 
Premiums  in  books  and  other  articles  were  often  awarded  to  the 
more  successful  members  of  the  classes,  and  appeared  to  gnper- 
sede,  almost  entirely*  the  necessity  of  punishment.  Great  at- 
tention was  paid  to  their  physical  condition  and  management. 
The  consequences  were  a  striking  improvement,  not  only  in  their 
intellectual,  but  in  their  moral  condition.  NegKgence  and  idle- 
ness in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  and  habits  of  order,  indus- 
try and  cheerfulness  took  their  place.' 

Experiments  have  been  made,  also,  at  the  Dyottville  glass 
works,  near  Philadelphia ;  at  a  manufactory  in  South  Boston ; 
and  in  several  other  places ;  and  with  uniform  good  success. 
The  most  ignorant  and  stupid  become  gradually  interested  by 
coming  in  contact  with  others  already  awakened ;  a  spirit  of 
improvement  becomes  predominant  in  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  prison  or  factory,  where  instruction  has  been  commenced  ; 
and  the  whole  face  of  things  is  soon  ahered  and  aniended. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  cold  insinuation,  that  the  opera-- 
tives  in  our  factories  are  so  degraded,  as  to  render  it  useless  to 
attempt  to  instruct  them?  Can  we  place  the  least  reliance  on 
them?  And,  if  we  except  those  instances  where  such  state- 
ments are  the  mere  echo  of  the  statements  of  others,  what  are 
they  but  an  apology  for  that  selfishness  which  seeks  to  enrich  or 
aggrandize  itself,  by  keeping  in  the  most  abject  ignorance  the 
immortal  spirits,  whose  bodies  are,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
their  eternal  Father,  entrusted  for  a  few  months  or  years  to  their 
care  or  direction? 

And  after  all,  it  is  a  roost  mistaken  selfishness  which  leads  to 
such  base  treatment  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  not  for  the  pecu- 
niary benefit  of  those  who  employ  laborers  in  factories  or  else- 
where, to  keep  them  in  ignorance.  At  least  it  cannot  be  (or 
their  benefit  in  the  end.  No  man  can  enrich  himself  and  his 
posterity  after  him,  by  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  in  this  man- 
ner. The  very  ordinances  of  Jehovah,  in  the  constitution  of 
civic  society,  forbid  it.    The  punishment  of  such  misdeeds  can 
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never  be  wholly  evaded,  until  it  ceases  to  be  true  that  the  sins 
of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

We  conjure  those  individuals  then,  who  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  establish  schools,  lyceums,  lectures,  libraries,  &c.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  operatives  whom  they  employ,  to  take  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration ;  not  merely  as  a  general  duty  to  God 
and  their  fellow  men,  but  also  as  a  duty  to  themselves  and 
their  fiunilies ;  nay,  even  as  a  matter  of  mere  economy. 

We  call  upon  those  friends  of  education — whose  hearts  beat 
high  with  philanthropy — residing  in  the  vicinity  of  large  facto- 
ries, to  exert  themselves  in  endeavoring  to  convince  the  propri- 
etors of  these  establishments  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
improving  every  means  in  their  power  for  promoting  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  social  and  moral  improvement,  not  of  the  chil- 
dren merely  of  their  laborers,  but  of  the  adults  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages.  You  know  not  what  will  be  the  result  of  your  ef- 
forts till  you  have  made  the  experiment.  Perhaps  they  stand 
ready,  even  now,  to  listen  to  your  suggestions,  and  to  co-oper- 
ate with  you  and  your  associates,  in  effecting  the  reformation  you 
seek.  Or  if  not,  perhaps  it  needs  but  your  earnest  and  faithful 
endeavors  to  awaken  them,  and  to  lead  them  to  measures  upon 
which  Divine  Providence  will  bestow  a  most  liberal  blessing. 
Again  we  say,  you  know  not  your  strength,  in  these  cases,  till 
you  have  tried  it.  Moreover  the  work  must  be  done.  It  can- 
not long  be  deferred.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  even  a  low 
public  sentiment  will  not  permit  such  '  blots  to  darken  and  dis- 
grace '  our  country.  The  character  of  the  inmates  of  factories 
and  large  mechanics*  shops  must  and  will  be  elevated  ;  but  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  both  as  respects  the  public  happi- 
ness and  the  public  safety. 

There  are  not  a  few  females,  in  every  manufacturing  village 
of  country,  a  portion  of  whose  time  might  be  devoted  to  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  this  most  desirable  work.  Grant  that  they  have 
not  the  power  in  their  hands — physically  speaking — to  accom- 
plish any  thing  ;  they  have  in  their  hands  a  moral  power,  I  mean 
a  kind  and  degree  of  influence  which  needs  but  to  be  put  forth, 
and  the  work  of  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  Victory  in- 
mates would  soon  be  achieved.  Were  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  persons  to  become  as  com- 
mon a  topic  of  conversation  among  the  ladies  in  their  circles,  as 
some  other  topics  now  are,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  to  remain.  A  change  would  follow  as  inevi- 
tably as  the  magnetic  needle  turns  towards  the  pole. 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


The  following  is  a  repreBentation  of  the  interior  of  a  school 
room,  cooBtructea  according  to  the  recommendalions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Masaachusetta  Board  of  Education,  in  his  late  ei- 
cellent  report  oo  School  Houses. 
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*  CTPLAHATIONfl. 

A  represents  the  Teacher's  DeA. 
B  B  Teacher's  Platform,  from  )  to  -2  feet  in  height. 

C  Step  for  ascending  the  Platform. 
L  L  Cases  for  Books,  ApparatOB,  Cabinet,  &c. 
H  Pupils'  single  Desks,  2  feet  by  18  inches. 
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M  Pupils'  Seats,  1  foot  bj  80  inches* 
1  Aisles,  1  foot  6  inches  in  width. 
D  Place  for  Stove,  if  one  be  used. 
E  Room  for  recitation,  for  retiring  in  case  of  8od« 
den  indisposition,  for  interviews  with  parents, 
when  necessary,  dLC.    It  maj,  also,  be  used 
for  the  Library,  &c. 
F  F  F  F  F  Doors  mto  the  boys'  and  eirls'  entries— from  the 

entries  into  the  school-room,  and  from  the 
school-room  into  the  reci|ation  room. 
6  6  G  G  Windows.    The  windows  on  the  sides  are  not 

lettered. 

'  The  seats  for  small  scholars,  without  desks,  if  needed,  to  be 
movable,  and  placed  as  the  general  arrangement  of  the  school 
shall  render  convenient. 

'  Where  there  is  but  one  teacher,  the  space  between  the  desks 
and  the  entries  are  to  be  used  for  recitation.  Here,  also,  is  the 
place  for  black  boards,  whether  movable  or  attached  to  the  wall. 
This  space  should  be  8,  10,  or  19  feet  wide,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  school. 

^  The  height  of  the  room  should  never  be  less  than  10  or  12 
feet. 

'  The  following  is  designed  to  represent  an  end  view  of  the 
pupils'  Desks  and  Seats. 


*  J  represents  the  Pupils'  Seats,  and  K  the  shape  of  the  board 
or  plank  which  forms  the  side  and  support  of  the  desks. 

'A  light  green  is  perhaps  the  best  color  for  the  scholars'  desks 
and  seats,  as  it  is  more  grateful  than  any  other  to  the  eye.  For 
the  outside  of  the  house,  white  is  the  color  most  universally 
pleasing.' 

We  have  seen  numerous  representations  of  improved  school 
rooms,  not  only  for  our  own  State,  but  for  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  other  States ;  but  no  one,  (as  we  observed  in  our  last  num- 
ber) which  we  have  seen,  comes  so  near  our  own  plan — devel- 
oped many  years  ago— as  that  which  is  here  presented.  The 
general  outlines  of  the  two  arc  the  same ;  but  the  plan  of  Mr 
Mann  is  certainly  an  improved  one.  It  is  more  simple,  and  at 
the  same  time,  more  philosophical  than  any  we  have  before 
seen. 
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The  above  representation  will  probably  create  a  desire  in  all 
wlio  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  common  school  education, 
to  see  the  Report  we  have  alluded  to,  from  which  indeed  the 
above  plan  is  taken  ;  and  we  wish  some  method  were  devised  to 
bring  it  within  their  reach.  All  we  can  do  shall  be  done  to  cir- 
culate it ;  but  for  the  present  we  have  no  other  means  of  doing 
even  this,  except  by  commending  it  warmly,  and  making  large 
extracts  from  it. 

The  Secretary  dwells  at  length  on  the  evils  of  breathing  bad 
air  in  school  rooms,  or  any  where  else  ;  and  adduces  much  evi- 
dence on  this  subject.  Among  other  things,  he  presents  letters 
from  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr  Woodward  of  our 
Lunatic  Hospital.  But  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  of  the  impor- 
tance of  ventilating  school  rooms,  so  much  has  been  said  of  late 
years,  that  the  public  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  ignorant. 
We  would  at  least  charitably  hope  so.  On  the  means  of  ven- 
tilation and  of  warming  a  house  properly  at  the  same  time, 
Mr  Mann,  in  his  Report,  thus  observes. 

'  The  best  apparatus  for  expelling  foul  air  from  a  room  con- 
sists in  the  proper  means  of  introducing  a  supply  of  fresh  warm 
air.  Undoubtedly,  the  best  mode  of  warming  a  room  is  to  have 
a  cellar  under  it,  and  to  place  a  furnace  in  the  cellar.  Some 
place  of  storing  wood,  seems  indispensable  for  every  school- 
house,  and  a  cellar  could  ordinarily  be  dug  and  stoned  as  cheap- 
ly as  a  wood-house  could  be  built.  I  suppose,  also,  that  a  school- 
house  would  be  much  less  exposed  to  take  fire  from  a  furnace 
well  set,  than  from  a  common  fireplace  or  stove. 

*  But  the  great  advantage  of  warming  by  a  furnace  is,  that  all 
parts  of  the  room  are  kept  at  the  same  temperature.  The  air 
presses  outward,  instead  of  inward,  through  every  crack  and 
crevice  in  door  or  window.  No  scholars  are  injured  by  being 
forced  to  sit  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stove  or  fireplace  ;  nor  is  any 
part  of  the  room  encumbered  by  either.  When  the  latter  are 
used,  many  scholars,  who  sit  in  exposed  situations,  will  spend 
half  an  hour  a  day,  and  often  more,  in  going  to  the  fire  to  warm 
themselves ;  an  J,  in  addition  to  those,  whose  comfort  requires 
them  to  go,  idlers,  from  all  sides  of  the  house^,  will  make  it  a 
rendezvous  or  halfway  place,  for  visiting.  With  an  unequal  dif- 
fusion of  heat  in  a  school  warmed  by  a  stove,  or  fireplace,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  always  true,  that  diligent  scholars  will  stay  in  their 
seats  and  suffer,  while  the  lazy  will  go  to  the  fire  to  drone. 

'  Feet  can  be  warmed  or  dried  at  the  orifices  for  admitting  the 
heated  air  from  the  furnace,  as  well  as  at  a  stove.  There  may 
be  two  of  these  orifices,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 
The    setting  of  a   furnace  requires   some  skilf  and  science. 
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We  often  meet  with  a  prejudice  against  farnaceB,  which  belonga 
not  to  the  furnaces  themselves,  but  those  who  set  them.  There 
seems  to  be  no  objection,  except  it  be  that  of  appearance,  against 
setting  the  furnace  so  high  in  the  cellar,  as  that  its  brick  or  soap- 
stone  top  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  room  and  cod* 
stitute  a  part  of  it.' 

Against  lowering  the  windows  to  ventilate  school  rooms — to 
which  we  were  formerly  accustomed — Mr  M.  objects ;  and  with 
some  reason.  Still,  with  care,  we  think  the  evils  to  which  he 
refers  could  be  avoided  ;  at  any  rate,  the  plan  is  better  than 
suffocation.     But  we  will  quote  a  paragraph  of  the  Report. 

^  The  common  expedient  of  letting  down  windows  from  the 
top,  so  that  the  ncMXous  air  may  escape,  and  the  vacuum  be  fill- 
ed with  the  pure,  accomplishes  the  object  in  a  very  imperfect, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  objectionable  manner.  If  there  be 
any  wind  abroad,  or,  if  there  be  a  great  difference  in  tempera'* 
ture,  between  the  external  air  and  the  air  of  the  room,  the  for* 
mer  rushes  in  With  great  violence  and  mingles  with  the  heated 
and  corrupted  air,  so  that  unless  several  rooms-fulls  of  air  bead* 
mitted,  a  portion  of  that  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  use, 
will  still  remain,  while  some  that  has  been  partially  warmed  will 
escape.  But  the  greatest  objection  is  that  the  cold  air  drops  like 
a  shower  bath  upon  the  scholars'  heads  ;-^a  mode  which  all 
agree  in  pronouncing  unhealthful  and  sometimes  dangerous.' 

To  aid  in  r^ulating  the  temperature  of  school  rooms,  Mr 
M.  thus  defends  the  use,  in  all  cases,  of  thermometers. 

*  A  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  every  school-room,  and 
bung  on' the  coolest  side  of  it.  The  proper  temperature  should 
be  determined  by  unchangeable  laws  ;  not  by  the  variable  feel* 
ings  or  caprice  of  any  individual. 

^  Without  a  thermometer,  if  the  teacher  be  habituated  to  live 
in  the  open  air ;  if  he  be  healthy,  vigorous  and  young ;  if  he 
walk  a  mile  or  several  miles  to  school ;  and  especially,  if  he  keep 
upon  his  feet  during  school  hours,  the  scholars  will  be  drilled 
and  scolded  into  a  resignation  to  great  suffering  from  cold. 

Mf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  lead  a  sedentary  life  ;  if  his 
health  be  feeble ;  if  he  step  into  the  school-room  from  a  neigb*- 
boring  door,  he  will,  perhaps  unconsciously,  create  an  artificial 
summer  about  himself,  and  subject  the  children  to  a  perilous 
tranntion  in  temperature,  whenever  they  leave  his  tropical  re«- 
gions.  In  this  way,  a  child's  lungs  may  get  a  wound  in  eariy 
fife,  which  neither  Cuba  nor  the  South  of  France  can  ever  afier- 
vrards  heal. 

'  A  selfish  or  inconsiderate  master  will  bum  a  whole  roonnfull 
of  children  during  the  chill,  and  freeze  them  during  the  fever  of 
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his  own  ague  fits.    They  must  parch  or  congeal,  as  he  shivers 
or  glows. 

^  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  even  the  thermometer 
ceases  to  be  a  guide,  except  in  pure  air.  When  pure  air  enters 
the  lungs  it  evolves  heat.  Its  oxygen  carries  on  the  process, 
(supposed  to  be  combustion,)  necessary  for  that  purpose.  This 
keeps  our  bodies  warm.  It  is  the  reason  why  the  blood  remains 
regularly  at  a  temperature  of  ninctyeight  degrees,  though  the 
air  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  rises  to  that  heat  but  a  few 
times  in  a  year.  The  air  constantly  supplies  to  the  body,  through 
the  medium  of  the  lungs,  the  heat  which  is  constantly  abstract- 
ing by  contact  with  its  surface. 

*  But  it  is  only  through  the  agency  of  the  oxy^n  or  Ufe-sus- 
taining  portion  of  the  air,  that  this  heat  is  supplied.  A  ther- 
mometer, however,  is  insensible  to  this  difference.  It  will  indi- 
cate the  same  degree  of  heat  in  azote,  i.  e.,  in  that  portion  of 
the  air  which  wiU  not  sustain  life,  as  in  oxygen ;  although  a  man 
immersed  in  azote  at  70  or  80  degrees  would  die  of  cold,  if  he 
did  not  of  suffocation.  I  reiterate  the  first  position,  thereforCi 
that  even  a  thermometer  ceases  to  be  a  guide,  except  in  pure 
air. 

^  Ordinarily, we  can  undergo  a  change  of  a  fbw  degrees  in  tem- 
perature, without  danger,  or  serious  inconvenience  ;  but  there 
ifl  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  change  becomes  perilous  and  even 
fatal.  Suppose  in  a  school,  having  a  winter  term  of  only  four 
months,  and  consisting  of  but  fifty  scholars,  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  day,  on  an  average,  is  lost  for  all  purposes  of  study,  in 
consequence  of  the  too  great  heat  or  cold  of  the  room  ;  the  ag- 
gregate loss,  allowing  six  hours  to  a  day,  wiH  be  two  hundred 
days,  or  more  than  eight  months.  And  yet,  in  many  of  our 
schools,  half  the  day,  for  all  purposes  of  improvement,  is,  by  this 
cause  sJone,  substantially  lost. 

'  Every  keeper  of  a  green-house  regulates  its  heat  by  a  ther- 
mometer. The  northern  blasts  which  come  down  upon  the 
blossoms- of  a  farmer's  orchard  or  garden,  chill  him  as  much  as 
them.  When  shall  we  apply  the  same  measure  of  wisdom  to 
the  welfare  of  children,  as  to  that  of  fruits  and  vegetables !  I 
am  told  by  physicians,  that  from  65  to  70  degrees,  is  a  proper 
temperature  for  a  room.  Something,  however,  must  depend 
upon  the  habits  of  the  children.  In  cities,  there  is  generally 
less  exposure  to  cold,  than  in  the  country ;  and  factory  chil- 
dren would  suffer  from  cold,  when  those  employed  in  the  out- 
door occupations  of  agriculture,  would  be  comfortably  warm.' 

In  speaking  of  the  size  of  school  rooms,  we  find  the  fc^owing 
remarks.    On  this  subject  much  more  might  be  said ;  but  it 
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seems  almost  in  vain  to  urge  this  point,  so  strongly  do  the  com- 
munity  cling  to  their  money,  and  grudge  to  expend  it  for  the 
more  important  objects. 

'  In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  it  may  be  observed,  gen- 
erally, that  in  addition  to  the  room  requisite  for  seats  and  desks, 
as  described  below,  there  should  be  an  open  space  all  around 
the  walls,  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half  in  width,  besides  room  for 
common  recitations,  and  for  the  teacher's  desk.  Seats  may  be 
attached  to  the  walls  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  or  for 
the  scholars,  should  it  ever  be  desirable,  for  any  purpose,  to  ar- 
range them  in  a  continuous  Une.  Moveable  benches  may  be 
provided — instead  of  seats  fastened  to  the  wall — to  be  taken 
away,  when  not  wanted  for  use,  and  so  to  leave  that  space  en- 
tirely unoccupied. 

^  Joseph  Lancaster,  in  making  arrangements  for  great  numbers 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  where  cheapness  was  a  main  object, 
allows  nine  feet  area,  on  the  floor,  to  each  scholar.  His  rooms 
were  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  If  only  fifteen  feet  high,  an 
area  of  nine  feet  would  give  one  hundred  and  thirtyfive  cubic 
feet  of  space  to  each  scholar ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirtyfive 
cubic  feet  in  a  room  ten  feet  high,  would  give  to  each  scholar 
an  area  four  feet  in  length,  and  almost  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
width.  £ven  at  this  rate,  a  family  of  six  persons  would  have  a 
room  only  about  eight  feet  by  ten.' 

On  the  subject  of  desks  and  skats  the  report  dwells  at  great- 
er length.  While  readipg  the  extracts  we  have  made  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  our  readers  will  do  well  to  turn  often  to  the 
engraving,  which  will  greatly  aid  them  in  obtaining  a  correct 
view  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  report. 

'  It  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  at  the  present  day, 
amongst  all  professional  teachers,  that  seats,  on  a  horizonUd 
floor,  are  preferable  to  those  which  rise  on  the  sides  or  at  tb-; 
end  of  a  room,  or  both,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  And 
it  is  obviously  a  great  fault  in  the  construction  of  a  room,  if, 
when  a  class  is  brought  upon  the  floor  to  recite,  the  teacher  is 
obliged  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  school,  when  he  looks  at  the 
class,  or  upon  the  class  when  he  looks  at  the  school.  A  level 
floor  also  increases  the  space  for  air,  and  as  the  room  is  warmed 
downwards,  it  makes  the  temperature  more  equable.' 

This  paragraph  we  do  not  quite  understand.  We  have  been 
taught — and  experience  and  observation  seem  to  have  confirm- 
ed the  sentiment — that  rooms  were  warmed  upwards,  and  not 
downwards.  True,  we  like  level  floors ;  but  not  for  this  reason. 
But  to  proceed. 
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*  The  seatt  with  desks  should  be  arranged  in  parallel  lines, 
lengthwise  of  the  room,  with  aisles  between,  each  seat  to  ac- 
commodate one  scholar  only.  Although  it  would  be  better  that 
they  should  be  moveable,  yet  this  cannot,  perhaps,  ordinarily  be 
done  for  district  schools.  The  front  side  of  one  seat  may  be  the 
back  of  the  next  in  the  row.  Eighteen  inches  is,  perhaps,  a  suit- 
able width  for  the  aisles.  Each  desk  should  be  two  feet  long, 
and  not  less  than  one  foot  and  six  inches  wide.  A  width  of  one 
foot  and  nine  inches  would  be  better. 

^  In  some  houses,  the  seats  connected  with  single  desks  are  one 
foot  square,  and  are  placed  behind  the  middle  of  the  desks ;  in 
others,  the  seats  are  one  foot  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  desks.  It 
may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  place  two  scholars  temporarily  on 
the  same  seat,  as  for  the  purpose  of  reading  from  the  same  book. 
The  former  arrangement  would  make  this  impracticable. 

^  The  children  will  sit  more  easily  and  more  upright,  if  the  back 
of  the  seats  sk>pe  a  little  from  them,  at  the  shoulder  blades ;  and 
also,  if  the  seats  themselves  incline  a  litde — the  front  part  being 
a  little  the  highest.  The  forward  part  of  the  desk  should  be 
level  for  about  three  or  four  inches.  The  residue  should  have 
a  slight  inclination.  A  slope  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  a  foot, 
would,  probably,  be  sufficient.*  It  should  not  be  so  great,  as 
that  the  books  and  slates  would  slide  off. 

'  For  the  deposit  of  books,  and  so  forth,  there  may  be  a  shelf 
under  the  desk,  or  the  desk  may  be  a  box,  with  a  cover,  hung 
upon  hinges  for  a  lid.  The  first  method  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  a  lid,  by  which  books,  pencils,  and  so  forth,  are 
sometimes  thrown  upon  the  floor,  or  upon  the  front  neighbor. 
The  shelf,  however,  is  far  less  convenient,  and  the  contents  are 
liable  to  be  perpetually  dropped  out.  The  box  and  lid  on  the 
whole  seem  much  preferable,  the  sloping  part  of  the  cover  to 
constitute  the  lid. 

'  For  the  security  of  the  desks,  locks  and  keys  are  sometimes 
used.  But  the  keys  will  occasionally  be  lost,  by  accident ;  and 
sometimes,  by  bad  scholars,  on  purpose.  Besides,  what  appal- 
ling images  throng  the  mind,  at  the  reflection,  that  the  earliest 
associations  of  children  in  regard  to  the  security  of  property 
amongst  themselves,  must  be  of  locks  and  hiding  places,  instead 
of  honesty  and  justice  ! 

'  The  board  which  makes  the  front  of  one  seat  and  the  back 
of  the  next,  should  rise,  perhaps  a  coujde  of  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  horicontal  part  of  the  desk,  to  prevent  things  from 

*  We  do  not  believa  in  the  neeettity  of  anj  ilope ;  bat  it  ii  a  matter  of  too 
litUe  coniequence  to  dwell  upon  long.— £o. 
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sliding  off  forwards.  Into  this  horizontal  part  of  the  desk,  the 
inkstands  may  be  let ;  so  loosely,  however,  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  taken  out  to  be  filled ;  and  so  deep,  that  their  tops  will  be 
on  a  level  with  the  desks.  They  may  be  covered,  either  with  a 
metallic  lid,  resembling  a  butt  hinge,  to  rise  and  fall ;  or,  which 
is  better,  with  a  common  slide,  or  with  a  flat  circular  piece  of 
pewter,  having  a  stem  projecting  on  one  side,  like  the  stem  of  a 
watch,  through  which  a  nail  or  screw  nlay  be  driven,  not  tightly, 
but  so  that  the  cover  may  be  made  to  slide  over  or  oflT  the  ori- 
fice of  the  inkstand,  on  the  nail  or  screw,  as  a  hinge. 

'  Instead  of  the  form  of  desks,  above  described,  I  have  seen 
some  constructed  after  the  plan  of  Alcott's  Prize  Essay,  in 
which  the  box  or  case  for  the  books,  and  so  forth,  is  in  the  front 
part  of  the  desk ;  that  is,  in  the  horizontal  and  not  the  sloping 
part  of  the  desk  above  described.  They  are  made  about  eight 
inches  in  width,  and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  largest  atlases, 
slates  and  writing  books,  when  placed  edgewise,  for  which  pur- 
pose, an  inch  or  two  on  one  side  of  the  box  is  partitioned  off. 
The  lid  is  hung  on  hinges,  as  above  described  ;  and  when  shut, 
forms  a  part  of  the  desk. 

*  Last  year  a  gentleman  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  offered  a  hand- 
some premium  for  the  best  form  of  a  desk  for  schools.  Several 
plans  were  submitted  to  the  judges,  selected  to  award  the  pre- 
mium. They  decided  in  favor  of  a  desk,  designed  to  accom- 
modate two  scholars,  upon  one  seat.  The  desk  was  a  tight  box, 
without  any  lid,  but  having  an  oblong  opening,  at  each  end^ 
large  enough  to  admit  books,  slates,  &c.  In  this  way,  what- 
ever was  put  in  or  taken  out  of  the  desk  would  be  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  teacher  and  scholars. 

'  The  edge  of  the  desk  and  of  the  seat,  should  be  in  the  same 
perpendicular  line.  This  will  not  allow  the  scholar  to  stand  up 
in  front  of  his  seat ;  but  if  the  seats  and  desks  are  single,  he  can 
stand  on  one  side  of  the  seat.  If  the  seats  and  desks  are  de- 
signed for  two  scholars,  then  the  corner  of  each  scholar's  seat 
may  be  cut  off,  as  in  the  representation  below. 


1 

't/'^ 

5^"T" 

^  Here  the  scholar  can  stand  up  in  the  corner  a,  or  sit  upon 
the  seat  b. 

'  In  r^ard  to  the  height  of  the  seats,  it  is  common  to  give  ex- 
act measurements.  But  inflexible  rules  will  never  fit  varying 
circumstances.     Some  school  rooms  are  for  females ;  others  for 
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boys  only.  In  factory  villages,  usually,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
scholars  are  young ;  while,  in  one  county  in  the  State,  great 
numbers  of  the  males  attending  school,  during  the  winter  term, 
are  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  follow  unvarying  rules, 
therefore,  would  aggrieve  as  many  as  it  would  accommodate. 
But  the  principles  to  be  observed,  are  few  and  capable  of  a  de- 
finite exposition. 

<A  living  child  cannot  be  expected  to  sit  still,  unless  he  has  a 
support  to  his  back,  and  a  firm  resting  place  for  his  feet.  As  a 
scholar  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  the  knee  joint  forming  a  right 
angle,  and  the  feet  being  planted  horizontally  on  the  floor,  no 
pressure  whatever  should  come  upon  the  thigh  bone  where  it 
crosses  the  edge  of  the  seat.  If  obliged  to  sit  upon  too  high  a 
seat,  a  foot  board  or  block  should  always  be  provided  for  the 
feet  to  rest  upon. 

'  Children  sometimes  go  to  school  at  an  age  when  many  of  their 
bones  are  almost  as  limber  as  a  green  withe,  when  almost  any 
one  of  the  numerous  joints  in  the  body  may  be  loosened  or  dis- 
torted. They  go  almost  as  early,  as  when  the  Chinese  turn 
their  children's  feet  into  the  shape  of  horses'  hoofs  ;  or,  when 
some  tribes  of  Indians  make  their  children's  heads  as  square  as 
a  joiner's  box.  And,  at  this  period  of  life,  when  portions  of 
the  bones  are  but  little  more  than  cartilage,  and  the  muscles  will 
stretch  like  sheep's  leather,  the  question  is,  whether  the  seats 
shall  be  conformed  to  the  children,  or  the  children  shall  be  de- 
formed to  the  seats. 

*  I  am  informed  by  surgeons  and  physicians,  that  a  pupil,  when 
writing,  should  face  the  writing  desk  squarely.  This  position 
avoids  all  unequal  lateral  pressure  upon  the  spinal  column,  and 
of  course  all  unequal  tension  of  the  muscles  on  either  side  of  it. 
It  also  interferes  least  with  the  free  play  of  the  thoracic  viscera, 
which  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  The  edge  of  the  desk 
should  then  be  an  inch  or  two  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  as 
the  arm  hangs  nearly  by  the  side.  Any  slight  want  of  exact 
adjustment  can  be  corrected,  by  extending  the  elbow  farther 
from,  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  body. 

'  The  height^of  the  seats  and  desks  should  of  course  be  gradu- 
ated, to  fit  the  different  sizes  of  the  scholars  ;  the  smallest  schol- 
ars sitting  nearest  the  teacher's  desk. 

'  The  arrangement  of  seats  without  desks,  for  small  scholars, 
when  needed,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  explanation.  Their 
proper  position  will  depend  upon  the  other  arrangements  of  the 
school  room.  Long  benches,  having  separate  chair- shaped  seats, 
but  with  a  continuous  back,  are  sometimes  used. 
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^  The  place  for  hanging  hats,  bonnets,  and  so  forth,  will  also 
depend  upon  the  general  construction  of  the  house.  It  should 
be  such  as  to  encourage  habits  of  neatness  and  order. 

^  The  instructor's  desk  should  be  upon  a  platform,  raised  so  high 
as  to  give  him  a  view  of  the  persons  of  the  pupils  above  their 
desks.  When  the  school  is  not  large,  it  should  be' at  the  end  of 
the  room.  It  should  overlook  the  play-ground.  Cases  for  the 
deposit  and  preservation  of  the  apparatus  and  library,  should  be 
near  the  desk,  except  where  a  separate  apartment  is  provided. 
A  teacher  without  apparatus — however  numerous  may  be  his 
books — is  like  a  mechanic  with  but  half  a  set  of  tools. 

'  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts is  about  fifty.  When  the  school  is  large,  there  should  be 
a  separation  of  the  older  from  the  younger  children,  and  the  lat- 
ter, at  least,  placed  under  the  care  of  a  female  teacher.  The 
opinion  is  almost  universal,  in  this  State,  that  female  teaching 
for  young  children  is,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  male.  If  the 
number  of  the  older  scholars  be  large,  there  should  be  a  separate 
recitation  room,  and  a  door  and  an  entry  for  the  entrance  and 
accommodation  of  each  sex. 

'  In  very  large  schools,  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  have 
desks,  sufficiently  long  to  accommodate  six  or  more  scholars, 
with  chairs,  listened  to  the  floor  for  seats,  and  a  space  between 
the  chairs  and  the  next  tier  of  desks,  for  passing  in  and  out.  In 
such  cases,  the  desks  may  be  placed  longitudinally,  and  the 
teacher's  platform  for  himself  and  assistants,  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  in  front  of  them.' 

We  have  thus  presented  some  of  the  principal  views  of  the 
Report  before  us,  on  the  internal  structure,  &c.,  of  School 
Rooms.  There  are  many  other  things  which  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  extract,  and  which  we  doubt  not  would  be  everywhere 
acceptable  ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  ex- 
cluded other  subjects  of  almost  equal  importance.  We  may 
possibly  recur  to  the  Report  in  some  future  number. 
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RELIGIOUS  liNSTRUCTION  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

There  is,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  a  prevailing,  if  not 
increasing  prejudice  against  every  form  of  religious  instruction 
in  our  Common  Schools,  on  the  ground  that  its  inevitable  ten- 
dency is  either  to  degenerate  into  an  unmeaning  routine  of  ex- 
ercises, alike  injurious  to  mind  and  soul ;  or  what  is  still  worse, 
into  the  mere  inculcation  of  sectarian  views  and  principles.  Nor 
is  this  notion  confined  to  those  who  care  neither  for  sect  nor  for 
religion,  although  it  may  have  originated  with  such.  Not  a  few 
good  men  have  fallen  into  this  opinion.  And  the  consequence 
has  been  the  exclusion  from  our  schools,  in  no  small  measure, 
of  every  form  of  religious  instruction  ;  not  only  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned forms  of  catechetical  instruction  once  or  twice  a  week^ 
but  of  reading  the  Bible  itself,  and  of  prayer.  We  have  even 
heard  of  individuals  as  eminent  for  piety  as  talent,  talking  seri- 
ously of  a  necessity,  ere  long,  of  leaving  it  to  each  sect  to  edu- 
cate, in  its  own  way,  its  own  children. 

Now  there  are  few  things  which  we  should  more  seriously  re- 
gret, than  such  an  extension  of  sectarism  as  should  result  in  the 
breaking  up  of  our  schools  in  the  manner  last  suggested.  We 
deem  it  indispensable  to  the  best  interests  of  every  community, 
that  its  children — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  and  those  of  ev- 
ery party  and  sect — should  receive  their  district  school  educa.- 
tion  together.  We  cannot  forbear,  for  one  moment,  the  thought 
of  so  narrow  and  unrepublican — perhaps  unchristian — a  plan, as 
that  of  having  each  sect  establish  elementary  schools  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  its  own  children.  In  truth  we  cannot  believe  there 
is  much  danger  of  such  a  result.  The  danger,  as  we  conceive, 
is  from  the  other  quarter.  What  \s  most  to  be  feared  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  banishment  of  religious  instruction  from 
our  scho^.l  rooms,  altogether. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  while  the  nations  of  the  old 
world — Prussia,  Austria,Great  Britain,  and  even  infidel  France — 
are  introducing  religion  and  religious  instruction  into  their  schools, 
as  the  foundation  of  every  thing  else,  we,  of  the  United  Stated 
are  practically,  and  in  some  instances  with  premeditation,  exclu- 
ding it.  A  more  fatal  mistake,  in  regard  to  the  education  of  it& 
youth,  was  never  made  by  a  christian  people; — a  mistake,  more- 
over, as  unnecessary  as  it  is  fatal. 

We  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  most  fully  andycordially 
believe  in  the  necessity  and  the  practicability  of  religious  in- 
struction in  every  school.  We  believe  also,  that  .such  instruc- 
tion may  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  pecu^ 
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liar  views  of  no  sect  or  party.  To  show  the  grounds  of  this  be- 
lief;  we  propose,  in  this  and  another  number,  to  notice  several 
methods  of  making  moral  and  religious  impressions  in  a  manner 
which  do  not  involve  the  slightest  necessity  of  approaching  the 
bounds  of  the  peculiar  views  of  any  sect  whatever. 

1.  By  a  most  rigid  conscientiousness,  on  the  part  of  the  tea- 
cher, and  by  teaching  his  pupils  to  regard  the  voice  of  con- 
science as  the  highest  authority  short  of  the  Bible — as  a  voice  of 
God  within  them,  which  it  can  be  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  dis« 
regard.  But  this  teaching,  to  be  successful,  must  be  something 
more,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  than  mere  inculcation.  The 
teacher  must  be,  in  this  respect,  a  living  example ;  known  and 
read  by  all  his  pupils. 

Nor  must  he  rest  satisfied  with  yielding  obedience,  and  thus 
teaching  his  pupils  to  yield  obedience  to  conscience  in  the  lar- 
ger matters  of  life  only.  This  monitory  voice  must  be  heard 
and  obeyed  in  the  smsJIest  matters.  This  is  indisf>ensable  ev- 
ery where ;  but  if  there  be  one  place  more  than  another  where 
it  is  so,  it  is  in  the  sacred  place,  whether  the  parlor  or  the  school 
room,  where  human  character  is  formed ; — and  on  the  part  of 
the  wise  parent  and  teacher. 

Here  arises  a  mistake.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  a 
parent  or  teacher,  who  did  not  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  last  paragraph ;  and  yet  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with 
the  individual  who,  in  practice,  governed  himself  accordingly. 
Most  persons,  even  parents  and  teachers,  conduct  themselves,  in 
all  the  little  concerns  of  life,  as  if  there  was  no  right  or  wrong 
about  them — as  if  conscience  had  nothing  to  do  do  within  them. 
They  forget,  or  at  least  forget  to  apply  the  great  rule  of  Paul, — 
<  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.' 

But  he  who  obeys  conscience,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from 
moment  to  moment,  and  who  never  slights  her  warnings  for  a 
single  instant  on  any  occasion  whatever,  especially  when  in  the 
presence  of  those  whose  characters,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  he 
is  forming  ;  he  it  is  who,  other  things  being  equal,  is  doing  most 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  moral  and  religious  superstructure. 
It  is  in  vain  to  build  on  the  sand  ;  but  his  is  worse  than  a  sandy 
foundation, who  hopes  to  build,  where  there  is  no  conscientious- 
ness as  a  basis. 

2.  Another  method  of  religious  instruction  consists  in  speak- 
ing reverently  and  seriously,  when  in  the  presence  of  children 
of  all  serious  things.  The  least  levity,  in  regard  to  a  serious 
thing  or  subject,  will  often  undo  more  than  can  be  done  by  the 
labor  of  many  months.  Not  only  should  the  sacred  name  of 
Deity,  in  all  its  forms,  be  regarded  reverently,  but  all  things  else 
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with  which  we  have  rightfully  associated  any  of  that  reverence 
which  belongs  to  the  Deity  ;  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  the 
ordinances  and  truths  of  religion,  death,  judgment  and  eternity. 

3.  Every  teacher  should  show  a  prof>er  regard  for  the  Bi- 
ble. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  may  be  a  super- 
stitious regard  for  this  holy  book,  as  well  as  a  rational  one. 
But  there  is  a  manner  of  treating  it  which  cannot  fail  of 
making  very  favorable  moral  and  religious  impressions.  It  is  not, 
indeed  easy  to  illustrate  the  idea  which  we  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  enforce.  Let  every  teacher  duly  consider  the  subject — 
let  him  recollect  the  author  of  the  book,  his  character,  his  pur- 
poses in  sending  it,  and  our  responsibility  in  receiving  it,  and  it 
seems  to  us  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  both  the  force  and  the 
bearing  of  the  sentiment. 

4.  The  teacher  who  aims  to  be  a  successful  religious  teacher, 
should  be  a  truly  religious  man.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he 
wear  the  drapery  of  religion ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  attend 
public  worship,  kneel  or  bow  at  the  altar,  and  say,  Lord,  Lord ! 
unless  he  is  in  earnest.  The  world,  especially  the  juvenile  world, 
are  eagle-eyed  to  discern  and  detect  insincerity,  wherever  it  ex- 
ists ;  and  as  ready  to  despise  as  to  detect  it. 

We  have  seen  teachers  who  passed  with  the  world,  for  relig- 
ious men ;  and  who  doubtless  thought  they  were  so.  They 
passed  current  with  the  world,  we  say ;  yes,  even  with  the  juve- 
nile as  well  as  the  adult  world.  That  is  to  say,  their  pupils, 
who  witnessed  their  words  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  at  other  times, 
could  by  no  means  refuse  to  them  the  general  character  of  re- 
ligious people.  And  yet  they  could  see  imperfection.  They 
could  and  did  discover  a  heartlessness  in  their  conduct,  whose 
impression  was  inevitable.  We  beg  teachers  to  remember  this ; 
and  to  remember  moreover,  to  '  beware  with  what  intent '  they 
approach  the  sacred  place  and  sapred  services,  in  the  presence 
of  those  whose  eyes  are  keener  to  diseern  things  as  they  really 
are,  than  most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  suppose.  We  do  not 
urge  them  to  deepen  the  semblance  of  religious  devotion,  and  a 
devotional  spirit ;  for  this  would  be  to  encourage  a  deeper  in- 
stead of  a  less  glaring  hypocrisy.  But  we  beg  them  to  be  what 
they  and  their  pupils  know  they  ought  to  be.  We  beg  them  to 
become  humble  and  devoted  worshippers  of  that  God  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  who  requires  that  we  should  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  or  else  quit  their  vocation.  The  responsibility  of  a 
teacher  or  a  parent  is  too  weighty  to  be  borne  by  any  but  the 
humble  and  the  contrite  ;  they  who  are  conformed,  in  all  things, 
to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Christ. 
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We  have  now  mentioned  four  different  ways,  or  means,  of 
producing  religious  impressions  on  a  school,  to  which  we  sup- 
pose no  individual  or  sect  in  the  wide  world,  would  ever  present 
an  objection.  But  there  are  other  means  of  accomplishing  the 
same  result,  which  we  think  will  be  regarded,  with  few  excep- 
tions, as  equally  unexceptionable. 

5.  We  believe  few  parents — if  indeed  any — would  even  ob- 
ject to  opening  and  closing  the  school,  every  day,  with  the  read- 
ing of  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  a  short  prayer.  There 
are  some  who  would  object,  perhaps,  to  requiring  the  pupils  to 
be  concerned,  formally,  with  the  exercise  as  in  r^ing  a  verse  ; 
or  number  of  verses,  in  their  turn.  But  the^teacher  may  read 
them ;  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  objection  to  this. 

6.  Another  admirable  and  so  far  as  we  know,  universally  ac* 
ceptable  method  of  making  religious  impressions,  is  by  frequent 
appeals  to  the  Bible,  for  authority  in  enforcing  discipline.  Thus 
the  fifth  command,  which  enjoins  and  enforces  obedience  to  pa- 
rents, may  be  read,  and  sundry  other  passages  of  the  same  im- 
port. The  duty  of  servants  to  masters,  may  be  referred  to,  as 
in  Ephesians.  Passages  may  be  read  condemning  the  fault  com^ 
mitted,  or  requiring  the  conduct  or  duty  which  is  omitted,  &c. 

7.'  There  are  a  iiew  teachers  who  possess  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  perfection,  the  happy  talent  of  Dr  Franklin;  that  of 
drawing,  with  great  readiness,  moral  lessons  from  the  common- 
est occurrences.  When  a  person  who  is  not  only  moral,  like 
Franklin,  but  truly  religious,  possesses  this  happy  talent,  tem- 
pered with  some  discretion,  he  may  not  only  moralize  but  spirit- 
ualize, on  the  most  familiar  events  of  life.  But  no  teacher 
should  fail  to  seize  on  sudden  accidents  or  deaths,  and  striking 
or  unexpected  events,  of  any  sort  whatever,  as  a  means  of  ma- 
king those  impressions  which,  in  our  present  state,  it  is  one  ob- 
ject of  the  Creator  to  produce  on  us  by  all  his  dispensations. — 
No  parent,  so  far  as  our  own  observation  has  extended,  ever 
complains  of  this  sort  of  instruction.  Few  indeed,  seem  to  re- 
gard it  as  religious  instruction,  unless  it  has  some  immediate 
connection  with  prayers  or  religious  exercises. 

8.  Dr  Paley  thought  the  habit  of  seeing  God  in  his  works  was 
peculiarly  valuable.  For  example,  in  studying  the  wonderful  adap- 
tation of  the  parts  of  an  animal  to  the  purposes  which  they  sub- 
serve, as  the  soft  wide  spread  foot  of  the  camel,  to  the  sandy 
deserts  he  is  made  to  travel  over ;  and  the  fine  warm  fur  which 
covers  animals  in  the  cold  climates  of  the  north  ;  he  thought  the 
habit  of  looking  upward  to  the  great  contriver  of  these  things, 
was  one  of  the  most  desirable  habits  in  the  world.  Now  we  think 
this  habit  should  be  assiduously  and  strenuously  cultivated  by 
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the  schoolmaster.  It  can  be  done  in  the  study  of  almost  any 
thing  whatever.  The  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  shines  out  every  where ;  and  he  must  be  a  stu- 
pid teacher  indeed,  who  does  not  perceive  it ;  and  an  unfortu- 
nate one — if  such  a  person  there  be — who  has  not  the  art  of  di- 
recting ihdiX  way,  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  Perhaps  the  mind 
of  the  young  cannot  be  more  readily  drawn  to  look  thro.ugh  Na- 
ture up  to  Nature's  God,  than  in  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  being.  A  teacher,  however,  whose  heart 
is  full  on  this  subject  will  find  God — we  mean  now  through  his 
laws — every  where  ;  not  in  men  alone,  not  in  the  huge  animal, 
or  the  gigantic  tree  alone  ;  but  in  the  meanest  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  and  mineral  forms  ;  nay,  in  the  simpler  elements  of 
water,  earth,  air,  &c. 

But  we  must  reserve  for  another  occasion,  the  most  important 
as  well  as  most  interesting  method — for  common  schools— of 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  young,  and  leading  out  their  af- 
fections to  their  Father  in  Heaven.  On  that,  we  shall  dwell  at 
considerable  length  ;  for  we  flatter  ourselves  that  if  we  present 
nothing  which  is  truly  valuable,  it  will  at  least  have  one  recom- 
mendation ;  that  of  novelty.  It  is  a  plan  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, of  which,  it  is  believed,  few  district  school  teachers — ^pos- 
sibly none  but  ourselves — have,  to  any  considerable  extent  avail- 
ed themselves ;  but  to  which  no  parent  of  any  christian  sect 
whatever,  would  ever  think  of  objecting  for  a  single  moment. 


INSTRUCTION  BY  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  a  volume  424  pages,  written 
by  the  editor  of  this  journal,  and  just  published  by  George  W. 
Light  of  this  city,  entitled  'The  Young  Housekeeper,  or  Thoughts 
on  Food  and  Cookery.'  Though  intended  principally  for  house- 
keepers, it  is,  after  all,  in  its  bearing  and  tendency,  little  else  tlian 
a  work  on  physical  education.] 

<  We  boast  of  our  literary  institutions — our  infiint  schools,  our 
common  schools,  our  high  schools,  our  institutes,  our  colleges, 
our  universities.  But  what  is  the  influence  of  these,  excellent 
as  it  may  be,  compared  with  that  of  the  kitchen  and  parlor  ? 
Say  what  we  will,  it  is  here — exactly  here — that  our  characters, 
even  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  are  determined.  I  would  not 
say  formed;  for  of  this,  I  am  not  so  sure.    But  I  have  never  yet 
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known,  personaUy^-others  may  have  known  such  instancea-^of 
a  lover  of  knowledge  or  moral  progress,  who  was  not  initiated 
into  this  love  by  those  who  had  the  control  of  his  early  infancy 
and  his  childhood.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  fill  half  this  vol* 
ume  with  anecdotes  of  those  in  whom  the  seeds  of  that  love  of 
literature  and  science  which  they  subsequently  manifested,  was 
sown  in  early  infancy  by  that  maternal  teacher  whose  influence 
is,  after  all,  most  awakening,  most  impressive,  and  most  perma- 
nent. 

Were  it  left  to  my  choice  to  say  which  of  two  things  the 
world  should  have — the  right  sort  of  household  management  and 
education,  with  no  school  instruction  whatever,  or  the  best  sort 
of  school  education  of  every  grade,  but  without  any  thing  done 
in  the  household  beyond  what  is  now  done  by  nine  tenths  if  not 
nineteen  twentieths  of  mankind — I  should  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  decide  on  the  former.  Such  is  the  value  I  attach  to  the 
domestic  institution  and  the  family  school ;  and  such,  are  my 
conceptions  of  the  native  dignity  of  housekeeping. 

I  do  not  mean  by  all  this,  that  the  house-keeper  is. to  have, 
necessarily,  her  set  hours  and  set  lessons  of  instruction,  though 
I  wish  her  to  have  time  for  even  these.  But  1  mean  that  she 
should  so  manage  in  all  concerns  of  the  household— and  these 
it  is  which,  as  I  shall  never  cease  to  repeat,  go  far  to  form  char- 
acter, the  great  object  and  end  of  education — that  the  results, 
along  with  the  aid  of  those  who  co-operate  with  her,  shall  do 
more  for  the  children  which  form  a  part  of  it,  than  all  else  which 
is  done  for  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  whole  process  of 
their  forming  stage  of  progress.  But  is  not  that  the  truest,  no- 
blest literary  institution  in  the  world — nay,  is  it  not  more  than 
all  others — which  secures  all  this  as  its  inevitable  results? 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  saying,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  every  housewife  who  had  leisure  to  do  things  as  she 
ought,  and  to  control  things  as  she  ought,  would  do  them  right. 
There  would  be  still,  as  there  now  is,  both  good  and  bad  edu- 
cation. But  even  as  the  general  knowledge  of  housewives  now 
is,  the  common  belief  that  the  femily  is  more  important,  because 
more  influential  on  character  than  all  other  schools,  would  be  in 
fevor  of  human  happiness,  provided  they  would  adopt,  as  speed- 
ily as  may  be,  those  principles,  and  that  rational  system  of  house- 
keeping, which  it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  recommend  and 
inculcate. 

I  would  have  the  young  housekeeper  form  and  pursue  a  med- 
itated plan  or  system  for  her  own  comfort  and  health,  but  much 
more  for  the  sake  of  her  own  peace,  and  quiet,  and  edifica- 
tion.   I  would  have  her  do  so  for  the  comfort  also  of  her  hus- 
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band  and  children,  who  are  certainly,  at  all  times,  the  more  hap^ 
py  for  it,  in  body  and  mind.  But  I  would  have  her  do  so,  above 
aU,  that  she  may  find  time  not  only  to  do  her  work  slowly  and 
instruct  her  daughters — yes,  and  her  sons,  too — ^in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  her  employments ;  but  to  give  them  numerous  lessons 
in  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  physiology,  health, 
&c. 

Nor  should  I  be  satisfied  till  she  had  so  simplified  her  busi- 
ness, as  to  find  time,  even  for  set  lessons  in  her  family,  both  in 
the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon.  The  education — the  right 
education — of  a  family  of  children,  seems  to  me,  I  must  say 
again,  the  more  important  part  of  the  duty  of  a  housekeeper, 
provided  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  maintain  she  generally 
should  be,  the  wife  and  the  mother. 

But  this  subject  of  combining  house-keeping  with  maternal 
instruction,  cannot  be  pursued  to  its  full  extent  in  this  volume. 
I  will  only  repeat  here  a  remark  which  can  never  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  the  combination  of  elementary  instruction  with 
household  duties,  is  one  of  the  best  methods — perhaps  the  only 
successful  method — which  can  ever  be  devised  for  rendering  the 
family  what  it  was  obviously  intended  by  Divine  Providence  it 
should  be,  the  most  agreeable  as  well  as  most  happy  place  in  the 
world,  for  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  should  the  time  ever  ar- 
rive, when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  citizens  come  to  pre* 
fer  the  kitchen,  the  parlor,  the  garden  and  the  chamber,  and  the 
company  and  familiar  conversation  of  the  mother  and  of  each 
other,  to  all  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  to  be  found  abroad, 
half  the  temptation,  and  half  the  vice  and  crime  in  the  world, 
will  be  prevented.' 


FREPARATORT,  OR  FAMILY  INSTRUCTION. 

Under  this  head,  I  might  include  all  that  kind  of  instruction 
which  is  given  either  at  home  or  at  school,  or  which  is  believed 
to  be  indispensably  necessary,  prior  to  a  child's  commencing  the 
regular  study  of  any  of  the  sciences.  Thus,  before  he  commen- 
ces the  study  of  grammar,  as  such,  there  is  a  process  of  prepa- 
ration for  it,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  mean  to 
have  the  subsequent  study  of  this  science  either  pleasant  or  use- 
ful. It  is  for  want  of  this  preparation,  more  than  for  any  other 
reason,  that  grammar  now  is  and  long  has  been,  considered  both 
dry  and  unintelligible. 
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The  same  remarks  might  be  made  io  reference  to  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  chemistry,  and  even  reading.  In  short,  there 
is  an  immense  work  to  be  done  by  the  mother,  ere  the  child  is 
fit  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  schools,  even 
of  infant  schools. — The  following  is  one  of  the  most- important 
exercises  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  They  are  represented 
as  actually  taking  place,  in  the  family  of  a  friend. 

The  mother  would  take  first,  a  pint  of  some  kind  of  liquid, 
usually  water,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  family,  pour  it  into 
various  vessels.  First,  perhaps,  she  would  pour  it  into  a  large 
bowl  or  basin,  then  into  a  pail,  then  into  a  large  bottle,  then  in* 
to  a  spider,  and  then  into  a  large  kettle. 

The  object  of  all  this,  was  to  enable  the  children  to  judge  of 
the  capacity  of  vessels.  Few  of  the  young  have  the  least  con- 
ception how  much  a  pint  is,  when  not  in  a  pint  or  quart  mea- 
sure. Ask  them  to  guess  to  what  depth  a  pint  of  water  would 
fill  a  given  pan  or  basin  of  large  size,  and  they  would  not  have, 
in  general,  the  most  distant  conception  of  the  truth. 

Exercises  which  would  enable  a  child  to  judge  of  the  capa- 
city of  vessels  of  various  sizes,would  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  a  means  of  disciplining  the  men- 
tal faculties.  They  would  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  percep- 
tion, attention,  memory,  comparison  and  judgment.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  would  cultivate  the  eye,  directly  ;  al- 
though they  would  have  an  effect  which  would  at  least  be  ade- 
quate to  such  a  result.  For  though  a  child  who  could  judge 
well  of  the  capacity  of  all  sorts  of  vessels,  could  hardly  be  said 
to  see  them  any  better  than  another  child  who  knew  noth- 
ing at  all  about  it,  yet  it  would  certainly  improve  his  observa- 
tion. He  would  '  go  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open ' 
much  more ;  and  if  his  eye  sight  was  really  no  better,  in  the  ab- 
stract, he  would  actually  see  more. 

But  I  am  proceeding  with  my  reasonings  faster  than  with  my 
facts.  Mrs  Thomson  would  not  only  show  her  children  how 
much  a  pint  was  in  various  forms,  by  pouring  it  into  vessels  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes ;  but  also  by  filling  up  a  large  vessel, 
pint  by  pint,  and  letting  them  see  how  many  pints  it  actually 
held. 

Suppose  it  to  be  a  common  wooden  pail.  She  first  pours  in- 
to it  a  pint  of  water.  The  children  are  required  to  observe  how 
deep  it  fills  the  pail.  Another  pint  is  added.  They  examine 
again.  The  question  is  now  asked,  perhaps  ;  How  many  pints 
do  you  think  the  pail  will  hold,  if  we  keep  pouring  in? — I  have 
taken  for  granted  here,  what  I  presume  to  be  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  before  they  are  introduced  to  these  exercises,  they  are  taught 
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to  counl  fifty  or  one  hundred  ;  for  the  art  of  counting  as  far  at 
least  as  twenty,  if  not  fifty,  should,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  one 
of  the  child's  earliest  lessons. 

This  being  premised,  I  say,  the  children  are  all  asked  to  judge 
how  many  pints  the  vessel  will  hold.  In  doing  this,  care  is  ta- 
ken, usually,  to  begin  with  one  of  the  youngest,  that  their  opinion 
may  be  as  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  as  possible.  Qreat  care 
ought  also  to  be  taken  that  those  who  judge  best  do  not  indulge 
in  triumphing  over  (hose  whose  judgment  is  less  perfect. 

Mrs  T.  found  no  difliculty  of  securing  the  attentbn  of  her 
children,  and  indeed  the  action  of  all  their  faculties,  during  these 
exercises ;  but  she  sometimes  wondered  at  the  apparent  obtuse- 
ness  of  perception  in  some  of  them.  The  progress  of  the  latter 
faculty  was  exceedingly  slow.  However,  it  was  always  evident 
to  her  that  there  yjos  progress ;  and  this  was  a  sufllicient  encour- 
agement to  her  to  persevere. 

She  had  never  yet  had  a  son  or  daughter  who  could  not,  at 
the  age  of  six,  judge  with  far  greater  accuracy  of  the  capacity 
of  all  sorts  of  vessels  presented  to  the  eye,  than  most  adults  can 
who  have  never  been  subjected  to  any  such  discipline.  Even 
the  youngest,  who  is  not  yet  quite  six,  and  whose  progress  has 
been  slower  than  either  of  the  others,  will  tell,  with  surpris 
ing  accuracy,  how  much  a  large  or  small  vessel  of  the  most  un- 
couth shape  will  hold — such  as  a  demijohn,  or  a  cask,  or  a  wood- 
en bottle. 

It  is  in  the  progress  of  exercises  like  these,  that  they  are  taught 
how  much  a  pint  is  ;  and  also  how  much  a  gallon  is.  None  of 
these  names  are  indeed  presented  at  first,  except  the  standard 
name ;  a  pint.  After  some  time,  however,  when  they  t)ecome 
familiar  with  pints,  they  are  taught  that  a  quart  is  two  of  these 
pints  ;  and  that  a  gallon  is  eight  of  them,  or  four  quarts. 

They  are  also  shown  the  component  parts  of  a  pint ;  and 
taught  to  judge  of  these  too  with  accuracy.  In  this  process, 
they  learn  the  name  of  gill ;  and  that  a  pint  is  four  gills.  They 
are  also  h  i  to  observe  that  two  gills  make  half  a  pint,  and  two 
half  gills  make  make  one  gill. 

These  exercises,  suitably  managed,  are  an  introduction  to 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  a  discipline  to  the  mental  faculties.  Who 
does  not  see  that  every  one  of  them  is  an  arithmetical  lesson  ? 
You  pour  two  pints  of  water  into  a  quart  measure.  Here  is  tan- 
gible evidence,  to  the  child,  that  one  pint  and  one  pint  make  two 
pints.  You  empty  the  quart  measure  four  times  into  the  gallon 
measure  ;  and  what  is  this  but  the  adding  together  of  several 
smaller  sums  to  make  a  larger  one,  or  a  sum  total?  And  the 
same  remark  might  be  made  of  every  lesson  which  is  given  on 
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the  above  (xinciples.    It  is^  io  effect,  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
by  means  of  sensible  objects. 

For  not  only  may  the  pupil  acquire  here,  the  elements  of  ad- 
dition ;  those  too  of  substraction,  multiplication  and  division  will 
be  taught  by  the  same  exercises  suitably  extended  and  varied. 
Thus  in  asking  a  child  to  judge  how  many  pints  or  gallons  a 
given  vessel  will  hold,  is  it  not  obvious  that  we  require  him  to 
carry  on  both  the  multiplying  and  dividing  processes? 

It  is,  moreover,  an  exercise  in  language.  Multitudes  of  the 
young,  and  not  a  few  to  whom  the  term  young  would  hardly 
apply,  pass  through  life  without  having  any  definite  notions 
what  is  meant  by  the  words  gill,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  barrel,  hogs- 
head, peck,  bushel,  &c.,  or  at  least  of  more  than  one  or  two  of 
them.  Perhaps  most  persons  have  some  sort  of  an  idea — though 
usually  inadequate — of  a  pint,  a  quart,  or  a  gallon.  But  beyond 
this,  few  can  go.  Now  if  this  is  so,  not  only  their  notions  of 
things  must  want  accuracy,  but  so  must  their  language. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  the  remark — for  it  is  little  more  than 
to  repeat  the  sentiments  of  the  preceding  paragraph — that  such 
exercises  as,  I  have  been  describing,  are  valuable  as  lessons  in 
defining.  Of  all  things  which  are  necessary,  both  as  prelimi- 
nary to  school  instruction  and  during  school  hours,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  neglected,  in  proportion  to  its  value  both  as  a  means 
of  mental  discipline  and  as  a  key  to  knowledge  itself,  than  the  prac- 
tice of  defining.  Now  the  child  who  is  pursuing  such  ex- 
ercises as  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  encourage,  is  doing 
not  a  little  in  the  way  of  getting  correct  definitions  of  a  large 
number  of  words. 

I  ought  to  remark  here,  however,  that  it  is  highly  indispensa- 
ble to  connect  with  these  exercises,  another ;  or  rather  to  apply 
to  it  the  results  of  another.  By  previous  exercises,  for  example, 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  and  in  thesame  spirit,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  how  much  an  inch  is — how  much  a  foot — 
how  much  a  yard,  &c.;  and  to  have  obtained  by  means  of  little 
cubes  of  wood,  or  some  other  material,  a  perfect  idea  of  a  solid 
or  cubic  inch — of  four,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  &c.,  solid  or 
cubic  inches ;  of  a  cubic  foot,  &.c.  This  being  premised,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  lead  him  gradually  to  the  conception  of  the 
tize  of  a  pint,  a  quart,  a  gallon,  a  bushel,  &c.,  in  solid  or  cubic 
inches  ;  so  that  when  the  word  pint  is  mentioned  it  may  sug- 
gest to  him  a  certain  number  of  cubic  inches  of  something.  It 
If  indeed  true  that  there  is  room  here  for  error.  For  since  a  solid  or 
cubic  pint  cannot  be  represented  by  an  even  number  of  solid  in- 
ches, the  child's  idea  may,  after  all,  be  somewhat  confused  by  a 
block  of  wood  three  inches  square,  and  four  high ;  and  it  is  quite 
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obvious  that  a  pint  could  not  well  be  represented  by  any  even 
number  of  inches.  Still  the  difficulty  would  be  sufficiently  obvia- 
ted by  making  a  gallon,  the  standard.  A  gallon  is  277i  cubic  in- 
ches ;  which  are  represented  with  suffictent  accuracy  for  common 
purposes,  by  a  block  measuring  six  and  a  half  inches  in  every  di- 
rection. Of  this,  the  child  should  have  a  most  perfect  idea,  by 
becoming  familiar  with  a  block  exactly  of  this  size.  He  should, 
indeed,  be  told  that  it  falls  short  of  a  gallon,  by  a  very  little ;  but 
that  the  deficiency  is  not  great. 

Now  let  a  person  once  have  a  clear  idea  of  a  gallon  in  this 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  let  him  be  accustomed  to  such  exer- 
cisies  as  those  which  I  have  described  above,  as  being  practised 
by  Mrs  T.  in  her  family,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  an  ef- 
fect it  will  have  in  his  subsequent  progress  in  the  study  not  only 
of  the  exact  sciences,  but  of  almost  all  others.  Thousands — I 
hardly  need  to  repeat  the  sentiment — blunder  through  the  world, 
as  utterly  ignorant  on  some  of  these  preliminary  points  as  they 
are  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  moon. 

I  will  only  add  here,  that  Mrs  T.  varies  her  lessons,  so  as  to 
have  a  never  ceasing  variety.  She  is  not  always  engaged  in  the 
monotonous  employment  of  pouring  pints  or  gallons  into  a  lar- 
ger vessel.  On  the  contrary,  she  so  manages  as  to  give  fresh- 
ness and  interest  to  every  successive  exercise,  and  to  ensure  per- 
petual, though  it  should  be  slow  progress. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  FROM  CO0SIN. 

(BztncU  firom  a  letter  to  Rtv.  CbariM  Brooke,  of  Hlngbam.) 

'  Paris,  April  20,  1837. 

Sir  : — Tf  you  have  met  with  difficulties  in  your  efforts  to  dis- 
seminate in  America,  the  principles  of  primary  instruction,  do 
not  be  discouraged ;  for  no  great  good  can  be  effected  without 
difficulty  and  delay.  I  shall  be  delighted  if  I  can  be  of  any  use 
to  you  in  this  good  work,  and  you  may  say  from  me  to  the 
American  Institute,  that  I  am  ready  to  give  them  any  and  ev- 
ery information  they  may  wish.  I  see  that  you  have  a  trans- 
lation of  my  report  on  public  instruction  in  Prussia.  Is  that 
translation  Mrs  Austin's  ?  Her  translation  is  excellent,  but  it 
comprises  merely  the  primary  instruction  in  Prussia,  whereas  the 
original  work  treats  of  that  same  instruction  in  countries  less 
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extensive  tfaaii  Prussia,  and  which  would  be  more  appropriate 
models  for  a  State  of  the  American  Union.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  that  work,  either 
at  the  library  of  the  American  Institute,  or  at  the  library  of  the 
primary  normal  schools  which  you  propose  to  establish.  I  will 
thank  you,  Sir,  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  translation  of  my  re- 
port, which  is  used  in  America.  I  could  then  see  what  you 
have,  and  what  you  want ;  1  would  thank  you,  too,  if  you  would 
have  the  kindness  to  add  to  the  package  all  the  documents 
which  you  can  collect,  on  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts — 
the  laws,  if  there  are  any,  the  regulations  of  the  private  schools, 
reports,  &.c.  I  have  the  honor  to  know  by  correspondence,  sev- 
eral gentlemen  of  Massachusetts. 

I  find  in  a  Spanish  work  of  Mr  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  entitled 
'  Five  months  in  the  United  States,'  information  on  the  subject 
of  primary  instruction  in  Massachusetts,  which  interests  pie 
much,  but  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  trust.  What 
is  Mr  Alcott's  school?  Has  the  American  Society  of  Educa- 
tion published  any  reports?  Could  I  not  obtain  some  numbers 
of  the  Annals  of  Education?  If  the  government  of  Massachu- 
«etts  desires  my  assistance,  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  me 
in  possession  of  the  exact  state  of  aflfairs :  otherwise  I  can  do 
little  more  than  send  them  some  general  maxims  of  very  little 
utility.  Thus,  for  the  primary  normal  school  which  you  pro- 
pose, I  am  ready  to  offer  you  a  plan.  But  in  the  first  place,  I 
must  know  how  much  money  can  be  annually  appropriated  to  it, 
and  if  the  customs  of  the  country  require  that  this  primary  nor- 
mal school  should  be  a  day  school  or  a  boarding  school.  For  a 
boarding  school  you  have  several  models  in  my  report ;  for  in- 
stance^  the  two  great  normal  schools  of  Brutit  and  Pottsdam.  If 
you  wish  a  day  school,  take  for  model  the  normal  school  of 
Weimar.  But  Mrs  Austin  has  not  translated  my  report  on  Sax- 
ony. I  therefore  send  you  a  detailed  description  of  a  Dutch 
normal  school  for  yourself  and  the  American  Institute.  I  beg 
you  would  study  this  paper  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
make  it  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  popular  instruction. 
I  add  another  on  the  celebrated  charity  schools  of  Amsterdam, 
and  another  still  on  the  primary  day  school  of  Rotterdam,  and 
on  the  school  of  correction,  of  the  same  citv.  Allow  me  also  to 
send  you  a  pamphlet  on  the  University  of  Utrecht,  which  you 
will  please  present  from  me  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
These  four  papers  are  fragments  of  a  journey  that  I  took  six 
months  ago,  into  Holland,  and  an  account  of  which  I  am  now 
publishing.  This  last  publication  will  perhaps  be  more  useful 
to  America,  than  my  work  on  Prussia,  inasmuch  as  Holland  is 
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an  ancient  commercial  and  industrious  republic,  whose  manners 
and  institutions  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  This  work  will  appear  in  a  few  days.  In  the  mean 
time,  these  four  little  pamphlets  which  I  subjoin,  may  be  of  some 
service. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  the  deep  interest  which  I  take 
in  your  honorable  efforts. 

I  am  wholly  yours, 

VICTOR  COUSIN.' 


MISCELLANY. 


Proceedings  of  the  Amekican  Ltceum. 

The  Eighth  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  was  convened 
in  the  Free  Church,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  15,  18S8,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaiidet,  of  Hartford,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
prayer  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Putnam,  of  Middleborougb,  Mass.;  after 
which  the  meeting  was  duly  organized,  by  the  appointment  of  General 
Nath'l  Terry,  President,  and  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  Secretary.  Prof. 
Davies  subsequently  declining,  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

The  credentials  of  the  delegates  from  Lyceums,  and  other  literary  in- 
stitutions having  been  examined,  the  reports  of  those  delegates  were 
called  for,  in  the  order  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union  to  which  they 
belonged. — The  reports  were  chiefly  verbal;  but  a  resolution  was  passed, 
early  in  the  session,  requesting  the  delegates  to  leave  them,  in  writing, 
with  the  Secretary. 

A  report  was  made  by  Dr  W.  A.  Alcott,  of  Boston,  on  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  American  Physiological  Society.  A  brief  account 
was  also  given  of  another  Association  with  which  he  was  acquainted  in 
Boston  —  the  Social  Institute. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Chairman  of  the  Primary 
School  Committee  of  Boston,  on  the  Primary  Schools  of  that  city,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

Reports  were  made  either  at  this  time  or  during  the  progress  of  the 
meeting,  by  the  following  individuals,  from  the  societies  respectively 
named  ; — most  of  them,  though  not  all,  being  delegates.  By  Prof.  John 
Johnston,  from  the  Cuvierian  Society  of  Middletown,  Conn.;  by  Mr 
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E^ert  A.  Parker;  from  the  New  Britain  Lyceanj;  by  a  delegate  from 
the  Peithologian  Society  of  the  Weaieyao  UnWersity;  by  Dr  Terry,  from 
the  Hartford  Society  of  Natural  Hiatory;  by  Mr  Knox,  from  another 
Society  in  Middletown,  and  also  from  the  Yomig  Men's  Lyceam  of  Mid- 
dletown  >  by  a  delegate  from  the  Social  Club  of  Norwich;  by  Mr  Ires 
and  Mr  Thomas,  from  the  Young  Mechanic's  Institute  of  New  Haven; 
by  Mr  Remington,  of  the  SuiBeld  Lyceum;  by  Mr  Kelsey,  from  the 
Hartford  Young  Men's  Lyceum;  by  Mr  D wight,  from  the  Hempstead 
Lyceum,  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  and  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History;  by  Mr  Friend,  of  the  Gloucester  Institute,  at  Glou- 
cester, Mass.;  by  Mr  Lemuel  H.  Parsons,  of  the  Northern  Lyceum,  of 
the  city  and  county  of  PennsyWania,  the  State  Lyceum  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Lyceum  of  Bucks  County  in  that  State;  by  Dr  Pennington,  of 
the  Young  Men's  Society,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Lyceum  of 
Newark;  by  a  delegate  from  the  Mlddletown  Friendly  Association;  by 
a  delegate  of  the  Franklin  Lyceum;  and  by  £rastus  Smith,  Esq.,  from 
the  State  Lyceum  of  Conn.,  which  had  been  formed  during  the  present 
session  of  the  American  Lyceum.  Rev.  Mr  Burgess,  by  request,  made 
a  verbal  report,  concerning  the  public  schools  of  Hartford. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  American  Lyceum  was  read  by  Mr  D wight;  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  embellishment  and  improve* 
ment  of  our  towns  and  villages,  with  advantage  to  the  cause  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality;  in  which  Dr  W.  A.  Alcott,  Prof.  R.  Cunningham, 
of  Lafayette  College,  and  Mr  S.  Graham  of  Northampton,  took  part. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs  Alcott, 
Graham  and  Brace. 

An  Essay  was  also  read,  during  the  afternoon,  by  Dr  Alcott,  on  Re- 
ligious Instruction  in  Common  Schools,  which  was  referred  for  publica- 
tion. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Prof.  Cunningham  delivered  a  lecture 
*  On  those  principles  of  the  Prussian  system  of  Eklucation,  which  are 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  United  States.' 

Mr  Dwight,  the  Secretary,  being  compelled  to  be  absent  after  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Prof.  Johnston,  of  the 
Wesleyan  University. 

During  the  second  day  of  the  session,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr  F. 
A.  Packard  of  Philadelphia,  *  On  the  importance  of  uniting  moral  and 
religious  instruction  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.' 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Mr  Gallandet,  and  af- 
ter a  subsequent  discussion  by  Messrs  Graham,  Thomas  and  Packard, 
nnaumottsly  adopted. 

24» 
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<  Reiohedy  That  the  American  Lyceum  regards  with  deep  interest, 
the  proposition  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  to  publish  a  se- 
Jection  of  their  books  of  an  entertaining  and  instructive  character,  such 
as  biographies,  histories,  travels,  &c.,  as  a  school  library;  and  that  we 
consider  the  offering  of  this  library  to  families,  manufacturing  villages, 
neighborhoods  and  schools  for  introduction  among  them,  after  examina- 
tion by  proper  i^ersons,  as  happily  tending  to  advance  the  interests  of 
literature,  religion  and  somal  happiness,  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens, 
(it  being  understood  from  statements  made  before  the  Lyceum,  that  the 
books  comprising  this  library  are  free  from  sectarian  peculiarities)  and 
that  we  regard  the  proposal  for  thus  circulating  this  library,  as  directly 
instrumental  in  preparing  the  way  for  other  and  still  higher  efforts  of  a 
kindred  character.' 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr  Packard,  was  discussed  by 
Messrs  Smith,  Johnson,  Packard,  Rice,  Gallaudet,  Graham,  North,  Cun- 
ningham, Parsons,  Terry  (the  President,)  Patten  and  Morgan,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

'  Resolved,  That  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  popular  systems  of  edu- 
cation, as  a  text  book  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  is  regarded  by 
the  Lyceum  as  indispensable.' 

Mr  Hamersley  of  Hartford,  read  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of  an  in- 
ternational copy  right  law. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr  Ripley,  which  after  a  de- 
bate by  Messrs  Ripley,  Hawes,  Johnston  and  Parker,  passed  unani- 
mously. 

<  Reeohedf  That  the  American  Lyceum  recommends  an  association 
of  the  teachers  of  public  and  private  schools  to  be  formed  in  every  town 
or  school  society  throughout  the  country,  and  that  they  hold  regular  p^ 
riodical  meetings  for  mutual  instruction  relative  to  their  duties  in  the 
government,  education  and  elevation  of  the  character  and  condition  of 
their  respective  schools.' 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr  Aloott,  sent  from  Switzerland,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
C.  Woodbridge,  containing  an  account  of  two  remarkable  Sicilian  Arith- 
meticians; after  which  an  account  was  given  by  Mr  Graham  of  a  singular 
instance  of  premature  intellectual  development,  in  a  lad  eight  years 
of  age,  which  he  had  seen  lately  in  Massachusetts. 

The  following  question  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
was  discussed  by  Messrs  Smith  and  Graham,  and  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. '  Can  the  system  of  monitorial  instruction  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage in  Common  Schools?'  On  motion  of  Mr  Smith,  however,  the  sub- 
ject was  reconsidered  and  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  afterwards  referred 
to  the  next  annual  session  of  the  Lyceum. 

At  six  o'clock  this  afternoon,  the  President  and  other  officers,  togeth^'. 
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with  the  members  of  the  Lyceum,  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  from 
Henry  Hudson,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  city,  took  tea  at  his  house,  and  sub- 
sequently visited  his  garden. 

In  the  evening  an  £ssay  was  read  by  Mr  Gallaudet,  sent  by  Rev. 
Wm.  C.  Woodbridge  of  Switzerland,  <  On  the  Education  of  the  Eye;' 
in  which  the  introduction  of  Linear  drawing  into  Common  Schools,  was 
particularly  insisted  on. 

On  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the  session >  in  addition  to  other  sub- 
jects of  more  or  less  importance,  a  resolution  was  passed  recommending 
it  to  the  Lyceums  and  Societies  here  represented,  to  contribute  such 
means  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to  enable  the  publishing  Committee 
of  the  American  Lyceum,  at  New  York,  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
the  Lyceum  or  any  part  of  them,  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  forward 
the  same  to  the  said  Committee. 

Dr  Alcott,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  upon  the  enibellbhment  and 
improvement  of  towns  and  villages,  read  a  Report,  which  was  accepted 
and  approved,  unanimously. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered,  and  referred  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Lyceum. 

Resohed,  That  it  is  highly  desirable  and  important  that  this  Lyceum 
employ  one  or  more  agents,  for  the  purposes  of  organizing  State,  Coun- 
ty, and  local  Lyceums  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  visiting 
schools,  and  of  collecting  and  dijffusing  information  on  the  subject  of 
popular  education. 

Resohed,  That  a  Committee  of bo  appointed,  with  authority 

to  employ,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Lyceum,  such  number  of  agents, 
as  they  may  deem  proper,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  preceding 
resolution,  at  such  salaries  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  ;  but  no  agent  shall 
himself  collect.  And  said  agents  are  hereby  authorized  to  solicit  contri- 
butions in  the  name  of  the  Lyceum.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
agent  to  make  re]K>rt  to  the  Executive  Committee,  at  least  once  in  six 
months. 

Mr  Brace  of  Hartford,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  nomination,  re- 
ported a  list  of  officers  of  the  Lyceum  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  officers  were  afterwards  duly  appointed.  They  are 
as  follows. 

President,  Wm.  A.  Duer,  New  York. 

Vice  Presidents.  6.  W.  Ridgely,  Penn.;  Edward  Everett,  Mass.; 
Peter  W.  Radcliff,  New  York;  John  Griscom,  Penn.;  Nathaniel  Ter- 
ry, Conn.;  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  New  Jersey. 

Recording  Secretary,  Robert  O.  Rankin,  New  York.   ' 

Treasurer,  Abraham  Halsey,  New  York. 
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Correspondif^  Secretariei.  Theodore  D wight,  Jr.  New  York;  F. 
A.  Packard,  Phil.;  J.  L.Comstocfc,  Hartford;  John  P.  Brace,  do.;  Wm. 
A.  Clayton,  Athens,  Geo.;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Illinois;  Win.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  Switzerland;  Alra  Woods,  Alabama;  James  M.  6amett,  Vir- 
ginia; Charles  Goddard,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  James  M.  Alexander,  N.  J.; 
and  Prof.  A.  W.  Smith,  Conn. 

AddiHontd  J^enibera  of  the  Executive  CommHiee. — Dr  J.  S*  Rogers, 
N.  Y.;  James  M.  Donaldson,  do.;  6.  P.  Dtsosway,  do.;  A.  P.  Halsey, 
Brooklyn;  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Hartford;  and  Lemuel  H.  Parrona, 
and  J.  Holbrook,  Pennsylvania. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  is  to,  be  held  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Duties  of  School  Gokmittbbb. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  late  law  which  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  schools,  and  especially  the  du- 
ties of  School  Committees. 

<  The  School  Committees  shall  annually  make  a  detailed  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  several  public  schools  in  their  respective  towns,  desig- 
nating particular  improvements  and  defects  in  the  method  or  meaus  of 
education,  and  stating  such  facts  and  suggestions  in  relation  thereto  ae 
in  their  opinion  will  best  promote  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  said 
schools;  which  report  shall  be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  in  February, 
March  or  April  in  each  year,  or  be  printed  and  distributed  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  School  Committees  shall  select  and  contract  with  the  teachers 
for  the  town  and  district  schools;  provided,  however,  that  the  teachera 
may  be  selected,  and  contracted  with,  by  the  prudential  committees  as 
heretofore,  whenever  the  town  shall  so  determine. 

The  School  Qommittee  in  each  town  shall  be  provided  with  a  Record 
book,  in  which  all  votes,  orders  and  proceedings  of  the  committee  shall 
be  duly  recorded,  and  said  record  shall  be  delivered  over  by  the  com- 
mittees at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  to  their  successors  in  office. 

The  members  of  the  School  Committees,  except  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
shall  be  paid  by  their  respective  towns  one  dollar  each  per  day  for  the 
time  they  shall  be  actually  employed  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
office,  together  with  such  additional  compensation  as  the  town  may  al- 
low. 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe  a  blank  form  of  a  Register  to 
be  kept  in  all  the  town  and  district  schools  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  forward  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the 
same  to  the  school  committees  of  the  respective  towns;  and  said  com- 
mittees shall  cause  Registers  to  be  faithfully  kept  in  all  said  schools  ac- 
cording to  the  form  prescribed,' 
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CozfNSCTiouT  Rbdebmed! 

So  say  the  political  papers;  but  with  how  much  more  of  truth  might 
it  be  so  said,  were  her  Common  Scboob  what  they  should  be !  There 
189  however,  one  redeeming  fact  which  has  lately  come  to  our  ears.  A 
female  teacher,  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  in  that  State,  has  received,  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  thirteen  dollars  a  month  and  her  board,  for  her  ser- 
vices! We  have  known  many  an  experienced  female  teacher  employed 
there  during  the  winter,  for  five  and  even  four  dollars  a  month  and  iier 
board;  and  never  before  knew  one  receive  over  eight.  Males  are  often 
employed  for  the  latter  sum  and  even  for  less. 

Common  School  Papers. 

These  are  becoming  quite  numerous.  Ohio  has  three,  and  another  is 
proposed.  Illinois  has  one.  Michigan  has  one,  or  is  about  to  have. 
New  York  has  one.  One  is  proposed  in  Maine,  and  one  in  Pennsy'lva- 
nia.  Of  late,  also,  one  has  been  proposed  in  Massachusetts;  to  be  called 
the  '  Common  School  Journal;'  and  to  be  edited  by  Horace  Mann,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  published  by  Marsh,  Capen  &. 
Lyon. 

We  can  scarcely  have  too  many  of  these  journals,  provided  they  are 
conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  by  judicious  men,  and  for  right  purposes. 
Bat  if  they  are  designed,  as  we  fear  some  of  them  are,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Common  School  Advocate,  of  Cincinnati,  chiefly  to  <  puff' 
or  <  sell '  certain  books,  or  accomplish  certain  local  purposes,  they  will 
be  of  little  service,  in  the  end  —  perhaps  a  nuisance. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  has  the  following 
language  respecting  its  objects  and  intentions.  We  like  its  promises; 
and  we  hope  they  will  be  most  scrupulously  performed. 

<  The  great  object  of  the  work  will  be  the  improvement  of  Commov 
Schools,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education.  It  is  also  intended  to 
make  it  a  depository  of  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation  to 
Schools,  and  of  the  Reports,  Proceedings,  &c.,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Educatioh.  As  the  documents  of  that  Board  will  have  a 
general  interest,  they  ought  to  be  widely  diffused,  and  permanently  pre- 
served. 

'  It  will  not  be  so  much  the  object  of  the  work  to  discover,  as  to  dif- 
fuse knowledge.  In  this  age  and  country,  the  difficulty  is,  not  so  much 
that  but  few  things  on  the  subject  of  education  are  known,  as  it  is  that 
few  persons  know  them.  Many  parents  and  teachers,  not  at  all  defi- 
cient in  good  sense,  and  abounding  in  good  feelings  and  good  purposes, 
fail  only  from  want  of  information  how  to  expand  and  cherish  the  infan- 
tile and  juvenile  mind;  and  hence  they  ruin  children  through  love  un- 
guided  by  wisdom.    It  should  therefore  be  the  first  effort  of  all  friends 
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of  education  to  make  that  wbfch  is  now  known  to  any,  as  far  as  possi- 
blOy  known  to  all. 

The  Puiiodicajl  Paisa,  gerkrallt. 

The  Religtous  Maganne,  the  Mercantile  Journal,  and  perhaps  a  few 
other  papers  of  this  city,  frequently  contain  important  articles  in  the  de- 
partment of  education.  The  Lady's  Book  seems  to  be  going  orer  to 
the  side  of  fashion  and  frivolity;  though  a  solid  article  occasionally  ap» 
pears,  even  in  this.  Most  of  the  business  papers  of  Boston  and  other 
places,  though  they  are  still  behind  in  this  matter,  are  yielding  to  the 
popular  demand,  and  slowly  coming  up  to  the  great  cause  of  human  ed- 
ucation and  improvement* 

School  Cohvention  at  Mabietta,  Ohio. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  County  School  Assoeia- 
tioa,  was  held  at  Marietta,  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  May;  and  ap- 
pears from  the  aooount  given  in  the  Marietta  Gazette,  to  have  been  well 
attended. 

The  subjects  of  Corporal  Punishment,  Emulation  and  Legislative  Aid 
ID  raising  the  standard  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  was  fully  and 
freely  discussed,  as  well  as  several  other  ezceeningly  important  topics. 

Reports  were  also  presented  and  accepted,  on  Physiology  as  a  branch 
of  Common  School  Instruction,  by  Dr  S.  Fuller,  and  on  the  best  method 
of  teaching  English  Grammar,  by  L.  Tenney.  An  address  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  Common  Schools,  by  Prof.  Jewett ; 
and  another  on  the  subject  of  Education,  more  generally,  by'  Samuel 
Lewis,  Esq.,  the  State  Superintendent. 

Resolutions  were  passed  for  the  appointment  of  committees  to  report 
on  State  Institutions  for  the  education  of  Common  School  Teachers,  on 
School  Libraries,  on  improvements  in  Common  Schools,  and  on  a  Peri-* 
odical  for  Schools;  and  committees  on  all  those  subjects,  respectively, 
were  appointed,  with  directions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Belpre,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  ntti. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolvedt  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  a  firm  and  salutary 
discipline  may  ordinarily  be  maintained  iu  our  schools,  by  the  skilful 
employment  of  moral  suasion;  and  that  the  teacher  should  resort  to 
corporal  punishment  only  in  cases  of  extremity,  and  when  all  other 
proper  modes  of  influencing  the  pupil,  have  failed  of  success.. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic. — Designed  for  the  use  of 
Academies  and  Schools ;  with  a  Key.  By  Charles  Davies.  Author 
of  First  Lessons  in  Algebra,  Elements  of  Surveying,  d&c.  d&c. — 
Geneva,  N.  Y.:  1838.     18mo.  pp.  28a 

In  preparing  text  books  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  common  schools 
excessive  brevity  and  difinseness  of  explanation  are  alike  to  be  avoided. 
The  first,  by  leaving  too  much  to  be  supplied  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
student,  retards  and  ultimately  discourages  him.  The  latter,  by  its 
very  fulness,  produces  confusion,  and  tires  instead  of  stimulating  his 
faculties.  Besides  these  and  other  errors  which  are  equally  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  text  books  of  every  kind,  there  are  some  which  belong  more  ex- 
clusively to  each  particular  department.  The  older  Arithmetics,  for  ex- 
ample, were  essentially  defective  in  presenting  the  subject  in  the  syn- 
thetic method  only,  while  the  more  modern  ones  are  not  less  so  in  their 
invariable  adherence  to  the  method  of  analysis.  For  some  years  past, 
however,  the  two  methods  have  usually  been  blended  in  nearly  their 
true  proportions.  Works  consisting  of  analysis  alone,  such  as  Colhurn's 
First  Lessons,  and  Emerson's  First  Part,  are  still  considered  as  of  indis- 
pensable importance  to  the  younger  classes,  but  for  those  whose  minds 
are  more  mature,  the  synthetic  method  is  generally  preferred,  with  only 
so  much  of  analysis  as  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  rea- 
sons on  which  the  rules  are  founded.  In  the  discipline  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  both  methods  are  of  great  and  perhaps  equal  importance. 

The  Arithmetic  of  Prof.  Davies  is,  in  general,  distinguished  for  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  in  its  rules  and  definitions.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  answers  annexed  to  the  questions,  rather  than  reserved  for  a  sep- 
arate key,  but  are  not  altogether  confident  that  a  key  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  might  not  be  a  useful  appendage. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  particularly  of  the  several  parts  of  this 
work,  nor  is  its  character  so  peculiar  as  to  require  from  us  such  minute 
attention.  We  would  only  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  the  subject  of 
proportion  appears  to  us  to  be  treated  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
It  would,  however,  as  it  seems  to  us  be  an  improvement  to  introduce 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  the  mode  of  cancelling  to  which  we 
had  occasion  to  refer,  at  page  176  of  the  present  volume,  when  noticing 
Mr  Bumham's  Arithmetic* 

*  W«  would  here  remark,  that  in  the  dosing  paragraph  of  the  article  alloded  to,  a 
typographical  error  occurs,  in  printing  106  and  86,  instead  of  18».  and  8».  The  error 
intended  to  be  correaed  in  the  paragraph  alluded  to,  of  reckoning  the  dollar  m  the 
currency  of  North  Carolina  at  8».  instead  of  lOa.,  occnia  also  in  the  anthmeuc  before 
as,  and  in  moat  other  arithmetics  in  common  use. 
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On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  work  of  Prof.  Davies  as  one  of  great 
practical  value,  though  doubtless  susceptible  of  some  minor  improve- 
ments. We  were  not  specially  pleased  with  the  title  of  the  book,  Jtfien- 
tal  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  as  it  seems  to  imply  a  distinction  where 
none  exists,  inasmuch  as  every  mental  arithmetic  is  of  course  practical. 

A  Nkw  French  Manual  :  Comprising  a  guide  to  French  pro- 
nunciation ;  a  copious  vocabulary  ;  selection  of  phrases.  A  series 
conversations  on  the  curiosities,  manners  and  amusements  of  Paris, 
and  during  various  tours  in  Europe  ;  models  of  letters,  &c.  &c.»- 
Designed  as  a  Guide  to  the  traveller,  and  an  attractive  Class  Book 
for  the  student.  By  Gabriel  Surrenne,  French  Teacher  to  the  Mil- 
itary and  Naval  Academy,  Edinburgh.  Revised  and  enlarged,  by 
A.  Pestiaux,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  in  the  city  of  New 
York.     New  York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.     1838.     18mo.  pp.  244. 

Of  the  positive  value  of  Phrase  Books  and  Vocabularies  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  modern  languages,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  decided 
opinion;  but  presume  from  their  general  use,  that  it  is  considerable. 
Among  works  of  this  class,  designed  to  assist  the  student  of  the  French 
language,  we  have  seen  none  which  appeared  to  us,  either  in  its  general 
plan  or  in  the  filling  up  of  the  several  parts,  superior  to  this  Manual  of 
M.  Surrenne.  In  addition  to  a  very  large  collection  of  choice  phrases 
on  a  great  variety  of  common  topics,  the  work  contains  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  French  pronunciation,  clearly  and  concisely  expressed  ;  and 
dialogues  descriptive  of  an  imaginary  tour  upon  the  continent,  which 
may  serve  in  a  great  degree,  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  traveller.  A 
careful  study  of  this  part  of  the  work  would  probably  prove  a  good  pre- 
paration for  such  a  tour  as  is  described,  and  could  not  fail  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  a  great  amount  of  that  kind  of  information  which  he  would 
most  need  at  every  step  of  his  journey. 

The  Boston  Musical  Gazette,  a  semi-monthly  journal  devoted 
to  the  Science  of  Music.  Boston  :  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

We  have  seen  the  first  number  of  this  work,  which  is  a  handsome 
quarto  of  eight  pages,  and  well  filled  with  interesting  matter.  <  This 
journal  is  to  be  devoted,'  says  the  prospectus,  '  to  the  subject  of  music, 
containing  Musical  History,  Biographical  Sketches  of  eminent  compo- 
sers and  performers,  impartial  reviews  of  musical  works,  an  account  of 
oratorios  and  concerts,  musical  societies,  academies  and  schools,  with 
their  various  merits,  progress,  &c.*   It  is  to  be  edited  by  B.  Brown,  Esq. 


of  the  great  work  of  Education   in  all  iu  departtnents ;  and  to  the  necessity,  in  particular,  of 
seeing  that  all  our  education  is  good  education. 

There  is  a  great  demand  at  the  present  time  for  teachers  and  other  individuals,  who  will  es- 
tablish and  sustain  model  schools,  and  publish  clear  and  intelligible  accounts  of  their  experi- 
ments. We  want,  indeed,  no  exaggerated  accounts  of  premature  results;  but  only  those  which 
have  been  sufficiently  tested. 

We  need  intelligent  and  honest  Editors  of  our  periodicals;  men  who  will  carefully  examine 
all  books  for  children  and  schools,  and  speak  of  them  as  well  as  of  men  and  measures  as  they 
ought,  without  fear  of  losing  the  favor  or  affection  of  authors,  booksellers,  or  any  other  individ- 
uals. Thie  would-be  republican  community  is  greatly  sufiering  for  want  of  a  more  independent 
editorial  corps.  We  need  Editors,  tod,  who  are  not  only  warm  hearted  friends  of  Education,  but 
truly  enlightened  ones. 

Lastly,  we  need  missionary  efforts  with  the  pen — we  need  those  who  will  labor  to  scatttr 
light  and  truth  on  the  great  subject  of  Education,  through  the  columns  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  wheresoever  thoy  can  gain  admittance. 

DR    ALCOTT'S    WORKS. 

Published  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail ,  on  liberal  terms^  by  GEO,    W, 
LIGHT,  1  Comhill,  (facing  Washington  Street,)  Boston. 

The  general  object  of  Dr.  Alcott's  works  is  to  promote  health  and  morals,  by 
means  of  correct  physical  and  moral  management.  Aware  of  the  extent  and  power  of  female 
inQnence,  he  baa,  in  this  view,  directed  a  large  proportion  of  his  labors  to  the  instruction  of 
mothers  and  house-keepers. 

The  Young  Wipe,  is  designed  to  give  early  instruction  to  those  who  have  en- 
tered the  marriage  relation,  with  respect  both  to  the  physical  and  moral  management  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  This  is  properly  a  work  on  Self-Education,  both  physical  and  moral. 
Fourth  edition. 

The  Young  House-Keeper. — The  object  of  this  work  is,  principally  to  give 
information  on  the  subject  of  Food  and  Cookery.  It  is  properly  a  work  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  is  wholly  unlike  any  work,  either  ancient  or  modern,  on  Food  and  Cookery.  It  pre- 
sents more  distinctlv  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else,  l>r  Alootrs  peculiar  views  on  diet  and 
regimen.    Just  published. 

The  Young  Mother,  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  all  who  have  the  care  of  young 
children,  but  especially  mothers,  in  regard  to  the  physical  management  of  children.  It  em- 
braces, also,  many  moral  reflections.    Third  edition. 

The  House  I  Live  In,  is  an  account  of  the  Human  Body,  under  the  figure 
of  a  House,  consistiuff  of  the  frame,  covering,  apartments,  &c.,  designed  as  a  popular  mtroduc- 
tion  to  the  study,  by  the  young,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Second  edition  enlarged.  Just 
republished  in  London. 

The  Youno  Man's  Guide,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  instruction  to  young 

men,  and  includes  some  topics  not  usually  discussed  in  works  designed  for  this  class. 

Ways  op  Living  on  Small  Means,  is  a  cheap  manual  for  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes  of  the  community,  intended  to  give  instruction  on  matters  of  domestic  eoonomy. 
The  fifth  edition  of  this  work  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.    Fifth  edition. 

The  Moral  Reformer,  in  two  volumes,  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  farts 
on  Health  and  Morals,  arranged  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  former  Journal  of  Health 
of  Philadelphia.    It  is  nearly  the  same,  in  character,  with  the  Library  of  Health,  its  successor. 

The  Library  op  Health  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Constitution.  One 
volume  of  this  work  is  completed  and  bound  ;  and  a  second  volume — that  for  1838 — is  in  pro- 
gress. Its  name  will  give  an  idea  of  its  character.  $1  a  year,  only.  No  family  can  afford  to 
o  without  this  work. 


i 


TO  SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Applications  will  be  received  until  the  1 0th  of  May  next,  by  the  School  Committee  of  Nan- 
tucket, for  the  situation  of  principal  Teacher,  in  each  of  the  two  Grammar  Schools  of  this 
Town. 

The  course  of  tuition  in  these  schools  combines  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  public  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  each  school 
three  femnle  assistants  are  employed ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  of  both  seses  in  each,  averages 
about  180. 

Gentlemen  dulv  qualified — by  education,  by  character,  and  bv  competency  to  impart  instruc- 
tion, as  prescribed  by  law — and  who  are  disposed  to  perform  the  required  duties — will  please 
to  transmit  their  proposals  and  testimonials  to  the  undersigned^  free  of  postage,  prior  to  the 
date  above  specified,  addressed  to  the  School  Committee.    Per  order, 

Nantucket.  Anril  7. 1838.  JOSEPH  MITCHELL.  Secretanr. 
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Sapply  the  foOowing  works  to  persons  forwarding  the  amount  of  orm  f&BflB 

subscription : — 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.    Quarterly.   $5,00. 

Thii  itUie  oldest  and  oMMtTaLaabU  of  aU  periodical  worlnpalAifbad  In  thkeo^  It  hai  beta  iM^ 
liahed  for  apwardt  of  twenty  ywn. 

REPRINT  OF  THE .  FOUR  QUARTERLIESi  embracing  the  EDrNBUBGHt 
LONDON  QUARTERLY,  F<^REIGN  QUARTERLY,  and  WESTMINSTER  B^ 

VIEWS.    $8,00. 

"  As  organs  of  eound  criticism,  as  repositories  of  literary  reference  and  idMitiflc  infermadani  then  !•» 
Ttews  conunue  unrivaUod,  and  are  souflht  after  and  read,  not  <nlj  in  Great  Britain,  bat  in  ereiT  eoait  nd 
nation  on  ilie  European  Continent.  Tney  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  intereedng  of  all  Enn^Mia 
periodical  worici.*' — Boeton  Gazette. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.   Edited  by  Profesaor  Wilson.    Monthly.    UfiO. 

"  Blaclcwood  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  decidedly  the  stroncest  and  ablest  magaiine  in  the  woild:  Itt  cdaa^ 
acter  ia  toojreQ  known  to  be  reckoned  any  where  below  the  fixit  and  hlchaat  atandaid  of  Fsno^lnllii^ 
ra&ure.'>— ivie<0  York  State  Gaxette. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINl^.    Monthly.    $4,00. 

*<Tbe  Metropolitan  need  not  acknowledge  an  inferiority,  withm  ita  peeullar  fiddof  ootttprleih  liiqr 
Bonthly  in  Europe  or  America.'^— 1>.  /.  Star. 

KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

" This  ia  indeed  a  charming,  a  delightful  periodicaL  The  ' OriMnal  Fhpen'  are  ney,  nUtodt  laA  d^ 
qoent,  happy  alike  hi  style  and  sentiment ;  while  the  *  Llteimry  Nolieea'  an  dWnguined  uf  Jott  laA  d» 
criminating  criticism. "^CAar/esron  (&  C.)  Courier.  ^^ 

ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION.    Edited  by  William  A.  Alcott.    Monthly.   $3,00. 

Few  periodicals  pablished  in  this  country  present  higher  clafana  to  patronoM  than  the  "  AboiIi."  At 
present  editor  is  abundantly  qualified  Ibr  uie  depaitment  he  ocouplee.  We  hare  no  heiltattaa  in  «^aff 
that  it  is  the  outt  of  every  teacher  to  make  lUn»elf  acqnafaited  with  the  eontanta  of  tho  '*  Aiuiato  ofOfla- 
cation.*' 

SELECT  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  and  Eolectio  Jouxital  op  Mbdiohti.  Edilad 
by  John  Bbll,  M.  D.    Moathly.    $10,00. 

This  is  an  Invaluable  publication  lo  the  Medical  Professkm.  Its  dbjeet  li  to  npubllah  all  Talnabie  SQ|h 
lieh  worlcs.  During  the  first  year  of  its  puUication  works  were  giron  fer  tan  doUan  that  conld  not  ba  pof 
chased  in  the  uaual  books  for  leas  than  filly. 

American  Medical  Library  and  Intelligencer.  Edited  by  Robley  PongliBOD,  M.  D. 
Semi-monthly.    $10,00. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Science.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  Edited  by  Forbes  and  Co&oUy.  QvaitarW 
$5,00. 

Johnson's  Medico  Chirurgical  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.    $5,00. 

Waldie's  Select  Circulating  Library.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

American  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Christian  Examiner.    Every  other  month.    $4,00. 

New  York  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

Law  Library,  comprising  reprints  of  the  most  valuable  new  English  wki. 
Monthly.    $10,00. 

American  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine.    Quarterly.    $5.00. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art.    Quarterly.    $6,00. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Lady's  Book.    Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Halb.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Ladies'  Companion.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Amx  S.  Stbtkbiis.    $3,00 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Parley's  Magazine,  for  Children.    Monthly.    $1,00. 

Family  Magazine.    Monthly.    $1,50. 

New  York  Mirror.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.    Weekly.    $2,00, 

Philadelphia  Saturday  News.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Mirror.    Weekly.    $3,00. 

New  York  Albion.    Weekly.    $6,00. 

[C^  OTIS,  BBOADERS  6c  CO.  give  particular  attention  to  all  orders  tot  Books 
or  Periodicals.  Individuals  or  Clubs  in  tbe  country  or  abroad  may  be  supplied  ragn* 
larly  with  any  publication  they  order.  Packages  are  made  up  for  foreign  poru  bf 
every  vessel  that  sails. 
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EELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  VS^  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  former  article*  I  have  preseDted  geveral  methods  or  means 
%A  making  religioas  impressions  on  the  minds  of  pupils  in  our 
common  schools,  which  seemed  to  me  open  to  no  objections  on 
the  part  of  those  who  entertain  thei  most  fastidious  notions  on 
this  subject,  and  who  cry  out  the  most  loudly  against  sectarisro. 
There  is  one  method  of  accomplishing  this  object,  which  seema 
to  me  preferable  to  any,  if  not  to  all  others  which  have  yet  been 
proposed.  It  may  be  pursued  either  as  a  class  exercise,  or  oth* 
erwise ;  and  to  any  extent  which  the  varying  circumstances  of 
teachers  may  require. 

The  pupils  oi  a  given  class,  or  of  the  whole  school,  may  be 
called  to  discriminate  character.  Thus  they  may  be  asked :— 
What  do  you  think  was  the  great  difference  between  Judas  Is- 
cariot  and  Peter  ?  What  between  Ahab  and  Asa  ?  What  be- 
tween John  and  Paul  ?    &c. 

It  is  true  that  these  questions  may,  at  first,  require  a  good  deal 
of  thought,  on  the  part  of  ordinary  school  pupils  ;  but  time  enough 
may  be  given  them  for  it.  The  teacher  may  require  them  to 
write  the  questions  on  their  slates,  and  annex  to  them  such  an- 
swers as  they  may  think  appropriate,  at  their  leisure.  Or  he 
may  bring  them  to  the  appropriate  answers  by  another  set  of 
questions,  which  might  properly  be  considered  as  preliminary  to 
the  foregoing.  Thus  the  question  might  be  ppt ;  If  Judas  Isca- 
riot  had  found  a  purse  of  money  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  in 
pasfling  along,  what  do  you  think  he  would  have  done  with  it  ? 
Suppose  Peter  had  found  one,  do  you  think  he  wouki  have  dis* 

*This  article  and  that  in  our  last  nnmberj  under  the  same  head,  were  made  the  ha- 
tis  of  an  essay,  whi'-h  was  read  by  the  Bditor,  before  the  American  Lyceum,  at  its 
kla  aesaioii  in  Haitfbrd,  Conn. 
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posed  of  it  in  the  same  manner?  Why?  Do  you  think  any  other 
of  the  apostles  would  have  done  the  same  ?  Which  of  them  ? 
Why  do  you  think  so?  Do  you  think  any  of  the  other  distin- 
guished men  or  women  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  would  have  done 
the  same  with  it  as  Judas  did  ?  But  why  ?  What  do  you 
think  a  good  person  would  do,  nowadays,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ? 

The  Saviour,  it  seems,  was  not  fond  of  the  turmoil  of  the  city, 
and  of  city  life ;  and  though  he  was  much  in  Jerusalem  during 
the  day,  he  often  went  out  at  night,  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus 
and  Martha  and  Mary  lived,  and  lodged  there.  Now  which  of 
the  twelve  apostles  do  you  think  most  likely  to  be  fond  of  ac- 
companying him  thither  ?  Which  would  be  most  likely  to  re- 
main behind,  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city  ?  Why  do  you 
think  so  ?  What  made  our  Lord  prefer  going  out  to  Bethany  ? 
and  what  made  him  particularly  attached  to  the  society  of  Mar- 
tha and  Mary  and  Lazarus  ? 

Do  you  think  our  Saviour  was  an  early  riser?  Why  do  you 
think  so  ?  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  any  of  the  apostles 
were?  Will  you  give  me  your  reasons  ?  Do  you  think  Judas 
would  be  apt  to  rise  early  ?  Do  you  think  Solomon  was  an  ear- 
ly riser  ?  Do  you  think  Daniel  was  ?  What  advantages  are 
there,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  in  early  rising  ? 

What  are  the  names  of  fifty  of  the  individuals  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  whom  you  would  most  like  to  resemble  ? — This,  and 
indeed  most  of  the  exercises  we  have  proposed,  will,  at  first — we 
repeat  it — demand  time  and  thought.  I'hey  may  be  given  out, 
to-day,  perhaps,  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  exercises,  for  the 
opening  of  the  school  tomorrow  morning. — The  contrary  of  the 
foregoing  may  be  asked.  What  six  characterstnentioned  in  the 
Bible,  should  you  be  most  unwilling  to  resemble?  If  there  are 
degress  of  happiness  in  heaven,  as  some  suppose,  what  six  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  Bible,  are  likely  to  be  among  the  highest? 
Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

I'he  teacher  may  sometimes  pursue  the  following  course.  He 
may  say  to  a  class  or  to  the  school ;  If  John,  the  beloved  disci- 
ple of  Jesus,  was  tempted  to  do  a  wrong  thing — say  to  swear 
profanely — do  you  think  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  and  swore  ? 
Suppose  he  became  very  angry  at  some  person  who  had  abused 
him,  would  he  not  then  yield  to  the  temptation  ?  Why  not  ? 
What  other  individuals  mentioned  in  the  Bible  would  be  likely 
to  do  the  same  ?  What  reasons  have  you  for  thinking  so?  How 
many  of  you  think  it  is  right  to  swear,  on  any  occasion  ?  Why 
may  we  not  swear,  if  we  are  very  angry  ?  As  many  as  think  it 
right  to  swear  when  we  are  angry,  may  raise  your  hands.    As 
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many  as  think  it  not  right  to  be  angry,  may  raise  yoar  hands. 
Between  the  present  moment  and  tomorrow  at  this  time,  I  wish 
you  would  find  and  write  down  on  your  slates,  all  the  passages 
you  can  find,  and  the  books,  chapters  and  verses  where  they  are 
to  be  found,  which  relate  to  anger.  Please  to  write  those  which 
you  think  allow  it,  on  one  side  of  your  slates,  and  those  of  a  con- 
trary kind  on  the  other. 

Some  persons  are  fond  of  using  words,  which  though  they  may 
not  be  regarded  as  swearing,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  are 
yet  foolish  to  say  the  least ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  probably  lead 
us,  by  degrees,  to  the  habit  of  profaneness.  Such  are  the  words 
and  phrases, '  By  George,'  '  Good  heavens,' '  Gracious  heavens,' 
&c.  d^c.  Now  if  the  Saviour  were  on  earth,  and  a  multitude 
were  following  him  round,  and  some  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
these  words,  do  you  think  he  would  approve  it  ?  Would  any 
of  the  twelve  apostles  be  likely  to  do  so  ?  To  which  of  the 
twelve  do  you  think  it  would  be  most  painful  to  hear  such  Ian* 
guage  ?  To  which  the  least  so  ?  Why  do  you  thus  judge  ? — 
J  wish  you  would  bring  together,  for  tomorrow's  lesson,  all  the 
passages,  or  at  least  mention  the  book,  chapter  and  verse  where 
they  may  be  found,  which  speak  against  profane  swearing,  and 
the  use  of  other  words  which  lead  to  it.  You  may  place  all 
which  relate  to  swearing,  directly,  on  one  side  of  the  slate,  and 
those  which  relate  to  the  use  of  other  words,  not  so  obviously 
wicked,  but  only  foolish,  and  leading  to  wickednessi  on  the 
other. 

We  would  thus  classify,  or  make  distinctions  in  the  nature  or 
degree  of  the  sin  of  swearing,  both  because  there  is  a  proper 
foundation  for  the  distinction,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  variety  in 
the  exercise  ;  and  to  bring  into  activity  the  various  powers  and 
capacities  and  talents  of  the  pupils. — We  have  alluded  to  varie- 
ty, and  spoken  of  indulging  in  it,  because  we  believe  that  the  nat- 
ural fondness  of  the  young  for  it,  should  be  laid  hold  of  wherev- 
er it  can  be,  as  a  means  of  advancing  them  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement, and  because  we  believe  it  is  almost  universally  over- 
looked, and  by  many  undervalued ;  nay,  by  some  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  fault,  which  it  requires  not  only  age  and  experi- 
ence, but  discipline  to  correct. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  let  these  lessons  grow,  often,  out  of  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  a  boy  has  injured  another,  and  the 
latter  feels  the  spirit  of  revenge.  The  teacher  may  now  put  the 
question — not  perhaps  to  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  alone 
but  to  the  whole  school,  whether  they  think  revenge  is  ever  pro- 
per. When  the  question  does  thus  grow  out  of  an  existing  case, 
it  may  not  be  proper  to  require  the  upraising  of  hands  before 
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spoken  of,  lest  it  should  hare  injurious  or  at  least  unnecessary 
patnfal  eflfects  on  the  mind  of  the  person  whose  conduct  has 
led  to  the  notice  of  the  fault.  The  best  way,  probably,  is  to  pro- 
ceed, at  once,  to  the  Bible  doctrine  in  regard  to  revenge  in  gen- 
eral. The  pupils  may  be  required,  within  a  certain  spe<Mtied  time, 
not  too  short,  to  select  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  speak  of  it.  For  the  reasons  already  given,  they  may  be  re- 
quired to  place  those  which  seem  to  justify  its  occasional  use  on 
the  one  side  of  the  slate  as  before,  and  those  which  condemn  it, 
on  the  other. 

We  have  spoken  of  merely  naming  the  book,  chapter  and 
verse,  where  the  required  passages  are  to  be  found ;  and  we 
would  certainly,  in  some  cases,  require  no  more*  But  it  is  in 
many  respects,  a  highly  valuable  exercise,  (and  by  no  means,  as 
some  might  at  first  view  suppose,  a  waste  of  time,)  to  write  out 
in  full,  all  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject,  adding  to  them 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  found,  as  before,  as  well  as  any 
familiar  remarks  which  the  pupil  may  feel  an  inclination  to 
make. 

Precisely  in  the  spirit  of  this  course,  might  a  teacher  proceed 
to  the  inculcation  of  every  principle  in  the  Bible,  in  its  bearing 
on  all  our  words  and  actions,  and  even  on  our  thoughts  and 
modes  of  thinking.  We  say  of  every  principle ;  but  we  refer 
now  to  what  may  be  called  the  general  principles  and  doctrines 
it  contains,  such  as  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
mankind,  and  to  ail  times  and  places ;  those,  for  example,which 
are  found  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  in  the  ten  command- 
ments. 

^rhere  are  hardly  any  limits  to  this  mode  of  instruction.  Take 
for  example,  the  single  requisition  of  our  Saviour.  '  Be  ye  mer- 
ciful.' Now  it  would  aflbrd  a  class  of  pupils  full  employment 
for  at  least  one  hour  of  twentyfour,  in  finding  out  and  writing 
down  the  other  texts  which  speak  of  mercy,  and  commend  it* 
It  would  be  another  interesting  exercise  to  require  them  to  select 
the  instances  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  which  this  principle  is 
acted  out.  Another,  to  bring  together  instances  of  the  contraiy 
kind— instances  in  which  there  was  a  want  of  mercy  and  it3  ex- 
ercise. Another,  to  require  the  pupils  to  write  down  the  names 
of  one  hundred  good  men  and  women  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
who  would  be  likely  to  be,  in  all  their  conduct,  merciful  and  com- 
passionate ;  and  those  of  twenty  or  fifty,  who  might  be  disposed 
to  act  otherwise.  Another  exercise  still,  might  be  the  bringing  to- 
gether proofs  that  the  merciful  man  ought  to  be  merciful  to  his 
domestic  animals  ;  and  lastly,  they  might  be  led  to  enumera'^ 
some  of  the  instances  in  which  men  are,  in  common  life,  unmer- 
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cifal,  both  to  each  other  and  to  brutes.  Thus  half  a  dozen  ex- 
ercises, each  of  sufficient  length  for  one  day's  lesson,  might  be 
derived  from  or  connected  with  the  single  short  sentence  ;  Be 
ye  merciful . 

The  same  remarks  and  the  same  general  course  of  proceed- 
ing are  applicable  to  all  the  varied  doctrines  and  duties  of  the 
Bible.  The  same  course  might  be  pursued  in  regard  to  all  our 
relative  duties,  as  growing  out  of  the  fifth  command  ;  for  ezam- 
ple,  our  duties  to  parents,  to  grandparents,  to  children  and 
grandchildren,  to  masters  and  to  teachers,  to  magistrates,  and 
to  subjects,  to  neighbors  and  to  strangers.  Pupils  might  be  re- 
quired to  bring  together  all  the  texts  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  education  of  children,  upon  our  duties  to  the  aged,  upon  our 
being  kind  to  strangers,  tender  to  servants,  respectful  to  magis* 
trates,  &c.  So  of  the  various  vices  condemned,  and  virtues  en- 
couraged by  the  spirit  of  each  of  the  commands,  as  the  sixth, 
the  eighth,  the  fourth,  the  ninth,  &c. 

A  teacher  who  has  the  highly  important  art  of  story-telling, 
may  not  only  introduce  and  sustain  religious  exercises  like  those 
we  have  recommended,  but  may  render  them  exceedingly  inter- 
esting by  his  anecdotes  and  illustrations.  Such  a  man  observed, 
he  will  perhaps  say  at  one  time,  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  power, 
he  would  kill  every  Indian  in  the  world.  Now  how  many  of 
you  think  him  wrong  ?  And  why  was  it  wrong  ?  And  what 
command  was  it  a  breach  of,  &C.?  Some  of  these  questions 
might  be  decided,  that  is,  an  expression  of  opinion  might  be 
given,  by  uplifted  hands ;  others  by  writing  down  texts,  on  the 
slate  or  on  paper,  as  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  though  these  and  similar  exercises 
may  and  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  approach  even  the 
confines  of  sect  or  party ;  still  they  may  possibly,  by  injudicious 
teachers,  be  made  both  partisan  and  sectarian.  It  is  impossible 
to  present  or  suggest  any  course  or  plan  of  instruction,  which  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  themselves  thoroughly  inbued  with 
the  spirit  of  party  and  sect,  might  not  degenerate  into  the  very 
thin^  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  whole  essay  to  prevent  and 
preclude.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  therefore,  in  order  to  the 
complete  success  of  the  best  and  most  approved  and  most  con- 
ciliating religious  lesson,  that  the  teacher  possess  the  right  spirit; 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  Whether  he  belong  to  this  or  that  theolog- 
ical school,  or  to  this  or  that  denomination  of  Christians  even,  is 
of  little  comparative  consequence,  if  he  has  the  right  spirit  and 
the  right  temper;  and  if  with  the  general  spirit  and  temper  of 
Christ,  he  possess,  in  particular,  a  good  measure  of  that  wisdom 
which  Cometh  down  from  above,  and  which  is  pure  and  gentle, 
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» 
and  which  renders  us,  in  our  various  avocations,  full  of  good 
fruits.  This  preliminary  qualification  in  a  teacher,  is  believed 
to  be  indispensable,  whatever  oiher  qualifications  may  be  pos* 
sessed,  and  whatever  may  be  taught,  whether  by  example,  les- 
soUt  or  precept.  He  who  is  like  Christ,  will  scarcely  fail  to  let 
bis  light  shine  on  those  around  him » whether  children  or  adults  ; 
and  to  let  it  90  shine,  that  good  will  be  done,  and  God  will  be 
glorified.  Nor  are  children  less  likely  to  be  influenced,  by  ex- 
ample, and  to  be  transformed  into  the  image  of  those  whom  they 
love  and  esteem,  than  adults.  Let  the  teacher  of  modern  times 
therefore,  in  one  word,  possess  the  same  mind  and  spirit  which 
was  manifested  by  the  greatest  of  teachers  1800  years  ago,  and 
then  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  la- 
bor wholly  in  vain— even  though  the  formalities  of  religious  in- 
struction, were  f  >r  the  most  part  excluded,  by  a  fastidious,  err- 
ing, or  infidel  public  sentiment. 


PROPER  EDUCATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  inaugural  address,  delivered  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary, 
August  19,  1835,  by  Thomas  J.  Conant,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  Criticism,  we  find  the  following  language. 

*  What  is  the  proper  education  for  a  minister  of  Christ?  The 
general  principle  is  doubtless  correct,  that  it  should  be  such  as 
will,  at  the  same  time,  give  him  the  most  perfect  command  of 
his  mental  powers,  and^ furnish  him  with  the  largest  amount  of 
useful  knowledge.' 

Now,  though  we  like  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  Mr  Co- 
nant*s  address,  yet  we  do  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  with  his  stand- 
ard of  ministerial  education.  Is  not  a  minister. a  man  ?  And 
does  not  his  whole  nature,  as  a  man,  need  developing  and  train- 
ing? Has  he  not  bodily  powers  and  functions  to  be  invigorated? 
Has  he  not  moral  powers  to  be  attended  to  ?  Has  he  not^  at  least, 
a  conscience  to  be  educated  ? 

We  have  some  doubts  what  Mr  C.  means,  in  this  place,  by 
education.  At  first,  we  were  disposed  to  believe  that  in  his  haste 
he  had  used  the  term  in  the  old  fashioned  narrow  sense,  as  syn- 
onymous with  mere  instruction — mere  mental  development  and 
cultivation-^forgetting  physical  and  moral  education  entirely. 
But  when  we  come  to  read  on,  we  find  him  insisting  on  it  as  th^ 
duty  of  the  church  '  to  establish  institutions  subject  to  her  con« 
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troly  where  she  may  herself  dictate  what  advantages  for  intellec* 
tua]»  moral  and  religious  calture  shall  be  enjoyed.'  This  shows, 
beyond  dispute,  that  Mr  C.  does  not  forget  moral  and  religious 
education.  On  the  subject  of  physical  culture,  as  a  part  of  the 
education  of  the  minister,  we  still  find  him  silent. 

True  it  is— and  we  ought  to  make  every  possible  allowance 
for  the  fact — that  MrC.'s  main  object, in  this  address,  is  to  show 
the  importance  to  ministers,  as  much  as  to  men  of  other  profes- 
sions, of  a  high  toned  and  largely  cultivated  intellect,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  oft  prevailing  notion,  that  if  the  minister  is  called 
of  God  to  his  work,  worldly  knowledge  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
But  this,  we  have  already  intimated,  does  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
apology  for  presenting  such  a  narrow  view  of  ministerial  educa- 
tion. It  were  easy  to  have  said  more,  had  he  fully  and  heartily 
and  practically  believed  more. 

The  truth  is,  so  it  seems  to  us,  the  whole  subject  of  physical 
education  is  by  many  men,  even  of  enlarged  minds,  overlooked 
and  contemned.  At  best,  there  is  a  general,  not  to  say  almost 
universal,  skepticism  about  it.  There  still  lingers,  if  we  mistake 
not,  in  the  minds  of  most  men  who  are  liberally  educated,  the  no- 
tion that  there  is  a  sort  of  incompatibility  between  a  vigorous, 
body  and  a  mighty  intellect ;  and  that  what  is  added  to  the  one 
is  almost  of  necessity,  so  much  taken  off  from  the  other. 

We  cannot  deny  that  some  physiobgical  writers — Richerand 
for  example — have  countenanced  this  idea.  '  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find,  in  history,'  says  Richerand,  <  the  example  of  a  man 
who  has  combined  with  the  physical  powers  which  this  temper- 
ament (the  muscular  temperament)  implies,  distinguished  strength 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  '  For  excelling  in  the  fine  arts  and 
in  the  sciences,  there  is  need  of  exquisite  sensibility,  a  condition 
absolutely  at  variance  with  much  development  of  the  muscular 
masses.' 

ffe  are  absolutely  at  variance  with  such  a  sentiment.  That 
certain  men  who  have  hitherto  mdst  excelled  in  the  department 
of  *  the  fine  arts,'  and  in  certain  branches  of  what  may  be  called 
intellectual  education,  such  especially,  as  bring  greatly  into  re* 
quisition,  the  faculty  of  imagination — music,  poetry,  &c.-— have 
had  their  muscles  feebly  developed,  may  possibly  be  true.  Nay, 
it  must  even  be  admitted,  as  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  that 
men  distinguished  for  *  strength  of  the  intellectual  faculties,'  are 
men  of  feeble  bodies.  But  why  are  they  thus  distinguished  I 
Are  they  so  highly  intellectual  berame  they  are  emaciated  and 
feeble?  Or  are  they  emaciated  and  feeble  because,  in  their  fond-^ 
ness  for  intellectual  pursuits,  they  have  sacrificed  their  health  ? 
We  believe  the  latter.     We  do  not  believe  men  have  giant  in- 
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tellects,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  having  feeble  bodies, 
but  in  spite  of  these  bodies.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  these 
giant  intellects,  procured  at  the  expense  of  health,. and  attended 
by  ruined  bodies,  are  dueased  intellects.  We  believe  in  the 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  ;  and  in  that  alone.  All  devel- 
opment which  is  not  harmonious,  we  believe  to  be  unhealthy  de- 
velopment ;  and  whether  it  be  the  mind  or  the  heart — the  intel- 
lect or  the  affections — that  is  carried  in  advance  of  the  physical 
frame,  the  results  are  greatly  disastrous.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  that  the  Creator  has  decreed  to  a  being  whose  whole 
powers  of  body,  head  and  heart  are  cultivated  simultaneously 
and  harmoniously,  the  best  and  happiest  combination  of  health, 
knowledge  and  excellence ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  either  of 
these  great  departments  of  the  being  we  call  man,  is  over  edu- 
cated or  under  educated^  the  whole  must  suffer  the  consequen- 
ces. ^  For  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it,'  is  scarcely  less  the  deduction  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience, than  the  voice  of  revelation. 

It  is  not  a  healthy,  muscular  developmei^t,  however,  at  which 
Richerand  and  those  who  entertain  the  satne  sentiments,  prin- 
cipally aim.  It  is  a  state  of  fulness  rather ;  a  state,  which  after 
all,  is  quite  at  variance  with  perfect  health.  There  is  a  very 
general  error  in  regard  to  this  point,  into  which,  as  it  seems, 
scientific  men  sometimes  fall.  Th^y  have  associated  the  idea 
of  perfect  health,  almost  without  exception,  with  individuals  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  line  of  health,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  plethora,  which  is  disease.  In  this  state,  plump  and 
rosy  faced  as  men  look,  and  active  in  body  and  mind  as  they 
sometimes  may  seem,  for  a  time — for  they  are  living  at  the  ex- 
pense of  life,  and  seldom  hold  out  very  well— ^-they  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  intellectual  strength.  But  it  is  in  this  diseas- 
ed state,  that  men  have  been  so  often  compared  with  tliose  of 
the  other  extreme — men  of  emaciation  and  muscular  debility, 
but  of  refined  and  speculative  and  often  highly  cultivated  minds— 
and  in  which  the  former  appear  to  so  much  disadvantage. 

Could  we  see  men  educated  on  right  principles,  without  either 
the  inertia  or  the  ambition  of  the  schools ;  could  we  see  the 
mind,  heart  and  body  cultivated  in  due  proportion  to  each 
other,  BO  as  to  form  healthy  and  perfect  men,  instead  of  tliose 
monsters  we  now  every  where  observe :  and  could  this  course 
be  successfully  pursued  through  a  series  of  generations,  we 
have  not  the  remotest  doubt — nay,  we  deem  it  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Deity  to  think  otherwise, 
— that  the  old  notion  of  a  natural  incompatibility  between 
.strength  of  intellect  and  a  reasonable  muscular  development 
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woald  pun  away ;  and  the  doctrine  which  reason  and  phy- 
ioaophy  end  revelation  have  always  taught  of  the  '  sound  mind 
in  the  sound  body,'  and  in  that  alone,  would  come  to.be  as  fash- 
ionabie  a  truth,  as  the  contrary  is  at  present  a  fashionable  error. 

These  views  are  fnr  from  being  the  result  of  mere  speculation ; 
they  are  the  legitimate  deductions  of  observation  and  experience. 
Acquaint  yourself  with  some  of  these  great  men,  these  giants—^ 
monsters  rather — in  intellect ;  and  you  will  find  them  perfect 
children  in  some  things,  not  to  say  imbecile.  You  will,  to  your 
probable  astonishment,  find  them  in  the  most  profound  ignor- 
ance in  regard  to  many  of  the  more  common,  and  some  oi  the 
more  important  concerns  of  life.  Though  they  will  carry  you, 
by  their  occasional  eloquence  or  profoundness  of  philosophy, 
beyond  the  highest  range  of  ordinary  thought,  leaving  all  things 
terrestrial  beneath  your  feet,  they  will  on  some  subjects,  only 
involve  you,  perhaps  themselves,  in  the  mazes  of  darkness  or 
skepticism.  They  can  scan  the  Creator  with  eagle  eye,  while 
often  they  know  not  themselves,  nor  perceive  their  most  obvious 
faults;  They  talk  of  the  folly  of -bigotry  and  superstition  and 
credulity,  and  of  the  godlike  character  of  human  reason,  and  yet, 
on  some  points  are  the  completest  victims  of  what  they  con- 
demn— credulous  and  superstitious  in  the  extreme.  At  one 
time  they  can  tell  us  of  the  purity  and  divinity  of  our  natures, 
and  of  the  imperfection  of  human  reason  ;  at  anotlier,  they  can 
enthrone  reason  and  put  down  instinct ;  and  at  another  still, 
show  most  clearly,  by  their  conduct  and  language,  that  come  of 
the  abstract  perfection  of  reason  or  instinct  what  may,  in  them 
the  development  of  the  former,  in  any  practical  or  useful  direc- 
tion, has  been  but  feeble,  and  all  true  progress  has  been  and 
still  is,  embarrassed  and  vacillating. 

When  this  state  of  mind — this  moral  exaltation,  as  we  are  dis- 
posed to  call  it — is  found  in  ministers,  and  it  is  in  mistaken  or 
pseudo  divines  that  we  have  as  often  found  it  as  any  where,  it 
produces  a  most  unfortunate  compound  of  character :  alipost 
beyond  example  without  hope.  They  see  because  they  are  sure 
they  see,  and  are  pure  because  they  are  pure.  They  have,  in 
the  language  of  Locke,  cantoned  out  to  themselves  a  little 
Goshen,  while  all  without  is  Egyptian  darkness.  We  say  again 
that  the  condition  of  such  men — so  self  exalted-* is  all  but  with- 
out hope ;  and  however  the  world  may  honor  them,  as  possess- 
ing giant  intellects,  or  bow  down  to  them  as  the  lights  of  their  age, 
— the  exalted  of  the  earth — they  are  really,  in  the  end,  the  stum- 
bling blocks  of  society.  They  may  talk  of  their  own  moral  growth 
and  progress,  and  of  the  tendency  of  their  own  sentiments  to 
advance  social  and  spiritual  progress,  and  may  take  to  themsehrea 
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the  importance  of  the  fly  on  the  wheel,  supposing  they  are  the 
fortunate  and  sole  movers  of  what  only  moves  in  spite  of  them  ; 
they  may  Hit  their  little  day,  and  be  enshrined  in  marble  at  last, 
and  yet  the  nis^ss  of  the  breathing,  moving,  practical  world.,  will 
go  on  in  nearly  the  same  beaten  track,  and  will  be  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  a  thousand  years  hence,  as  if  they  had  never 
been. 

Against  a  ministerial  education  which  tends  to  this,  we  most 
earnestly  prote^it,  as  we  have  no  doubt  Mr  C.  would.  And  yet 
will  he  say  this  is  not  the  legitimate  tendency  of  an  education 
purely  intellectual  ?  Is  it  not  also  the  tendency  of  an  education 
purely  intellectual  and  moral?  I  sit  xiotthetendency  of  any  educa- 
tion which  leaves  out  of  view,  in  its  practical  results,  man*s  phys- 
ical development  and  physical  nature?  And  are  not  the  fashiona- 
ble speculative  theological  errors  of  our  day,  and  of  all  days  and 
times,  the  results,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  this  unnatural,  this 
one-sided  sort  of  educaticm  ? 

We  think  it  not  improbable,  that  those  who,  in  spite  of  what 
has  been  said  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  of  the  impor* 
tance  of  physical  education,  for  moral  ends,  still  remain  skeptt* 
cal,  have  been  confirmed  in  their  skepticism,  by  a  short  sighted 
view  of  the  results  of  manual  labor  schools.  They  do  not  per- 
ceive so  much  good  produced  by  these  schools,  as  many  sup- 
pose ;  nay,  they  even  fancy  they  see  great  reason  for  deciding 
on  their  inefficiency. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  like  the  fashionable  '  exalted,'  we  have 
spoken  of  above,  they  do  not  see  correcdy.  They  see  either 
with  jaundiced  eyes,  or  through  bad  glasses. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  had  time  in  this  country,  to 
trace  the  effects  of  physical  exercise  at  these  schools,  on  those 
who  have  employed  it.  We  act  not  wisely  when  we  sow  the 
seeds  of  physical  and  moral  character,  especially  the  former,  in 
the  expectation  of  reaping  a  crop  the  same  day.  The  intelligent 
husbandman  hath  '  long  patience.'  No  young  man  bred  in  any 
of  our  United  States'  manual  labor  schools,  has  yet  lived  long 
enough  to  exhibit,  in  his  own  person,  the  practical  results. 

But  in  the  second  place,  the  United  States  have  had,  as  yet, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  manual  labor  schools  conducted  on  right 
principles.  There  certainly  have  been  none  such  for  the  benefit 
of  young  men  destined  to  enter  the  ministry.  Where  manual 
labor  has  been  connected  with  our  institutions,  its  legitimate  ob- 
jects have  seldom  been  rightly  understood,  even  by  teachers 
themselves ;  much  less  so  by  their  pupils  or  students.  Manuid 
labor  schools  must  fail  to  answer  the  ends  at  which  they  ought 
always  to  aim,  when  they  are  not  conducted  and  understood  to 
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be  conducted  as  a  means,  primarily,  of  promoting  the  health  and 
morels  and  usefulness  of  those  who  attend  them. 

Manual  labor  schools  always  fail  of  accomplishing  their  legiti- 
mate purposes,  when  labor  is  not  made  respectable,  (and  this 
can  only  be  done,  when  the  teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  labor 
with  the  pupils ;)  when  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  defraying  ex- 
penses, rather  than  of  promoting  health,  morals  and  happiness ; 
and  when  it  is  not  persevered  in.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
custom  of  allowing  the  avails  of  each  pupil's  labor,  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  to  be  applied  to  diminish  his  expenses ;  it  should  be 
so.  But  to  labor  with  the  view,  principally,  of  defraying  expen- 
ses, and  thus  make  labor  and  its  avails  a  primary  concern,  and 
study  only  a  secondary  matter,  is  destructive  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  manual  labor  in  schools ;  and  though  it  could  be  proved 
that  even  on  this  principle,  more  intellectual  progress  were  made 
at  some  particular  school,  the  final  consequences  must  be  de- 
plorable. 

We  do  not  believe  one  boy  or  young  man  in  ten,  can  be  taken 
from  the  farn> — and  this  is  the  place  whence  it  is  desirable  he 
should  be  taken — and  carried  through  the  course'  of  study  to 
which  the  young  minister  is  usually  subjected,  and  hurried  into 
the  ministry  under  the  age  of  twentyfive  years,  without  ultimate- 
ly losing  his  health,  unless  his  studies  are  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral hours'  active  exercise  daily,  in  the  open  air.  And  of  all 
kinds  of  active  exercise,  that  of  the  farm  and  garden  is  deci- 
dedly the  best,  and  must  forever  be  found  so.  We  are  ready  to 
grant  that  the  necessity  of  out  of  door  exercise  is  less  imperative 
where  the  student  has  led  a  sedentary  life  from  the  first.  In 
other  words,  a  certain  smaller  measure  of  health  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  studies  and  duties  of  the  ministry,  with  the  aid  of 
a  smaller  measure  of  active  exercise  afterwards,  when  one  has 
never  been  trained  to  it.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
such  men,  tiained  in  band  boxes,  as  it  were,  seldom,  if  ever, 
make  firm,  efficient,  successful  pastors,  until  they  change  their 
whole  habits.  They  never  make  men  of  Galilee  ;  still  less  does 
any  of  them  ever  become  a  Boanerges.  The  men  of  Galilee — 
the  man,  too,  of  Tarsus,  we  venture  to  say  it — had  muscle  as 
well  as  brain  and  nerves.  The  doctrine  of  an  incompatibility  be- 
tween a  healthy  muscular  development  and  strength  of  intellect, 
would  never  have  been  drawn  from  the  observation  of  such  men. 
It  must  have  had  its  origin  in  a  state  of  society  where  ministers 
were  too  often  the  pale  faced,  inefficient  individuals  they  some- 
t.mes  arc,  in  our  own  days,  and  in  our  own  country. 

There  are,  however,  cheering  indications  in  the  signs  of  the 
times  on  this  subject.    There  is  a  growing  belief—- we  rejoice 
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that  it  is  so — that  all  our  ministen  ought  to  use  from  two  to  four 
hours  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  exercise,  every  day,  duriiig 
the  summer,  and  some  sort  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  The  Christian  Watchman  and  Zion*s  Herald, 
both  of  this  city,  have  contained,  from  time  to  time,  articles  which 
had  this  bearing ;  and  we  have  seen  essays  on  the  subject  from 
various  quarters.  We  do  hope,  most  ardently,  as  well  as  be- 
lieve most  sincerely,  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  no  profes- 
sor in  our  literary  institutions  will  be  found  making  the  narrow, 
meagre  statement,  that  '  a  proper  education  for  a  minister  of 
Christ,'  '  should  be  such  as  will,  at  the  same  time  give  him  the 
most  perfect  command  of  his  mental  powers,  and  furnish  him 
with  the  largest  amount  of  useful  knowledge.' 
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[We  are  under  much  obligation  to  the  individual  whb  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  following  article  for  our  pages  ;  and  who  has 
labored  so  zealously  to  set  us  right,  in  regard  to  supposed  errors* 
We  have — as  we  trust  the  writer  of  that  article  has — but  one 
object ;  which  is  to  make  known  the  truth.  We  have  no  pre- 
judices—how can  we  have? — against  the  Boston  Primary  Schools; 
and  in  so  far  as  our  own  statements  were  incorrect,  we  are  truly 
glad  to  have  them  corrected.  Yet,  after  all,  we  wish  our  cor- 
respondent could  have  found  a  more  pleasing  task  than  that  of 
attempting  to  exonerate  the  School  Committee,  in  regard  to 
their  school  hours,  and  complain  of  the  City  Government. 
We  had  hoped,  when  we  began  to  peruse  the  article,  tbit  he 
was  going  to  prove,  or  at  least  attempt  to  prove,  that  our  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  were  themselves 
erroneous ;  instead  of  confirming  those  statements,  or  at  least 
substantially  doing  so  by  his  own  confessions.  That  the  Bos- 
ton Primary  School  Houses,  are,  in  many  instances,  and  in  ma- 
ny respects,  sadly  deficient,  is  beyond  debate.  We  are  glad  so 
much  has  been  done,  in  relation  not  only  to  them,  but  for  the 
improvement  of  school  books,  and  for  the  advancement  of  mor- 
als. Yet,  after  all,  we  are  more  confirmed  than  we- were  before 
we  received  the  following  article,  in  the  belief  that  the  primary 
school  system  of  Boston,  though  better  than  nothing,  great  y 
needs  reform ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  have  good  men  so  zealously 
opposed,  as  many  seem  to  be,  to  its  improvement.  The  facts 
before  usj  while  they  show  that  something  was  done  in  regfu:4 
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to  school  houses  bef(»e  Messrs  Woodbridge  and  Fisher  made  their 
visit,  also  show  very  conclusively,  at  least  to  our  own  mind,  that 
in  spite  of  the  array  of  books  and  studies,  they  are  as  yet,  far 
from  being  what  all  men,  not  of  narrow  minds,  most  heartily 
desire.  But  if  not, — if  the  following  article  does  not  produce 
the  conviction,  we  think  a  few  visits  to  the  schools  will  do  it. 

But  enough  of  this.  He  who  reads  the' following  article  will 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that,  be  the  fault  where  it  may,  whether 
in  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  the  City  government,  or  the  School 
Committee,  or  in  all  of  them  conjoined,  there  is  fault  some- 
where. A II  we  ask  is  that  instead  of  boasting  perpetually  of  oiu: 
own  excellent  system,  and  of  its  happy  results,  those  whom  it 
concerns  would  spend  their  strength  in  correcting  the  fault,  and 
in  making  the  system  more  worthy  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  of  the  proud  metropolis  for  which  it  was  and  still  is 
designed.] 

It  was  not  until  a  short  time  since,  that  an  article  was  pointed 
out  to  us.  in  the  March  number  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Boston  Primary  Schools.  As  the  writer  of  that 
article  has  fallen  into  some  errors,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  he 
must  desire,  that  in  your  journal,  as  an  exponent  of  the  true 
condition  of  education  in  this  country,  those  errors  should  be 
corrected.  The  refutation  is  contained  in  the  following  remarks 
on  School  Rooms,  Books,  Studies  and  Moral  education. 

First,  as  to  School  Rooms.  It  seems  the  object  of  the  writer 
in  question,  not  only  to  disparage  the  present  condition  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  Primary  Schools  of  this  city,  but  to  as- 
cribe any  improvements  which  have  been  made,  to  some  influ- 
ence out  of  the  Board,  rather  than  to  any  exertions  made  by  the 
Board  itself.  'About /our  years  ago,'  says  the  writer  in  the  An- 
nals, '  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  then  editor  of  tbis  joruna',  ac- 
companied by  Dr  J.  D.  Fisher,  visited  and  examined  all  the 
Primary  Schools  in  this  city,  except  those  of  &)uth  Boston ;  and 
a  Report  was  drawn  up  by  them,  and  presented  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee.'  This  report  had  special 
reference  to  the  condition  of  School  Rooms.  *  This  report,' 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  '  was  not  very  well  received  at  first, 
and  some  were  quite  offended  with  its  honest  plainness.  It  did 
great  good,  however,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  and  as  is 
confidently  stated  by  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Journal.'  This  writer  speaks  of  the  results,  as  he  calln  them, 
of  the  investifiration  so  perseveringly  made  by  Messrs  Wood- 
bridge  and  Fisher.  Again  the  writer  says,  Mt  is  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment—utterly so — that  individuals  worthy  of  being  chosen 
26 
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as  School  Committee  men,  should  slide  over  these  matters  from 
year  to  year ;  and  only  promise,  from  time  to  tiwc,  to  procure 
betttr  school  rooms.*  'I'here  is  a  material  error  in  these,  and  va- 
rious other  passages  of  the  article,  wiiich  a  few  facts,  we  think/ 
will  clearly  show. 

The  Primary  Schools  of  Boston  were  established  in  1818,  after 
a  strong  and  continued  opposition  from  the  heaviest  tax  pay- 
ers. The  first  c>bject,  therefore,  of  the  friends  of  these  Schools, 
was  to  organize  the  small  number  allowed  in  the  outset ;  to  ex- 
tend them  from  time  to  time ;  and  to  ingratiate  them  into  favor 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  by  conducting  them  on  an 
economical  and  efficient  system.  They  were  increased  from  36, 
the  first  number  allowed,  to  50,  in  about  eight  years.  At  this 
period,  the  friends  of  the  system  felt  they  weie  in  successful  op- 
eration, established  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  receiving  un- 
der their  care  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  children  in  the  city  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  7.  It  then  seemed  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived, to  do  something  for  their  external  condition.  A  Com- 
mittee was  accordingly  raised,  in  April  1827,  on  the  subject  of 
*  procuring  more  convenient  school  rooms,'  who  subsequently  re- 
ported upon  *  the  many  evils  arising  from  the  insufficiency  and 
inconvenience  of  the  rooms,  and  i he  urgent  necessity  of  taking 
some  measures  to  procure  better  accommo.iations  ;'  and  it  was 
thereupon  voted — eleven  years  ago — That  a  Committee  be  raised 
■'  to  represent  to  the  city  government  the  serious  evils  and  bad 
consequences  resulting  from  the  want  of  suitable  rooms,  die, 
and  praying  that  measures  may  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil.' 
This  application  failed  ;  and  perhaps  it  should  excite  no  won- 
der that  it  did,  as  an  appropriation  would  have  been  necessary 
of  $200,000,  at  least,  to  have  given  the  accommodations  then 
required  for  the  whole  number  of  Primary  ISchools. 

In  1828 — ten  years  ago— another  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  city  government  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3000,  for 
the  erection  of  Primary  school  houses.  'J  hat  body  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  adopt  the  |K>licy  of  erecting  houses  expressly  for 
these  schools.  But  this  application  resulted  in  a  vote  *  author- 
ising the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  hire  a  suitable  number  of  school 
rooms  of  such  location  and  of  such  size,  as  after  consultation 
with  the  Primary  School  Committee,  shall  be  deemed  suitable, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years.'  At  that  time,  the  whole 
number  of  Primary  Schools  wa<  57,  and  only  20  of  them  deem- 
ed satisfactory.  This  power  to  lease  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
was  used  by  the  Committee  with  great  alacrity  and  efficiency. 
A  large  number  of  better  rooms  was  obtained  under  this  order. 
But  not  being  able  to  obtain  them  in  all  situations,  they  applied 
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«gain,  ID  18529 — nine  years  ago — to  the  city  goTcrnmeDt,  '  thai 
schoolrooms  should  be  purchased  or  built,  on  account  of  the 
city,  in  places  where  they  cannot  now  be  obtained  on  lease,  of 
suitable  character  or  size.' 

This  application  was  not  received  with  favor.  The  city  had 
still  doubts  of  the  policy  of  erecting  houses  permanently  for  the 
use  of  these  schools. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  record  is  covered  with  applications 
to  the  city  government  for  the  use  of  rooms  not  otherwise  im- 
proved by  the  city,  such  as  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  Grammar 
school  houses,  gun  houses,  engine  houses,  ward  rooms,  &c.  &c* 
By  this  means,  many  of  the  poor  or  bad  rooms  were  exchanged 
for  better.  About  the  same  time  many  new  churches  were  erected 
with  spacious  vestries,  and  many  of  these  were  obtained  by  the 
Committee  for  the  use  of  the  Primary  schools. 

But  as  the  number  of  schools  was  constantly  increasing,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  rooms  every  day  becoming  greater  on 
account  of  the  increased  value  of  property,  the  Primary  School 
Board,  at  their  meeting  of  August  6,  1833— ^/ive  years  ago — and 
before  the  visit  of  Messrs  Woodbridge  and  Fisher,  resolved  to 
make  another  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  the 
city  government,  for  the  erection  of  Primary  school  houses.  Ac 
cordingly  a  Committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to  make  appli- 
cation *•  for  an  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing and  furnishing  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  Primary 
schools,  whenever  suitable  opportunity  may  offer,  in  any  of  the 
districts.'  This  application  was  supported  by  all  the  influence 
of  the  Board,  both  from  without  and  within  the  council.  Ih 
1834,  the  city  government  recognised  the  principle,  and  built 
one  house  at  the  expense  of  the  city ;  and  in  1835  an  appropri- 
ation of  $  1 2,500  was  made  ;  with  an  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  continued  yearly  until  all  the  schools  were  supplied  with 
suitable  rooms.  This  appropriation  has  been  annually  made 
and  expended  every  year  but  one,  when  Jand  was  so  high,  and 
suitable  places  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  that  it  was  absorbed 
for  other  pur|)ose8,  by  the  city  council. 

By  these  and  various  other  subsidiary  measures,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention,  it  appears  from  a  report  of  the  Primary 
School  Committee,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a  note  to  the 
article  on  which  we  are  commenting,  that  of  the  78  schools  then 
under  the  care  of  the  Board,  there  were  only  '  12  rooms  unsui- 
table or  inadequate/  and  it  is  further  stated  '  that  it  is  expected 
that  this  number  will  soon  be  diminished,  if  suitable  locations 
can  be  procured  (by  Committees  who  have  the  subject  under 
consideration,)  for  building  new  school  houses.'   Could  the  wri- 
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ter  in  the  Annals,  if  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  these 
facts,  have  made  the  assertion  that  ^  it  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment— utterly  so — that  individuals  worthy  of  being  chosen  ar 
School  Committee  men,  should  slide  over  these  matters  from 
year  to  year,  and  only  promise,  from  time  to  time,  to  procure 
better  school  rooms  ?'  The  writer  in  the  Mercantile  Journal 
says,  'school  rooms  of  improved  construction,  have  been  erected 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Two  just  completed  in  Moon  street, 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  architect,  &c.  &c.*  The  writer  in 
the  Annals  adds,  '  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  the 
statements  of  this  writer,  in  relation  to  improved  school  rooms. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  doing,  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, for  which  credit  is  due  somewhere.'  Do  not  the  facts 
which  we  have  stated,  prove  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  for 
what  has  been  done — and  that  if '  credit  is  due '  anywhere,  it  is 
(without  any  impulse  from  abroad)  to  the  Primary  School  Board? 
The  charge  with  regard  to  school  books  is  in  these  words. 
<  There  is  great  and  lamentable  neglect  in  regard  to  school  books 
and  studies.'  Now  a  few  words  only  will  be  suflicient,  we  trust, 
to  set  this  matter  right.  The  early  records  of  the  Board  were 
unfortunately  burnt  in  the  year  1826.  The  schools,  however, 
when  established  in  1818,  were  furnished  with  the  best  books 
then  to  be  obtained.  A  card,  a  spelling  book,  and  the  New 
Testament,  we  believe,  were  the  books  originally  used.  Soon 
after,  they  authorized  a  new  speUing  book  to  be  compiled  ex- 
pressly for  the  schools,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  Fowle's 
Rational  Guide.  In  1826,  an  easy  Reader  was  compiled  for 
their  especial  use,  called  the  *  Boston  Primary  Lessons,'  and  in- 
troduced, with  a  new  Spelling  Book  in  the  place  of  Fowle's; 
which  was  found  to  be  too  difficult.  In  the  same  year,  the  study 
of  Arithmetic  was  introduced  for  the  first  or  highest  class,  and 
Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic  adopted  for  their  use. 
In  1827,  a  new  elementary  card  for  the  fourth  class,  was  intro- 
duced. In  18':0,  another  card  on  the  Edinbur^  Sessional  School 
plan,  was  prepared  by  a  Committee,  and  adopted.  In  1833,  a 
new  Reading  Book,  (Blake's  Reader,)  for  the  first  class,  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  Testament,  was  introduced.  Since  which 
time,  Arithmetic  in  all  the  tJasses,  a  numerical  calculator,  slates 
for  the  fourth  class,  Gallaudet's  Mother's  Primer,  Abbott's  Mount 
Vernon  Junior  Reader,  and  Pierpont's  Young  Reader,  have  suc- 
cessively been  added  to  the  number  of  books,  and  to  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  schools.  If  this  is  proof  of  'great  and  la- 
mentable neglect  in  regard  to  school  books,'  the  committee  must 
sit  down  and  bear  it  with  what  patience  they  may.  *  We  are 
nnwilling,'  the  writer  remarks,  '  wholly  so,  that  a  school  system 
which  has  so  good  a  name,  should  remain  stationary  year  after 
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year.'  Perhaps  some  of  bis  readers  may  be  of  opinion,  tbal 
sach  stationary  movements  as  are  indicated  by  the  above  chan* 
ges,  may  tend  to  qualify  ^some  portion  of  the  regret  so  need- 
lessly express^ed. 

Another  subject  upon  which  a  word  may  be  said,  is  stu- 
dies. '  A  very  accurate  observer,'  the  writer  is  pleased  to  say, 
'  has  remarked  of  these  schools,  that  the  intellectual  education  is 
hardly  provided  for  in  the  least.'  This  opinion  is  evidently  en* 
dorsed  by  the  writer  of  the  article.  The  bare  enumeration  of 
the  above  books,  and  the  studies  connected  with  them,  is  suffix 
cient,  it  is  believed,  to  disprove  the  assertion.  The  intellectual 
education  surely  is  amply  provided  for,  as  stated  above,  for  a 
class  of  pupils  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age.  To  what  extent 
this  provision  is  used  is  another  question.  To  judge  of  this,  we 
remark,- that  the  teachers  are  the  best  which  the  Committee, 
with  the  offer  of  a  competent  salary,  are  enabled  to  obtain ;  and 
roost  of  them  are  of  the  highest  order.  The  Committee  too,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ; 
and  this  is  manifest  from  the  report  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made.  It  appears  from  this,  that  they  made  '  three 
hundred  and  forty  nine  examinations  (and  these  usually  occupy 
two  hours,)  and  four  hundred  and  fortyseven  visits  in  six 
months,' — or  3  1-2  of  the  former  to  a  school,  and  6  of  the  lat- 
ter, equal  to  7  examinations  of  14  hours,  and  12  visits  to  each 
school,  in  a  single  year.  These  are  independent  of  the  semi-an^ 
nual  examinations  by  the  Standing  Committee.  (The  Primary 
Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  are  examined  but  twice  a  year, 
and  only  about  half  an  hour  is  given  to  each  examination — or 
one  hour  to  each  in  a  year.)  If  the  children  of  the  Boston  Pri« 
mary  Schools,  therefore,  are  not  educated  intellectually ,  it  is  no 
fault  of  their  teachers  or  committee ;  and  as  cause  and  effect  in 
education  are  the  same  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  have  reason  to 
OMiclude  that  the  labor  of  the  teachers  and  committee  is  not  lost* 
It  is  true,  the  children  are  not  required  to  study  algebra,  geology, 
botany,  or  Natural  history  ;  but  they  do  learn,  and  that  to  great 
perfeciion,  'the  rudiments  of  a  common  English  education  ;  and 
are  fully  prepared  at  7  years  of  age  to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools 
of  the  city,  a  period  in  life  which  is  considered  with  us  quite 
early  enough  to  enter  upon  the  higher  branches  <^  study  which 
are  provided  for  them  in  these  schools.  The  reading  of  our  Pri- 
mary School  children,  when  they  enter  the  Grammar  Schools,  is 
as  good,  as  a  general  fact,  as  the  reading  of  the  same  number  of 
clergymen  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  f  and  there  is  scarce^ 

*  CaD  this  be  7    Bat  let  us  bear  him  through.— Ed. 
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]j  a  radical  word  in  the  English  language  with  its  derivatiooay 
which  they  cannot  spell  fluently  and  correctly.  We  say  nothing 
now  of  their  other  studies.  If  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  course 
to  the  writer  who  has  made  the  sweeping  assertion,  '  that  the 
intellectual  education  of  the  children  is  hardly  provided  for/  we 
can  only  say,  that  it  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  system  adop- 
ted by  the  higher  schools  of  the  city,  to  which  this  is  strictly 
preparatory.  It  may  be  well  to  contrast  these  with  the  studies 
of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York.  ^  These  schools  are 
divided  into  five  classes.  The  5th  class  read  in  books, — the  rest 
are  taught  on  boards.  When  enabled  to  read  a  little^  they  are 
promoted  to  the  public  schools.  They  are  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  10  !  They  are  taught  orally,  the  arithmetical  ta* 
bles,  something  of  Geography,  &c.  Slc.\  also  writing  on  slates.' 
This  is  from  a  recent  official  source.  We  leave  the  comparison 
to  those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  Boston  course  is  the 
'  most  dull  and  unmeaning '  of  any  in  the  country. 

The  same  writer  says, '  the  moral  education  of  the  children  ia 
equally  neglected.  To  judge  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Board,  one  would  suppose  the  four  thousand  pupils  were 
destitute  of  moral  natures,  and  exempt  from  moral  exposure.' 
On  this  subject  then,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say.  Those  who 
have  made  this  subject  a  matter  of  study,  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  the  subject  of  morals  in  our  day  schools,  is  everywhere 
neglected.  No  books  have  been  prepared  for  its  study,  and  aU 
our  teachers,  except  in  a  general  way,  for  want  of  preparation 
themselves,  are  not  able,  if  they  were  authoroed,  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  distinct  labor  and  care.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  Legislature/ makes  this 
a  leading  topic  of  remark,  and  states  that  it  is  a  universal  de- 
fect in  all  our  public  schools.  If  the  Boston  Schools  therefore, 
were  deficient  in  this  respect,  it  would  only  be  in  common  with 
all  the  schools  of  the  country.  But  a  few  facts  on  this  head 
may  serve  to  show  that  the  subject  has  not  been  so  much  neg- 
lected as  the  writer  referred  to  would  seem  to  imagine.  In  the 
'  Rules  and  the  Regulations,'  to  which  he  has  referred,  is  con* 
tained  the  following  as  a  part  of  Rule  1.  '  They  (the  Instruc- 
tors) are  to  pay  strict  attention  to  their  morals  and  cleanliness.* 
In  Rule  4,  we  have  the  following  reference  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. '  In  order  early  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  youth,  the 
importance  of  religious  duties,  and  their  entire  dependence  on 
their  Maker,  the  Instructors  arc  desired  to  open  their  schools  in 
the  morning  with  prayer.'  And  these  rules  are  enforced  by  the 
Committee,  and  fiiithfuUy  executed  by  the  teachers.    Besides 
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these,  a  part  of  their  regular  course  of  instruction  is  the  reading 
of  the  New  lestamenl,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Mow 
with  these  facts  before  us,  can  it  be,  or  ought  it  to  be  said,  that 
'  to  judge  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board,  one 
would  suppose  the  four  thousand  pupils  were  destitute  of  moral 
natures  and  exempt  from  moral  exposure?'  Can  it  be  said,  ought 
it  to  be  said,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  has  undertaken  to  say, 
that  *  as  for  the  moral  education  of  the  pupils,  any  further  than 
can  be  secured  by  having  teachers  whose  general  character  is 
unimpeachable,  it  is  scarcely  thought  ofV  Besides  and  beyond 
what  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  a  fact  that  ought  to  be  more 
generally  known,  that  in  1835,  the  Board  adopted  a  vote,  the 
first  perhaps  of  the  kind  adopted  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
authorizing  the  introduction  of  '  the  study  of  ethics,  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  instruction  ;'  and  a  Com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  procure  a  suitable  manual.  That  Com- 
mittee have  been  striving,  ever  since,  to  obtain  some  one  to  pre- 
pare such  a  book ;  but  thus  far,  without  success.  Neither  they 
nor  the  teachers,  except  in  a  general  way,  can  work  without  the 
proper  instruments.  If,  therefore,  they  have  not  done  enough, 
they  have  done  as  much  as  others  ;  and  it  has  not  been  from  a 
want  of  interest  or  exertion  in  regard  to  the  nnoral  natures  or 
moral  exposure  of  the  children,  that  they  have  not  done  more.  An 
extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Primary  School  Board  before  re- 
ferred to,  will  show  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  Board  in  refer- 
ence to  this  important  subject.  '  They  would  also  express  their 
great  satisfaction  with  the  improving  moral  condition  of  the 
schools.  The  number  of  truants  reported  is  smaller  than  hereto- 
fore, averaging  less  than  one  to  three  schools.  This  speaks  fa- 
vorably of  .the  habits  of  our  youthful  population.  It  is  ardently 
hoped  that  a  general  improvement  may  be  manifested  in  this  de- 
partment, commensurate  with  the  interest  in  its  behalf,  and  that 
the  wishes  of  its  friends  may  be  realized  ;  so  that  all  the  children 
in  our  city  may  be  brought  within  their  benign  influence,  that  in 
years  to  come,  they  may  rise  up  and  bless  the  institution  which 
has  redeemed  them  from  ignorance,  and  rendered  their  lives  a 
blessing  to  themselves,  and  a  benefit  to  the  present  and  to  com- 
ing generations.' 

1  bring  these  imperfect  remarks  to  a  close,  with  a  latin  quota- 
tion, which  will  be  understood  by  most  of  your  readers.  ^  Fiat 
justitia  ruat  coelum.' 
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MISTAKES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Chap.  XXVIII.  of  a  now 
work  by  the  Editor,  entitled  *  The  Mother  in  her  Family,  or 
Sayings  and  Doings  at  Rose  Hill  Cottage,'  published  by  Weeks, 
Jordan  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  work  is  chiefly  io  the  form  of 
familiar  dialogue  between  a  mother  and  her  children. 

'  I  have  heard  many  a  school  teacher — male  and  female — des- 
cant most  learnedly  on  the  importance  of  making  our  fellow 
creatures  happy.  I  have  he^rd  them  talk  by  the  whole  quarter 
hour  with  tlieir  pupils  on  the  happiness  it  would  give  their  pa- 
rents and  friends,  if  they  behaved  well,  and  made  rapid  progress 
in  their  studies.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  these  harangues  did 
good,  but  at  others,  they  have  seemed  wholly  useless. 

Much  depends  on  the  manner  of  teaching. by  precept.  Ex* 
ample  is  always  powerful,  but  precept  seldom.  The  reason  is 
not  so  much  that  precepts,  if  they  are  true,  are  in  their  nature 
inefficacious,  for  they  are  not  so.  Properly  applied,  they  caa 
scarcely  fail  to  bring  forth,  like  good  seed  properly  sown,  their 
appropriate  fruits.  But  if  seed  is  scattered  where  it  should  not 
be — on  a  rock,  where  there  is  not  much  earth,  or  where  the  earth 
is  unbroken  and  pre-occupied — what  can  you  expect?  So  it  is 
with  preceptive  truth,  when  scattered  among  children,  whether 
those  children  are  great  or  small, — ten  years  old  or  fifty. 

When  the  pupil  at  school  has  been  confined  for  an  hour  or 
two,  to  a  hard  bench,  with  his  feet  dangling,  with  no  resting 
place  for  his  back,  and  without  employment,  save  some  five  min- 
utes or  so  of  unmeaning  repetition  of  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand ;  and  when  it  is  about  to  be  announced  that  he  may  have 
a  recess  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  or  an  intermission  of  one  or  two 
hours,  a  ray  of  hope,  and  a  prospect  of  free  motion  and  air,  be- 
gins to  break  in  upon  the  monotony  ;  then,  to  hear  a  teacher, 
with  airs  of  wisdom  and  importance,  discoursing  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  behaving  well,  and  making  each  other 
happy  ;  who  that  has  ever  been  a  school  boy  himself,  would  not 
smile?  Dost  thou  think,  my  good  friend — for  &  friend  thou  art 
of  humanity,  notwithstanding  thy  ignorance  of  human  nature- 
dost  thou  think  thy  words,  in  these  circumstances,  make  any 
impression?  Admitting  thy  term  '*  happiness"  is  well  understoodi 
dost  thou  think  thine  instructions  reach  the  heart? 

Above  all,  when  thy  pupils  are  marshalled  to  depart  to  their 
respective  homes,  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — sick 
of  books,  and  school  room,  and  school,  and  it  may  be  of  school- 
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master — and  panting,  like  "  the  hart  "  after  "  the  water  brooks," 
for  one  breath  of  freedom  and  free  air — when  they  stand,  I  say, 
arranged  in  classes,  with  cloak  and  doublet,  and  in  due  form, 
with  cap  in  hand,  awaiting  only  the  long  delayed  announcement, 
'school's  dismissed ' — then  to  hear,  what  has  been  heard  a  thou- 
sand times  before,  about  doing  well,  and  behaving  well  on  the 
road  and  at  home,  and  making  one  another,  and  parents,  and 
teachers,  and  friends,  and  the  world — and,  I  was  going  to  say, 
the  world's  Maker — happy,  canst  thou  not  read  enough  of  the 
human  heart  to  know  that  thy  words  fall  as  the  sportsman's 
shot  on  the  scales  of  the  alligator,  or  the  still  more  impenetrable 
rhinoceros? 

There  is  a  time,  if  the  words  of  the  wise  man  are  true,  for  all 
things ;  for  precepts  and  doctrines  among  the  rest.  There  is  a 
time — nay,  there  are  times  every  day  of  every  person's  life,  when 
the  voice  even  of  preceptive  instruction  will  sink  deep.  Our 
wisdom  is  shown  by  selecting  the  proper  lime,  nature's  own  sea- 
son. Such  a  season  is -not  to  be  found  just  at  the  breaking  up 
the  school,  nor  when  the  pupils'  minds  or  hearts  are  preoccu- 
pied, either  by  the  thought  of  their  freedom,  their  sports,  or  their 
meals.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  found  immediately  after  a  heavy  or 
an  improper  dinner;  or  violent  or  protracted  exercise.  The 
teacher,  who,  in  serving  himself,  would  serve  God  and  his  coun- 
try by  making  his  pupils  better,  must  watch  for  those  sacred 
seasons,  when  body  and  soul  are  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the 
truths  he  would  utter.  Often  do  these  seasons  arrive  in  connec- 
tion with  some  extraordinary  occurrence,  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance in  itself,  but  which  prepares  the  heart  like  soil  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  appropriate  seed.  But  let  all  teachers  remember 
that  words  alone  do  not  teach  wisdom,  even  pnjceptive  wisdom. 
The  heart  must  be  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  inculcated  ; 
and  the  pupils  must  see  we  are  sincere.  The  word  happy — 
defined  or  undefined — may  dwell  forever  on  your  lips  to  no  sort 
of  purpose,  unless  your  pupils  see  that  you  are  in  earnest,  and 
mean  what  you  say. 

What  I  have  said  here,  is  scarcely  less  applicable  to  the  pa- 
rent than  to  the  teacher.  In  truth,  what  is  the  parent — the 
mother  <3specially — but  a  teacher?  And  roust  not  the  parent 
study  times  and  seasons,  and  watch  winds  and  weather,  to  sow 
his  seed?  Surely  he  must,  if  he  expect  to  sow,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  inspiration,  '<  to  the  spirit,"  and  to  reap  accordingly. 
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tn  a  d 

BATHING  IN  THE  MORNING. 

It  win  be  recollected  by  the  readers  of  this  work,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  bathing  and  swimming,  in  connection  with  cleanliness, 
has  been  often  urged  ;  and  sometimes  at  considerable  length. 
Bathing  is  of  more  importance  to  the  young,  perhaps,  whose 
habits  are  not  yet  formed,  than  to  any  other  class ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  all.  The  following  case — from  the  *  Moral  Reformer,' 
is  that  of  a  distinguished  Principal  of  one  of  our  Teachers'  Sem- 
inaries. 

*  From  early  childhood  I  have  been  an  invalid.  True,  I  have 
not  been  so  feeble  as  to  prevent  me  from  performing  a  moderate 
share  of  labor,  physical  and  intellectual ;  but  my  studies  were 
often  interrupted,  and  I  never  was  capable  of  severe  and  long 
continued  effort.  To  perfect  health  I  have  been  a  stranger,  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  a  life  of  more  than  forty  years. 

For  the  last  six  years,  i  have  suffered  much  from  dyspepsia, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  severe  and  frequent  colds,  influenza, 
&c.  During  the  winter  of  1834  and  '5,  i  was  seldom  free  from 
cold,  and  I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  should  be  able  to  endure 
another  northern  winter. 

In  June,  1835, 1  commenced  the  habit  of  morning  ablutions, 
immediately  after  rising.  After  washing  every  part  of  my  body, 
I  employed  friction  with  a  coarse  towel,  until  I  had  caused  a 
glow  over  the  whole  surface.  This  practice  1  have  continued 
ever  since,  (a  year)  with  the  following  results.* 

1.  I  have  not  suffered  from  cold  or  influenza,  during  the  whole 
time,  .though  I  have  often  exposed  myself  in  a  manner  I  had  not 
before,  for  years. 

2.  I  have  scarcely  felt  uncomfortable  at  any  time,  from  the 
cold  of  the  past  severe  winter. 

3.  1  can  perform  nearly  double  the  labor  which  I  could  be- 
fore. 

4.  Neglect  of  exercise  affects  me  far  less. 

6.  I  sleep  better,  and  suffer  very  little  from  fatigue,  even 
when  my  labors  are  severe. 

6.  I  am  almost  entirely  free  from  dyspepsia,  and  have  lost  my 
sallow  countenance,  almost  entirely,     i  am  a  healthy  man. 

Having  derived  such  surprising  benefits  from  the  practice,  I 
am  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  others,  to  state  them.  Should 
any  one  be  induced  to  try  the  experiment,  and  derive  but  a  tenth 
part  of  the  benefit  I  have  done,  1  am  certain  he  would  not  aban- 
don the  practice  for  any  price. 

*  He  has  now  continuM  it  about  three  years.— Eo. 
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A  friend  of  mine  has  experienced  equal  or  greater  benefit ; 
and  I  cannot  doubt,  Mr  Editor, that  many  clergymen, and  other 
professional  men,  who  are,  as  I  was,  dragging  out  a  miserable 
existence,  would  find  morning  ablutions  of  equal  iefiicacy. 

'J  he  practice  should  be  commenced  moderately,  and  in  warm 
weather,  with  water  not  perfectly  cold.  After  a  few  weeks,  the 
coldest  well  water  may  be  used  with  entire  safety.' 


HINTS  TO  PARENTS. 


[The  following  remarks  were  made  by  the  Editor,  at  the  late 
annual  meeting  of  the  Physiological  Society  in  this  city,  in  sup- 
port of  a  resolution  which  was  offered  and  subsequently  adop- 
ted, viz.  '  That  while  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  and  organic 
laws  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  persons  in  every  re- 
lation of  life,  it  would  be  particularly  so  to  parents,  professional 
men,  missionaries,  teachers  and  legislators.'] 

God  has  given  us  our  children,  that  we  may  train  them  up, 
not  so  moch  according  to  our  own  convenience,  as  with  a  refer- 
ence to  their  usefulness  and  happiness,  present  and  future. 
They  are  not  to  be  educated  for  us  and  for  our  purposes,  be  the 
latter  ever  so  laudable ;  but  for  themselves,  for  their  country,  for 
the  world,  for  God.  We  are  to  receive  them  indeed,  at  the 
hands  of  God  as  a  gift — a  most  valuable  gift,  too — but  we  are 
to  receive  them  as  gems  which  are  to  be  brightened  and  polished 
and  improved,  under  our  direction,  to  be  rendered  back,  thus 
adorned,  and  improved  to  the  giver. 

This  fact,  that  they  are  given  us  to  train  up  for  God  and  their 
country  and  the  world,  presupposes  a  susceptibility  of  being  thus 
trained.  It  presupposes  the  delegation  of  a  power  from  the  Cre- 
ator to  parents,  to  mould  their  character,  in  no  small  degree,  as 
they  please — to  make  them  more  or  less  happy,  and  more  or  less 
useful.  But  the  parent  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  task,  in 
proportion  as  he  understands  the  child^s  whole  nature,  physical 
and  moral. 

I  am  grieved  to  find  parents,  almost  every  where,  training  their 
children  to  that  station  of  life  which  suits  their  own  inclinafioos 
or  their  own  inconvenience.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  finds  it  mf>re 
convenient  or  more  agreeable  to  his  own  taste,  to  make  farmers 
of  his  sonsj  he  does  so.  If  a  minister  thinks  favorably  of  hiA 
own  sphere  for  doing  good,  and  finds  it  more  convenient  to  him- 
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self  to  make  minbters.ofhis  sons,  he  endeavors  to  do  it.  And  so 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  with  men  of  every  profes^tion.  So  abo^ 
to  some, extent,  in  the  education  even  of  daughters.  If  conven- 
ient to  make  housekeepers  of  them,  they  are  made  so  ;  but  if  it 
is  more  convenient  to  make  miUiners,  tailoresses,  or  teachers  of 
them,  they  are  trained  accordingly.  Or  if  they  are  in  extreme 
poverty,  perhaps  they  are  content  to  let  them  become  waiting 
maids,  or  go  into  factories.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  but  only  that  this  is,  in 
general,  the  way  in  which  children  are  disposed  of — partly  at 
haphazard,  and  partly  at  the  convenience  of  the  parents.  God*s 
convenience — in  other  words,  his  ivill^  for  I  wish  to  speak  with 
reverence  and  seriousness  —  is  seldom  consulted  ;  first,  be- 
cause we  do  not  understand,  in  every  instance,  how  to  ascertain 
what  his  will  is ;  and  secondly,  because  we  are  determined  to 
consult  our  own  will  and  convenience,  in  preference. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  wishes  of  the 
child  —his  tastes  and  preferences— are  in  every  instance  wholly 
overlooked.  Sometimes  these  are  taken  into  the  account,  and 
sometimes  they  are  not.  But  when  they  are,  it  does  not  greatly 
mend  the  matter.  The  child*s  taste,  uncontrolled,  as  things 
usually  are  in  families,  is  no  safe  guide  to  us  in  selecting  his  oc* 
cupation. ,  No  child  is  born  in  New  England,  with  a  taste  for 
the  business  of  rice  grinding,  or  cotton  picking,  or  palanquin 
bearing.  His  fondness  for  a  particular  occupation,  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  circumstances.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  directing 
a  child's  inclination  towards  any  employment  we  think  best  for 
him,  provided  we  begin  early,  and  act  with  discretion  ;  so  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  crossing  his  wishes  or  thvi^arting  his 
inclinations. 

Allow  me  to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  the  error  in  educa- 
tion which  has  leJ  to  these  remarks.  I  have  said  that  a  farmer, 
if. he  is  fond  of  farming  and  successful  in  it,  usually  wishes  to 
have  his  sons  farmers.  If,  however,  there  is  one  among  them 
in  whom  the  brain  and  nervous  system  preponderate,  constitu- 
ting what  is  called  a  nervous  temperament,  (whether  hereditary 
or  acquired,  makes  little  di'fereuce  as  to  mv  present  purpose)  — 
and  who  is  consequently  rather  feeble  in  body,  but  apt  to  learn, 
and  exceedingly  fond  of  study,  one  of  the  two  following  evils 
will  ensue.  The  father  will  either  fall  into  a  habit  of  fretting  at 
him  perpetually,  and  saying  that  he  is  s^ood  for  nothing,— 
wanting  perhaps  in  common  sense,*  and  this,  besides  spoiling 

.*Thi9  matter,  in  sojne  families,  i^  carried  very  far.  In  many  parts  of  New  Eos- 
land  it  \n  m  comrnnn  to  unlerratp  the  natural  capaciiies  of  chiliren  whose  mental 
faed  tieB  are  jprecocionn,  as  to  trive  rise  and  curreACv  to  the  mazim  that  if  t..ere  is  a 
fool  in  a  familyi  be  should  by  all  means  be  seat  to  college. 
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hii  disposition,  increase  the  miseries  of  a  temperament  already 
sufficiently  miserable,  or  he  will  take  him  wholly  away  from  Ia« 
bor,  and  consign  him  over  to  books,  schools  and  colleges. 

Now  either  of  these  courses  of  conduct  is  exceedingly  wrong, 
especially  the  latter.  The  very  reason  why  the  boy  who  ^  takes 
to  learning,'  as  it  is  called,  and  dislikes  labor,  is  indulged  in  it, 
is  the  very  reason  why  he  should  not  be  indulged  in  a  course 
which  his  depraved  habits  incline  him  to.  Or  rather  the  pos- 
session of  a  constitution  which  naturally  leads  to  all  this,  should 
induce  the  father  and  mother,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  in- 
fancy, to  direct  his  attention  to  those  employments  to  which  he 
is  better  adapted. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  ministers — to  say  nothing  of  our 
teachers  and  oilier  professional  men — are  from  the  class  of  chil- 
dren to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  know  there  are  some  happy 
exceptions,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous.  But  this  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  cause  they 
serve.  That  they  are  exceedingly  useful,  as  they  now  are,  I  do 
not  undertake  to  deny.  No  class  of  citizens  deserve  more  of 
the  love  and  respect  of  their  fellow  men  than  the  Protestant 
ministry,  especially  that  of  New  England. 

Still  ministers  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be.  How 
many  of  them  break  down  in  early  life,  under  the  burden  of 
their  numerous  and  weighty  responsibilities  !  No  one  expects 
them  to  improve  in  health — nor  do  they  even  expect  it  them- 
selves— after  they  enter  the  ministry.  If  they  are  settled  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  if  they  can  retain  their  health,  so  as  not  to 
be  broken  down  by  the  time  they  are  thirty  or  thirtyfive,  or  at 
most  by  forty,  they  are  supposed  to  be  fortunate.  The  truth  is 
that  multitudes  begin  to  fall  off  before  they  are  thirty,  and  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  springs,  or  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  Eu- 
rope ;  or  what  is  worse  still,  to  take  medicine.  <  Whereas,  they 
ought  to  be  gaining  in  activity  and  health,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  till  they  are  thirtyfive,  at  least,  if  not  till  they  are  forty. 
At  this  latter  age,  instead  of  being  good  for  nothing,  (unless  it  be 
by  their  miserable  appearance  to  frighten  people  away  from  the 
church  instead  of  inviting  them  thither  by  their  buoyant  spirits 
and  active  cheerfulness)  they  ought  to  be  just  fitted,  in  body  and 
mind,  to  commence  a  career  of  forty  years  of  such  usefulness  as 
the  worM  at  present  seldom  knows  anything  of. 

Instead  of  being  selected  from  the  feeblest  of  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, the  candidate  for  the  sacred  desk  should  rather  be  selected 
from  the  most  robust  and  healthy.  It  is  those  alone  who  already 
possess  vigorous  bodies,  who  are  fit  to  go  through  with  that 
course  of  preparatory  study  which  shodd  be  required  of  a  minister. 
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If,  however,  the  custom  is  to  be  continued  of  introduGing  the 
feebler  and  more  puny  into  the  pulpit,  let  study  be  combined 
with  labor.  I  am  aware  that  something  has  been  done,  and  is 
doing  already,  by  means  of  manual  labor  siihools  ;  but  nothing 
in  comparison  with  what  should  be  done.  To  that  class  of  the 
young  who  incline  to  study — the  mentally  precocious,  as  I  have 
called  them — regular  and  cheerful  labor  three  or  four  hours  a 
day  is  indispensable;  nor  should  it  be  discontinued  with  the  dis- 
continuance of  school  and  college  exercises ;  it  should  be  carried 
through  life. 

I'he  other  example  of  parental  error  in  education  to  which  I 
shall  allude,  is  the  case  of  the  factory  girl.  I  have  visited  our 
factories.  I  have  been  at  Lowell.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  girls 
in  one  room  there,  and  have  been  pained  to  look  around  and  see 
fifty  at  least,  of  that  hundred,  sufleringfrom  the  bad  state  of  the 
air,  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  iind  the  want  of  due  exercise. 
There  are  those  who  may  work  in  our  factories,  at  least  a  few 
hours  of  each  day,  with  comparative  safety.  But  it  is  death  to 
the  majority  of  females,  to  employ  them  indiscriminately  iD 
factories  ;  and  it  is  death  to  all  to  employ  them  there,  as  they 
are  now  usually  employed.  Of  course  1  mean  not  a  sudden,  but 
a  lingering  death  ;  a  death  not  the  less  sure,  though  it  is  slow. 
Diseases  are  implanted  which  hurry  them  prematurely  out  of  the 
world,  and  make  them  less  happy  and  useful  while  they  live  in 
it ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences  to  those  who  come  after 
them.  But  I  am  grieved,  more  than  all,  to  see  a  young  girl,  of 
slender  form,  light  complexion,  light  eyes,  light  or  sandy  hair, 
with  a  long  neck,  narrow  chest,  and  shoulders  projecting  like 
wings,  plunged  into  these  confined  rooms  with  their  poisoned 
air,  and  subjected  for  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  to  its 
influence.  I  wonder  not  that  they  are  soon  compelled  to  leave. 
I  wonider  not  that  a  galloping  consumption  soon  carries  off  many 
of  such  youth,  and  that  a  Ungering  one,  fixes  its  not  less  deadly 
grasp  on  a  much  larger  number.  The  wonder  is  that  so  many 
survive  to  transmit  debility  and  disease — of  body  and  mind — to 
numerous  rising  families. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  for  these  mistakes  of  parents  and  oth- 
ers—for if  a  part  of  our  factory  inmates  are  orphans  or  servants, 
the  mistake  is  still  made  by  somebody — but  the  difl'usion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  animal  life.  Parents  must  study  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene,  or  they  are  unfit,  in  the  present  artificial  con- 
dition of  society,  to  educate  children.  They  must  understand,  at 
a  very  early  period,  for  what  employments  and  modes  of  life, 
each  child  entrusted  by  the  Creator  to  their  care  is,  by  his  con- 
stitution of  body  and  mind,  best  adapted.    Some,  as  1  have  al- 
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feady  sud,  may  go  into  the  factory  with  comparative  safety,  but 
to  others,  house  work — the  broom  and  the  spinning  wheel — are 
equally  indispensable.  Some  boys  may  study,  a  part  of  the  day, 
with  safety ;  and  in  due  time  may  become  useful  teachers,  min- 
isters, physicians,  d^c;  but  to  many,  confinement  to'study  with* 
out  agricultural  or  'horticultural  exercise,  would  destroy  them. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  parents,  with  the  help  of  a  knowledge 
of  Physiology  and  all  the  light  they  can  get  from  their  family 
physician  and  others,  to  decide  for  what  employment  or  trade 
or  mode  of  life  they  are  best  adapted.  The  question  should  not 
be,  In  what  way  can  they  get  the  roost  money?  but ;  In  what 
way  can  they  do  the  most  good?  We  should  take  them  as  the 
gift  of  God,  just  as  they  are — and  make  the  most  of  them ;  and 
we  should  endeavor  to  form  their  taste  in  conformity  to  our  own 
judgment  respecting  them.  No  matter  how  or  where  they  are 
employed,  so  the  cause  of  God  and  man  can  be  best  subserved 
by  their  labors — whether  in  America  or  in  Asia — whether  in  rais- 
ing corn  and  wheat,  in  making  mechanical  instruments,  in  teach- 
ing A.  B.  C,  or  in  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  Let 
them  be  educated  and  employed  according  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  then  the  world  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  labors* 
and  the  Science  of  Life  will  have  accomplished  its  full  purpose 
respecting  them. 


ESSAlfS  ON  PHYSIC  \L  EDUCATION. 
^0•  I. CLOTHING. 

The  subject  of  physical  education,  so  long  neglected  in  our 
families  and  schools,  is  beginning  at  length  to  receive  a  measure 
of  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  importance  of  the  best  and 
purest  air,  the  best  and  most  appropriate  clothing,  the  best  food 
and  drink ;  of  attention  to  the  quantity,  quality  and  circumstan- 
ces of  sleep,  to  cleanliness,  to  exercise,  to  ventilation,  to  tem- 
perature, and  a  thousand  other  things,  is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized. To  have  sound  minds,  we  must,  as  a  genera}  rule,  have 
sound  bodies.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  heart  is  less  affected 
by  the  condition  of  the  body  than  the  head.  We  have  some- 
times said  that  our  love  and  our  hatred,  our  hopes  and  our  fears, 
our  sorrows  and  our  joys,  were  as  much  modified  by  the  state  of 
the  internal  organs,  as  the  mere  thinking  part  of  our  buing.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  all  these ;  and  that  when  one  mem- 
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ber  or  ftcultv  or  affection  suffers,  all  the  rest  raffer  with  it ;  and 
when  one  of  these,  in  the  beautiful  but  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  rejoices,  all  the  rest  rejoice  with  it. 

For  the  present,  our  remarks  will  be  cootined  to  dress.  We 
are  led  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  by  the  return  of  the  warm  sea- 
son, and  by  the  errors  which  we  observe  around  ua,  and  which 
seem  to  be  more  numerous  at  this  season  than  at  an;  other. 


■The  general  rule,'  says  Dr  Dick,  'which  reason  suggests  in 
regard  to  the  clothing  of  children,  is  that  "  a  child  have  no  more 
clothes  than  are  necessary  to  keep  it  warm,  and  that  they  be 
quite  easy  for  its  body."  In  conrormity  to  this  rule,  the  dross 
of  children  should  be  simple,  clean,  light  and  cheap — free,  wide 
and  open,  so  as  neither  to  impede  the  vital  functions,  nor  the 
free  and  CHsy  motions  of  the  body ;  nor  to  prevent  the  access  of 
free  air,  and  it  should  be  easily  put  on  or  taken  off.  Pins  should 
be  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  clothes  fastened  with  strings, 
which  would  prevent  the  occasional  scratching  of  their  tender 
skins,  and  those  alarming  cries  which  so  frequently  proceed  Irom 
this  cause. 

<  Such  a  hght  and  simple  dress  would  induce  children  to  live 
with  less  restraint  in  the  society  of  each  other ;  and  check  that 
silly  pride  which  leads  them  to  ape  the  fashions  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  to  value  themselves  on  account  of  the  finerj'  of  their 
clothe*. 
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*  During  the  first  months,  the  head  and  breast  may  be  slightly 
corered ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hair  is  sufficiently  long  to  aRbrd 
protection,  there  appears  little  necessity  for  either  hats  or  caps, 
unless  in  seasons  of  rain  or  cold.  By  keeping  the  breast  and 
neck  uncovered,  they  acquire  more  firmness,  are  rendered  har* 
dier,  and  less  susceptible  of  being  affected  with  cold.  Besides 
a  child  has  really  a  more  interesting  aspect,  when  arrayed  in  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  nature,  than  when  adorned  with  all  the 
trappings  which  art  can  devise. 

'  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Herodotus,  illustrates 
the  advantages,  connected  with  a  cool  regimen  of  the  head : — 
''After  the  battle  fought  between  the  Persians,  under  Cambyset^ 
and  the  Egyptians,  the  slain  of  both  nations  were  separated  ; 
and  upon  examining  the  heads  of  the  Persians,  their  skulls  were 
found  to  be  so  thin  and  tender,  that  a  i9mall  stone  would  imme- 
diately perforate  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of 
the  Egyptians  were  so  firm,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  frac- 
tured with  a  stone."  1'he  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference 
was  attributed  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  shaving  their  heads 
from  earliest  infancy,  and  going  uncovered  in  all  states  of  the 
weather ;  while  the  Persians  always  kept  their  heads  warm  by 
wearing  heavy  turbans.' 

We  seem  to  be  required,  by  these  remarks  of  Dr  Dick,  to  keep 
the  breast  and  neck  of  infants  uncovered.  Now  much  will,  in 
our  view,  depend  on  other  circumi^tances.  If  the  principle  here 
recognized,  that  of  keeping  the  bodily  movements  unimpe  led 
by  dress,  is  the  only  principle  which  is  known  by  a  parent ;  if 
while  the  dress  is  from  the  first  loose,  and  flowing,  and  rather 
thin,  the  apartments  which  the  child  occupies  are  kept  very  warm, 
or  are  unventilated ;  if  he  sleeps  in  soft  beds  of  feathers  or  down, 
and  eats  and  drinks  nothing  but  what  is  high  seasoned  or  over 
stimulating,  or  smoking  from  the  oven  or  stove  ;  and  if  a  feeble 
puny  frame  is  his  lot  either  from  inheritance,  or  from  too  much 
drugging,  then  the  keeping  of  the  neck  and  breast  uncovered 
may  be  a  source  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  and  may  expose 
him  to  throat  and  lung  diseases.  And  yet,  if  the  laws  of  health 
are  obeyed  in  all  other  respects—- from  the  very  first — and  if  the 
law  of  hereditary  descent  has  imposed  nothing  which  is  pecu- 
liarly unfavorable,  the  course  advised  may  be  the  very  best  for 
health  which  could  possibly  be  adopted. 

As  to  covering  the  head  and  breast  slightly  '  during  the  first 
month,'  this  may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  If  we  keep  the  nur- 
sery— as  has  been  already  said — as  hot  as  an  oven,  and  if  the 
child  is  to  be  exposed,  every  now  and  then,  to  currents  of  very 
cold  air,  there  will  be  a  necessity  of  defending  the  head  against 
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them,  until  nature  furnishes  it  with  the  proper  eovenng.  In 
general,  however,  any  unnatural  covering  of  the  head  is  believed 
to  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 

We  are  often  asked,  why  we  do  not  lay  down,  more  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  do,  specific  and  definite  rules,  instead  of  deal- 
ing so  much  in  general  truths  or  principles.  Why,  it  is  asked, 
do  you  not  say  plainly  what  every  body  may  or  may  not  do,  with 
safety?  But  herein  is  the  difficulty.  What  is  true,  if  all  the 
laws  of  health  were  obeyed,  may  be  far  from  it — nay,  it  may  be 
false — under  other  circumstances.  Just  as  a  combination  of 
opium  and  ipecac  and  sundry  other  things,  may  be  useful  in  dys* 
enteiry  ;  and  hence  in  reference  to  the  compound^  ipecac  may  be 
said  to  be  useful  in  these  cases.  Yet  he  who  should  say,  withowt 
qualification^  that  ipecac  was  useful  in  dysentery,  and  pre- 
scribe it  for  his  patients,  might  do  more  of  harm  than  of  good, 
and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  desti:oying  many  lives.  So  it  is  in 
regard  to  specific  rules  about  dress,  food,  drink,  &c.,  unless  peo- 
ple attend  to  and  study  the  whole  subject.  Specific  rules  may 
indeed  occasionally  do  them  good,  but  it  will  be,  as  it  were,  by 
accident. 

.  StiU,  as  we  cannot  say  all  thii^s  or  study  all  things,  in  one 
and  the  same  breath  or  instant,  there  must  be  more  or  less  of 
this  sort  of  quackery.  Our  great  effort  should  be  to  have  as  lit- 
tle of  it  in  the  world  as  possible.  In  this  view,  the  following  re- 
marks of  Dr  Dick  are  equally  valuable  with  the  former. 

'  With  regard  to  the  clothing  of  children,  in  general,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Faust,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  ^'  their  hedds  and  necks  must 
be  free  and  bare,  the  body  clothed  with  a  wide  shirt  and  frock, 
(of  linen)  with  short  sleeves,  the  collar  of  the  shirt  to  fall  back 
over  that  of  the  frock,  with  the  addition  of  a  woollen  frock  to 
be  worn  between  the  shirt  and  the  linen  frock  during  tht  winter  ; 
and  that  the  feet  should  be  covered  only  with  a  pair  of  soles,  to 
be  worn  in  the  shoes." 

'  Such  a  cheap  and  simple  dress,  if  generaUy  adopted,  woirid 
undoubtedly  be  beneficial  to  mankind  in  general,  aiid  tend  to 
promote  the  strength,  beauty  and  graceful  attitudes  of  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  check  the  foolish  propensity  of  parents  to 
indulge  their  chiMren  in  flimsy  ornaments  and  finery,  beyond 
what  their  means  can  aflTcird.  At  present,  children  are  fVequent- 
ly  muffled  up  with  their  caps,  hat».  bomiets,  cravats,  pdisses, 
frills,  muffles,  gloves,  ribbons,  and  other  paraphernalift,  as  if  they 
were  to  be  reared^  like  phints^  in  hot  beds ;  so  tbaA  the  shape 
and  beautiful  proportions,  which  nature  baa  given  Ihere^  ca^ 
hardly  be  distiajguished. 
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'  I  shall  only  add  that  the  dress  of  children  ought  to  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean,  as  dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  their  ten- 
der skins,  but  tend  to  produce  disagreeable  smells,  vermin  and  cu- 
taneous diseases  ;  and  no  mother  or  nurse,  however  poor,  can 
have  any  valid  excuse  for  allowing  her  children  to  wallow  in 
dirtiness.' 

NO.   II. — DRESS  or  THE  FEET. 

In  many  eastern  nations,  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  it  has 
been  customary  to  wear  sandals  rather  than  shoes ;  and  for  most 
persons,  except  when  there  is  deep  mud  or  snow,  they  seem  to 
be  preferable  to  shoes,  or  at  least  to  boots.  They  do  not  im- 
pede the  free  action  of  the  muscular  parts  of  the  feet,  and  while 
they  keep  them  about  equally  warm,  in  cold  weather,  if  proper 
socks  are  worn,  they  do  not  keep  them  quite  so  hot  in  warm 
weather.  At  ail  events,  they  do  not  so  distort  these  parts  of 
<MT  fcame,  as  fashionable  boots  or  shoes  do. — The  following  are 
some  of  the  views  of  that  celebrated  writer,  Dr  Dick,  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  they  are  as  sensible  as  they  are  contrary,  in  some  res^ 
peets,  to  the  prevailing  opinion. 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  children  to  use  shoes  before  they 
are  a  year  old  ;  or  if  they  da,  the  soles  should  be  thin  af>d  soft. 
The  form  of  the  human  foot  is  such,  that  at  the  toes  it  is  broad, 
at  the  beels  narrow,  and  the  inside  of  the  foot  is  no  longer  than 
the  outside-— a  form  which  is  evidently  intended  by  nature,  to 
enable  us  to  stand  and  walk  with  firmness  and  ease.  It  is  there- 
fore a  dictate  of  Nature,  that  shoes  should  be  made  in  the  same 
form  as  the  feet,  and  be  sufficiently  roomy  for  the  toes  to  move 
with  ease ;  and  in  order  to  this,  they  must  be  formed  upon  two 
separate  lasts  corresponding  to  the  right  and  left  foot.  How 
shoes  came  at  first  to  be  made  tapering  to  a  poitiif  at  the  toes, 
almost  like  a  bodkin — how  high  heels  became  the  darting  fsesb- 
ion  of  the  ladies  "-^nd  how  a  small  foot  came  to  be  reckoned 
ffenteel-*^l  pretend  not  to  determine  ;  but  certainly  nething  can 
be  more  afoeurd  aUd  preposterous.  Such  opinions  and  practices 
along  with  many  others  which  abound  particularly  in  the  fash^ 
ionable  world,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  counteract  the  benev-^ 
oleiii  intentions  of  Nature,  and  are  nothing  short  of  an  attempt 
to  arraigo  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  his  armnging  the  diifer- 
ent  parts  of  the  human  frame — ^as  if  puny  man,  by  his  foolish 
whims,  were  capable  of  improving  the  workmanship  of  Infinite 
Intelligence. 

<  The  folk>wing  figures  (taken  from  Dr  Favst,)  plainly  shovr 
the  absoidity  of  tie  sfaapes  wbiek  have  been  given  to  shoes. 
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'  The  middle  figure  shows  the  original  shape  of  the  sole  of  (he 
foot.  The  right  hand  Rgure  shows  how  the  sole  of  the  dioe  ought 
to  be  fonned ;  and  the  other  shows  that  shoes  UBoallir  worn 
and  made  m  one  Jast,  cannot  correspond  to  the  natural  shape 
of  die  foot.  If  they  taper  towards  a  point,  the  larger  too  and 
Bome  of  the  small  ones,  must  be  crushed  and  pressed  against 
each  other,  causing  pain  to  the  wearer,  and  producing  corns. 
The  simplest  and  most  accurate  mode  of  taking  the  true  meas* 
ure  and  form  of  shoes,  is  to  place  each  foot  upon  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, and  then  draw  its  shape  with  a  pencil,  to  which  two  sepa- 
rate lasts  should  nearly  correspond,  after  having  ascertained  the 
curve  of  the  upper  part  of  the  foot.' 

In  a  work,  by  Dr  A.  F.  M.  Willich,  written  about  forty  years 
ago,  we  find  the  following  remarks.  He  had  been  compluning 
of  the  tyrannical  custom  of  crippling  ibe  feet  by  means  of  shoes, 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  England  ;  but  his  remarks  are 
as  applicable,  for  auglit  we  know,  to  the  United  States  in  1838, 
as  to  England  in  1798. 

'  It  is  pitiable  to  see  the  y<ujng  and  old  of  both  sexes,  advan- 
cing into  an  aasemUy  or  bell  room.  Without  consulting  La- 
vater's  Physiognomy,  it  is  easy  to  discover,  by  their  distorted  fea- 
tures and  compressed  lips,  from  too  tight,  ot  what  is  siill  worse, 
from  short  shoes. 

'  Our  knees  would  be  more  flexible,  and  our  toes  more  plia- 
ble, more  useful,  and  better  adapted  to  perform  the  various  mo- 
tions of  the  feet,  if  they  were  not  continually  pressed  and  palsied 
by  this  improper  cate  work.  Nature  has  designeil  the  toe-  to 
be  as  movable  as  the  fingers.  Those  unfortunate  beings  who 
are  born  without  hands,  learn  to  perform,  with  the  toea,  the  most 
astonishing  tasks;  to  cut  pens  and  write  ;  to  sew, to  draw  ; — in 
jbort,  to  supply,  almost  completely,  the  want  of  their  hands. 
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^  Our  feet,  no  deabt,  would  be  more  comfortable,  eaqr  and  use'- 
My  if  we  were  not  at  the  greatest  pains  to  deprive  theoi  of  their 
elasticity  and  vigor.  The  numeroas  nerves,  crossing  the  feet  in 
every  direction,  plainly  evince  that  nature  has  endowed  them 
with  peculiar  powers  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate 
eonception.  The  untutored  Indian  or  the  wild  African,  exceb 
not  only  the  enlightened  European,  but  likewise  the  lower  ani* 
mals  in  running,  leaping,  and  in  short  in  swiftness  and  agility  of 
every  kind  where  muscular  motion  is  required.  Either  of  them 
would  heartily  laugh  at  us  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ  profes*^ 
sional  operators  for  extracting  corns,  and  to  contrive  ointments 
and  plasters  for  the  cure  of  these  evib,  which  we  have  wantonly 
brought  on  ourselves. 

'  A  convenient  shoe  ought  to  be  somewhat  round,  at  the  toes, 
sufficiently  long,  with  thick  soles,  and  the  leather  soft  and  pUa- 
ble.  If  it  be  deficient  in  any  of  these  requisites,  the  skin  will  be 
rendered  callous ;  the  perspiration  indispensable  to  these  parts 
will  be  stopped  ;  warts  and  corns  will  be  found  in  numbers ;  the 
nails  grow  into  the  flesh  ;  and  various  complicated  maladies  will 
be  produced,  which  not  only  affect  the  feet  but  the  whole  body. 
Besides  these  more  serious  consequences,  a  person  walking  with 
narrow  shoes  will  be  much  sooner  and  more  sensibly  fatigued, 
than  he  whose  shoes  are  sufficiently  wide  and  easy.' 

Iji  another  place,  the  same  author  says :  '  The  soles  of  the 
shoes  ought  tp  raficieotly  broad,  espedalty  under  the  iocM.  If 
for  instance,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  foot  be  four  inches,  the 
shoe  should  be  four  and  a  half  inches  broad.'  What  wifl  some 
of  our  sapient  critics  of  modern  days  say  to  the  Doetor's  want 
of 'good  taste?' 


KET8  TO  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


V 

Wc  have  received,  from  the  Principal  of  one  of  our  Teachers' 
Seminaries,  the  following  letter,  bearing  date  May  4,  1838.  The 
subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance ;  and  we  solicit  the 
particular  attention  of  all  those  whom  it  concerns. 

'  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Annals  for  several  years,  but  do 
not  recollect  that  you  have  any  where  remarked  at  length  on  the 
subject  of  Keys  to  elementary  school  books,  *'  prepared  for  the 
use  of  ieuehtrt  only.*' 

*  These  helps  have  now  become  exceedingly  common,  and  I 
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wish  the  question  might  be  fiiirly  settled  whether  they  are  really 
a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  our  schools.  My  situation  has  frequently 
brought  me  into  contact  with  them,  and  so  far  as  my  own  ex* 
perience  has  gone,  I  can  say  that  I  have  had  as  frequent  occa- 
sion to  regret  most  heartily  that  any  such  he/ps  were  ever  pro- 
vided. It  is  often  said,  and  even  printed,  that  the  keys  will  be 
sold  only  to  teachers  ;  but  I  believe  the  booksellers  do  not  gen- 
erally make  conscience  of  this  matter ;  and  sure  I  am  that  with 
a  class  of  pupils  to  be  found  in  almost  every  school,  there  is  not 
wanting  the  disposition  to  make  a  clandestine  use  of  an  article 
so  convenient  and  so  easily  obtained. 

'  The  injurious  effect  to  the  pupil,  of  using  the  key,  is  obvious 
to  every  one ;  and  has  been  well  compared  to  the  offer  of  a  ride 
to  a  man  who  is  walking  for  exercise.  But  are  there  no  evils 
connected  with  the  teacher^ s  using  the  key?  Does  is  not  encour- 
age habits  of  indolence?  Does  it  not  make  him  mechanical,  and 
sometimes  superficial  in  his  explanations,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  subject?  And  is  he  not  in 
danger  of  losing  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils,  by  re- 
quiring them  to  go  forward  independently,  while  their  teacher  i» 
hobbling  on  crutches?' 

We  have  never  had  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and  if 
that  opinion  has  not  been  expressed  in  the  Annals,  it  is  owing 
to  one  of  the  two  following  reasons,  vir :  beeftusa  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  treat  of  a  thousand  important  topics,  all  at  once,  or  be- 
cause the  case  seemed  so  plain  that  it  never  occurred  to  us  there 
was  a  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  about  it. 

We  believe  that  a  few  igliorant,  but  truly  inquiring  teachers,, 
might  be  slightly  benefited  in  their  studies  at  home,  by  these 
keys }  and  that  a  few  others,  where  they  have  the  charge  of 
very  large  schools,  might  possibly  derive  some  temporary  ad- 
vantages from  their  use.  But  as  a  general  rule,  and  as  our  cor- 
respondent has  more  than  intimated  in  his  inquiries,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  they  encourage  *■  habits  of  indolence  * 
in  the  teacher,  render  him  mechanical  and  superficial  in  his  ex- 
planations, and  rob  him,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of  the  confi- 
dence of  his  pupils ;  and  that,  in  short,  they  are  as  ruinous  ta 
teachers,  as  a  general  fact,  as  to  their  pupils. 

Our  correspondent  will  receive  our  thanks  for  aflfording  us  so 
good  an  opportunity  forgiving  our  testimony  on  this  subject,  be- 
fore the  evil  in  question — if  it  is  shown  to  be  an  evil — has 
infected  any  more  of  our  schools.  It  is  high  time  this  and 
a  thousand  other  questions  of  great  practical  importance  in  rel&r 
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lion  to  our  schoob  were  settled ;  and  if  our  own  opinion  or  re* 
marks  should  be  of  any  service — either  in  the  present  instance 
or  any  other — we  shall  rejoice  that  the  '  Annals '  has  given  us 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  them. 


ARE  GAMES  OF  CONTRIVANCE  INJURIOUS? 

From  the  very  same  individual  from  whom  we  received  the 
foregoing  letter  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Keys,  we  received,  a  few 
days  later,  the  following. 

'  You  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  again  so  soon.  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  your  sentiments  on  another  subject  intimately 
connected  with  the  education  of  youth. 

'  I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  '^  Young  Man's  Guide," 
and  find  that  in  your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  ^amiTt^,  you  have 
made  no  distinction  between  games  of  chance  and  games  of  cofi- 
trivance.  Whether  you  think  there  is  really  no  essential  difler- 
ence  in  their  moral  tendency  or  not,  1  cannot  decide  from  any 
thing  I  have  seen  in  your  writings. 

^  Chess,  Drafts,  and  other  games  of  calculation  are  encouraged 
and  even  taught,  as  I  understand,  in  the  Moral  Reform  School, 
at  South  Boston;  and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  ministers  who  encourage  playing  chess  among 
their  pupils  and  children. 

*  Now  if  the  moral  tendency  of  such  pastimes  is  bad,  christian 
teachers  and  parents  ought  certainly  to  be  warned  against  en- 
couraging them ;  and  if  their  tendency  is  not  immoral,  their  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  do  away  the  prejudice  which  is  so  pre- 
valent against  them.' 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  solid  advantages  likely  to  be  de- 
rived from  playing  at  games  of  calculation  or  contrivance,  of  any 
sort,  especially  in  the  case  of  pupils  or  students  at  school.  If 
they  are  designed  as  a  species  of  mental  discipline,  we  think 
they  are  far  inferior  in  this  respect  to  several  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  if  not  to  most  of  the  natural  sciences.  If  they  are 
designed  as  amusements,  merely,  they  seem  to  fail  most  eflfect- 
ually,  of  securing  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
student  and  the  sedentary  need  active  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
How  can  it  relieve  the  mind — much  more  the  body — to  sit  down 
and  play,  at  chess,  morrice,  <&c. !  To  the  individual,  young  or 
old,  who  had  been  active  all  day,  in  the  open  air,  and  whose 
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mind  had  been  Iktle  employed,  these  sports  might  do  better ; 
but  they  are  among  the  last  we  should  choose  for  our  pupils. 

Graot  that  they  are  a  relief,  after  severe  study.  So  is  oM 
hard  study  a  relief  from  the  pain  induced  by  another.  So  the 
gold  headed  cane,  which,  in  the  story  related  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  the  father  gave  to  his  little  boy,  when  fatigued  with  walk- 
ing, was  a  great  relief  to  his  weary  limbs,  and  helped  him  on  in 
his  journey.  And  yet,  in  all  these  instances,  there  is  room  for 
much  deception  in  regard  to  consequences.  The  temporary  re- 
lief which  is  afforded,  seems  to  us  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  subsequent  debility.  We  are  much  in  favor  of  recrea- 
tions ;  but  they  should  be  philosophical,  or  at  least  natural. 

Still  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  were  to  be  admitted,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  at  South  Boston,  we  should  prefer  such  as  may 
more  properly  be  regarded  games  of  contrivanee,  lo  those  of 
more  chance.  If  nothing  were  left  us  but  a  choice  of  evils,  it 
would  be  folly  not  to  choose  the  least.  But  it  would  be 
greater  folly  still  to  choose  either,  if  both  could  poftibly  and  ea- 
sily be  avoided. 


EDUCATION  OF  BOYS. 


Though  we  have  no  reason  to  think  the  following  letter  was 
intended  for  the  public  eye,  yet  believing  its  author  would  not 
object  to  its  insertion  in  this  work,  and  that  it  would  interest 
those  who  saw  our  number  for  January,  we  have  taken  a  liberty, 
for  once,  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed.  The  letter  is  dated 
at  Newburghj  Feb.  2ist. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  seen  the  mention  of  my  establishment,  for 
the  education  of  boys,  in  your  excellent  periodical,  and  being 
pleased  that  our  views  on  education  coincide  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree, and  aware  that  you  have  no  knowledge  of  me  or  my  fam- 
ily, but  simply  from  the  advertisement  copied  from  the  New 
X  ork  Observer,  I  am  induced  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  its 
rise ;  and  as  you  have  named  the  advantages  that  seem  to  flow 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  you  will  permit  me  to  follow 
you  a  litde  in  the  mention  of  them. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  practised  my  medical  profession  nearly 
twenty  years, — ^a  part  of  the  time  in  one  of  our  southern  cities, 
and  a  part  in  this  village — that  the  idea  of  devoting  myself  to  the 
education  of  youth^  first  presented  itself  to  my  mind.    In  s^rch 
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of  some  plan  by  which  to  proceed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  de- 
isign>  none  seemed  sufficiently  feasible  to  invite  adoption,  but 
that  of  the  ordinary  boarding  school ;  and  this  was  so  fraught 
with  objections,  as  to  force  me  to  the  adoption  of  the  one  now 
in  prosecution.  A  strong  desire  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpr38e8 
of  education^  a  hope  that  1  might  advance  the  interests  of  my 
pupils,  and  the  expectation  that  a  fair  pecuiiiary  compensation 
would  follow  ray  exertions^  were  at  that  time  the  amount  of  my 
teflections, 

On  the  subject  of  education  I  had  not  then  studied  ;  nor  did 
I,  immediately ;  but  when  the  boarding  school  plan  presented 
ijtself  to  me,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  its  adoption  would  devolve 
on  me  the  important  offices  of  both  father  and  teacher,  with  all 
the  responsibility  and  irritations.  'I'iiese  1  feared  ;  and  1  accor- 
dingly determined  on  the  adoption  of  a  family,  to  wliich  I  would 
endeavor  to  perform  dl,  and  only  the  duties  of  a  father,  devoted 
solely  to  that  dbject. 

Three  important  points  seem  to  you  to  be  gained  by  this 
method  ;  viz :  <  that  the  pupils  have  two  instructors ;  that  they 
are  under  the  co-operative  influence  of  both  home  and  school ; 
«nd  that  they  have  the  instruction  of  a  medical  gentleman.'  The 
last  seems  to  you  to  be  the  important  benefit  gained  in  such  an 
establishment. 

Now  while  I  agree  with  you,  perfectly,  that  all  circumstances 
and  qualifications  alike,  the  physician,  by  the  practice  of  his  pro* 
fession-^seeing  tlie  human  character  in  greater  extent  and  di- 
versity— habitually  judging  of  the  mutual  operation  of  the  body 
and  mind,  and  continually  engaged  in  devising  the  best  means 
for  the  management  and  improvement  of  both,  must  necessarily 
be  well  fitted  to  guide  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  edu- 
cation of  youth — still  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  be  gained  is  contained  in  what  you  have  W(  11 
called  the  rare  privilege  of  being  under  the  co-operative  influence 
of  both  house  and  school. 

These,  to  my  mind,  have  been  mixed  ;  so  mixed,  that  mudi 
of  the  education  of  our  country  has  been  carried  on  almost  with- 
out the  influence  of  either.  It  is  in  separating  these  and  giving 
as  it  were,  to  each  its  own  instructor-^it  is  in  removing  school, 
and  allowing  the  house  to  exert  its  own  proper  a  d  unmixed  in- 
flu(  nee,  enabling  me  to  direct  my  whole  energies  to  the  educa- 
tion of  my  fainily,  almost  without  the  introduction  of  books  a  d 
schools  ^  it  is  in  systematizing  and  perfecting,  in  some  degree, 
the  inestimable  'model  school,'  or  *  family  state,'  so  deserved- 
ly admired,  that  the  exceflence  of  this  establishment  will  be 
n)und. 
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Surely  it  is  no  small  privilege  for  children,  far  from  home  and 
friends,  to  be  under  the  imitiediate  eye  of  a  medical  man  in  the 
fiormation  and  preservation  of  vigorous  and  healthful  physical 
eonstitution  ;  but  it  is  to  my  mind  far  more  valuable  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  constitution  be  under  its  proper  govern* 
roent  and  instruction  ;  and  this  is  impossible  without  the  influ- 
ence of  home.  It  is  by  no  meanst  intended,  by  what  is  said 
above,  to  take  from  schools  their  value  as  assistants  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth ;  but  the  are  merely  assistants.  I  am  aware 
that  to  tend  to  school,  and  to  educate,  in  these  days,  mean  near- 
ly the  same  thing ;  but  whoever  has  watched  with  proper  care 
and  solicitude  the  education,  merely,  of  his  own  children,  has 
found — and  to  his  astonishment,  too — how  small  a  part  in  the 
substantial  or  polite  education  of  young  gentlemen  or  ladies,  is 
4he  daily  study  and  recital  of  small  portions  of  useful  knowledge 
in  the  form  of  lessons. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem, 

I  am  yotH^, 

H.    P.    BCNHAV. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 


[Ws  reoeiTod,  in  April  last,  the  fol1o«rtng  letter  from  one  of  onr  oorreepen- 
dentB,  who  is  a  teacbet.  We  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  inserting  it.] 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  introduced  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal 
miisic  into  our  school,  and  not  having  had  so  great  success  in 
this  as  in  other  studies,  the  conclusion  is  fair,  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  or  defective  in  our  mode  of  teaching  it.  And, 
now  you  would  do  us,  and  perhaps  teachers  in  this  section  gen- 
erally, a  very  great  favor,  if  you  would  give  us,  through  the  pa- 
.ges  of  the  Annals,  a  description  of  the  mode  used,  of  teaching 
this  branch,  in  the  Boston  Schools.  Allow  me.  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  few  points  connected  with  this  inquiry,  upon  which, 
if  you  should  see  fit  to  gratify  us,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
jHtrticularly  speak. 

1.  How  to  gain  attention  to  the  '  rudiments '  of  music. 

2.  Whether  an  entire  school  composed  of  pupils  of  various 
ages  and  both  sexes,  can  receive  instruction  to  advantage. in  onie 
class. 

8.  What  tunes,  kind  of  tunes,  or  collection  of  musici  should 
be  given  to  a  school.^ 
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4.  What  should  be  said  to  parents  when  they  leave  it  with 
th^fa-  children  to  study  music  or  not,  as  they  (the  children) 
please?  (No  *  txtra '  charge  is  made  for  vocal  music  in  our 
school  ) 

3.  Do  the  Boston  schools  generally  sing  more  than  one  part^ 
as  second,  tenor,  or  bass? 

6.  Is  there  to  be  found  a  short  plain  (anatomical)  description 
of  the  organs  of  voice,  from  which  children  can  gain  a  correct 
idea  of  the  wonderful  instrument  which  they  use  so  much  ? 

[The  letter  was  submitted  to  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music,  with  a  request  that  he  would  find  time  to  answer  it,  which  he  has  4one. 
in  fhe  following  manner  ] 

^  I .  If  instruction  be  given  according  to  the  "  Manual  of  in- 
struction in  the  Elements  oj  Vocal  Music, ^'  published  by  the  Bos- 
ton Academy  of  Music,  it  will  be  found  comparatively  easy  to 
hold  the  attention  of  tlie  children.  Proceeding  according  to  the 
directions  here  given,  it  is  believed  there  is  no  study  in  which  it 
is  more  easy  to  command  attention — and  no  study  which  inter- 
ests children  more. 

^  2.  Can  an  entire  school  composed  of  pupils  of  various  ages, 
&c.,  receive  instruction  to  advantage  in  one  class  in  Geography, 
Arithmetic.  History,  or  any  other  branch  of  education? — The 
cases  are  analagous — and  if  not  in  one — then  not  in  the  other. 
There  is,  however,  this  dilference  at  the  commencement  of  a 
school,  viz.  in  all  other  departments  there  is  sufficient  know* 
ledge  already  possessed  by  the  pupil  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
proceed  at  once  to  a  classification  of  his  school ;  whereas,  in 
music,  almost  all  are  entirely  ignorant.  In  consequence  of  this^ 
a  miscellaneous  class  may,  for  a  short  time  receive  instruction 
together — but  it  will  soon  become  necessary  to  separate  the 
younger  from  the  older*     Boys  and  girls  may  learn  together. 

*  3.  All  tunes  or  songs  are  taught  by  rote,  and  not  from  a 
knowledge  of  musical  characters ;  that  is,  for  a  considerable 
time,  say  a  year  or  so.  Books  therefore,  are  unnecessary,  ex- 
cept for  words.  The  '^  Juvenile  Singing  School,''  is  the  best 
book,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  Pupils  also 
always  desire  to  have  it. 

'  4:  Many  parents  suppose  their  children  cannot  learn  music ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  error  should  be  corrected,  as  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved  that  a  capacity  for  music  is  as  univer- 
sal as  is  a  capacity  for  learning  other  things.  In  other  cases  we 
must  convince  them  of  the  utility  of  the  thing  in  view,  if  possi* 
ble — I  know  of  no  other  way. 
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*  5.  Children's  voiees  are  incapable  of  singing  ienor  or  finsn 
They  may,  however,  if  considerably  advanced,  sing  a  second  ; 
but,  in  general,  in  children's  singing  schools,  no  more  than  one 
part  should  be  attempted.  Tunes  or  songs  are  sung  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivating  the  ear,  bringtnc;  out  the  voice,  acquiring  a 
correct  articulation,  and  for  the  pleasure  and  variety  they  aiTord 
the  children — ^and  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  elemen- 
tary principles.  Only  one  part  is  usually  sung  in  the  Gtrman 
schools,  or  in  Boston. 

<  6.  None.  Such  a  description,  though  it  would  lie  interest^ 
ing  in  an  anatomical  point  ot  view,  would,  perhaps,  be  of  na 
musical  advantage. 

'  It  i9  highly  important,  however,  that  teachers  should  under- 
stand how  deHcate  are  the  organs  of  sound,  and  how  easily  in- 
jured. Children  should  never  be  albwed  to  make  great  exer- 
tions, or  to  sing  very  high  or  very  low  ;  or  for  so  long  a  time  at 
once,  as  to  become  much  fatigued.  Id  geoi^ral,  30  to  50  uiin- 
tttes  is  long  enough  fot  a  lesson.' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that 
Mr  Mason  is  now  publishing  a  set  of  lessons  on  large  sheets — 
designed  to  be  hung  up  in  the  school  room,  for  the  use  of  a 
class.  They  wiH  be  done  in  about  two  months>  and  wilf  save 
much  labor  of  the  teacher. 

We  are  exceedingly  ghd  thaf  this  subject  of  vocal  music  ift 
schools  is  being  agitated  so  extensively  in  this  country.  The 
lesult  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  favorably  in  every  point 
of  view  ;  but  especially  the  moral  resuhs.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  sehck)!  to  be  found,  where  the  experiment  has  been 
fairly  tried,  in  which  the  teacher  has  not  been  struck  with  its. 
excellent  moral  influence.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  as  common) 
as  arithmetic  or  geography  are  ;  and  taught  as  scientlficallif  aod 
as  thprougUy. 
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Mi8BRABi*x  School  Roomsv 

Wk  must  be  permitted  to  advert  fVequentlj  to  the  sabject  of  school 
rooms,  fur  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  one  of  great  importance. 
Every  fact  which  discloses  to  us,  in  any  measure,  their  present  condi- 
tion, confirms  this  conclusion.  The  following  is  an  extract  (torn  the 
printed  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Scituate,  Masa 
The  re^kort  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  was  probably  drawn  up  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May. 

*  It  is  with  great  regret  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  most  of  our  school 
houses  are  such,  or  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  children,  when  assembled 
in  them,  have  not  been  well  situated  for  the  purpose  of  either  mental  or 
moral  improvement.  Not  more  than  two  or  three. of  the  whole  number 
are  large  enough  to  accommodate  so  many  as  have  been  usually  gather- 
ed in  them.  Most  of  them  are  much  too  small  every  way.  So  small  are 
aome  of  them,  that  the  scholars  could  not  all  be  seated  without  crowd- 
ing one  another  —  nor  move  out  of  their  seats,  without  serious  interfer- 
ence. 

'  Not  half  our  school  houses  are  20  feet  square.  Only  two  of  them 
are  as  much  as  34  feet  square.  One  of  them  is  a  little  more  than  9  feet 
high.  Few  of  the  rest  are  as  much  as  8  feet.  In  roofns  so  small,  thirty, 
arty,  ^(tyt  and  even  sixty  children  have  been  brought  together,  and  there 
kept  three  hours  each  half  day,  with  intermissions  of  only  ^ve  or  ten 
minutes. 

*  The  air,  embraced  within  the  walls  of  rooms  of  such  dimensions, 
would  be  exhausted  of  its  life-giving  properties,  by  the  breathing  of  thir- 
ty or  forty  children,  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  little 
fresh  air  which  has  pressed  in  through  the  cracks  and  crevices,  suspeo- 
non,  if  not  extinction  of  life  would  have  ensued.  Because  such  disae- 
terahave  not  happened,  you  are  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  yourchll- 
dree  have  incurred  no  evil.  Although  they  may  not  have  fainted  or 
died,  they  have  been  compelled  to  suffer  lassitude,  or  nausea,  or  head- 
ache, for  the  want  of  a  proper  vetUUation  of  our  school  rooms.  Go  and 
open  the  door  of  one  of  these  school  rooms,  afler  the  inmates  have  oo- 
|)ied  it  an  hour,  and  you  will  need  no  arguments  we  can  adduce,  to 
convince  you  that  it  is  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  beings  whose  com^ 
fortable  existence  depends  at  all  upon  ptire  air,^ 
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Educatioji  in  pKjrirftTLVAjriA. 

The  Fourtb  Aonaal  Report  on  the  Common  Schoolfl»  Academies  and 
Colleges  of  PeonsylvaQm,  by  Mr  BurroiTes,  the  Superintendeot,  u  » 
document  of  great  interest,  (says  the  Sunday  School  Journal)  prepared 
with  great  labor  and  care.  It  shows  that  the  system  of  eoniBon  scbool» 
which  went  into  operation  three  years  ago,  was  skiifuUy  devised,  and 
will  fulfil  the  best  wishes  of  its  advocates*  Jn  addition  to  the  primary 
and  secondary  common  schools,  the  superintendent  recommends  insti* 
lutes  for  the  education  of  teachers,  which  would  elevate  the  profession 
io  efficiency  and  respectability.  We  were  much  impressed  by  the  lil>- 
eral  views  of  this  functionary  in  regard  to  the  pvofession  of  teaching. 
Ue  would  have  teachers  liberally  paid  f  and  aims  to  place  their  profes- 
sion among  the  most  honorable  in  the  community.  Instead  of  fixing  a 
Moanmum  compensation  which  the  pay  of  teachers  should  not  exceed, 
be  advises  the  Directors  of  the  schools  '  to  establish,  by  all  means,  a 
respectable  minimum^  less  than  which  they  should  not  in  any  case  give 
the  teac))er  of  a  full  primary  district/ 

The  Report  contains  the  following  just  sentiments  on  an  evil  we  have 
long  perceived,  and  have  wished  for  a  remedy.  *  A  most  unjust  differ- 
ence prevails,  in  some  counties,  between  the  salaries  of  male  and  femate 
teachers*  The  latter,  though  possessing  equal,  if  not  superior  qualifica- 
tions, are  generally  forced  to  be  content  with  a  third  of  the  amount  paid 
the  former.  This  should  not  be.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  that  in  the 
same  number  of  male  and  female  teachers,  the  greater  portion  of  in- 
competency will  be  found  among  the  males. 

/The  whole  number  of  districts  (townshi(is, boroughs  and  wards)  in 
the  Slate,  exclusive  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  city 
of  Lancaster,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  now  1,001;  of  these,  7€S 
have  accepted  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  either  have  schools  actually  es- 
tablished under  the  system,  or  are  providing  for  them.  There  were 
4,089  primary  schools  taught  in  the  districts  which  had  made  reports. 
The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  was  about  43,  the  whole  num- 
ber taught  during  the  year  183,355,  at  an  average  cost  of  43  1-3  cents 
per  nioQth  for  each  pupil.  The  whole  number  of  young  persons  between 
^ve  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  districts  reported,  is  supposed  to  be 
about  300,000.  $387,553  76,  exclusive  of  $89,586  51  to  Philadelphia, 
have  been  paid  to  tbe  districts  for  the  year. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  su|)erlntendent,  appropriations  have 
been  made  for  ten  years  to  the  colleges  and  academies  in  the  State : — 
$1000  per  annum  to  each  college,  having  four  professors  and  one  hun- 
dred students;  and  $500  and  $300  per  annum,  to  the  academies,  accor- 
ding to  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  the  State  are  eight  colleges  in  operation  having  790  students. 
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'As  nauch  inooey)'  says  the  zealoos  soperintendent,  '  as  would  bddu- 
ally  construct  half  a  mile  of  railroad^  given  each  year  to  the  colleges, 
and  the  cost  of  only  one  mile  of  canal,  to  the  academies,  will  place  both 
on  a  foundation  of  permanent  security  and  usefulness.  Will  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  rather  increase  her  wealth,  than  educate  her  sons?  She  has  shown, 
in  her  munificence  to  the  common  school  system,  that  she  wiil  not.* 

EoucAToa's  Institute,  FaANKLixr. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Franklin,  on  the 
8Sd  of  May  last,  at  which  seven  individuals  were  admitted  to  tbe  soci- 
ety as  qualified  to  instruct  au  English  School,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  State.  An  address  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Ma»- 
sachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  several  honorary  members  admit- 
ted, &«.  It  was  also  voted  by  the  Society  to  send  a  copy  of  tbe  follow- 
ing questions  to  each  of  its  members  within  the  distance  of  thirty  milev, 
with  a  request  that  an  answer,  at  length,  in  writing,  to  at  ieast  on.e  of 
the  questions^  be  transmitted  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  at,  or  be- 
fore the  next  regular  meeting;  whioh  we  believe  will  be  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  September  next. 

1.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  if  so,  where,  how  long, 
&c.? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  discouragements  and  encouragements  at  pres- 
ent to  the  educator  ? 

d.  JlowcBXkparenU  be  made  interested  in  the  success  of  their  schools? 

4.  How  can  $eholar$  be  interested  In  their  studies  ? 

5.  How  can  the  teacher  becomo  interested  in  the  good  progress  of  his 
pupils? 

6.  Ought  emulation  in  any  form  to  be  encouraged  ? 

7.  Is  compulsion  to  study,  or  the  learning  of  tasks,  favorable  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  ? 

8.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  the  Alphabet, 
of  Reading,  of  Writing,  of  Spelling,  of  Geography,  of  Grammar,  of 
Arithmetic? 

9.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  ought  the  Bible,  to  be  made 
a  text  book  in  common  schools  ?  ' 

VoLvnTAar  Associations  among  School  CniLDaBN. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Portland,  for  the  year 
ending  with  March  1838,  has  been  received.  It  is,  as  usual,  full  of  in- 
terest. We  are  glad  to  find  these  reports  so  full ;  and  that  they  point 
out  drfeeU  as  well  as  exeeUeneies,  We  notice  in  the  report,  an  account 
of  the  formation,  among  the  scholars  of  one  of  the  schools,  of  an  Aoll- 
■wearing  Society.  Great  as  is  our  abhorrence  of  this  vice,  and  greatly 
in  favor,  as  we  are,  of  voluntary  associations  to  put  down  great  national 
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MS,  we  have  many  •doubts  of  the  propriety  of  eocouragiiig«  as  the  Port- 
land School  Gotntnittee  cio,  the  fonnatioD  of  associaiioiu  of  the  kiml 
among  the  childrea  of  Commoa  Schools. 

Connecticut  Redeemed. 

TfaiB  was  the  title  of  a  brief  article  ia  our  last  number,  but  it  is  sti\l 
more  apfiropriate  as  a  caption  to  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Con- 
necticut Observer,  of  Hartford. — We  understand  that  the  Bill  referred 
to,  passed  the  Senate  with  almost  as  much  of  unanimity  as  it  did  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

<  The  Bill  creating  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Common  SchooU» 
passed  the  House  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  eight  persons,  one  from  each  County,  who  in  con- 
nection with  the  Governor,  shall  constitute  a  ^^  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools.'*  This  Board  is  to  report  annually  to  the  legislar 
ture  the  condition  of  every  Common  School  in  the  State,  the  means  of 
popular  education  generally,  and  to  suggest  such  plans  for  the  improve 
ment  of  common  schools,  and  for  promoting  popular  education,  as  they 
shall  deem  ez]>edient.  To  enable  them  tbc  better  to  discharge  their  do-* 
ties,  the  Board  are  authorized  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  devote 
his  whole  time,  if  required,  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  in- 
terest, and  promote  the  usefulness  of  Common  Schools,  and  who  shall 
be  cori;.unsated  for  his  services  from  the  Treasury  of  the  State.' 

Grand  River  Institute. 

,  This  institution  is  located  hi  a  pleasant  and  healthful  situation,  in 
Austinburg,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  There  is  belonging  to  it  an  ex- 
cellent farm  of  325  acres;  one  half,  at  least,  of  which  is- under  good  im- 
provement, and  furnishes  to  the  students  opportunities  for  labor  in  the 
different  departments  of  agriculture.  Students  are  expected  to  labor, 
when  the  weather  will  admit,  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  four 
hours  daily;  and  are  compensated  according  to  their  power,  skill,  and 
industry.  Convenient  situations  for  prosecuting  different  branches  of 
mechanical  labor  are  also  furnished  to  sucb  as  are  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  tools,  and  it  is  designed  that  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  an 
efficient  manual  labor  system  shall  be  rapidly  and  constantly  increasing. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  are  mainly  to  assit>t  in  training  young 
■len  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  to  benefit  mankind  by  preparing  any 
who  enjoy  its  privileges  for  vigorous  and  healthful  action  upon  the  mass 
of  mind  around  thenu 

The  building  of  the  Institute  will  accommodate  75  students.  Tuition 
#15  a  year.    Board,  exclusive  of  washing,  about  #1,00  to  $1,25. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

tliNTt  FOR  THB  YouNo,  OQ  a  subject  relating  to  the  health  of  bodj 
and  mind.     Boston  :  Weeks,  Jordan  6l  Co.,  1838.     pp.  00. 


Some  portions  of  this  work  have  already  appeared  in  the  form  of 
•ays,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  author,  howev- 
er,—  the  worthy  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Wor- 
cester—  at  the  request  of  many  friends  of  education,  has  at  length  con- 
sented to  present  them  in  a  more  popular  form,for  the  benefit  of  parents, 
teachers  and  youth. 

Jn  consenting  to  the  publication  of  this  little  manual,  Dr  Woodward 
has  rendered  a  great  public  service.  The  evil  to  which  he  alludes  is  far 
more  common  and  destructive  than  is  generally  supposed.  Thousands  be- 
lieve, or  feign  to  believe,  that  Mr  Graham  and  others,  have  either  unin- 
tentionally or  with  de«;ign,  exaggerated  it.  We  hope  the  work  liefore  us 
will  serve  to  convince  —  *  if  aiight  can  do  it,'  —  the  most  skeptical,  that 
it  is  high  time  to  understand  this  matter,  as  it  is ;  and  to  take  such  mea- 
sures in  reference  to  its  prevention,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  cir- 
Gomstances  may  admit. 

The  closing  remarks  of  Dr  W.  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
genera!  character  of  the  work. 

*  I  have  purposely  selected  a  class  of  most  respectable  individuals  who 
have  l>een  the  victims  of  this  vice,  because  I  believe  that  in  our  High 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  the  evil  is  as  alarming,  or  more  so, 
than  amongst  an  equal  number  of  young  men  in  the  humble  walks 
in  life.  I  am  confident  that  the  sedentary  and  inactive  are  more 
commonly  its  victims  than  the  laborious  and  active.  The  idle,  seden- 
tary, and  those  who  pursue  light  employments,  have  more  frequently 
come  under  my  observation,  and  are  most  likely  to  suffer  serious  injury, 
— ^young  men  who  congregate  together,  more  than  those  who  labor  se- 
cluded from  associates  ;  students,  merchant^i  clerks,  printers  and  shoe- 
makers, more  than  those  young  men  who  labor  at  agricultural  employ- 
ments, or  active  mechanical  trades. 

'  Labor  in  the  open  air  conduces  to  sound  sleep,  and  invigorates  the 
physical  powers;  in  this  way  tends  to  prevent  the  practice,  and  in  some 
measure  fortify  the  constitution  against  its  efifects; — at  least,  the  same 
indulgence  will  produce  less  perceptible  influence; — but  no  means  will 
secure  any  person  from  danger,  far  no  eiois  of  the  young  i$  exempt  from 
the  most  melaneholy  and  fatal  reeuitsy  who  are  to  any  extent  in  the  hahii 
ofthU  secret  vice, 

*  I  am  aware  that  full  credence  is  not  given  by  all  to  the  extent  of  the 
evil  which  reiFulta  from  this  cause.    My  own  knowledge  is  almost  ez- 
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doBively  derived  from  observatioD'.  I  was  not  sensible  of  the  extent  and 
universality  of  the  practice,  nor  of  the  disastrous  effects  which  followed 
from  it,  till  circumstances  placed  me  in  the  way  of  extensive  experience. 
<  For  the  last  four  years,  it  has  fallen  my  lot  to  witness,  examine  and 
mark  tbe  progress  of  from  ten  to  twentyfive  cases  daily,  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  this  debasing  habit,  an4  1  aver,  that  no  cause  whatever, 
which  operates  upon  the  human  system,  prostrates  all  its  energies,  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  to  an  equal'  extent.  I  have  seen  more  cases  of 
idiocy  from  this  cause  alone,  than  from  all  the  other  causes  of  insanity. 
If  insanity  and  idiocy  do  not  result,  other  diseases,  irremediable  and 
hopeless,  follow  in  its  train,  or  such  a  degree  of  imbecility  marks  its 
ravages  upon  body  and  mind,  as  to  destroy  all  the  happiness  of  life*,  and 
make  existence  itself  wretched  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.' 

.  The  Hawaiian  Spectator,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  Conducted  by  an  As- 
sociation of  gentlemen.  Jan.  1838.  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Sandwich 
Islands.     8vo.  pp.  112. 

Who  could  have  thought,  twenty  years  ago,  that  a  handsome  quarter- 
ly of  112  pages,  would  soon  spring  up  in  the  far  distant  *  isles  of  the 
sea  ?'    And  yet  such  a  quarterly  is  before  us. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  its  principal  articles.  1.  Introductory  Ob- 
servations; 8.  A  sketch  of  Marquesian  character;  3.  Marquesian  and 
Hawaiian  dialects  compared ;  4.  The  Oahu  Charity  School;  5.  Female 
Education  at  the  Sandwich  Islands;  6.  Account  of  the  Russians  in 
Kauai;  7.  Decrease  of  Population;  8.  Sketches  of  Kauai;  9.  Foreign 
Correspondence;  10.  Phenomena  of  the  tides. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  embrace  many  important  facts  in  relation 
to  the  education  of  both  sexes  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  much  val> 
liable  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  character  of  females 
there.  We  should  be  glad,  had  we  room,  to  transfer  several  para- 
graphs from  the  Spectator  to  our  own  pages.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  go  farther  than  Hawaii,  if  human  testimony  can  ever  be  relied  on,  to 
show  that  tbe  sias  of  parents — the  physical  sins  at  k»ast — are  visited 
upon  children  through  many  subsequent  generations;  and  that  no  pef- 
aument  introduction  of  Christianity  can  be  effected,  which  does  not  coo^ 
tem|)lHte  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  intelleetual  improvement  and  el- 
evation; in  other  words,  that  we  must  attend  closely  to  the  physical 
lirame  and  its  laws  and  relations,  in  every  effort  at  human  improve-* 
nent,  renovation,  or  redemption. 

Thb  Youno  Housekeeper,  or  Thoughts  on  Food  and  Cookery. 
By  Wm.  A.  Alcott.  Boston  :  George  W.  Light.  183B.  ]6mo.  pp. 
424. 

This  the  author  claims  to  be  a  work  on  education,  in  two  respects:^ 
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first,  because  both  food  and  cookery  have  much  direct  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  human  character;  and  secondly,  becauHe  the  principles  of  the 
author,  could  they  be  carried  out  judiciously,  would  give  the  mother, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  most  part  the  housekeeper,  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  time  and  means  for  direct  instruction.  The  work  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  family  school  is  the  true  school,  for  which  all 
other  schools  are  only  substitutes. 

Thb  Library  op  Health,  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Con- 
stitution.    Geo.  W.  Light,  Boston,  Publidher. 

In  January  1835,  a  periodical  was  established  in  this  city,  by  the  pres- 
ent editor  of  the  Annuls  of  Education,  under  the  name  of  the  Moral  Re- 
former, and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Constitution.  Its  object  wait  to  im- 
prove the  public  morals  by  promoting  the  public  health;  and  this  lasf, 
by  correct  physical  education.  As  the  name  of  the  work,  however,  that 
of  *<  Moral  Reformer,"-'for  the  secondary  title  seemed  to  be  overlook- 
ed—led to  a  wrong  impression  respecting  its  character,  it  was  changed 
to  the  name  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  With  this 
title  it  has  now  been  issued  a  year  and  a  half  longer. 

The  character  of  thin  work — the  Library  of  Health — has  not  been  es- 
sentially changed  with  the  namu.    It  is  still,  in  substance,  a  work  on 
health  and  early  physical  education  in  schools  and  families.    The  whole 
series  ofvolumes^-four  in  number,  when  this  year's  volume  is  comple- 
ted— is  believed  to  contain  more  on  the  subject  of  physical  educatioQ, 
than  any  other  series  of  books  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  any  where  in  this  country  or  in  the  world.     If  this  seems  like 
commending  ourselves,  our  only  apology  is  what  seems  ti>  us  to  be  the 
necessity  of  the  case.    It  is  but  the  merest  act  of  justice,  that  the  work 
should  be  better  known  as  a  work  of  physical  education  than  it  i^t,  since 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  articlea — perhaps  three  fourths — have  that 
bearing,  and  are  of  that  description. 

Nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  substantiate  the  claim 
we  have  made  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Library  of  Health  and 
its  predecessor,  than  to  present  the  list  of  contents  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  volume.  For  this,  however,  we  have  not  room,  nor  can  it 
in  a  journal  like  this,  be  necessary.  The  following,  as  a  sjiecimen,  will 
be  abundantly  sufficient.  It  is  from  the  contents  fur  the  volume  of  last 
year,  ^tuK  is  taken  at  random.  *  Rational  Afiothecaries;  Reform  in 
Schools;  Reformation;  Reformers,  fate  of ;  Rich  enough;  Right  use  of 
Physicians;  Rising  Karly;  Rosy  Cheeks.' 

The  Youth's  Penny  Paper. 

This  little  paper  is  publijihed  weekly  at  New  York, by  E.  French,  No. 
146  Nasmu  Street.    The  price  is  fifty  cento  a  year,  twentyfive  cents  for 
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six  montbg,  twelve  and  half  eenta  for  three  months,  in  advance;  or  one 
cent  a  week.  The  paper  consists  of  four  pages  about  the  size  of  large 
octavo  pages,  and  is  edited  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. 

The  Youth's  Penny  Paper,  says  the  prospectus,  is  designed  to  afford 
entertainment  and  instruction  for  tiie  young;  to  aid  them  in  their  studies; 
to  acquaint  them  with  important  passing  events,  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  science;  to  inculcate  religious  and  moral  principles,  to  cultivate  taste, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  happiness  and  usefulness  as  members  of  socie- 
ty;— also,  to  assist  parents  and  teachers  in  training  the  young,  fi^ch 
number,  continues  the  prospectus,  will  contain  one  or  more  engravings; 
true  tales  or  anecdotes,  designed  to  improve  the  nfind  or  character ; 
sketches  of  real  travel  at  home  or  abroad;  a  hymn  or  song,  often  with 
fnusic;  or  short  lessons  on  various  departments  of  knowledge  appropri- 
ate to  different  ages;  with  brief  familiar  notices  of  the  news  of  the  day. 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  a  paper,  and  from  such  a  source;  for  what 
the  tact,  talent,  and  perseverance  of  anybody  can  do  towards  sustaining 
8Qch  a  paper,  we  are  sure  will  be  done  by  its  untiring  editor  and  zealous 
publisher.  And  if  they  can  find  men  of  like  spirit  with  themselves*^ 
men  we  mean  who  care  for  something  besides  money,  and  who  labor,  in 
part  at  least,  for  a  higher  and  nobler  reward — to  act  as  agent<«,  all  over 
the  country,  we  doubt  not  their  labors  will  do  much  good.  We  do  not 
say — we  dare  not  hope  it — that  their  paper  will  be  popular ;  for  what 
paper  or  journal  whose  main  object  was  to  do  good,  has  ever  been  pop* 
ular,  in  this  country  or  in  any  other .^  What  does  not  touch  onr  conscien- 
ces or  invade  our  liberty— our  liiierty  to  do  as  we  please  with  our  time 
faculties  and  money,  without  regard  to  Ood — may  be  popular ;  at  least 
if  it  espouses  some  party  or  sect. 

We  speak  rather  discouragingly  on  this  subject,  because  we  have  bad 
some  ex{)erience  in  these  matters.  We  were  employed  by  the  philan- 
thropic proprietor  of  the  'Juvenile  Rambler,'  to  edit  that  paper  for  hhn 
about  two  years,  till  it  was  merged  in  Parley's  Magazine.  Subsequently 
we  edited  Parley's  Magazine  four  years — we  will  not  say  with  what  suc- 
cess— we  leave  that  to  others.  We  will  only  say  that  had  we  sailed  un« 
dei*  the  flag  of  a  sect  or  party,  and  had  other  people  been  as  willing  as 
ourselves  to  *  work  for  nothing  and  keep  themselves,'  we  have  do  doubt 
both  works  would  have  been  better  supported  than  they  were;  and  we 
might  have  Iteen  willing  longer  to  bear  the  burden  of  editing  the  latter. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  Parley's  Magazine  is  published  still, 
by  Messrs  Joseph  S.  Francis,  of  this  city,  and  Charles  H.  Francis  of 
New  York ;  but  who  the  editor  is,  we  are  not  informed. 


TAIilJABIiE   SCHOOIi   BOOKS. 


AbBRCIIoMiV^S  Ifi^UIRlfts^GoiCtGttVllfOk  rHS  lMTJBt.LECTUAL  PoWBRB    AND  THE 
IVYBBTiOATio!!  OF  Truth,  'wkht  addUioM^aiuL  ezplanaiions  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of 
Schoola  and  Academiei.    By  ReV.  Jacob  At^Ott,  nathor  of  "  The  Yoang  Christian/'  d'x. 

Ajbbrcrombie's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  with  an  Introductory 
ChaptyH'Adfd!fKoH^  ^Mi''Bit^ltttH[tiMi«y»'to  sds^ttlie  work  t&the  uae  of  Schools  and  Arademies ; 
and  also,  Analytical  Questions  for  the.£xaRUiiation  of  Classes.  By  Rev  Jacob  Abbott,  author 
of  *'  The  Young  Chrisiian,"  &c. 

T&t  MbC/Nl*  Y)tkt9tfti  RfeAiyen,  a  course  of  Reading  Lessons,  selected  with 
refoi^BCQ ttr.  tMrroiOMl  influence  on. the  Hearts  and  Lives  of  the  Young:  Designed  for  mid- 
dle e£im0v'byVai^M£(i«:  Abbott: 

Ths  Mount  Vernon  Reader  for  Junior  Classes,  on  the  same  plan  as 
aboviQ ;  by  the.'Mi^iBSvs  Afibdtt. 

Book  OF  PodtRY  FOR  S't;B0OLs,  compiled  from  American  authors.  "This  is 
a  seleetHn  froBAbeiChoicest  Bpeeimeas  of  American  Lyric  Poetry.  We  know  of  no  selection 
of  tfao  kiadiiWrhieh  is,  mare,  worthy  ofU  plaee  in  American  Libraries,  it  has  been  introduced, 
ws'titidcfsteMi^  intor«4MreraJr«<iBtiag|S4ahed  schools,  as  a  Class  Book  for  reading  exercises/* — 
Annalt  of  Education. 

A  GoiimsiiBJfsiyE  GsLAvaixtUp  ptesenttng  some  new  view»of  the  Structure  of 
Language,  by  W.  Felch. 


■<i^ 
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"WOMAM  A»  8HE   SHOUIiD   BE, 

BY   RBV*.    HU&aARD    WIN  SLOW;. 

▲HI) 

WOMAN  IN   HER   SOCIAL  AND   DOMESTIC   CHARACTER, 

B'Y    VCnS,    JOHN   SAND  FORD. 


Contents  of  Part  I> — Chap.   1.     The  Appropriate  Sphered  of  Woman, 

2.     Tkt  h^hkencB  of  Christumity  on  Woman.     3.     The 

Christian  Education  of  Woman, 

Introdvgtort  Notics.-*-'*  The  first  chapter  is  designed  to  indicate  the  spteir^  in  which 
Christianity  iostruets  Woman-  to  move  and  act;  the  second,  to  show  what  Chn«Vianity  has 
done  for  her,  and  to  exhibit  the  reasons  why  more  women  than  men  become  pLouji ;  the  third 
to  illustrate  whaliiatoplicid<iRAhe  Uu6  Chnatian  education  of  Woman. 

'*  It  is  well  known,  that  as  the  savage  and  pagan  state  is  to  women  one  of  peculiar  depres- 
sion, so  to  them  the  civilized  and  refined  state  is  attended  with  some  peculiar  liabilities  to  ener- 
Tation  and  d0g|ifneraoyi  and  .thai  through  their  degeneracy,  in  no  small  degree,  comes  the  down- 
fall of  states  and  nations.  Inhere  is  an  insatiate  yawning  gulf,  into  which  indolence,  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  dissipation  have  plunged  many  a  nation  of  high  hopes  and  attainments ;  and 
these  have  b&d  their  origin,  and  countenance,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  false  education  and 
habits  of  the  better  sex.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  dangers  to  our  rising  country 
from  this  source,  and  to  show  how  tbev  may  be  avoided ;  to  present  to  the  minds  of  **  our 
daughters,"  an  object  .worthy  of  their  loftiest  and  most  benevolent  ambition,  and  to  show  them 
how  they  may  obtain  it;  to  convince  them  that  the  right  cultivation  and  trueat  excellence  of 
the  female  character  lie  at  a  much  higher  point  than  has  been  usually  supposed,  and  to  set  be- 
fore  them  the  meims  and  motives  to  become  (in  that  elevated  and  holy  state  of  society  called 
the  kingdom  or  reign  of  Christ,  to  which  we  aspire,  and  which  we  confidently  expect)  '*  as 
corner  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  If  the  design,  is  effectual  to  its  object 
in  any  degree,  the  author's  humble  efforts  will  be  well  rewarded."  H.  W. 

Contents  of  Part  II.— Chap.  1.  Causes  of  Female  Influence.  2. 
Importance  of  LeUfirs  to  Woman.  3.  Importance  of  Religion  to  Woman. 
4«  ChrisHanity^  the  Source  of  Female  Excellence.  5.  Scripture  Illus- 
trative of  Female  Character.  6.  Female  Influence  on  Religion,  7. 
Female  Defects.     S.  Female  Romance.     9.   Female  Education.     ]* 
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Supply  the  following  works  to  persons  forwarding  the  amount  of 

subscription : — 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.   Quarterly.   $5.00. 

Tbit  id  the  oldest  and  most  raluable  of  all  periodical  workf  paUialMd  In  thif  caaasxj,  h  hsi  bMa  mM^ 
lidfafld  for  upwrards  of  twenty  yoara. 

REPRINT  OF  THE   FOUR  QUARTERLIES,  embracing  the  EDINBUBGHf 

LONDON  QUARTERLY,  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY,  and  WESTMINSTER  Bfi- 

VIEWS,    $8,00. 

"  As  organs  of  sound  criticism,  as  repositorira  of  literary  referenca  and  aciantific  infonnatioD,  than  B» 
views  coniinuc  unrivalled,  and  are  aouilit  after  and  read,  not  only  In  Great  Britain,  but  In  erexr  court  §bA 
nation  on  tiie  European  ContinenL  They  are  aclmowledged  to  ba  the  moat  intereating  of  all  Bunpam 
periodical  vrorka,**— Boston  Gazelle. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.    Edited  by  Professor  WiLsoir.    Monthly.    $5^. 

"  Blackwood  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  decidedly  the  atnmgeat  and  alilaat  mafirina  la  Iha  world:  Ha  ckar* 
acter  is  too.well  known  to  be  reckoned  any  where  below  tne  lint  and  fei)g)MatilBadaid  of  FfenodlctlLlla- 
rature."— A6te  York  Slate  Gaaette, 

THE  JVIETROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE.    Monthly.    $4,00. 

"  The  Metropolitan  need  not  acknowledge  an  inferiority,  witfam  ita  paeoliar  flaU  of  otteiprin^  to  WB^ 
monthly  in  Europe  or  America.  >' — L.  I.  Star, 

KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

"  Thid  is  fndeed  a  charming,  a  delightful  periodical.  The  'OiMdbI  Plapen*  an  ma,  ipirHad,  wed  al^ 
qnent,  happy  alike  in  style  anil  sentiment :  while  the  *  Literary  Notlcai*  an  dtodnffaliQad  vtf  JoK  and  di^ 
criminating  criticism/*— 'CAar/esf on  i^S.  C.)  Couritr. 

ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION.    Edited  by  Wiluaji  A.  Aioott.    Monthly.   $3,00. 

Few  periodicals  published  in  this  country  present  liigfaer  clahna  to  patttnafa  than  the  "  Annala.*  Tbo 
present  editor  is  abundantly  qualified  for  the  department  ha  oecnpiaa.  We  naTa  no  haaltatbn  In  martag 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  liimaelf  acqoalntad  with  tha  contanta  cf  ib»  "  Annak  ofn^ 
cation.*' 

SELECT  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  and  Eolbotxo  Jouxhal  of  MBDiam.    Edilad 
by  John  Bbll,  M.  D.    Monthly.    $10,00. 
This  is  an  invaluable  publication  to  the  Medical  Proftaaion.    Ita  object  la  to  npafallah  all  ndoriib 


lish  works.    During  the  first  year  of  ita  publication  worka  ware  ghran  Ibr  tan  doUan  that  could  not  tia  ^nxt- 
cliased  in  the  usual  books  for  leas  than  fifty. 

American  Medical  Library  and  Intelligencer.    Edited  by  Robley  DangUsoDy  IL  D. 
Semi-monthly.    $10,00. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Science.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  Edited  by  Forbes  and  Conolly.  QuarterVf 
$5,00. 

Johnson^s  Medico  Chirurgical  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.    $5,00. 

Waldie's  Select  Circulating  Library.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

American  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Christian  Examiner.    Every  other  month.    $4,00. 

New  York  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

Law  Library,  comprising  reprints  of  the  most  valuable  new  y.ngl|aii  worlto*  i 

Monthly.    $10,00.  I 

American  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine.    Quarterly.    $5,00.  ' 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art.    Quarterly.    $6,00. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Lady's  Book.    Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Ladies'  Companion.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stsfhens.    $3,00 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Parley's  Magazine,  for  Children.    Monthly.    $1,00. 

Family  Magazine.    Monthly.    $1,50. 

New  York  Mirror.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  News.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Mirror.    Weekly.    $3,00. 

New  York  Albion.    Weekly.    $6,00. 

DIP*  OTIS,  BROADERS  &  CO.  give  particular  attention  to  all  orders  for  Books 
or  Periodicals.  Individuals  or  Clubs  in  the  country  or  abroad  may  be  supplied  leso- 
larly  with  any  publication  they  order.  Packages  aije  made  op  for  foreign  ports  "by 
^very  vessel  that  sails.  *' 
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DR    ALCOTT'S    WORKS. 

Published  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  on  liberal  terms,  by  GEO,    W. 
LIGHT,  1  Cornhill,  (facing  Washington  Street^)  Boston. 

The  general  object  of  Dr.  Alcott's  works  is  to  promote  health  and  morals,  bj 
means  of  correct  physical  and  moral  maoagemeDt.  Aware  of  ibe  eztuot  and  power  of  female 
influence,  he  has,  in  this  view,  directed  a  large  proportion  of  his  labors  to  the  instruction  of 
mothers  and  iiouse-keepers. 

The  Ydung  Wife,  is  designed  to  give  early  instruction  to  those  who  hare  en- 
tered the  marriage  relation,  with  respect  both  to  the  physical  and  moral  management  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  This  is  properly  a  work  on  l^lf- Education,  both  physical  and  moral. 
Fifth  edition. 

The  Youno  House-Keeper. — The  object  of  this  work  is,  principally  to  give 
information  on  the  subject  of  Food  and  Cookery.  It  is  properly  a  work  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  is  wholly  unlike  any  work,  either  ancient  or  modern,  on  those  subjecta.  It  pre* 
Konts  more  distinctly  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else,  l)r  Alcotts  peculiar  riews  on  diet  and 
regimen.    Second  edition. 

The  Young  Mother,  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  aH  who  have  the  care  of  young 

children,  but  especially  mothers,  in  regard  to  the  physical  management  of  children.    It  em- 
braces, also,  many  mural  reflections.    Third  edition. 

The  House  I  Live  In,  is  an  account  of  the  Hun^an  Body,  under  the  figure 
of  a  House,  consisting  of  the  frame,  covering,  apartments,  &c.,  designed  as  a  popular  mtrodue- 
tion  to  the  study,  by  ine  young,  o{  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Second  edition  enlarged.  Just 
republished  in  London. 

The  Younq  Man's  Guide,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  instruction  to  young 
mon,  and  includes  some,  topics  not  usually  discussed  in  works  designed  for  this  class.  Twelfth 
edition. 

Ways  of  Living  on  Shall  Means,  is  a  cheap  manual  for  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes  of  the  community,  intended  to  give  instructioii  on  matters  of  domestic  economy* 
The  fifth  edition  of  this  work  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.    Fifth  edition. 

The  Moral  Reformer,  in  two  volumes,  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  farti 
•n  Health  and  Morals,  arraogeYlin  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  former  Journal  of  Ilealtl^ 
of  Philadelphia.     It  is  nearly  the  same,  in  character,  with  the  Library  nf  Health,  its  socceasor. 

The  Library  of  Health  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Constitution.  One 
volume  of  this  work  is  completed  and  bound  ;  and  a  second  volume — that  fur  1838 — is  in  pro- 
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EMBElLISHMKNT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TOWNS  AND 

VILLA<3ES. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  American  Lyceum,  at  its 
Eighth  Annual  Session,  to  take  into  consideration  the  question; 
'  What  embellishments  and  improvements  may  be  made  in  towns 
villages,  with  advantage  to  intelligence  and  morals,'  respect* 
fully  report : 

That  while  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  subject  that 
attention  which  its  exceeding  great  importance,  in  their  view, 
demands,  they  hate  nevertheless  bestowed  upon  it  all  the  time 
which  their  numerous  other  engagements  would  permit ;  and  in 
so  doing  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

In  view  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  human  nature,  as  it  now 
is,  your  Committee  arc  fully  of  opinion  that  the  health,  the  com- 
fort, the  intellectual  and  social,  nay  the  moral  and  religious  well 
being  of  man  would  be  much  promoted  by  a  greater  regard 
than  is  usual,  to  the  structure,  arrangement  and  embellishment 
of  our  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Of  our  larger  cities,  even  Phil- 
adelphia and  Boston,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  almost  ev- 
ery thing,  in  their  structure  and  condition,  is  at  war  with  the 
highest  physical  and  moral  well  being  of  their  inhabitants.  We 
do  not  indeed  forget  their  beautiful  commons  and  squares  and 
public  walks  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  a  few  of 
these  will  ever  atone  for  that  neglect  whose  effects  stare  us  in 
the  face,  not  merely  in  passing  through  dirty  and  filthy  avenues, 
but  in  traversing  almost  every  street,  and  in  turning  almost  ev- 
ery corner.  A  single  common,  beautiful  though  it  may  be,  as 
any  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  refreshed  though  it  were  by 
the  balmy  breezes  which  *  blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle ;'  or  a  few 
public  squares,  remembrancers  though  they  be  of  him  whose 
29 
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praises  will  never  cease  to  be  celebrated  while  the  <  city  of  broth- 
erly love'  shall  remain,  will  yet  never  purify  the  crowded,  un- 
ventilated  cellars  and  shops — and  dwellings,  too — of  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  Uiickly  congregated  streets. 

How  then  can  these  great  marts  of  our  country  ever  be  brou^t 
to  bear  on  the  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  moral  well  be- 
ing of  man  ?  Swallowing  up,  as  they  are,  from  year  to  year, 
much  of  the  population  of  ihe  country  around  them,  especially 
its  young  men,  and  rendering  them  more  sensual,  more  selfish, 
more  etleminate,  and  more  worldly,  how  can  their  influence — 
their  reaction— on  the  surrounding  country  be  any  other  than 
injurious?  The  heart  of  the  great  body,  commercial  and  pohtic, 
being  diseased,  and  its  fluids  more  or  less  corrupted,  how  can  it 
send  out  to  all  parts  of  the  system  those  healthful  streams  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended  ?  Graves,  as  cities  are  allowed 
to  be,  of  the  human  s|)ecies^  are  their  victims  destined  to  any 
'  better  resurrection  ?' 

But  it  is  not  the  physical  condition  of  cities  and  towns  and 
villages  alone — for  much,  nay  most,  which  we  would  sav  on  this 
subject,  is  applicable,  in  no  small  degree,  to  large  towns  and 
dense  villages,  as  well  as  to  our  great  cities — which  your  Commit- 
tee regard  as  greatly  susceptible  of  improvement.  Nor  is  this 
topic  of  health  directly  embraced  in  the  question  on  which  we 
are  required  to  report,  except  from  its  deep — we  might  almost 
say  inseparables-connection  with  morals.  Cities  and  towns  and 
villages,  especially  in  countries  like  our  own,  where  every  man 
is  pre-eminently  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune,  are  the  graves 
of  the  human  species  mentally  and  morally,  as  well  as  physically. 

They  foster,  we  will  not  say  inevitably,  but  at  any  rate  with 
certainty,  tliat  selfishness,  that  avarice,  that  luxury,  and  that  sen- 
suality, which  need  no  hot  bed  assistance.  In  one  word>  all  the 
facilities  which  the  social  powers  and  social  opportunities  of  man 
afford  for  elevating  his  whole  nature,  are  now,  too  often,  turned 
into  a  wrong  channel ;  and  contribute  but  to  hurry  our  rising 
population  of  every  rank,  but  especially  of  those  who  are  above 
the  most  abject  poverty,  the  more  swiftly  down  the  stream  of 
vice  and  corruption  to  present  and  future  wo. 

There  is  one  deteriorating  tendency,  of  cities  and  villages  and 
towns,  which  deserves,  in  passing,  a  more  particular  considera- 
tion. We  allude  to  the  facilities  which  they  afford  for  gratify- 
ing and  more  than  gratifying  a  perverted  and  perhaps  vitiated 
appetite.  The  shops^  the  cellars,  the  stalls,  and  the  awnings 
are  crowded  often  to  excess,  with  the  good,  and  sometimes  with 
the  bed  things  of  this  life ;  and  luxuries  no  less  than  necessaries, 
— confectionaries  and  extra  stimulants  no  less  than  plain  meat  and 
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drink — tempt  and  often  seduce  us.  Nor  is  it  pAynca/ abundance 
alone,  which  accelerates  our  ruin.  The  intellectual  and  some- 
times the  moral  facilities  of  a  dense  population,  as  things  now 
are,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  perverted  public  sentiment,  too  often 
have  the  same  tendency.  The  numerous  books  and  papers 
which  solicit — and  with  no  little  success — our  attention  ;  the  so- 
cial concerts,  the  clubs,  the  lyceums,  the  religious  assemblies, 
even,  (for  religious  things  may  degenerate  into  dissipation,  com- 
mon and  abundant  as  they  are,  and  in  the  hands  of  humanity  aK 
as  it  now  is,)  sometimes  minister  to  our  unhappiness. 

The  single  grand  principle  which  is  overlooked  in  the  present 
condition  of  large  towns  and  villages  is  that  the  best  specimens 
of  human  character  are  developed,  not  by  abundance  and  ease 
and  facility  and  luxury,  but  by  difficulty.  It  is  neither  by  gor- 
ging the  stomach — physical  or  moral — nor  by  a  starving  process, 
that  good  character  is  formed ;  but  it  is  ordained  of  man  that  he 
shall  eat  his  bread  to  best  advantage,  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  ; 
and  his  is  often  a  more  efficient  body  as  well  as  a  more  active 
mind  which  is  built  up  on  a  few  scanty  crusts  and  crumbs  ob^ 
tained  with  difficulty,  than  his  who  riots  in  all  the  abundance 
physical,  moral  or  intellectual,  of  the  dense  village  or  the  denser 
city. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  we  pull  down  our  cities  ? 
Can  we  speak  with  prophetic  voice — at  least  with  any  hope  of 
making  an  impression — '  Yet  forty  days,'  or  forty  years,  '  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown?'  Can  we  even  render  them  sta- 
tionary in  their  progress  till  a  series  of  healthful  influences  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  condition  ?  We  expect  no  such 
thing.  They  must — they  will — goon.  Men  will  herd  together, 
and  that  too  for  selfish  purposes.  They  who  merely  declaim 
against  it  might  as  well  declaim  against  the  north  east  wind. — 
What  then,  we  repeat  it,  can  be  done  ? 

The  question  which  has  led  to  these  considerations  more  than 
hints  at  the  true  remedy  for  the  disease.  Since  we  can  neither 
raze  to  the  ground  our  cities,  our  towns  or  our  villages,  or  even 
stop  the  wheels  of  their  progress,  one  thing  remains,  which  is  to 
embellish  and  to  improve  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  incumbent  on  a  town  or  village,  both 
with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  embellish  it,  is  to  furnish  it  with 
suitable  and  convenient  roads,  streets,  side  walks,  &c.  On  this 
point,  we  know  not  that  we  shall  oppose  the  views  of  the  most 
rigid  utilitarian.  The  first  prominent  step  of  the  good  Oberlin, 
fond  as  he  was  of  putting  works  of  utility  in  the  foreground, 
was  to  make  suitable  roads,  both  to  unite  his  people  to  each  oth- 
er, and  to  bind  them  more  closely  to  neighboring  cities.    Those 
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who  are  familiar  with  his  memoirs  will  remember  the  fact  that 
with  a  resolution  and  a  perseverance  that  knew  no  bounds  but 
impossibilities,  he  led  his  people  on,  at  once,  to  the  erection  and 
completion  of  a  road,  a  mile  and  a  half  of  which  was  formed  al- 
most entirely  of  rocks  which  were  blasted  and  transported  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  spot  where  they  were  needed  ;  and 
that  even  this  was  scarcely  a  beginning  of  his  labors  among  them 
in  this  department.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  village  or  town  in 
New  England  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  which 
requires  an  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  to  render  it  well  fur- 
nished with  the  best  roads  of  every  kind  necessary,  equal  to 
that — when  the  circumstances  are  duly  considered — which  at- 
tended this  one  single  effort  of  the  venerable  pastor  of  Wald- 
bach. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  build  good  and  convenient  roads 
and  walks  every  where,  they  must  be  kept  clean  and  in  good 
repair.  We  are  aware  that  New  England  is  by  no  means,  in 
this  respect,  behind  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  And 
yet  we  are  also  aware  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  even  among 
us.  We  are  far  from  keeping  our  roads,  in  the  best  circum- 
stances, sufficiently  clean,  even  for  the  purposes  of  health.  But 
beyond  this,  are  there  not  substances,  organic  and  inorganic, 
lodged  from  time  to  time,  and  for  quite  too  long  a  time,  on  our 
most  cleanly  streets,  which  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  pub- 
lic health,  ought  at  least  to  be  offensive  to  good  taste  ?  And, 
notwithstanding  the  excellent  arrangements  which  are  sometimes 
made  among  us,  to  the  end  in  question,  may  we  not  do  something 
in  this  respect,  which  shall  conduce  to  a  still  larger  improve- 
ment? 

Is  it  asked  what  can  be  done  which  has  not  been  done?  We 
answer,  by  asking  another  question,  namely;  What  is  there 
which  ought  to  be  done,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  do  ? 
True,  we  cannot  at  present — nor  do  we  believe  it  will  be'expect- 
ed  of  us— enter  deeply  into  this  part  of  our  subject.  We  can- 
not dwell — though  we  might  do  it— on  the  duties  of  a  city  po- 
lice. But  if  there  were  no  town,  or  village,  or  city  organization 
among  us,  which  would  undertake  the  work,  are  there  no  pub- 
lic spirited  individuals  to  lead  on  to  it  ?  Have  we  no  Oberlins 
among  us?  Has  the  example  of  the  good  minister  of  Bradford,* 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  our  discussions,  been  pre- 


*  We  refer  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Perry,  a  minister  of  Bradford^  in  Massachusetts,  now 
nearly  seventy  years  of  ai$e,  whose  interest  in  Lyceums  and  m  the  youth  in  general  of 
bis  parishf  has  so  much  endeared  him  to  them,  that  they  follow  him  in  alllrhe  plans 
he  proposes  for  improvement;  and  sometimes  accept  of  mvitations  to  join  him  ui  la- 
bors on  the  roads  or  side  walks  for  half  a  day  in  a  week. 
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sented  to  us  and  to  the  world  in  vain?  Have  we  no  youth 
among  us  who  might  as  well  be  excited  to  laudable  deeds,  and 
thus  inspired  with  a  feeling  which  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent prevailing  selfishness,  as  be  left  to  vent  their  activity  in  in- 
juring fences,  trees,  windows,  buildings,  &c.;  or,  worse  still,  in 
becoming  the  tools  of  outlaws,  or  the  materials  for  riots  and  mobs, 
or  ultimately  resorting  to  tippling  houses,  gaming  houses,  and 
houses  of  ill  fame? 

Who  that  has  seen  with  what  readiness  boys  learn  to  imitate 
the  employments  of  grown  men,  and  form  military  companies, 
fire  companies,  (be,  will  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  any  in- 
surmountable difficulty  in  turning  a  portion  of  that  voluntary 
power  which  should  and  must  be  expended,  into  this  channel? 
Why  may  not  the  boys  of  every  town  and  village,  have  their 
road  companies,  and  each  company  its  officers  and  its  section  of 
road,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hoes  and  spades  and  barrows, 
or  hand  carts  of  suitable  size?  And  what  difficulty  would  there 
be  in  exciting  among  them  a  spirit  of  emulation,  in  this  matter, 
if  indeed  emulation  were  ever  lawful  on  any  occasion? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  be  it  left  to  men  or  boys,  we  are 
sure  the  work  ought  to  be  done  by  somebody,  as  one  of  the  pre- 
liminary steps  in  adorning  and  improving  our  towns  and  villa- 
ges. We  are  ashamed  to  know  that  there  is  one  town  at  least, 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  both  of  the  capitals  of  this 
very  State,  in  which  there  is  not,  and  there  never  yet  was,  a 
single  turnpike  road.  It  is  true,  an  attempt  was  once  made 
to  erect  one,  and  it  was  even  fairly  laid  out.  But  as  it  was  to 
be  ti  public  road,  and  could  not  therefore  pass  every  man's  door 
in  precisely  the  direction  to  suit  his  convenience — as  it  was  not 
to  be,  in  one  word,  At5  road,  but  the  public's — the  stock' was 
never  taken  up,  and  it  fell  through.  Need  we  say  that  the  char- 
acter, and  especially  the  morals  of  that  portion  of  our  State,  to 
which  we  refer,  have  always  been  exactly  what  every  one  with 
the  facts  before  him  would  be  apt  to  suppose?  Need  we  say 
that  selfishness  reigns  there  sole  monarch?  We  hope,  however, 
the  instance  is  a  solitary  one. 

While  we  regard  proper  roads  and  walks  in  all  parts  of  our 
townships,  and  especially  in  the  denser  central  parts,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  progress  and  elevation  of  the  public  intelligence  and 
morals,  we  are  still  more  anxious,  if  possible,  to  see  farther  im- 
provements. We  wish  to  see  not  only  spacious  squares  or 
commons  interspersed  with  shade,  if  not  with  fruit  trees,  in  ev- 
ery village  and  town  and  city,  but  we  wish  to  see  public  gar- 
dens on  an  extensive  scale.  We  wish  to  see  these  not  only  for 
health's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  moral  tone  and  tendency, 

29  • 
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but  as  a  means  of  rational  amusement — as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  public  cheerfulness,  the  public  taste,  and  of  consequence, 
the  public  happiness.  We  do  not  believe  we  ought  forever  to 
set  at  nought  the  example  of  the  old  world  in  this  particular. 
If,  as  some  suppose,  we  are  so  ready  and  apt  to  imitate  foreign 
customs  and  manners  and  habits,  and  sometimes  vices,  shall  we 
not  show  ourselves  at  least,  equally  ready  to  imitate  foreign  ex- 
cellencies? If  we  drink  in  unavoidably  the  poison,  shall  we 
neglect,  till  we  perish,  that  which  experience,  among  them,  has 
abundantly  shown  to  be  the  true  antidote? 

We  fear  that,  on  this  point,  we  shall  speak  with  less  effect, 
from  this  city  or  its  sister  capital,  than  from  some  other  points  in 
New  England.  The  numerous  openings,  squares  and  private  gar- 
dens with  which  some  portions  at  least  of  Hartford  and  New  Ha- 
ven abound,  may  lead  us  to  forget  the  thousand  large  towns  or 
villages  where  these  do  not  exist.  But  private  gardens,  though 
they  were  as  spacious  and  as  princely  as  that  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  and  the  honor  of  visiting  yesterday,*  are  not  sufficient. 
They  adorn  indeed,  and  elevate  and  improve ;  and  their  pro- 
prietors are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  public  benefactors.  But 
let  us  not  rest  satisfied  with  them.  Let  us  have  public  gardens 
in  addition.  Let  us  remember  the  excellent  hints  of  Dr  Dick, 
on  this  subject,  in  his  work  on  the  Mental  Illumination  and 
Moral  Improvement  of  mankind  ;  and  let  us  remember  them  to 
profit  by  them. 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of  roads,  walks, 
trees  and  gardens ;  let  such  arrangements  be  made,  in  every 
city,  town  or  village,  as  will  at  all  hazards  secure  the  health  and 
the  happiness  of  their  inhabitants,  not  indeed  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  mere  health  and  physical  comfort,  as  for  the  sake  of  that 
intellectual  and  moml  improvement  from  which  they  are  insepa- 
rable. It  is  in  vain  ever  to  expect  the  tone  of  mind  or  heart  to 
be,  as  a  general  fact,  so  elevated  under  the  deteriorating  and 
withering  influences  of  the  half  spoiled  air,  where  there  are 
nothing  but  huge  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  thickly  lining  narrow 
streets,  with  no  gardens  and  shade  trees,  as  under  the  influence 
of  pure  air,  and  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  commons,  and 
fields,  and  fountains,  and  shade  trees,  and  shrubbery.  Be  it  re- 
membered, says  Dr  Thackrah  of  Leeds— and  his  is  no  mean  au- 
thority— that  man  subsists  more  upon  air  than  upon  meat  and 
drink.  But  if  air — pure  and  free  like  that  of  our  New  England 
hills — is  so  indispensable  to  our  physical  existence,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  add,  that  the  purity  and  fragrance  of  the  atmosphere 

*  That  of  the  Majror,  Hon.  Henry  Hudsoo. 
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which  would  be  promoted  by  the  improvements  we  med- 
itate,  is  at  least  equally  indispensable  to  intellectual  progress 
and  moral  perfection  and  purity.  A  celebrated  French  writer 
has  prepared  a  volume  to  show  the  intellectual  and  moral  bene- 
fits of  cheerfulness.  It  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  read  it ;  and 
were  it  sufficiently  read  and  reflected  upon,  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  long  be  necessary  to  present  to  our  spirited  and  enter- 
prising citizens,  reports  on  the  advantages  of  embellishing  and 
improving  our  towns  and  viljages. — We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  are  the  gravest  people  in  the  world  ;  but  if  the  French  na- 
tion need  to  be  incited  on  this  subject,  surely  our  wants  are  not 
less  imperious. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  some  of 
our  streets  in  our  cities,  towns  and  villages,  can  be  readily  wash- 
ed. We  wish  it  were  always  so.  It  seems  to  us  indispensable 
to  the  well  being  of  body  and  mind,  that  public  and  private  at* 
tention  should  be  directed  more  than  it  usually  has  been  in  this 
country  to  cleanliness.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  that 
if  we  would  entirely  prevent  and  preclude  the  ravages  of  pesti- 
lential or  fatal  epidemic  diseases,  ,we  must  attend,  more  than 
hitherto  we  have  done,  both  publicfy  and  privately,  to  this  sub- 
ject. In  all  our  larger  cities  and  towns  there  should  be  public 
baths,  and  custom  should  require  their  daily  use  by  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  private  ones.  And  if  we  do  not  recom- 
mend public  bathing  houses  to  every  town  and  village  of  New 
England,  of  every  size,  it  is  because  we  do  humbly  hope  our 
citizens  will  provide  themselves  with  conveniences  of  the  kind 
at  their  own  expense,  when  they  can  be  made  to  feel  their  im- 
portance. Let  this  be  shown  by  the  example  of  our  larger  towns 
and  cities,  in  making  public  provision  for  those  whose  poverty 
or  whose  ignoiance,  or  whose  poverty  and  ignorance  combined, 
have  hitherto  prevented  them  from  making  provision  for  them- 
selves. 

But  we  must  not,  we  cannot  dwell.  We  will  only  refer  to  the 
embellishing  and  adorning  of  our  towns  and  villages  by  their 
buildings. 

In  regard  to  private  dwellings,  though  much  might  be  said  of 
improvement,  we  must,  for  reasons  already  often  alluded  to,  be 
silent.  Of  churches  and  other  public  buildings  in  general,  it  is 
sufficient  perhaps,  to  say,  that  if  there  be  a  single  department  of 
the  great  subject  which  our  question  involves,  which  receives  a 
full  measure  of  the  attention  it  deserves,  it  is  this.  And  yet 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  our  churches,  as  regards 
their  architecture,  their  arrangements — external  and  internal — 
their  situation,  and  their  contiguities.     Good  taste  would  hardly 
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permit  their  erection  in  confined,  half-smothered  places,  or  in 
close  contact  with  markets,  stalls,  shops,  &c.  How  much  bet- 
ter and  happier  will  be  the  influence,  in  every  respect,  when 
they  shall  be  a  little  more  retired,  and  surrounded  by  trees,  or 
in  the  midst  of  yards  or  commons  ! 

Nor  do  we  regard  it  as  much  more  in  accordance  with  good 
sense  and  good  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  good  economy  and  good 
morals — to  have  the  basemeot  stories  of  our  churches  occupied 
as  shops,  stores,  &c.  For  ourselves,  we  are  disgusted  with  such 
associations ; — ^such  a  blending  together  of  things  so  incongruous 
in  their  nature.  We  would  have  our  houses  of  God  and  our 
houses  for  merchandizing,  as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  - 
possible. 

Too  many  of  our  churches — in  country  if  not  in  city — are  as 
gloomy  and  comfortless  as  our  barns.  We  do  not  speak  merely 
of  their  want  of  comfortable  seats,  good  stoves  or  fire-places, 
and  other  comforts.  But  we  allude  also  to  their  wide  extended, 
naked  walls,  and  their  whole  internal  appearance.  There  is 
something  in  this  which  is  so  unsocial,  as  to  render  them  not 
only  uninviting,  but  in  many,,cases  absolutely  forbidding.  Why 
should  pains  be  taken  to  render  the  houses  in  which  we  wor- 
ship ourselves  and  our  children,  more  cheerful  and  comfor- 
table, while  those  in  which  we  worship  God  look  so  cold  and 
cheerless  and  unsocial,  as  almost  to  frighten  away  bats,  owls 
and  swallows ! 

There  is  another  improvement  which  may  and  should  be  made^ 
in  connection  with  churches.  We  allude  to  the  erection  of  sui- 
table sheds  for  horses.  Here  humanity,  no  less  than  good  taste 
and  good  sense,  interposes.  Too  long  and  too  frequently  have 
horses,  after  conveying  their  masters  to  church,  been  compensa- 
ted by  being  permitted  to  stand  during  the  whole  of  church 
time,  in  the  open  air,  perhaps  in  a  cold,  bleak  place,  or  exposed 
to  the  peltings  of  the  storm ;  denied  even,  in  too  many  instan-  * 
ces,  the  miserable  comfort  of  a  single  blanket.  We  are  aware 
that  sheds  have  been,  in  a  few  instances,  attached  to  churches ; 
and  that  when  thus  erected,  they  have  not  always  been  monop-  - 
olized  by  a  few.  But  it  is  still  rare  to  find  them  in  our  towns 
and  denser  villages,  either  for  the  few  or  the  many. 

We  have  a  word  to  say  of  church  yards.  The  public  senti* 
ment,  on  this  subject,  however,  is  so  rapidly  changing,  that  even 
a  few  words  may  not  be  necessary.  But  we  do  think  that  those 
who  have  the  control  of  these  matters,  cannot  too  speedily  re- 
nH>ve  all  burying  grounds  from  the  central  part  of  our  villages 
and  towns,  and  fix  them  in  some  distant,  sequestered  spot,  more 
appropriate,  if  not  more  healthful. 
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But  in  no  one  thing,  perhaps,  are  we  more  sadly  deficient  than 
in  regard  to  our  academies  and  high  schools.  Many  of  these 
are  small,  badly  ventilated,  and  ugly  in  their  appearance. 

With  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  tftey  are,  in  nearly  every  res- 
pect, behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  know  of  no  reason  why 
churches  in  which  adults  receive  mental  and  moral  and  religious 
instruction  a  few  hours  of  each  week,  should  receive  so  much 
attention  as  they  do,  which  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  en- 
largement, the  improvement  and  tiie  embellishment  of  those 
smaller  churches — ^if  we  may  so  call  them — where  the  in&nt 
mind  and  heart  receive  so  many  of  their  first  and  most  lasting 
impressions,  not  for  one  day  in  the  week  merely,  but  for  six. 

Instead  of  seeing  these  temporary  resorts  of  those  whom  we 
love,  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  sand  hills,  stagnant  waters,  marsh- 
es, prisons,  ponds,  dram-shops,  confectionaries,  &Cm  we  would 
gladly  see  them,  like  our  churches,  in  the  midst  of  fields,  or  com- 
mons, 'dressed  in  living  green,'  and  surrounded  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful trees  and  shrubbery ;  indigenous  or  exotic  or  both.  Nor 
would  we  object  to  seeing  there,  among  other  objects,  various 
fruits  in  their  seasons  ;  especially  if  their  presence  could  be  made 
to  inculcate  such  excellent  moral  lessons  as  are  made  by  the  rich 
clusters  which  hang  from  the  vines  in  the  garden  pertaining  to 
the  Infant  Schools  at  Geneva  in  Switzerland.* 

We  would  have  every  school  house,  even  in  the  most  dense 
population,  accompanied  by  play  grounds ;  a  part  of  which 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  and  a  part  covered,  so 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  pupils  in  bad  weather.  Nor 
are  we  sure  that  we  ought  not  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
with  every  school  house  will  be  intimately  connected  a  house 
for  the  teachers  and  all  necessary  out- houses  and  gardens  and 
fields  and  shops  for  the  employment,  at  suitable  times  and  sea- 
sons, of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  We  know  no  reason  why 
these  accompaniments  of  the  school  house  should  be  found  to 
have  a  bearing  so  favorable,  physically,  intellectually  and  moral- 
ly in  Switzerland  and  Prussia,  and  all  Europe — nay,  even  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  yet  not  be  equally  so  in  New  England  in 
general,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  We  know  not  why  these  substi- 
tutes for  home — ^these  resorts  for  infancy  and  childhood — should 
not  be  made  pleasant  and  happy  retreats ;  places  towards  which 
children  will  be  as  likely  to  run  as  they  are  now  to  run  firom 
them. 

The  improvement  of  school  houses,  in  regard  to  their  exte- 
rior, is  not  all  which  the  intelligence  and  moral  well  being  of 

'*Se«  Annalt  of  Educttioo,  Volt.  I  and  II. 
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a  community  appear  to  us  to  demand.  We  wish  them  to  beag 
well  adapted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  inmates  by  their 
size  and  internal  slructure^as  by  their  location  and  outward  ar- 
rangements. We  are  grieved  to  find  30  pupils  shot  up  for  six 
hours  of  the  day,  to  a  room  12  or  14  feet  square,  and  only  7  or 
8  high.  We  believe  these  narrow  dimensions  cramp  and  en- 
danger the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  We  wbh,  as  we  have  al- 
ready more  than  intimated,  to  have  the  school  room  and  those 
who  supcrbtend  and  direct  it,  viewed  not  as  adjuncts  to,  but  as 
substitutes  for,  the  home,  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  parent. 
Whatever  tends  most  obviously  and  inevitably  to  develop  right 
character  at  home,  should  be  made  to  contribute  its  influence 
as  much  as  possible  at  the  school  room.  We  would  have  the 
school  a  home,  and  not  a  prison ;  the  origin  of  pleasant  and  not 
of  fearful  associations ;  a  reward,  and  not  a  penance.  We  have 
no  objection  to  barns,  in  their  places,  both  for  cities  and  villa- 
ges ;  but,  we  repeat  it,  let  us  not  make  barns  of  our  churches 
or  our  school  houses.  We  would  have  them  more  nearly  related 
to  large  and  commodious  parlors,  than  to  barn  floors,  or  jail- 
rooms,  or  dungeons. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. .  We  would  say  noUiing  on 
this  subject  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  regard  the 
world  as  a  mere  play  ground,  and  the  employments  of  life,  or  even 
the  business  of  the  schools,  as  mere  amusements.  Very  far  from 
it.  Life  and  its  employments,  time  and  all  things  which  should- 
be  done  in  time,  whether  considered  in  their  relations  to  eter- 
nity or  not,  are  serious  matters.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
we  urge  the  consideration  of  the  subject  before  us.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  repeat,  what  has  been  well  said  so  frequently 
before,  that  man  is  an  animal  as  well  as  a  moral  being,  and  that 
to  render  him  truly  a  moral  being,  his  animal  and  his  intellec- 
tual nature  must  be  cultivated  and  adorned  and  perfected.  The 
public  health — favored  as  this  is  by  a  due  attention  to  exercise, 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  a  proper  selection  of  food  and  drinks 
and  suitable  employments  and  amusemen^,  has  a  most  impor* 
tant  bearing  on  the  social  and  moral  well  being  of  every  com- 
munity. If,  *  let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  its  laws,'  was  a  wise  saying — and  who  will  doubt 
it  ?  with  how  much  more  of  truth  might  it  be  said,  let  me  form 
the  health,  the  taste,  and  the  habits,  and  control  and  direct  the 
amusements  and  the  conversations  and  the  employments  of  a 
community,  and  I  care  not  who  are  its  legislators.  Man  will, 
for  many  centuries  to  come,  seek  a  large  portion  of  his  happi- 
ness in  physical  gratification  ;  nay,  such  an  indulgence  will  and 
always  should  bo  sought  to  acertain  extent^ as  a  means  of  ad- 
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Tancing  our  highest  and  test  interests.  The  danger  arises  from 
indulgence  for  the  sake  of  the  indulgence  itself,  and  from  excess* 
Provide  pleasant  walks,  roads,  avenues,  squares,  commons,  gar- 
dens, fountains,  baths,  &c.,  and  yoti  have  done  something  to- 
wards directing  the  public  mind  to  gratifications  more  elevating 
than  some  of  those  to  which  human  nature  is  so  prone,  and  to- 
wards which  it  sometimes  seems  to  fly  rather  than  to  walk.  Pro- 
vide pleasant  schools  and  school  houses,  with  play  grounds,  and 
gardens,  and  fields,  and  lyceums,  and  cabinets,  and  collections 
in  natural  history,  and  you  have  done  something  more  stilL 
Adorn  the  whole  with  shade  trees,  and  fruit  trees,  and  fountains, 
and  a  thousand  things  which  we  have  not  time  to  name,  and  you 
make,  at  every  step,  some  progress  in  the  great  work  of  human 
elevation.  But  would  you  do  all  in  your  power,  in  this  respect, 
one  thing  more  is  necessary,  which  is  to  direct  the  current  of 
juvenile  thought  and  ibeKng,  not  merely  by  precept  but  by  ex- 
ample, upwards  towards  the  things  which  are  better,  rather  than 
downwards  to  the  things  which  are  perishable.  If  parents  and 
teachers,  and  even  persons  of  distinction  and  influence,  continue 
to  converse  as  many  now  do,  on  things  of  no  moment,  or  worse 
than  none,  and  to  take  little  interest  in  self-elevation  or  public 
improvement,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  mere  arrange- 
ment of  external  things  will  produce  much  efiect.  Talking  of 
eating  and  drinking  and  other  forms  of  self-indulgence,  or  of 
self-aggrandizement,  and  the  current  of  juvenile  thought  will  be 
impelled  that  way.  But  talk  of  improvement,  as  if  your  hearts 
were  full  on  that  subject,  and  your  femilies  catch  the  spirit,  and 
rise  as  inevitably  as  in  other  circumstances  they  fall,  or  as  the 
stone  Mis,  impelled  by  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation. 

But  we  must  close  our  remarks,  though  we  feel  that  we  have 
barely  entered  upon  a  field  which  is  almost  boundless,  and  upon 
a  subject  which  seems  to  us  almost  inexhaustible.  If,  how- 
ever, these  hints  and  suggestions,  for  they  cannot  deserve  a  bet- 
ter name,  shall  lead  to  -something  of  more  importance,  every 
thing  is  accomplished,  for  the  present,  which  your  Committee 
diK^  to  hope. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Wit.  A.  Alcott,  Chairman* 
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MODES  OF  ADDRESSING  CHILDREN. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  chiidrea,both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
ting, we  are  exceedingly  apt  to  fall  into  error.  We  will  endeavor 
to  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  few  examples. 

1.  We  sometimes  express  a  want  of  confidence  in  them.  We 
say  to  them,  '  Now  I  wish  to  have  you  attend  to  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you;'  or,  '  You  must  attend  ;'  or,  '  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  story,  but  if  you  do  not  attend  to  it,  I  shall  not  tell  you 
any  more.' 

Now  children  understand  the  meaning  of  such  expressions. 
They  perceive  we  are  wanting  in  confidence  in  them  ;  and  that 
we  take  them  to  be  predisposed  to  be  inattentive  ;  and,  by  a 
law  in  our  natures  which  leads  us  in  such  circumstances  to  res- 
pect ourselves  less,  and  to  become  gradually  what  we  are  taken 
to  be,  they  are  less  likely  to  give  their  attention  than  they  were 
before  we  said  any  thing.  If  we  have  any  thing  to  say  to  chil- 
dren, the  simple  and  truly  philosopic  way,  (and  true  philosophy 
is  always  simple)  is  to  say  4t,  without  preface,  preamble  or  apol- 
ogy. Or  if  a  word  or  two  is  necessary,  the  more  brief  the  bet- 
ter; as  Look  here,  Charles  ;  or,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing ;  or,  Now  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  All  that  it  wanted,  at 
most,  is  to  inform  them  what  we  are  going  to  do.  If  the  mat- 
ter and  manner  of  our  discourse  will  not  secure  their  interest, 
without  endeavoring  to  fix  their  attention  by  solemn  charges 
before  we  begin,  we  may  be  assured  we  shall  not  gain  it  at  all. 
Or  if  gained  by  dint  of  mere  authority,  it  will  be  only  half  gain- 
ed ;  the  heart  will  not  be  in  it.  And  what  parent,  standing, 
for  the  time,  in  the  place  of  the  Deity  to  the  child,  can  endure, 
more  than  he^  a  divided  heart? 

2.  We  err  in  calling  those  whom  we  address,  Z{^//«  children. 
Mr  Jacob  Abbot  first  reminded  us  of  this  fact.  He  said  no  child 
was  apt  to  regard  himself  as  little  ;  and  hence  when  he  ivas  ad- 
dressed as  such,  the  discourse  did  not  produce  the  whole  efTect 
intended.  And  subsequent  observation  and  experiments  have 
fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  remarks.  We  have  experimen- 
ted on  many  young  children  ;  and  have  uniformly  found  that 
though  they  were  ready  to  admit  they  had  once  been  little,  they 
thought  they  were  not  so  now.  They  had  now,  they  thought, 
become  quite  large. 

The  mistake  would  be  one  of  no  great  consequence,  if  it  did 
not  leave  the  child  to  regard  our  discourse  as  adapted  to  those 
who  are  younger  than  himself,  rather  than  him.  Little  boys, 
we  say,  perhaps,  should  hear  more  and  say  less ;  now  what  is 
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th'n  but  a  license  to  a  child  who  thinks  he  is  now  quite  large,  to 
say  more?  Is  it  said  that  children  are  not  such  acute  reasoners 
as  this  would  seem  to  imply?  Try  it  and  see.  Rather  \ty  the 
contrary  course,  and  see  how  much,  in  due  time,  you  will  gain 
by  it.  We  repeat  it,  no  child  ever  realizes  that  he  is  now  little, 
any  more  than  old  men  think  themselves  already  old— a  circum- 
stance, as  observation  and  reflection  will  teach  all  aged  persons, 
sooner  or  later,  is  exceedingly  seldom. — We  also  wish  to  add 
that  the  evil  of  calling  a  child  litde,  is  just  about  in  proportion 
to  the  natural  propriety  of  calling  him  so.  The  younger  the 
child,  the  more  desirable  it  is  to  avoid  it;  and  the  older  he  is, 
tlie  less  barm  it  will  do.  John,  the  beloved  apostle,  calls  those 
to  whom  he  writes,  little  children ;  but  they  were  at  least,  old 
enough  to  bear  it,  > 

3.  Another  error  in  addressing  children,  is  that  we  take  them 
to  know  too  much.  We  speak  now,  however,  of  the  knowledge 
of  certain  taords.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  they  understand  de- 
finitions far  better  than  they  usually  do ;  and  hence  they  oAen 
misunderstand  us,  and  wholly  misapprehend  our  meaning. 

For  example,  a  parent  will  say^^o  his  child.  Well,  John,  I 
have  been  reading  to  day  about  the  gymnotus  or  torpedo.  What 
is  a  gymnotus?  the  son  will  perhaps  say.  Oh,  says  the  father, 
it  is  an  animal  that  when  touched  with  the  hand,  or  even  with  a 
stick,  will  make  the  arm  feel  numb.  I'hus  he  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  animal  as  well  as  he  can 
to  the  child  ;  and  to  do  it,  for  the  most  part,  in  great  simplicity, 
and  with  great  care.  And  yet  for  want  of  a  proper  definition 
of  the  word  animal — that  single  word — the  child's  impression 
may  be  more  or  less  wrong.  He  may  suppose  it  is  an  amphib- 
ious quadruped,  never  dreaming  that  it  is  a  fish  or  an  eel.  Do 
you  ask  how  this  can  happen? 

The  meaning  which  children  attach  to  words,  without  great 
pains  are  taken  with  them,  is  often  exceedingly  vague  and 
inadequate.  Take-  the  word  tree.  Now  how  many  children 
are  there  who  know  whether  a  corn  stalk,  a  wheat  stalk, a  grape 
vine,  a  cabbage,  or  a  stalk  of  asparagus  or  clover  or  timothy,  it 
or  is  not  a  tree?  Take  the  word  fruit.  How  many  knoW  wheth- 
er a  squash,  a  pumpkin,  an  ear  of  corn,  a  chestnut,  an  ear  of 
wheat,  a  grape,  a  mustard  seed,  a  turnip,  an  onion  or  a  potato, 
is  or  is  not  a  fruit? 

So  of  a  thousand  other  words,  and  especially  the  word  ani- 
mal. Half  the  adults  of  our  community  do  not  know  the  exact 
definition  of  this  word.  We  have  been  asked,  again  and  again, 
by  adult  persons,  if  a  fish  was  an  animal ;  and  within  the  present 
year,  a  lady  of  forty,  who  had  formerly  been  a  teacher,  asked 
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io  our  hearing,  if  a  lobster  was  animal  food.     In  view  of  these 
facts,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  children  fall  into  mistakes? 

The  difficulty  had  its  origin  in  the  errors  of  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  their  teacherti  They  do  not  make  it  a  leading 
point  to  correct  early  mistakes,  especiftlly  inadequate  ideas  ci 
words.  A  child  is  early  accustomed  to  a  primer,  perhaps,  which 
has  in  it  pictures  of  some  of  the  more  common  domestic  ani- 
mals. I'hase  objects,  there  represented,  he  afterwards  sees  in 
the  fields  and  elsewhere  ;  and  in  both  cases,  hears  them  called 
animals.  As  he  grows  older,  and  reads  of  the  lion,  the  tiger, 
dLc,  he  hears  them  called  animals,  too.  All  the  while,  howev- 
er, he  seldom  if  ever  hears  a  fish,  or  a  bird,  or  a  man,  called  an 
animal,  at  least,  in  any  connection  which  is  intelligible  to  him. 
He  may,  indeed,  read  something  of  the  kind  in  a  book,  at  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  years  of  age ;  but  books  are  all  Latin,  or  what 
is  no  better,  to  him  ;  and  he  still  gets  no  distinct  or  adequate 
ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  animal.  And  thus  the  error 
clings  to  him  till  he  comes  into  active  life  ;  nay,  sometimes  even 
as  long  as  he  lives. 

This  may  suffice  for  examples  of  the  error  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  The  way  to  correct  it  is  to  prevent  it.  But  to 
prevent  it,  the  work  must  be  commenced  in  the  family  and  car«» 
ried  out  in  the  school.  It  is  a  grand  point  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction. It  were  a  far  more  tolerable  evil  for  a  child  who  was 
well  instructed  in  regard  to  definitions  to  be  without  instruction* 
in  every  thing  else,  than  to  be  well  versed  in  every  thin^  else — 
we  mean  apparetitly  so,  for  it  could  not  be  real — and  yet  be 
unpractised  in  the  great  work  of  defining. 

Another  error  still,  in  talking  to  children,  or  in  writing  for 
them,  consists  in  taking  them  to  know  too  Utile.  We  are  prone 
to  extremes,  and  not  less  so  in  the  education  of  children,  wheth- 
er by  writing,  conversation,  or  direct  effort,  than  in  other  mat- 
ters. 

You  will  ask,  perhaps,  how  it  can  be  true  that  we  both  take 
children  to  know  too  much  and  too  little.  The  thii^  is  perfect- 
ly easy  ;  but  whether  easy  or  not,  is  certainly  common. 

It  is  most  common  in  conversation  with  them,  and  frequently 
leads  to  a  pronunciation  which  is  highly  injudicious.  Thixs  the 
child,  having  become  familiar  with  an  associate  who  is  a  little 
older  than  himself,  is  at  length  to  be  told  that  he  is  his  brother. 
But  if  so,  why  not  use  the  plain  word?  Why  contract  it,  by 
exchanging  the  softer  sound  of  the  th,  for  the  sound,  twice  re- 
peated, of  the  ugly  mute  6,  and  at  the  same  time  suppress  the 
r1  Why  not,  we  repeat  it,  just  say  brother  ?  Or,  if  the  child 
is  not  yet  old  enough,  or  if  his  vocal  organs  are  not  yet  suffi- 
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ciently  developed,  why  not  wait  a  little  while  before  we  attempt 
to  teach  him  to  talk? 

•  And  yet  the  contrary  practice  is  almost  universal ;  not  in  re* 
lation  to  this  word  always,  or  to  this  alone ;  but  to  many  words 
in  common  use  among  parents,  though  not  yet  familiar  to  the 
ebild.  The  consequence  is,  almost  every  where,  a  sort  of  baby 
dialect,  which  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  it  is  to 
establish ;  and  which,  in  some  of  its  parts,  is  not  unfrequently 
carried  through  life. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  style  of  conversation.  There  is  a 
style  often  in  vogue  with  those  who  impart  the  first  lessons  to 
children — their  lessons  and  language,  as  well  as  almost  every 
thing  else — which  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  a  true  style, 
as  hibha  does  to  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  brother. ^^ 
Whereas  we  consider  it  is  as  the  plainest  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  both  pronunciation  and  style  should  be  correct, 
whether  we  speak  to  the  babe  or  the  octogenarian.  We  would 
not  of  course  make  use  of  so  extended  a  vocabulary,  in  convers* 
ing  with  the  child,  as  we  would  in  conversing  with  the  adult ; 
nor  would  we  converse  with  either  an  topics  of  which  they  were 
utterly  ignorant,  at  least  without  sufficient  explanation  and  illus- 
tration. 

That  there  are  some  sounds,  and  by  consequence  some  words 
large  and  small,  which  a  child  cannot  utter  as  early  as  others, 
we  fully  admit.  His  vocal  organs,  like  the  rest,  are  not  prepar- 
ed for  every  thing  at  once.  All  that  we  insist  on,  is  that  when 
he  is  taught  to  enunciate,  or  to  pronounce,  he  should  be  taught 
to  do  it  properly  and  correctly.  This  we  conceive  to  be  the  le- 
gitimate, and  the  only  legitimate  field  for  educational  efTort, 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  hastening  the  process  of  utterance 
or  even  of  language.  When  however,  a  child  inclines  to  speak  and 
give  names,  it  is  the  business  of  the  educator  to  see  that  he  does 
it  right.  God  has  given  the  organs,  and  a  due  attention  to  his 
physical  laws  will  duly  and  seasonably  develop  them  ;  and  a  due 
attention  to  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  heart,  will  oill  forth  sea- 
sonable thought.  I'he  business  of  the  man  whom  God  has  cre^ 
ated, — as  of  the  first  man,— is  to  give  the  names,  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  give  them  correctly. 

There  is,  however,  another  branch  of  the  error  to  which  we 
refer,  which  prevails  among  our  writers  for  children ;  some- 
times to  an  alarming  extent.  We  allude  to  a  certain  baby  style 
which  is  used.  To  simplicity  of  style,  we  have,  of  course,  no 
objection  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  exceedingly  important  and  de- 
sirable. It  delights  even  the  adult.  Indeed  there  are  no  books 
which  are  better  understood  or  better  relished,  both  by  old  and 
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young,  than  some  of  those  of  Gallaudet  and  Goodrich.*  And 
we  have  always  found,  too,  that  a  sermon  which  really  interest- 
ed and  improved  children,  was  equally  interesting  and  improv- 
ing to  parents.  The  truth  is,  that  the  style  of  books  and  ser* 
mons  for  adults,  is  usually  as  much  above  their  heads  as  those 
for  children  are  below  theirs.  The  true  simple  style  of  Gallau- 
det, for  children  and  youth,  is  what  is  wanted  for  books  and 
sermons,  and  conversation  too — for  there  should  be  one  style, 
both  for  speaking  and  writing. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  would  guard,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  with  great  care,  against  affectation — against  puer- 
ility and  childishness.  It  is  not  pleasing  even  to'the  child  him- 
self. He  likes  to  be  treated  as  a  man,  and  to  be  approached 
with  manly  language.  Why  else  is  it  that  he  is  always  imita- 
ting the  pursuits  and  employments  of  manhood  ?  Puerility  is  as 
inexpedient  as  it  is  unpleasant.  Even  the  philosopher  Locke 
assures  us  that  the  sooner  we  take  a  child  to  be  a  man,  the  soon- 
er he  will  become  so. 

We  will  present  a  single  example  of  that  affected  simplicity  of 
style  of  which  we  speak ;  and  we  do  it  with  the  more  cheerful- 
ness, because  it  is  the  error  of  one  who  we  are  sure  will  not  be 
offended  at  the  hints  which  it  atfbrds ;  for  no  man,  more  than 
he,  desires  to  improve  in  the  means  of  being  useful  to  children. 

In  a  popular  children's  paper,  we  find  an  account  of  the  Flo- 
rida Indians,  and  of  our  treatment  of  them,  in  the  war 
against  them.  The  writer  certainly  toils  hard  to  make  himself 
simple  and  intelligible,  but  the  greater  his  effort,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  greater  his  failure.  Towards  the  close,  he  says  as  fol- 
lows. 

*  Then  our  rulers  offered  money  to  any  body  who  would  be  a 
soldier,  and  go  to  Florida  to  shoot  Indians ;  there  a  great  many 
Indians  and  white  men  have  been  killed,  and  more  are  likely  to 
be.  But  they  have  not  driven  the  Indians  away  ;  and  General 
Jessup,  who  commanded  our  troops  there,  says  we  cannot  and 
if  we  could,  it  would  do  us  no  good,  beeause  white  men  would 
die  in  that  sickly  country,  and  only  runaway  slaves  would  soon 
be  the  inhabitants.  He  says  the  land  would  not  be  worth  the 
medicines  necessary  for  the  sick  soldiers. 

'  How  do  you  think  it  may  seem  to  God,  who  sees  all  things^ 
for  a  nation  of  many  millions  of  people,  with  more  land  than 
they  want,  and  Hibles  to  teach  them  to  do  better,  to  hire  men 
to  kill  a  few  Indians  who  want  to  live  in  the  land  where  they 
were  born  and  brought  up?     If  this  is  wrong,  we  know  thai 

*  We  allude  to  S.  G.  Goodrich,  the  fiunoai  Peter  Parley. 
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God  will  punish  the  whole  American  people  for  it,  first  or  last^ 
in  some  way  or  other.' 

We  will  not  stop  long  to  speak  of  the  strange  philosophy — as 
it  may  seem  to  a  child — which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  arti- 
cle, of  making  every  American  citizen,  and  of  course  all  children 
among  the  rest,  (the  writer  says  the  whole  American  people,) 
responsible  for  what  is  at  first  laid  down  as  the  sin  of  *  our  rulers ;' 
nor  to  question  the  truth  of  the  prevailing  notion  that  white  men 
cannot  live  in  Florida.  Our  business  is  chiefly  with  the  writer's 
manner  of  expression. 

Observe  the  phrase  '  there  a  great  many  Indians  and  white 
men  have  been  killed.'  Where  have  they  been  killed.  Were 
the  white  men  alluded  to,  our  soldiers,  or  were  they  certain 
white  men  found  fighting  with  the  Indians,  as  their  allies? 

Again  ;  the  writer  makes  Gen.  Jessup  say  we  cannot  driven 
the  Indians  away. — Is  it  well  to  be  so  loose  in  our  expressions, 
for  the  sake  of  seeming  to  talk  to  children  ? 

But  again,  in  the  second  paragraph  ;  who  or  what  is  it  that 
hires  or  induces  men  to  kill  Indifind  ?  Is  it  Bibles  ?  No. 
Is  it  nations  and  Bibles?  No;  that  cannot  be.  Is  it  God  ? 
That  cannot  be  meant ;  the  idea  would  be  shocking.  With  a 
good  deal  of  thought,  though  not  otherwise,  the  child  may  dis- 
cover that  this  is  the  '  nation  of  many  millions  of  people.'  But  we 
think  that  simple  correctness  and  grammatical  accuracy,  both  of 
which,  however,  in  our  opinion,  mean  the  same  thing,  ought 
never  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  affectation  of  simplicity,  which  is 
apt  to  be  as  disgusting  as  it  is  puerile  or  babyish. 

Only  once  more.  '  They,'  that  is  the  rulers,  *  have  not  driven 
away  the  Indians,  and  Gen.  Jessup  says  we  cannot.'  Why  say 
we  cannot  ?  To  say  nothing,  as  was  observed  before,  of  adverting 
to  this  sort  of  responsibility  without  qualification,  why  change 
the  form  of  the  pronoun,  when  it  relates  to  the  same  antecedent? 
Either  say  '  they,'  in  both  places,  and  throughout  the  sentence, 
at  least  till  the  antecedent  is  changed ;  or,  else  say  '  we,'  in  ev- 
ery instance. 

This  may  be  thought  a  solitary  editorial  blunder.  Far  other- 
wise. Many  of  those  who  write  for  children  make  frequent 
and  great  blunders ;  and  some  of  them — who,  by  the  way,  would 
not  endure  criticism  so  well  as  the  writer  of  the  foregoing — fall 
into  worse  errors. — We  hope  these  remarks  will  be  understood ; 
and  in  to  far  as  they  accord  with  trutli,  will  be  made  to  bear 
on  the  cause  of  human  improvement. 

80* 
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EDUCATION  OF  TALLEYRAND. 

Evert  account  we  have  seen  of  this  wonderful  man,  mentions 
his  extraordinary  depravity.  We  are  glad  to  find,  for  once,  that 
the  press  has  courage  to  speak  tlie  truth.  For  it  is  notorious, 
that  not  the  press  alone,  but  even  the  pulpit,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, is  prone  to  eulogize  the  dead,  even  where  the  justice  of 
their  praises  is  at  best  but  doubtful.  In  the  case  of  the  mon- 
ster Talleyrand,  however,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  sentiment; 
that  of  unmingled  disapprobation. 

Contemplating  him  in  this  view,  some  may  be  led  to  smile,  at 
first  thought,  on  seeing  in  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal,  the 
expression  of  a  wish  that  the  public  may  be  furnished  with  a 
well  written  life  of  this  perverse  man.  But  we  think,  with  the 
editor,  that  such  a  work  is  a  desideratum^  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied. We  believe  such  a  character  as  his  ought  to  be  held  up 
to  the  world  as  a  beacon  to  assist  them  in  avoiding,  and  in 
teaching  their  children  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  he  split. 

7'he  paper  which  we  have  mentioned,  contains  one  or  two 
statements,  which  if  true,  are  of  great  importance  to  parents 
and  teachers. 

'  He  was  the  eldest,'  it  is  said,  '  of  three  brothers,  but  being 
lame  from  his  infancy,  he  was  incapable  of  entering  the  army, 
and  was  early  destined  to  the  church,  although  he  possessed  by 
nature  not  one  of  the  qualifications  which  belong  to  a  minister 
of  the  gospel — an  expounder  of  Holy  Writ.' 

What  is  to  be  expected  of  an  individual,  when  he  is  thus  mis- 
educated .''  How  long  ere  parents  will  learn  to  educate  their 
children  according  to  the  indications  of  their  physical  and  moral 
constitutitms,  instead  of  consulting  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
their  own  convenience?  Such  a  perversion  of  the  law  of  God, 
as  revealed  in  the  expanding  powers  of  the  young,  is  as  contra- 
ry to  the  best  interests  of  society,  as  it  is  wicked. — But  let  us 
proceed  with  our  quotations. 

^  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  received  the  first  prize  for  learn- 
ing in  his  class,  and,  at  the  same  time  was  publicly  reprimanded 
for  his  irregularities  apd  vices.' 

A  fine  candidate  for  holy  orders  !  A  fine  son  of  the  church  ! 
And  yet  if  this  were  the  only  parental  mistake  of  the  kind  ever 
made,  we  need  not  have  said  a  word.  The  mistake  is,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  universal ;  even  in  our  own  country.  But 
once  more. 

'  Having  been  forced  to  yield  the  rights  of  primogeniture  to  a 
younger  brother,  he  hardly  ever  slept  under  the  same  roof  with 
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his  parents,  by  whom  he  was  despised  as  a  being  disgraced  by 
nature,  and  fit  for  nothing  ;  and  he  thus,  from  his  youth,  con- 
tracted a  sombre  and  taciturn  habit.  At  the  seminary  he  had 
but  few  associates,  and  from  his  habitual  chagrin,  he  was  con- 
sidered proud.  Condemned  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  against 
his  will,  he  did  not  imbibe  sacerdotal  sentiments  and  opinions, 
(and  who  can  wonder?)  He  even  exceeded  the  indulgence 
granted  in  that  immoral  age  to  youth  and  gentle  blood,  and  was 
early  notorious  for  his  libertine  and  licentious  habits.' 

If  parents  were  punished,  as  in  Icelapd,  for  the  faults  of  their 
children,  the  parents  of  Talleyrand  should  have  received  a  pun- 
ishment of  no  ordinary  severity.  If  all  things  are  to  be  set  right, 
in  the  judgment  to  come,  we  are  glad  it  is  not  ours,  to  bear  the 
responsibilities  of  pronging  and  miseducating  such  a  man  as 
Talleyrand.  Esau,  as  we  see,  is  not  the  only  instance  of  men- 
tal and  moral  injury  by  parental  mismanagement ;  nor  Stephen 
Burroughs  the  only  individual  whose  education  made  him  twice 
as  great  a  villain  as  he  was  by  nature. 

We  have  seen  deformed  or  weak  children  spoiled  in  both 
Ways ;  by  neglect,  and  by  over  kindness.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  character  completely  changed  by  these  errors. — 
Which  is  worst,  we  do  not  undertake  to  determine.  Let  pa- 
rents strive  to  avoid  both.  Let  teachers  also  take  hints  from 
the  story  of  this  moral  scourge  of" humanity ;  and  let  them  re- 
member their  amazing  responsibilities.  There  is  no  certainty 
that  a  good  education  might  not  have  made  Talleyrand  as  great 
a  blessing  as  he  has  proved  a  curse,  to  his  species. 


FRATERNAL  EDtTCATION, 
OR,    HINTS     TO     BROTHERS. 

Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  said  the  murderous  Cain.  And 
a  more  impudent  question,  considering  the  circumstances,  never 
was  asked.  Thy  brother's  keeper!  Why  aflfront  thy  Maker 
with  such  an  inquiry  ?  Thou  knewest  thou  wasi  the  kee|)er  of 
thy  brother.  Was  he  not  younger  than  thyself — less  acquaint- 
ed with  men  and  manners,  with  the  world  and  its  tricks  ?  Wast 
thou  not  often  his  only  companion,  in  the  absence  of  both  pa- 
rents ?  Whilst  thou  wast  tilling  the  ground  in  thy  little  field, 
was  it  not  thy  duty  to  have  an  eye  to  him  and  his  sheep,  and 
fly  to  rescue  either  him  or  them,  if  need  should  be,  from  any 
signal  dangers? 
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Nay,  more ;  hadst  thou  not  been  told  expressly,  by  thine  and 
his  heavenly  Father — to  say  nothing  of  the  directions  and  les- 
sons thou  hadst  received  frogi  thine  earthly  parents — *  Unto  thee 
shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him?'*  Was  not 
the  same  thing  said  by  the  same  all  wise  Governor  in  regard  to 
thy  father's  duty  to  thy  mother?!  And  did  he  not  always  hence- 
forth regard  her  as  under  his  care?  Did  he  not  listen  to  her  in- 
quiries? When  she  desired  knowledge — and  her  desires  were 
made  known  to  him — did  he  turn  away  his  ear  ?  Was  he  not 
her  constituted  keeper  ?  And  by  what  rule  wilt  thou  show  that 
thou  wast  not  equally  the  keeper  of  thy  brother  ?  Was  not 
Abel  the  only  playmate  of  thy  youth,  and  hudst  thou  no  attach- 
ment to  him  ?  Thine  only  brother,  and  hadst  thou  no  aflfection 
for  him  ?  Thine  only  ward,  and  hadst  thoik  no  duty  to  perform 
towards  him  ?  Hadst  thou  no  regard  to  his  health  ?  Hadst  thou 
nothing  to  do  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  ?  Had  he  not  an 
immortal  soul,  and  hadst  thou  nothing  to  do  to  promote  its  eter- 
nal welfare  ?  Did  he  not  look  up  to  thee,  his  elder  brother,  in 
childlike  simplicity,  as  almost  a  parent  to  him  ?  And  did  not 
this  expectation  and  childlike  confidence-— did  not  this  alone, 
lay  thee  under  obhgation  to  him  ?  And  art  thou  heard  talking 
about  not  being  his  keeper  ? 

Oh,  Cain,  Cain,  where  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?  In  the  absence 
of  his  parents,  thou  wast  to  be  both  a  father  and  a  mother  to 
him.  No  other  governor  present,  thou  wast  to  *  rule  over  him.* 
Hia  desires  were  to  be  made  known  to  thee,  and  it  was  thy  du- 
ty, and  should  have  been  thy  pleasure  to  attend  to  them.  Thou 
wast  to  guard,  assiduously,  his  manners  and  habits.  Thou  wast 
to  be  his  instructor  and  educator,  both  by  precept  and  example. 
The  lessons  heard  daily  from  thy  father  and  mother,  thou  wast 
to  talk  over  when  alone  with  him,  and  it  was  a  part  of  thy  duty 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  in  him  every  good  resolution,  and  as- 
sist him  in  suppressing  every  vicious  inclination.  Thine  it  was 
to  educate  him,  by  thy  example,  to  temperance,  purity,  chastity, 
self  command,  charity,  obedience  to  parents,  and  love  to  God 
and  man.  Thou  wast  thy  brother's  keeper.  Thou  wast  in  no 
little  degree,  responsible  for  his  health,  his  manners,  his  habits, 
his  intelligence,  his  virtue,  his  piety.  Thou  wast  responsible 
for  all  this  to  the  tribunal  of  thine  own  conscience.  Thou  wast 
responsible,  still  more,  if  possible,  to  thy  parents.  Thou  wast 
responsible,  above  all,  to  Him  whose  voice  from  the  Heavens 
now  calls  tl^ee  to  an  account — Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother? 

Thou  sayest  I   know  not.     Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? 

•  Gen.  IT.  7.  t  Gen.  iu.  1«. 
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Wretch  that  thou  hast  made  thyself,  lying  is  to  thee  a  matter  of 
no  consequence !  Neglectful  of  thy  duty  to  him,  and  neglectful 
of  thy  first  dutit  s  to  thyself,  thou  hast  suflered  the  blackest  pas- 
sions to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  thee^  and  now  the  demons  of 
envy  and  jealousy  enjoy  a  triumph.  Thou  hast  imbrued  thy 
hand  in  thy  brother's — thine  only  brother's  blood.  Thy  mad- 
dened rage  has  effected  the  destruction  of  the  only  good  man 
but  one  on  earth.  Thou  hast  slain  him  whom  it  was  thy  pecu- 
liar duty  to  preserve,  and  instruct,  and  nourish,  and  cherish. — 
Thou  hast  destroyed  him  whom  it  was  thy  duty  to  save.  And 
now  darest  thou  lift  thy  murderous  voice,  and  say  thou  knowest 
not  where  Abel  is?  Darest  thou  to  tell  his  Father  and  thine, 
that  thou  wast  not  his  keeper? 

And  yet  every  brother  is  the  keeper  of  his  younger  brethren, 
just  as  Cain  was.  Not  the  sole  keeper,  perhaps,  for  there  are 
usually  others  who  have  the  same  duty,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, assigned  to  them.  But  this  does  not  lessen  your  obliga- 
tions. You  are  to  do  all  you  can,  whether  others  do  much  or 
little.  You  are  to  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  make  your  younger 
brother  every  thing  which  God  and  'nature  and  your  parents 
have  a  right  to  expect  you  to  make  him,  both  by  your  precepts 
and  daily  lessons,  and  by  your  example.  You  are  his  keeper ; 
and  sooner  or  later  will  a  voice  from  heaven  say  to  you,  Where 
is  thy  brother  ? 

You  are  to  take  care  of  his  health,  so  far  as  you  know  how  to 
do  it.  To  be  sure  you  are  not  to  do  what,  for  want  of  know- 
ledge, you  cannot  do.  You  are  not  (o  instruct  him  on  points  on 
which  you  are  yourself  ignorant.  Neither  your  earthly  parents 
nor  you  heavenly  parents  are  such  hard  taskmasters  as  to  require 
of  you  according  to  what  you  have  not,  but  only  according  to 
what  you  have. 

You  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  fruits  of  the  season. 
Some  of  them  are  in  a  half  ripe  state,  unfit  as  yet  for  the  diges- 
tive powers,  and  their  juices  as  yet  unfit  for  the  blood.  Have 
you  not  been  told  so  ?  Will  you  set  your  brother  an  example 
of  self  denial  in  this  matter,  or  will  you  not  only  neglect  to  do 
this,  but  even  by  your  example  lead  him  into  temptation?  You 
see  him  inclined  to  be  gluttonous.  Will  you  assist  your  parents 
and  him  in  overcoming  the  bad  habit,  by  an  example  of  self-de- 
nial and  moderation  ?  Or  will  you  suffer  your  example  to  mis- 
lead him  still  farther  ?  You  see  him  inclined  to  other  habits 
which  you  know  are  hurtful,  as  lying  in  bed  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, neglecting  proper  ablutions,  taking  very  hot  or  very  cold  or 
over  exciting  drinks,  or  using  improper  food.  And  will  you  do 
nothing  towards  reforming  him  ? 
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You  are  to  take  care  in  no  small  d^ree,  of  his  mind.  Your 
parents  are  indeed  his  principal  teachers,  but  you  are^  or  ought 
to  be,  a  willing  assistant;  at  least,  a  monitor.  What  they  in<^ 
culcate,  you  should  repeat,  converse  upon,  and  explain,  till  it  19 
properly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  What  they  direct  in  regard 
to  conduct,  you  should  enforce,  not  only  by  word,  but  by  exam- 
ple. Do  you  not  know  that  an  elder  brother  may  thus  greatly 
assist  a  parent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  instructer  and 
governor  ?  Did  you  ever  know  the  younger  children  of  a  fam- 
ily, or  pupils  of  a  school  continue  long  to  behave  very  ill,  where 
the  elder  set  them  a  perfect  example  ? 

You  are  to  take  care,  also,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  of 
the  disposition  and  temper — of  the  affections  of  the  heart.  In 
this,  above  all  else,  you  are  your  brother's  keeper.  As  your 
temper  is,  to  an  extent  of  which  you  are  probably  not  now  aware, 
his  will  be.  If  you  are  peevish  or  fretful,  it  will  be  natural  for 
him  to  become  so.  If  you  are  excitable  or  amiable,  what  should 
hinder  him  from  being  so  ?  If  you  are  slanderous,  or  revenge- 
ful, or  cruel,  why  should  he  not  be  ?  If  this  should  not  be  the 
result,  it  is  no  fault  of  yours  certainly  ;  you  have  taken  the  pro- 
per course  to  produce  it. 

If  you  love  and  reverence  and  obey  your  parents,  your  broth- 
er will  be  Ukely  to  love,  reverence  and  obey  them  also.  If  you 
speak  well  of  them  in  their  absence,  and  are  pained  when  others 
speak  ill  of  them,  he  will  not  be  slow  to  catch  the  same  spirit. 
Children  are  imitative  beings,  as  yon  know.  Their  characters 
are  formed,  in  no  small  degree,  from  the  characters  of  those  who 
are  constantly  about  them.  Do  you  not  know  this  ?  But  who 
are  more  constantly  in  each  other's  society,  than  brothers  of  the 
same  family  ? 

But  again.  If  you  love  and  reverence  God  ;  if  you  regard 
his  laws,  his  ordinances,  bis  perfections,  his  Son  our  Saviour, 
bis  promises  and  his  threatenings ;  if  you  labor  and  pray  and 
strive  to  obey  the  commands  of  God,  in  every  thing — the  small- 
est matters  not  excepted ;  if,  in  one  word,  you  fear  him  and. 
keep  his  commandments,  will  not  a  younger  brother  be  likely  to 
do  so  too  ?  Nay,  more  ;  is  it  not  inevitable  that  he  will,  unless 
your  influence  is  counteracted  by  the  bad  example  of  other)>er- 
sons  who  are  impious  or  vicious  ?  Have  you  ever  known  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  fact  was  otherwise  ? 

But  lastly,  what  is  true  in  relation  to  your  duty  to  a  younger 
brother,  is  true  also  in  relation  to  your  duty  to  all  younger 
brothers ;  and  to  some  extent,  to  elder  brothers  and  sisters. — 
More  than  this  even  ;  the  world  around  you,  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  are  all  your  brethren.  And  in  so  far  as  they 
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ue  your  brelhren,  you  are  responsible  to  God  for  their  charac- 
ters. Will  your  denial  that  it  is  so,  in  the  great  day  of  accounts,- 
ayail  you  any  thing  ?  Will  you  dare  to  say  to  the  Judge  of  all, 
Am  i  my  brother's  keeper  ? 


I'RACTICAL  LESSONS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 
LESSON    II. — THE    BLOOD. 

In  a  former  lesson,  I  have  told  you  something  about  the  cir- 
culation of  tiie  blood.  I  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in  whicb 
it  circulates,  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation,  the  machinery  con- 
cemed,  and  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  which  a  healthy  adult  body 
usually  contains. — I  now  propose  to  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  fluid 
the  blood  is. 

I  have  told  you  that  there  is  something  like  a  pail  full  of  blood' 
in  the  healthy  body  of  an  adult,  and  that  it  is  contained  or  held 
in  vessels,  which  like  little  rivers  have  tbeir  numerous  small  ends, 
(like  our  springs  and  rivulets,  in  relation  to  the  wcH'ld  we  inhabit)^ 
in  the  limbs  and  remote  parts  of  the  system,  inside  and  outside ; 
and  are.  connected  by  their  larger  ends  with  the  heart  in  the 
centre.  iNow  as  the  water  is  constantly  running  into  the  sea,: 
and  finding  its  way  back  again  through  the  clouds  and  other- 
wise, to  the  fountains  and  springs,  to  run  into  the  sea  again,  so 
the  blood  is  constantly  running  into  the  heart,  and  yet  as  con- 
stantly finding  its  way  back  to  the  extremities,  to  run  back  again, 
into  the  heart,  and  thus  coursing  its  way  through  the  system,  ev- 
ery three  or  four  minutes. 

There  is  at  least,  one  striking  difference,  however,  between 
the  rivers  of  water  in  the  world  we  occupy,  and  the  rivers  of 
blood  in  that  miniature  world  which  the  human  soul  lives  in^ 
Water  cannot  be  said  to  have  life,  or  to  be  subject  to  diseases. 
It  may  indeed  become  stagnant,  or  by  the  admixture  of  poison- 
bus  substances  produce  disease  ;  but  it  is  not  true  to  speak  of 
its  being  subject  to  disease  in  the  same  way  with  the  blood. 
And  as  for  being  alive,  it  is  no  more  alive  than  the  earth — clay, 
marl,  lime  or  gravel — on  which  it  runs.  But  the  Mood,  no  less 
than  the  soil  through  which  it  runs,  is  truly  and  essentially  alive, 
i.  e.,  it  has  vitality  or  vital  properties. 

This  doctrine  that  the  blood  has  life  or  vitality  is  indeed  an 
old  doctrine ;  but  not  therefore  the  less  true.  It  is  as  old  at 
least  as  Noah  ;  in  whose  days  it  was  said j  '  Flesh,  which  is  the 
life  thereof  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  ye  shall  not  eat.'  Moses 
too,  who  understood  Physiology  pretty  well,  says,  both  in  Levit- 
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icus  and  DeuteroDomy,  that  '  the  blood  is  the  life,'  or  *  the 
life  of  the  flesh.* 

The  whole  of  the  btood  when  it  has  just  boen  changed  by  air, 
'in  the  lungs,  and  is  about  lo  be  sent  out  intu  all  pnrts  of  the 
body  through  the  arteries,  is  of  a  rich  scarlet  or  vermilion  color. 
As  it  goes  out  into  the  smaller  arteries,  the  color  grows  some- 
what  deeper,  till  it  finds  its  way  into  the  smalt  veins,  where  it  is 
purple.  As  it  runs  along  back  in  the  veins  towards  the  liearl,  it 
becomes  of  a  deep  purple,  and  finally  almost  black.  U  is,  in  this 
dark  state,  carried  again  to  the  heart,  and  its  color  is  changed. 

The  heat  of  the  blood  is  about  98°  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is.how- 
ever,  a  little  warmer — a  degree  or  two— in  the  heart  and  great 
arteries,  just  after  it  has  come  from  the  lungs,  to  be  sent  round 
the  body,  than  it  is  after  it  has  run  its  course,ancl  got  back  again. 
Whether  the  weather  is  cold  or  hoi,  the  heat  of  the  blood,  if  we 
are  in  health,  is  about  the  same. 

Blood,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  living  body  and  suffered  lo 
cool  in  a  gradual  and  natural  manner,  separates  into  two  parts. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  form  of  clots,  ^nd  is  called,  in  books,  the 
crassamenlum ;  the  other  is  a  yellowish  watery -liquid,  called 
serum.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  had  a  friend  bled  in  ihe  ami, 
and  have  seen  the  blood  after  it  had  been  kept  in  the  bowl  a 
few  hours,  you  have  probably  observed  the  change.  The  cras- 
samentum  consists  of  a  stringy  or  fibrous  substance,  of  a  lightish 
color,  and  little  round  red  particles,  called  ghbuUi,  entangled, 
as  it  were,  in  it ;  just  as  small  substances  might  become  entan- 
gled in  a  skein  of  thread  or  yarn.  The  serum  is  chiefly  water ; 
nevertheless,  it  has  in  it,  in  a  dissolved  state,  a  small  amount  of 
many  kinds  of  salts,  and  among  the  rest  a  little  iron.  Dr  Good 
says  the  blood  of  about  forty  men  contains  iron  enough  to  make 
a  ploughshare. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  little  red  globules,  entangled  in  the 
fibrine,  (o  form  the  crassamentum.  While  the  blood  is  in  the 
body  and  retains  its  vitality  or  life,  these  red  globules  swim  in 
in  it,  and  though  extremely  small,  are  yet  so  numerous  and  so 
deep  colored  as  to  give  the  blood  its  red  appearance.  Their 
rotor  seems  to  reside  in  a  small  skin  or  pellicle  which  covers  the 
^obule.     Here  are  the  pictures  of  these  globules.     They  are 
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magnified  as  they  appear  here,  400  limes  ;  that  is,  they  are  400 
times  larger  in  diameter  than  in  their  naiural  state  in  the  blood. 
The  first  cut,  or  d,  repreKnta  the  globule  with  its  coat  or  pelli- 
cle  still  on  it ;  while  e  re|>re8entB  it  with   ihe  pellicle  taken  off. 

You  will  think  these  red  globules  of  ibe  blood  very  small,  to 
be  only  a  four  hundredth  part  as  large  in  diameter,  as  the  spots 
in  the  picture ;  and  they  are  so.  If  they  could  be  laid  closely 
together,  in  a  row,  it  is  thought  by  naturalists  that  it  would  take 
no  leas  than  1940  of  them  to  form  a  row  an  inch  long ;  and  a 
hollow  ball  an  inch  in  diameter  would  hold  7,301,384,000  of 
them. 

I'he  use  of  theae  red  globules  in  the  blood,  that  is,  the  rea- 
SOD  why  the  blood  is  better  for  having  them  in  it,  or  especially 
for  being  red  rather  than  some  other  color,  is  not  well   known. 

The  librine  or  thready  substance,  in  which  the  red  globules 
are  entangled,  when  the  blood  cools  and  coagulates,  or  dies, 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  blood.  From  this,  all  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  are  formed.  Uow  they  form  the  partd 
of  the  body  U  conjectural.     We  only  know  the  fact. 

Some  suppose  that  the  Ubrine  of  the  blood  is  made  from  the 
globules.  They  think  that  these,  in  swimming  round,  as  it  were, 
in  the  blood,  at  last  attach  theniselves  together  by  some  known 
or  unknown  law,  and  form  the  fibrine.  Those  who  believe  in 
this  doctrine  suppose  the  red  globules  come  together  and  arrange 
thnnselves  in  a  mass  tn  form  a  row,  as  in  the  following  engrav- 
ing ;  and  that  this  row  becomes  a  fibie; 


I  have  one  more  pii'ture  to  show  you.  You  have  been  al- 
ready told  that  all  the  various  parls  of  the  body  are  made  from 
the  iibrine  of  the  blood.  This  fact  is  most  obvious  in  the  for- 
malinii  of  muscle,  or  what  is  usually  rallied  lean  Hesh.  This 
lean  Hesh,  or  musc'e,  is  made  of  thread;*  or  fibres,  and  these  fl- 
bres  also  seem  lo  be  divisible  again  into  fibres,  smaller  still. 
But  when  we  come  lo  the  smallest  fibre  ive  can  find. it  is  thought 
to  be  made  up'  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  ;  that  is.  of 
little  particles  or  red  globules  of  blood,  joined  together,  as  repre- 
sented on  the  foUowing^  page.  .  .. 
31 
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But  I  must  stop  here,  not  because  there  is  nothing  more  to 
ray  on  the  eubject,  but  because  1  have  no  time  nor  space  for  it. 
tn  my  next  lesson  I  shair  endeovor  to  tell  you  how  blnixj  is 
formed,  and  describe  to  you  the  curious  and  complicated  appa- 
ratus which  is  concerned  in  forming  it. 


SCHOOL  BEOISTERa. 


Trg  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  have  published  a 
blank  register  for  the  use  of  schools  which,  if  faithfully  kept 
by  teachers  generally,  must  furnish  the  Boutl  with  a  thorou^ 
history  of  the  schools  annually.  The  register  is  to  contain  the 
naoies  of  the  teacher  and  committee,  with  the  number  and 
names  of  the  scholars  in  the  severol  schools,  male  and  female ; 
their  ages ;  time  of  entering  and  leaving ;  the  names  of  their  pa- 
rents or  guardians  ;  their  daily  attendance  and  absence,  forenoon 
and  afternoon  ;  the  whole  number  of  days'  attendance  ;  present 
(V  absent  at  each  visitation  of  school  committee ;  the  names  of 
books ;  every  study  which  each  scholiir  pursues  ;  deficiency  of 
class  books  ;  days  when  visited  by  school  committee  ;  names  of 
committee  present ;  time  of  commencing  and  ending  the  school, 
with  remarks. 

To  convey  some  idea  of  the  particularity  of  the  requisitions  of 
this  register,  says  the  '  Traveller,'  (from  which  we  copy  the  fore- 
^Dg,  not  having  a  C(^y  of  the  School  Register  at  this  moment 
before  us,)  the  teacher  is  required,  for  each  attendance  or  ab- 
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«eiice  in  the  forenoon,  to  make  a  cross  or  a  dash  '  in  the  upper 
left  iiand  corner '  of  a  square  ofu  tenth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
for  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  a  simple  sign  in  ^  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  sanoie  square.' 

The  editor  of  the  Traveller  thinks  the  foregoing  quite  too 
much  for  a  teacher  to  perform,  without  neglecting  his  other  du- 
ties. He  is  especially  displeased  with  the  minuteness  or  par- 
ticularity required,  and  attempts  to  throw  ridicule  on  it,  by  talk- 
ing about  the  demand  for  'magnifying  glasses,'  and  '  humming 
bird's  quills.'  Have  those  newspaper  editors,  who  are  so  ready 
to  pass  judgment  on  every  subject  ivhich  comes  up,  whether 
they  understand  it  or  not — have  they,  we  say,  any  practical 
knowledge  of  school  keeping?  Do  they  indeed  know  any  thing 
of  the  reasons  which  exist  for  having  a  register  kept?  Do  they 
know  how  much  space  there  is  for  ivriting  on  a  spot  a  tenth  of 
an  inch  square?  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  two  small 
dashes  or  marks.  We  believe  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way 
to  say  that  aU  the  really  important  events  of  many  a  man's  life 
flaight  be  written  out  on  this  little  6pot  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
square. 

The  experience  of  many  years  teaching  convinces  us  that 
«very  school  ought  to  have  a  register  of  at  least  equal  minute- 
jieS8,with  that  recommended  by  our  board.  It  has  a  prodigious 
efieet  not  only  on  the  schod,  font  on  the  teacher  himself ;  and 
it  will  do  muck  to  elevate  the  character  of  both. 


DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

Great  efforts  are  making  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  present  time,  to  raise,  in  various  ways,  the  character  ojf 
Common  Schools  and  Common  School  Education.  Among  the 
efforts  which  have  particularly  interested  us,  have  been  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  Examination  of  Common  Schools  for 
Cuyaltf>ga  County,  Ohio.  This  Board,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Cleveland  in  May  last,  and  in  conformity  with  the  new  School 
Law,  adopted  a  code  of  by-laws  embmcing  the  following  ar- 
ran/^ements  in  the  appointment  of  Special  Examiners. 

To  facilitate  the  future  examination  of  teachers,  they  first  di- 
vided the  County  of  Cuyahoga  into  five  districts,  each  district, 
except  the  first,  containing  four  townships.  Of  the  first  district, 
consisting  of  Cleveland  and  two  other  townships,  the  County 
Board  of  Examiners  are  to  be  the  Special  Examiners,  but  the 
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Special  Board  for  this  purpose  in  other  districts,  is'appointed 
annually^  one  from  each  township,  by  the  Coanty  Board ;  to 
which  number  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Board  is  always  added^ 
and  is  required  to  attend  their  meetings. 

The  times  and  places  of  holding  meetings  for  examining 
teachers— usually  twice  a  year — are  also  fixed  in  the  code 
of  by  laws,  and  published  in  the  papers,  so  that  they  may  be 
known  throughout  the  county.  Even  the  very  hour  and  the 
particular  school  house  in  which  to  meet  are  designated. — The 
number  of  each  Board,  including  the  County  Clerk,  is,  of  course 
five ;  but  any  three  of  them  may  form  a  quorum  for  business. 
A  record  is  made  by  the  Clerk  of  their  proceedings. 

The  following  are  the  Regulations  of  the  Special  Examiners, 
as  published  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  in  the  Cleveland  Obser- 
ver. 

*  1 .  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  pass  a  thorough  examina- 
tion in  Spelling,  and  in  the  Rudiments  of  the  English  language, 
as  contained  in  the  ordinary  Spelling  Books. 

2.  They  will  be  required  to  write  a  fair  hand,  both  coarse  and 
fine. 

3.  They  must  be  good  readers  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 

4.  No  Female  Teacher  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate,  who 
does  not  give  evidence  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  Arithmetic,  Compound  Numbers,  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions,  Interest  and  the  Rule  of  Three ;  and  no 
Male  Teacher  who  does  not  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  whole  Arithmetic.  ^ 

5.  Those  who  are  examined  in  other  studies,  such  as  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar,  Philosophy,  &c.,  will  not  be  allowed  a  certifi- 
cate to  teach  them,  unless  they  make  it  evident  that  they  are 
well  qualified  to  instruct  in  these  respective  branches. 

6.  Candidates  for  certificates  will  be  expected  to  furnish  evi- 
dence to  the  Board  of  good  moral  character. 

7.  In  cases  where  the  candidate,  though  deficient  in  qualifi- 
cations, gives  evidence  of  ability  to  teach  a  particular  schod, 
the  Board  may,  at  its  discretion,  give  a  certificate  to  teach  that 
school  for  six  months  only  ;  but  in  no  instance  shall  a  certificate 
of  this  kind  be  ^iven  the  second  time  to  the  same  individual.' 

All  this  is  welL  and  we  rejoice  at  any  efforts  whi  h  are  rra^e 
to  r^  duce  what  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  almost  of  hap-haz- 
ard.  to  any  thing  like  order  and  regularity.  Perhaps,  moreover, 
the  Cleveland  Board  have  done  quite  as  much  as  the  public  sen- 
timent in  that  region  will  sustain. 

And  yet  a  great  deal  more  is  desirable.  All  which  appears  to 
have  been  hitherto  attempted  in  the  examination  of  candidates 
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for  school  teaching  seems  to  us  to  fall  exceedingly  short  of  what 
ts  desirable.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  a  teacher  may 
understand  every  thing  which  the  Examiners  in  Cleveland  coun* 
ty  or  in  any  other  county  require,  and  yet  be  but  poorly  quali- 
fied to  teach.  The  power  to  communicate  what  we  know  is 
vastly  more  important  to  a  teacher,  than  the  mere  knowledge 
itself.  Mor  is  this  sufficient.  A  person  may  understand  *  aU 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge/  and  even  be  able  to  communicate 
it  fluently,  and  yet  for  want  of  judgment  or  tact  in  applying  it 
in  suitable  portions  and  under  suitable  circumstances,  as  the 
learner  is  qualified  or  prepared  to  receive  it,  he  may  utterly  fail 
of  performing  his  whole  duty.  He  may,  indeed,  keep  a  quiet 
and  orderly  school,  an,d  his  pupils  may  love  and  respect  him — 
which  is  certainly  of  very  great  importance — but  after  all  there 
will  be  little  real  progress.  Nay,  more  still.  The  teacher  who 
is  even  wise  enough  to  do  all  which  we  have  named,  may  fall 
short  of  the  highest  point  desirable.  If  he  regards  the  mind  of 
his  pupils  as  a  mere  storehouse,  or  receiver,  or  supposes  it  is 
to  be  enlarged  by  accretion,  instead  of  being  developed  from 
within  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  its  own  powers,  he  has  yet  to 
learn  an  important  point  of  his  duty. 

We  would  have  the  examinations  of  teachers — to  say  the  least 
of  ii — (nore  practical.  What  is  usually  done  is  very  well,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  which  siinuld  not  be  left  undone.  It 
may  serve  to  give  uur  readers  some  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  ex- 
amining teachers  practically,  if  we  present  the  following  remarks 
on  a  branch  of  the  subject  before  us,  made  by  the  editor  at  the 
Annual  meeting  of  the  ^  Norfolk  Association  of  Teachers,'  at 
Dorchester,  Sept.  11,  1833. 

<  After  ascertaining  whether  the  candidate  understands  a  giv- 
en branch,  say  arithmetic,  why  should  he  not  be  asked,  How 
would  you  teach  arithmetic  to  your  pupil  ?  Would  you  com- 
mence*  if  he  had  never  studied  it  before,  by  requiring  him  to 
commit  to 'memory  all  the  rules,  explanations,  cases  and  tables, 
say  as  far  as  Reduction,  before  you  allow  him  to  use  a  slate  at 
all  ?  Or,  would  you  begin  with  questions  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  defer  for  a  time  the  consideration  of  written  arithmetic  ? 
Or,  rather,  would  you  begin  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  the 
same  time,  with  both  ?  Would  you  make  any  use  of  sensible 
objects,  in  illustrating  the  properties  and  relations  of  numbers  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  balls,  blocks,  cubes,  beans,  corn,  panes  of 
glass  in  the  windows,  &c..^  Or  should  you  reject  all  these  as 
.useless  innovations  ? 

'  To  these  and  similar  questions,  those  who  had  taught  before, 
might  answer  verbally.     And  if  the  inexperience  and  diffidence 
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and  consequent  embarrassment  of  very  young  teachers  shiiuld 
forbid  their  developing  their  views  befire  the  board,  they 
might  be  permitted  to  prepare  and  present  them  beforehand,  in 
writing,  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  and  made  the  subject  of  re* 
mark. 

'  The  objection  that  he  who  is  as  yet  without  any  experience 
in  teaching,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  plan^  must  not,  lor  a 
moment,  be  admitted.  No  person  is  jusdhed  in  commencing  a 
school  without  a  plan.  Not  a  general  plan,  merely ;  but  a  par- 
ticular one.  He  who  commences  at  random,  without  having 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  best  method  of  classing,  arranging, 
and  governing  his  pupils,  and  elevating  their  morals,  nay,  he 
who  has  not  determined  how  he  will  teach  the  alphabet,  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  hist  iry, 
geology,  geometry,  chetnistry  ;  and  in  short  every  thing  which 
he  may  be  required  to  teach,  will  find  his  situation  perplexing 
and  intolerable.  He  must  immediately  summon  all  his  ener- 
gies, and  devise  a  system  of  some  sort,  at  once,  or  he  can- 
not proceed  with  profit  to  his  pupils,  or  comfort  to  himself.  It 
is  true,  |^  will  find  many  parts  of  his  pre-couceived  system  im- 
prncticame,  and  will  therefore  be  under  the  necessity  of  modi- 
fying it,  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  may  require.  But  a 
plan  of  some  kind — I  repeat  it— is  indispensable. 

'  Hence  one  advantage  which  will  be  likely  to  grow  out  of  the 
method  of  examination  here  proposed.  £very  teacher  would 
be  obliged,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  devote  much 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  make  much  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
most  approved  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  which  pre- 
vail, in  order  to  present  a  plan  which  shall  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  committee.  Most  persons  have  too  much  self  respect  to 
present  views  so  crude  as  to  expose  their  entire  ignorance  of  in- 
struction. And  can  any  method  of  examination  be  devised, 
which,  without  an  increase  of  expense,  s!iall,  in  the  same  time, 
be  so  advantageous  to  a  person  who  is  looking  forward  with  in- 
tense anxiety  to  the  time  when  he  shall  appear  before  the  public 
as  an  instructer  ?  What  other  plan  will  compel  a  person  to 
study  the  writings  of  those  who  have  embodied  their  experience 
and  wisdom  in  books  and  periodicals  ?  More  than  all  this,  what 
else  will  so  effectually  compel  all  candidates  for  teaching  to  study 
themselves,  to  go  back,  in  imagination,  to  the  time  when  they 
acquired  the  elements  of  knowie  Ige,  and  retrace,  if  possible,  the 
very  first  steps  they  took  in  their  first  endeavors  to  climb  the 
hill  of  science  ?  He  who  can  best  retrace  his  own  progress, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  best  know  how  to  become  a  guide 
to  others. 
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'  I  have  much  confidence  in  town, and  county,  and  state,  and 
national  conventions  on  education ;  1  have  still  moie  hopes  of 
the  weekly  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  a  single  town  for  mutual 
improvement ;  and  i  believe  great  good  results  to  teachers,  also, 
from  visiting  each  other *8  schools.  On  these  points  I  shall  speak 
more  at  length,  presently.  But  what  I  would  say  in  this  place, 
is,  that  1  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind  which  could,  for  the  short 
period  of  one  or  two  duy9^  be  more  interesting  and  improving  to 
all  who  should  be  permitted  to  attend  them,  than  the  examina- 
tions 1  have  mentioned.  More  real  practical  information  would 
thus  be  elicited,  there  could  be  more  and  juster  comparisons 
made  of  the  different  views  of  various  teachers,  and  the  results 
and  conclusions  to  which  their  experience  had  led,  than  under 
any  other  circumstances  whatever. 

'  In  many  places  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  re-examine  those 
teachers  who  have  already  been  examined  and  taught  once  in  a 
society,  at  least,  if  they  have  ever  taught  in  the  same  school. 
But  the  law,  I  believe,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  would,  in  most  of 
the  states,  require  it ;  and  taking  the  present  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  am  quite  sure  that  pubiic  opinion  too,  ought  to  require  it. 
Nor  would  any  teacher  object  to  it,  if  conducted  on  the  plan 
which  has  been  proposed ;  for  he  would  rejoice  to  attend,  and 
state  wh^t  would  be,  in  effect,  the  results  of  his  experience,  for 
the  sake  of  learning  that  of  others  in  his  turn.  Teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  are  not  that  stupid  or  reckless  set  of  men,  which  a 
few  among  us  have  supposed.  Admit  that  in  some  cases,  they 
are  ignorant,  and  consequently  liable  to  imbibe  prejudices,  the 
usual  results  of  ignorance  ;  still,  even  these  persons  are  not  wholly 
stupid,  ^rhey  have,  like  the  more  intelligent  class  of  teachers, 
and  like  other  men,  a  reputation  to  acquire  and  maintain.  Grant 
that  they  only  attend  to  the  business  of  teaching,  as  a  tempo- 
rary employment,  us  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  something  else 
which  may  ofTer  of  a  more  profitable  nature, — still,  is  this  a  rea- 
son, or  does  it  even  operate  as  a  reason  why  they  should  be  in- 
different in  regard  to  success — while  they  are  in  actual  employ? 
Is  it  then  of  no  advantage,  either  to  men  or  women,  even  as  a 
passport  to  other  employments,  to  have  it  known  abroad,  that 
they  have  been  faithful  teachers?  Who  ever  heard  that  teach- 
ing a  good  school  a  few  seasons,  or  a  few  years,  unfitted  either 
sex  for  other  avocations?  If  such  is  in  any  instance  the  fact; 
if  there  are  teachers,  who,  Gallio  like,  care  for  none  of  these 
things,  they  are  a  grade  lower  in  the  chain  of  animated  nature 
than  I  have  ever  supposed. 

'  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  examinations.  Let  us  sup- 
pose tea  or  a  dozen  candidates  for  teaching,  assembled  in  some 
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convenient  place,  with  as  many  members  of  the  school  commit'* 
tee,  together  with  the  district  committee  who  employs  each  can* 
didate.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  pres^ent,  no  one  else  is  admit- 
ted, unless  it  be  a  few  classes  of  children  to  assist  the  teacher  in 
illustrating  such  parts  of  his  plans  as  might  not  otherwise  be  per- 
fectly intelligible.  Does  any  one  believe  that  such  a  meetmg, 
for  such  purposes,  would  be  uninteresting  ?  On  the  contrary,  i 
think  it  would  ultimately  awaken  the  attention  of  parents  them- 
selves. 

^  I  know  of  no  reason  why  meetings— anniversaries,  if  you 
choose  to  call  them  such-— on  this  subject  should  not  come  in 
time  to  awaken  as  much  interest  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
improvement  of  our  means  of  defence— or  even  of  our  breed  of 
cattle  ?  Is  not  the  mind  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  body  ? 
And  are  not  our  children  of  as  much  importance  as  our  calves 
and  Iambs,  and  colts  and  pigs? 

^  Having  assembled,  the  question  is  put  to  the  teachers  in  suc- 
cession, '*  What  method  would  you  pursue  to  teach  a  child  the 
Alphabet?*'  Or,  if  his  views  have  been  presented  in  writing, 
they  will  perhaps  be  read.  One,  for  example,  will  pursue  the 
old  fashioned  plan  of  beirinning  with  the  capitals  at  A^  ^nd  pro- 
ceeding, in  the  order  in  which  they  usually  stand  in  the  book,  to 
Z.,  at  each  lesson,  till  his  pupil  remembers  them ;  with  an  oc- 
casional inversion  of  this  order,  by  beginning  at  Z.  and  going  to 
A.  Another  proceeds  in  nearly  the  same  way,  but  Hnds  it  liet- 
ter  for  his  pupils,  as  well  as  more  economical,  to  class  them  for 
this  purpose.  Another  would  never  teach  the  alphabet  in  course, 
but  always  promiscuously,  beginning  with  those  which  from 
their  resemblance  to  objects  with  which  the  child  is  familiar, 
will  be  most  likely  to  be  remembered.  Probably  most  of  the 
teachers,  in  the  case  supposed,  will  have  found  it  as  useful  to 
class  scholars  in  A.  B.  C  ,  as  in  any  branch,  and  for  similar  rea- 
sons. A  fourth  would  only  present  a  single  letter,  or  at  most, 
two  or  three,  at  the  Same  lesson,  lest  he  should  confuse  the  learn- 
er. A  fifth  would  begin  with  the  small  letters,  rather  than  with 
capitals.  Another  still,  would  not  begin  with  letters  at  all,  but 
whole  words ;  and  would  teach  the  letters,  oranalyse  those  words 
afterwards ;  on  the  plan  of  Mr  Worcester^  Some  will  urge  the 
necessity  of  not  imposing  any  thing  on  the  learner  as  a  task,  and 
will  insist  on  the  importance  of  rendering  the  exercise  mere 
play ;  while  others  will  insist  as  strongly  that  it  should  be  atten- 
ded to  for  the  time  as  btisiness,  but  that  their  undivided  atten- 
tion should  be  required  for  a  short  time  only,  to  guard  against 
fatigue  and  disgust.  Some  few  will  assure  the  Committee  that 
they  find  it  highly  beneficial  for  every  pupil  to  write  the  letters 
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he  is  learning  on  a  small  slate,  having  a  monitor  with  a  black 
board,  or  a  large  slate  before  him,  to  assist  and  encourage  him ; 
and  that  however  rough  or  awkward  his  letters  are  at  hrst,  he 
shoind  pursue  this  course  constantly,  till  they  are  all  karned. 
Teachers  may  also  be  present,  who  will  incidentally  oi)serve 
that  we  ought  not  to  teach  a  child  its  letters,  till  it  has  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  Geometry,  Natural  History,  &c. 

'  80  in  regard  to  spelling.  One,  finding  his  pupils  most  thor- 
oughly tired  of  committing  to  memory  long  pages  of  words  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  or  at  least  in  some  unnatt.rul  or- 
der, most  of  which  they  neither  understand  nor  can  under- 
stand, conceives  he  has  made  a  great  improvement,  in  giving 
his  classes  short  lessons,  and  requiring  then)  to  read  them  aloud, 
several  times  before  they  are  studied,  to  render  it  certain  that 
they  are  correct  in  regard  to  accent,  pronunciation,  &c.  Anoth- 
er thinks  that  columns  of  words  should  not  be  used  at  ail ;  but 
prefers  having  his  classes  spell  the  words  of  their  reading  and 
geography  lessons.  A  dozen  difierent  methods  of  teaching  this 
necessary  and  fundamental  elementary  branch  will  be  presen- 
ted ;  most  of  which  will  have  their  excellencies,  and  not  a  few 
will  embrace  obvious  defects. 

'  The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  supposition 
that  school  committees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  or  have  been 
teachers  themselves.  Few  things  appear  to  me  more  obviously 
improper  than  the  practice  of  appointing  to  this  office  men  who 
have  never  taught  school,  and  whose  only  qualification  for  this 
important  trust  is  fidelity.  For  though  faithfulness  to  their  em- 
ployers is  indispensable,  it  is  not  enough.  A  majority  of  them, 
at  the  least,  ought  to  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  du- 
ties and  details  of  the  school  room  ;  and  their  whole  number 
should  be  zealously  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  human  im- 
provement, especially  improvement  in  education.  But  when  it 
happens  that  in  the  selection  of  a  School  Connnittee,  the  public 
go  farther,  and  do  not  so  much  as  seek  for  fidelity,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  make  their  selection  in  reference  to  political  or  relig- 
ious opinions  merely,  it  is  then  that  their  conduct  beiomes  higli- 
ly  reprehensible.  This  desecration  of  a  responsible  office,  when- 
ever it  occurs — and  occur  it  certainly  docF,  occat'ionall} — is 
enough  to  turn  the  whole  current  of  one's  soul  into  misanthropy. 
Is  there  then  nothing  which  the  demon  of  party  discord  can  let 
alone  ?  Cannot  men  possess  a  high  regard  for  the  interests  of 
their  race,  long  enough  to  make  provision  for  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation  ^  Or  iDUst  the  corner  stone,  and 
every  stone  of  the  goodly  edifice  of  human  character,  be  laid  in 
party  strife  and  sectarian  bitterness  V 
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ON  SYSTEMS  AND  SYSTEM-MONGERS. 

0[7R  patience  is  sometimes  well  nigh  exhausted,  in  hearing  so 
much  said  about  systems,  especially  in  education.  Now  it  is 
Fellenberg*s  system — now  Jacotot's— now  the  Prussian — ^now 
the  New  Vurk  system — and  now  perhaps  something  else.  One 
day  a  society  is  to  regenerated  by  the  Infant  School  System  ; 
the  next  day,  the  Manual  Labor  School  System  is  the  lever  on 
which  every  thing  is  to  be  brought  up  ;  anon  it  is,  with  some, 
the  Sabbath  School  System ;  with  others,  nothing  will  regener- 
ate us,  nationally,  but  our  Common  School  System  ;  and  a  few 
talk,  lastly — but  without  telling  us  very  distinctly  what  they 
mean — of  universal  education. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  hostility  to  sys- 
tems of  education,  in  themselves  considered,  and  in  particular 
ages,  countries  and  circumstances  ;  nor  with  those  who  appear 
as  their  advocates.  We  are  willing  to  know,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic should  know  the  exeellencies  and  defects  of  all  systems  that 
have  been  or  that  can  be  devised.  We  are  glad  that  individuals 
and  associations  of  individuals  can  be  found,  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  perform  the  important  work  of  bringing  these  systems 
out  to  public  view.  The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in 
offering  a  premium  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  essay 
that  may  be  furnished  on  a  system  of  education  best  adapted  to 
the  Common  Schools  of  our  country,  have  acted  wisely.  We 
hope  a  thf>usand  pens  will  be  set  to  work  to  record  the  views  of 
a  thousand  of  the  best  friends  and  most  intimate  acquainiances 
of  education,  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 

But  for  what  do  we  wish  this?  To  prepare  a  system  that  will 
be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Common  Schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  to  those  wants  at  the  present  moment  ? 
No  hope  could  be  more  futile ;  no  expectation  more  likely  to  end 
in  disappf)intment.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
devij^e  a  system  which  would  apply  to  all  the  States  of  New 
England.  Still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  apply  the  same 
system  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  But  to  adapt  it  tt> 
the  Eastern  and  Southern,  or  even  Western  ones,  would  be  next 
to  impossible. 

We  have  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  the  same  system 
to  all  the  New  England  States.  In  some  places,  the  people  are 
so  tenacious,  not  to  say  jealous,  in  regard  to  the  right  r>f  saying 
who  shall  be  the  teachers  of  their  children,  that  any  attempts  of 
the  state  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  by  statute,  will  be  rejected, 
inevitably  so,  with  disdain — not  to  say  resentment.  The  mistaken 
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idea,  too,  that  a  person  who  UDderstands  only  a  few  branches 
thoroughly,  is  yet  as  well  qualified  to  teach  those  few  branches, 
as  if  his  instruction  and  education  had  been  more  liberal,  can- 
not be  removed  by  imposing  on  us  any  system,  let  the  method 
of  imposing  it  be  what  it  may.  If  our  government  were  des- 
potic, like  that  of  Prussia,  the  matter  would  be  otherwise.  But 
such  is  not  the  genius  of  our  people.  We  are  in  the  United 
States  and  not  in  Europe  ;  we  are  *  yankees,'  and  not  nobles  or 
peasants,  or  despots. 

But  our  greatest  dislike  to  the  disposition  which  prevails 
among  us,  to  some  extent,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  increas- 
ing— we  mean  the  disposition  to  lean  too  muc:h  on  a  system  of 
some  sort  or  other — arises  from  the  belief  that  it  is  not  so  much 
in  any  system  to  accomplish  good  or  evil  results,  as  in  the  spirit 
which  prevails  among  parents,  teachers  and  children.  We  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  general  rule,  ^  whatever  is  best  administered  is 
best.'  If  the  '  hue  and  cry  '  of  the  present  day,  about  systems, 
should  produce,  as  its  principal  result,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  this 
subject,  especially  among  parents — and  such  a  result  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  hope  for — we  should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  so  much 
about  the  excellency  of  the  Prussian  system,  and  the  want  of 
some  system  among  us.  But  if  it  should  only  lull  the  people  to 
sleep  again ;  or  if  it  should  arouse  them  just  long  enough  to 
lead  them  to  entrust  every  thing  to  a  Board  of  Education,  or  a 
Superintendent,  and  if  they  should  then  think  the  whole  work  Ls 
done,  and  their  past  neglect  wholly  atoned  for,  and  should  again 
plunge  into  a  career  of  office  seeking  or  money  getting,  little 
advanlac^e  would  be  derived  from  the  efforts  to  which  wc  have 
alluded.  But  we  do  hope  for  the  best,  in  this  matter.  We  do 
hope  that  some  real  good  will  come  out  of  apparent  evil ;  and 
that  even  our  systems  and  system-mongers  were  not  made  whol- 
ly in  vain. 


MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Fiu)u  the  last  report  of  the  Manag^rsof  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  we  derive  the  following  highly  interesting  extract. 

'  At  no  former  period  since  the  opening  of  the  school,  has 
there  been  such  a  healthful  tone  of  feeling,  or  so  little  of  a  dis- 
position to  disregard  or  violate  the  rules,  as  during  the  past  year. 
The  result  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  various  causes,  and 
while  the  influence  of  those  students  who  have  been  several 
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years  in  the  institution,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  efficient,  it 
is  believed  that  amongst  others,  the  increased  attractiveness  of 
the  grounds,  green-houses  and  gardens,  has  also  produced  a 
very  happy  effect.* 

Few  things  have  given  us  more  pleasure  than  the  perusal  of 
the  foregoing  sentiment,  especially  as  it  comes  from  a  source 
whence  we  least  expected  it.  The  fixed  manners  and  habits  of 
the  Friends,  as  a  sect,  are  proverbial ;  and  their  disregard  of 
what,  with  many,  are  deemed  the  embellishments  of  education, 
— the  externals  of  it,  at  the  least— is  equally  well  understood. 
They  would  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  be  among  the  last  to  speak 
in  favor  of  green-houses,*  gardens  and  fields  in  connection  with 
places  of  instruction  and  education,  unless  fully  con v meed  of 
their  good  moral  influence.  Yet  they  do  thus  speak,  and  in 
language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  '  The  increased  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  grounds,  green-house  and  garden,  have  also  pro- 
duced,' say  they,  '  a  very  happy  effect.' 

I'he  healthful  moral  influence  of  music  on  schools,  is  now,  we 
believe,  generally  ndmUted.  But  music  itself,  in  one  point  of 
view — we  mean  so  far  as  it  is  made  a  means  of  exercising  and  de- 
veloping the  lungs,  and  cultivating  the  powers  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans—is but  a  branch  of  physical  education  ;  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  and  the  presence 
of  a  rich  profusion  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  aside  from  the 
from  the  manual  labor  which  is  usually  connected  therewith, 
which  such  an  arrangement  as  that  of  the  Haverford  School  in- 
volves, has  a  tendency  equally  favorable. 

Indeed  the  whole  subject  of  physical  education  and  physical 
management,  whether  applied  to  adults  or  children,  and  whether 
we  speak  of  air,  temperature,  cleanliness,  food,  drink,  sleep,  or 
any  thing  else,  is  valued  principally  by  those  who  are  pressing 
it  so  strongly  on  parents  and  teachers  of  the  present  day,  on  ac^ 
count  of  its  moral  results.  Few,  we  believe,  are  very  solicitous 
to  cultivate  the  animal  part  of  our  nature  for  the  sake  of  the 
merely  animal  benefits  to  be  derived  ;  although  we  do  not  know 
that  any  intelligent  friend  of  physical  improvement  affects  to 
despise  the  latter.  He  probably  supposes,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  true  physical  enjoyment,  is,  on  the  whole, 
compatible  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  highest  amount 
of  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment.  But  it  is  the  elevation 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  great  object  of  regard.     It  is  to  lead  men,  on  penalty 

*  Wo  are  not  so  maoh  in  favor  of  graen-bouaev,  as  of  gjarckna,  and  ctittiTated 
6elda — nevertbeleaa,  we  are  not  prepared,  at  this  fnomeot,  to  go  into  a  tirade 
againat  them. 
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of  suflTeriDg  for  every  transgreasion,  to  obey  every  law  of  God, 
natural  and  providential^  as  well  as  revealed.  It  is  to  indued 
them,  if  posnble^  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  taet 
DO,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

We  ought  to  add,  in  this  place,  both  as  a  testimony  to  the 
good  sense  of  that  portion  of  christian  oommonity  to  whose,  ef- 
forts we  have  already  referred,  that  during  the  past  winter  they 
have  had,  in  the  Haverford  school,  a  thorough  and  scientific,  yet 
plain  and  practical  course  of  lectures  on  physiology ;  and  that 
we  hope  the  example  will  rouse  many  other  individu  Is  or  asso- 
ciations of  individuals,  to  a  proper  and  serious  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  this  whole  subject. 
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While  we  cannot  believe  w^  are  actuated  by  any  sinister 
motive  which  tempts  to  unbelief,  we  are  very  far  from  being  sat- 
isfied  with  what  our  correspondent  has  said,  in  our  last  number, 
in  regard  to  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston*  It  is  trUe,  indeed 
that  he  has  shown  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  that  the  Primiary 
School  Committee  have  made  mdre  efforts  in  regard  to  School 
Houses  than  we  bad  supposed  ;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  us  to  be 
doing  nobly.  And  we  are  certainly  ready  to  acknowledge  our- 
selves in  error,  when  that  error  is  discovered.  We  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  otherwise. 

As  to  school  books,  however,  we  do  not  see  that  our  charge 
of  neglect  is  yet  disproved.  For  example,  has  any  class  more 
than  one  reading  book?  But  are  th^  enlightened  people  of  fios-f 
ton  so  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  a^e,  as  not  to  have  found  out 
that  there  is  ifi  better  mode  of  teaching  reading  in  schools  than 
by  eonfiiting  a  class  for  twelve  years  to  the  same  book? 

We  do  not  quite  say  this  is  done  in  the  Boston  Schools.  But 
we  have  no  evidence,  from  the  statements  of  the  writer  refer- 
red to,  that  it  is  not  so.  We  do  not  learn  that  there' was  but 
one  reading  book  in  the  schools  for  all  classes  till  1826,  since 
which  tif^ie — or  rather  since  1833 — three  others  have  been  in- 
tioduced.  Only  one  reading  book  in  a  class,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year !  We  are  sorry  to  have  it  so  said,  and  by 
a  Boston  Committee. 

The  existence  of  narrowness  6f  view,  and  even  of  narrowneas 
in  practice,  in  the  case  of  some  country  committees,  who  make 
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no  pretensions,  and  never  had  the  means  of  being  enlightened, 
would  not  surprise  lis.  But  tn  a  place  like  Boston— with  such 
pretensions  in  regard  to  education ^^the  case  is  altered. 

Is  there  a  member  of  the  Boston  Primary  School  Conimittee 
who  would  consent  to  read,  at  school,  in  the  same  class  book, 
year  after  year?  Would  be  not  demand  variety?  Would  he 
not  demand  it,  were  it  only  on  the  score  of  novelty?  But  are 
children  less  fond  of  novelty  than  adults?  Are  they  less  en- 
couraged by  it,  and  less  discouraged  by  the  want  of  it?  School 
Conunittees  ought  to  have  memories.  They  ought  to  remember 
what  made  them  miserable  when  they  were  from  three  to  seven 
years  of  age,  and  attended  a  district  or  primary  school. 

But  we  will  pass  over  all  this.  We  will  also  pass  over  the 
very  weak  assertion  of  the  writer  in  our  last,  that  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  the  primary- schools,  such  class  books  as  he  describes, 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  Uiat  intellectual  education,  in  these 
schools, '  is  amply  provided  for.'  Our  correspondent  undertakes 
to  add  farther  proof  on  this  point,  by  stating  the  number  of  ex- 
aminations of  the  schools  made  by  the  Committee,  and  the  num- 
ber of  visits  paid  to  them.  That  these  are  nunaerous  we  can- 
not denyl  But,  then,  are  they  efficient.^  Are  tt^ey  of  any  prac- 
tical value?  We  do  not  care  to  ask,  nor  is  this  the  first  question 
for  our  correspondent  to  ask,  what  is  done  in  New  fork.  The 
question  is,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  Boston  ;  and  the  next, 
what  is  done.  .  And  we  say  in  reply,  nothing  effectual,  in  visits 
of  two  hpurs  each.  We  eare  not  what  is  done,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  in  other  schools ;  nothing  less  than  a  day  is  sufficient 
to  enable  a  Committee  to  form  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a  school  like  the  Primary  Schools  in  Boston  ;  and  eveiy 
truly  intelligent  committee  man  should  be  aware  of  tins. 

Again ;  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  enter  them  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  leave  them  usually  at  seven,  to  enter  the  gram- 
mar schools.  Now  our  sage  correspondent  undertakes  to  make 
the  following  affirmation  :  ^  The  reading  of  our  primary  school 
children,  \vben  they  enter  the  Grammar  schools,  is  as  good,  as  a 
general  fact,  as  the  reading  of  the  same  number  of  clergymen  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States/  Does  the  writer  call  the  meie 
repetition  of  words  by  the  name  of  reading  ?  If  he  does,  then 
he  might  find  not  a  few  good  readers  among  certain  feathered  Ih- 
peds  which  we  eodd  name ;  only  he  would  not  find.so  many  dis- 
torted countenances  and  limbs— such  standing  at  sizes  and  sev* 
08S — during  Poll's  repetitions,  as  during  the  repetitions  of  more 
fiivored  animals.  The  plain  truth  however  is,  tlxLt  we  are  utter- 
ly at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  writer  does  ouaain  this  instanee. 
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Sometimes,  for  the  moment,  we  have  supposed  he  meant  to  mis* 
represent  things ;  at  others,  that  he  took  us  to  be  of  the  clerical 
order,  and  meant  to  give  us  a  palpable  hit ;  and  at  others  still, 
that  he  has  no  sort  of  conception  what  good  reading  is,  or  char- 
itably supposes  we  have  none. 

He  says,  moreover,  in  passihg,  that  *  there  is  hardly  a  radical 
word  in  the  English  language,  with  its  derivations,  which  they 
(the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  at  the  time  of  their  transfer 
to  the  grammfir  schools)  cannot  spell  ifluently  and  correctly/* 
Now  whether  this  assertion,  like  the  former,  was  intended  to  be 
correct  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  we  know  it  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated. .  By  the  way,  the  writer  need  not  suppose  us  ignorant  of 
these  schools,  nor  make  any  pretences  of  the  kind. 

On  the  subject  of  moral  education,  his  defence  seems  to  us 
still  more  lame  than  in  regard  to  other  things.  The  amount  of 
it  seems  to  be  this. "  The  teachers  pray  in  their  schools,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  teach  their  pupils  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments ;  they  read  in  the  New  Testament ; 
there  are  very  few  boys  truants  in  the  school ;  and  moral  edu- 
cation is  neglected  every  where  in  the  State,  as  well  as  in  Bos- 
ton. What  a  masterly  defence!  How  wonderfully  ftivored 
are  the  children  of  this  very  enlightened  and  wonderfully  relig- 
ious metropolis  !  What  ample  evidence  that  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  inculcate,  from  day  to  day,  not  oaly  by  exam- 
ple, but  by  precept,  the  spirit  of  the  Teacher  of  teachers  !  What 
abundant  occasion  for  boasting  of  our  moral  education  ! 

It  is  said  that  we  expect  too  much  of  the  Boston  Primary 
Schools ;  and  more  than  this,  do  not  give  credit  where  credit 
is  due.  Nay,  according  to  a  few,  we  do  worse  than  even  all 
thi6 ;  we  manifest  a  fault-finding  disposition,  a  disposition  to 
*  pull  down,'  rather  than  to  '  build  up.' 

Now  we  would  not  manifest  either  the  one  spirit  or  the  other. 
We  have  no  object  in  view — we  can  have  none — but  the  best 
good  of  our  Primary  Schools.  We  would  gladly  see  them — 
not  indeed  the  best  in  the  land,  for  we  would  not  make  any 
such  comparisons ; — ^bot  ten  times  as  good  as  they  now  are ; 
and  when  they  were  made  so,  we  would  gladly  see  all  the  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  land  brought  up  to  them. 

But  it  is  discouraging  to  see  such  a  noble  array  of  means — 
as  we  have  already  said — accomplishing  so  little  in  comparison 
with  what  it  might  accomplish.  Why  are  not  the  teachers  paid 
more  ?  Why  are  not  the  schools  smaller  ?  Or  if  they  must  be 
so  large,  why  is  not  each  teacher,  or  nearly  every  one,  furnished 
with  an  assistant?  Why  are  not  manners  and  morals  both 
taught  ?    Why  is  northeir  hedth  more  studied  and  improved  ? 
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Why  is  not  reading  made  an  intelligible  thing  ?  Why  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  skilful  pronunciation  of  mere  words  ?  Why  are 
none  of  the  words  of  the  lessons  ever  defined,  and  why  is  it  that 
no  member  of  the  Board  ever  enjoins  or  encourages  this? 
Why  are  no  moral  lessons  ever  drawn  from  passing  occurrences? 

We  once  put  the  following  question  to.an  old  member  of  the 
Boston  Committee ;  Why  do  you  not  have  defining  taught  ? — 
For  example,  in  reading  the  following  passage  from  the  Scrip- 
tures :  <  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  high 
mountain,'  &c,,  why  does  no  teacher  ever  ask,  who  it  was  that 
saw  the  multitudes,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain?  He  replied 
that  not  one  teacher  in  a  thousand  knew  how  to  do  any  such 
thing.  'Then  the  Committee  ought  to  inform  them.'  'But 
the  Committee  themselves  do  not  know  how  to  do  these  things.' 
Then,  we  might  have  added,  they  are  not  fuUy  prepared  for 
their  duty  as  teachers.  And  here  is  the  burden  of  ourcomplaint. 
We  maintain  that  the  schools  should  be  elevated  by  theefibrts  of 
the  Committee.  The  efforts  of  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  in  Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut,  a  few  years  ago,  if  fully  known,  would  silence 
the  apologies  of  many  half  awake  committee  men,  and  show 
them  that  something  can  and  should  be  done  by  them. 

We  have  sometimes  thought,  for  the  moment,  that  if  a  scheme 
were  devised  for  destroying  every  tendency  in  the  young  mind 
to  inquiry,  we  could  scarcely  hit  upon  abetter  one  than  the  mo- 
notonous course  of  exercises  in  most  of  our  primary  and  district 
schools,  both  in  country  and  city  ;  and  that  the  narcotic  eflfects 
of  these  sleepy  places  is  less  obvious,  because  we  live  in  a  com- 
munity where  families  at  home  are  distinguished  for  a  degree  of 
intelligence  which  makes  up,  in  a  measure,  for  the  defects  of 
the  schools.  But  the  question  arises  at  once ;  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  superior  intelligence  of  families?  The  truth  is,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  schools  do  something,  defective 
as  they  are  ;  though  we  still  maintain  that  they  do  almost  nothing 
in  com])arison  with  what  is  desirable.  They  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, far  below  what  they '  would  be,  did  the  mass  of  the 
community  value  any  thing  but  money.  And  it  belongs  to  Bos- 
ton, with  her  array  of  means — so  we  think — to  set  the  world  a 
better  and  more  perfect  example  than  has  yet  been  seen  in  city 
or  country. 
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Infintilb  Education. 

Ah  individual  who  ia  anxious  to  educate  his  infaot  child  as  it  should 
be,  and  who  from  the  first  hour  of  its  birth,  has  kept  a  record  of  facts, 
observations  and  reflections  respecting  it,  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  pages  1  and  2  of  his  manuscript. 

'  Up  to  this  hour  I  can  think  of  but  two  mistakes  we  have  made.  One 
of  these  consists  in  having  the  room,  during  the  first  hours,  too  light; 
and  the  other  in  allowing  the  nurse  to  jostle  the  child  loo  much,  arid 
especially  to  trot  him,  on  the  knees.  1  want  no  such  unnatural  or  arti- 
ficial motions  in  the  education  of  infants.  Their  position  may  and 
should  be  changed,  often;  and  they  may  be  soothed,  if  practicable  in  a 
thousand  ways;  but  1  do  not  like  rooking,  swinging,  hard  trotting,  &c., 
I  believe  them  directly  and  indirectly  injurious. 

'  We  have,  however,  made  a  third  mistake,  after  all;  but  we  are  fast 
correcting  it.  This  was  in  dressing  him  a  Kttle  warmer  than  was  neces- 
sary. We  shall  dress  him  more  lightly  hereafter,  as  long  as  this  hot 
weather  continues.' 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  these  remarks  were  made  when 
the  child  was  less  than  fortyeight  hours  old;  and  that  it  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  and  the  weather  very  hot  and  sultry. — The  following  is 
another  extract  from  pages  S  and  4  of  the  same  record. 

'  During  the  night  of  the  17tb,  (July,)  the  seventh  night  after  the 
child's  birth,  be  was  much  affected  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  sonoe 
griping  and  purging.  What  could  be  the  cause  ?  The  mother  had  been 
quite  careful  about  her  diet  She  had  lived  on  coarse  bread,  water 
gruel,  a  very  few  boiled  peas,  and  a  litde  fruit,  and  water.  Among  her 
fruits,  she  had  Indeed  sucked  a  sweet  orange;  but  we  could  not  believe 
that  would  produce  such  a  strange  effect. 

'  One  thing  I  had  observed  the  evening  before  the  child  was  taken 
sick,  which  was  that  the  water  in  a  tumbler  from  which  the  mother 
drank,  tasted  very  badly.  She  had  first  complained  of  it,  and  asked  me  to 
taste  it;  but  I  could  not  think  what  ailed  it.  It  appeared,  on  examina- 
tion, that  it  had  stood  sometime  in  a  pail  which  was  just  painted  inter- 
nally, with  a  thick  coat  of  lead  paint,  aad  which  was  not  yet  dry.  1 
also  fouiid  that  the  mother  had  been  herself  affected  with  a  degree  of 
tenesmus,  just  at  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  a  sufferer ;  a)so  with 
a  little  soreness  of  the  mouth. 

32* 
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*  I  am  now  quite  certain,  upon  reflection,  that  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
water  in  the  tumbler  was  owing  to  the  paint ;  and  so  is  the  mother.-^ 
She  drank  a  gill  or  more  of  it.  This  was  quite  enough  to  produce 
the  disturbance,  as  every  one  knows  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess of  secreting  milk;  and  I  am  now  almost  as  certain  that  it  was 
the  true  source  of  the  mischief,  as  I  am  that  the  mischief  existed.  How 
much  it  injured  the  rest  of  us,  who  not  onljr  drank  it,  but  had  our  vic- 
tuals cooked  in  it,  remains  to  be  determined. 

*  How  strangely  do  we  err  in  our  management  in  this  artificial  world ! 
I  am  quite  opposed  to  the  use  of  so  much  lead  in  painting;  but  if  we 
must  use  lead  paint  at  all,  let  it  be  under  such  circumstances  as  will  not 
expose  health  and  life. — My  little  boy  tnay  feel  the  effects  of  this  poison- 
ing to  his  dying  day ! 

'  So  ftilly  assured  am  I  that  I  have  fbund  out  the  cause  of  my  child** 
illness,  and  so  much  do  I  regret  that  as  his  natural  and  special  guardian 
I  did  not  watch  over  him  with  more  care,  that  I  cannot  think  of  the  cir- 
cumstances without  pain;  and  I  sometimes  wish — vainly  I  know — that 
lead  paint  had  never  been  used.  I  wish,  at  any  rate,  that  people  would 
not  paint  the  inside  of  wooden  vessels.  It  iif  a  very  bad  practice,  and 
thousands  have  probably  hi^  injured  by  it' 

We  may,  at  some  future  time,  make  further  extracts  from  this  '  record 
effects,'  ill  infantile  education;  though  we  hope  we  shall  not  have  it  in 
our  power  Co  present  any  more  accounts  of  poisoning,  from  lead.  We 
are  afraid,  however,  that  this  slow  but  certain  poison — ^in  the  form  of 
paint,  or  glazing,  or  6weet  wines,  or  in  some  of  the  thousand  ways  in 
which  it  may  get  into  the  aystem — is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  bowel 
complaint  than  is  supposed.  It  ought  to  be  more  generally  known  that 
every  form  of  white  lead,  sugar  of  lead,  6lc.,  is  downright  poison,  and 
may  show  its  effects  for  the  first  time  for  years  after  it  is  received,  pro- 
vided it  16  rvoeived  only  in  small  quantities. 

SvBtlBCTS   FOR  £»V0ATtON AL  DlSCUBStOlT. 

We  have  alluded  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  ^  bill  of  fare '  for  an  ed- 
tication  convention  at  Detroit  It  has  interested  us  so  much  that  we  have 
resolved  to  insert  it.  Perhaps  it  may  aflbrd  hints  to  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors who  need  a  IVtde  prompting  on  these  occasions^  if  any  such  there 
should  be. 

1.  The  necessirf  of  general  education,  ad  a  safeguard  of  liberty,  and 
as  conducive  especially  to  the  stability  6f  a  republican  fbrm  of  govern- 
ment 

2.  The  influence  of  the  practical  spirit  of  this  age  upon  good  educa- 
tion,' and  upon  the  proper  d^evelopment  of  mind. 

8.  The  influence  of  periodical  literaturei  and  the  political  press  in 
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forming  the  taaU^thetoneof  feeliog»«Dd  geiraral  character  of  the  Amer- 
lean  people. 

4.  The  best  methods  of  improriDg  the  character  of  primary  schools, 
and  ealargiog,  by  additional  branches,  the  field  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 

&  Would  the  interests  of  general  edocation  be  promoted  by  legisla- 
tive provisions  adequate  to  the  mUre  tupport  of  common  schools? 

6.  In  what  way  can  the  most  effioieni  qwtem  of  inspecting  common 
school  teachers  be  secured  ? 

7.  Is  it  expedient  or  practicable  to  have  entire  uniformity  in  the  class 
books  for  common  schools  or  academies  ? 

8.  Have  the  late  attempts  to  simplify  the  books  used  in  elementary ' 
instruction  been  productive  of  any  great  advantage  ? 

9.  The  utility  of  models  in  mechanism,  and  of  demooatrative  appara** 
tus  for  schools. 

10.  The  benefit  of  libraries  for  common  schools. 

11.  The  infiuence  of  studies,  which  are  too  general,  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young. 

12.  The  best  construction  of  school-houses,  with  reference  to  size,  in- 
ternal arrangement,  warmth  and  ventilatioa* 

15.  Vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  common  edoeafion. 

14.  In  what  way  can  the  study  of  grammar  be  more  conducive  than 
it  is,  to  the  end  of  '  speaking  and  writing  the  £nglisfa  language  widi 
propriety  ?* 

16.  The  system  of  iastruction  pursued  at  the  Rensselaer  Institution, 
requiring  the  pupils  to  lecture  in  recitation  before  their  classes. 

1&  The  importance  of  a  higher  standard  of  female  education.  The 
capacity  of  females  for  acquiring  the  highest  branches  of  science,  and 
the  advantage  to  them  of  the  study  of  Mathematics. . 

17.  To  what  extent  can  the  monitorial  method  of  instructien  be  incor- 
porated with  the  common  system  ? 

18.  How  far  ought  the  catechetiea]  form  of  instraotion  to  beintn^ 
duced  into  school  books  7 

19.  Is  the  method  of  communicating  instntction  by  lectuaes,  adapted 
to  develop  and  exercise  the  mental  powers  ? 

30.  The  best  method  of  teaching  the  several  branches  of  common  ed- 
ucation. 

fll.  Ought  thefwinciple  of  eifueation  to, he  appealed  to  and  fostered, 
aa  an  iocentiye  to  proficiency  and  good  conduct  in  school .' 

SS.  How  far  can  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  honor,  and  to  the^  mOi^l 
sentiments,  be  made  a  substitute  for  corporeal  punishment  in  the  goir- 
emment  of  youth  ? 

98.  How  far  ought  the  theory  af  oar  repttUican  form  of  goTemment, 
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and  the  hiaCory  of  its  admiaistratioa  to  be  made  a  aobject  of  stady  in 
schools  ? 

•    34.  The  comparative  efficieney  of  the  classics  and  the  natural  scien- 
ces, in  disciplining  the  mind« 

25.  The  moral  discipline  of  schools,  inclqding  the  best  methods  of  cor- 
recting vicious  dispositions,  tthd  of  impressing  a  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

36.  The  importance  of  making  the  bosiness  of  common  school  teach- 
ing a  profession,  by  affording  to  that  employment  more  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

27.  How  far  should  religious  instruction  be  introduced  into  schools, 
and  academies  ? 

28.  Id  directing  the  studies  of  the  young,  how  far  should  reference  be 
had  to  the  praetieal  uHiUiet  of  life. 

Societies  for  Ih^virt. 

The  receipt  of  the  thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institute,  has  reminded  us  of 
a  long  neglected  duty.  Their  object,  when  connected  with  theological 
institutions,  is  usually  to  ascertain  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  to  devise  means  for  promoting  its  in>- 
provement  Some  of  these  societies  have  libraries  and  museunui  and 
reading  rooms  ;  of  which  the  Society  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  an 
example. 

But  there  are  societies  of  inquiry  connected  with  some  of  our  teachers' 
seminaries  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  making  these  known  to  the  world,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  as  long  neglected.  There  is  one  connect- 
ed with  the  teacher's  seminary  at  Andover,  which  has  long  been  in  op- 
eration, and  which,  as  we  are  told,  has  been  productive  of  great  good. 
We  commend  societies  of  this  sort — societies  of  inquiry  rather  than  of 
dictation — among  young  men  of  suitable  age.  These,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, have  no  tendency^  that  we  can  discover,  to  make  youth  over 
forward  or  immodest.  It  is  the  new  fangled  notion  of  forming  ekHdrm^M 
associations,  as  children's  temperance  societies,  anti-swearing  societies, 
anti-tobacco  societies,  &c.,  to  which  we  sometimes  object 

Hartford  Youko  Msir's  Ikstitutr. 

This  is  an  association  of  spirited  youog.men,  for  promoting  their  own 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  It  recognises  no  distinction  of  pol- 
itics, creed  or  occupation.  The  following  extracts  from  a  communica* 
tion  on  the  subject,  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  will  explain  better  than 
any  description  of  our  own,  its  purposes  and  character.  We  hardly  need 
to  add  that  we  rejoice  in  these  efforts  of  enr  American  young  men,  and 
cordially  wish  them  success. 
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'  '  The  institution  has  been  organized  in  the  hope  of  giving  saoh  of  our 
number  as  have  had  the  adrantages  of  systematic  education,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  mental  discipline,  and  still  further  to  accumulate 
knowledge*  To  those  whose  leisure  and  opportunities  have  been  more 
restricted,  it  is  intended  to  afford  for  a  trifling  sum  the  means  of  educa- 
ting themselves,  and  to  redeem  from  every  class  some  portion  of  that 
large  amount  of  leisure  which  all  enjoy,  but  which  many  among  us  now 
waste  in  unprofitable  idling,  and  too  many  others  squander  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  pleasures  which  end  in  sorrow. 

'  The  by-laws  of  the  institution  provide  for  the  procuring  of  a  library 
and  reading-room,  organising  a  debating  society,  and  classes  for  mutual 
instruction,  and  the  delivery  of  popular  lectures  on. literary  and  scien- 
tific subjects,  all  of  which  are  to  be  under  the  superintendence  and  di- 
rection of  the  Executive  Committee. 

'  As  soon  as  sufficient  means  can  be  obtained,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  collect  a  library  of  select  standard  works  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature  and  science,  which  can  be  consulted  daily,  by 
any  men^ber  of  the  Institute,  and  out  of  which  books,  from  time  to  time, 
can  be  drawn.  • « 

<  They  are  also  desirous,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  providing  a  reading- 
room  of  ample  size,  to  be  open  every  day  and  eveningj  which  shall  be 
flirnished  with  all  the  leading  public  journals,  and  the  principal  scieur 
tjfic  and  literary  periodicals,  both  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. Several  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  talent  and  established  reputa- 
tion, have  already  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  delivering  lectures 
and  have  pledged  their  services  to  the  Institute  fpr  this  purpose.' 

Thb  OapHAif's  Home.. 

We  have  seen  several  notices,  of  late,  in  the  Cheshire  Republican, 
priuted  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  of  the  Orphan's  Home,  or  Self  Supporting 
Manual  Labor  Institution,  of  Mr  Rich  of  Troy,  in  that  State,  which  we 
have  repeatedly  noticed.  It  was  founded  four  years  ago.  At  first,  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  Mr  R.'s  own  family,  but  it  has  since  increased  to 
nearly  SO  scholars.  The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  this  school,  is  by 
J.  Conant,  £^.,  and  A.  Belknap,  of  Jaffrey.    The  date  was  May  7. 

*  Having  heard  much  said  unfavorable  to  this  institution,  and  being 
desirous  t^  satisfy  ourselves,  we  attended  the  examination,  on  Tues- 
day the  34*  of  April  last.  There  were  36  permanent  scholars  at  this 
school,  besides  we  understood  there  generally  attended  several  day 
scholars.  These  scholars  we  learned  were  mostly  orphan  children,  or 
the  children  of  parents  in  indigent  circumstances — they  appeared  in  gen- 
eral healthy  and  well. 

<  The  scholars  were  examined  in  reading,  spellings  grammar,  arith- 
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mmky  gdogrspfay,  histofy,  cfaeoAstry,  t^hitosopby,  astronopiy,  compoai^ 

'  They  were  engaged  in  eome  kind  of  maoua)  labor  daring  their  ex> 
aminatiou.  Jastice  eompels  us  to  assert  that  the  examination  of  the 
flchool  made  a  ireiy  favorable  impression  on  our  minds,  aa  to  the  value 
of  the  institntion,  and  we  believe  its  scholars  would  not  suffer  in  com- 
panson,  as  it  respects  scienttfic  and  Kterary  acquirements,  with  any  of 
similar  age  in  the  State.  The  advances  that  many  of  the  scholars  have 
made,  in  the  short  period  that  they  have  been  at  this  institution,  is  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  skill  and  utitiriog  industry 
of  its  superintendent. 

^  We  consider  thi^  a  charitable  and  benevolent  institution,  inasmuch 
as  die  soholars  are  mostly  orphans^  or  the  children  of  parents  unable  fo 
educate  them,  and  they  are  here  enabled  to  support  themselves,  and  are 
receiving  an  education  both  scientific  i£nd  moral,  as  well  as  domestic, 
which  will,  we  trust,  prepare  them  to  become  useliil  to  themselves  and 
a  blessing  to  the  community. 

*  We  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  schools  f(>unded  upon  this  system, 
(that  is,  the  selfnsupporting-or  manual  labor  system)  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  almost  any  bther  plan — in  that  here,  the  poorest  child 
may  obtain  a  good  education,  whereas  otherwise  it  could  not ;  and 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  energetic  and  persevering  for  having  to  labor 
for  his  or  her  support,  as  it  will  learn  them  to  depend  on  themselves, 
and  better  prepare  them  to  make  their  way  id  the  world. 

*  Another  advantage  of  this  system  is,  much  care  is  taken  of  their 
moral  and  physical  education,  which  is  assisted  by  the  aid  of  labor  which 
in  itself  tends  to  strengthen  the  constitution  and  make  the  pupil  healthy 
and  active,  while  it  prevents  vice.* 

NATuaAL  Capacity  op  Cbildrbh. 

Messrs  Thome  and  Kimball  state  that  during  their  recent  tour  In  the 
West  Indies,  they  visited  the  Wolmer'Free  School,  In  Kingston,  Jamai- 
ca— the  largest  and  oldest  school  on  the  island.  Including  the  infant 
eehoot  connected- with  it,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  is  500.  They 
are  of  both  sokes,  and  of  various  ages.  Since  1815>  colored  children 
have  been  admitted.  It  appears  that  from  January  17S6  to  December 
1814,  a  period  of  ikboat  toventynine  years,  only  869  childre^  were  edu- 
cated in  the  school;  whereas,  during  the  comparatively  raort  time  of 
twentythree  years — that  is,  from  1815  to  1897,  no  less  than  1843  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  in  it.  ,Tfais  fact  certainly  speaks  well  for  the 
disposition  of  the  colored  people  to  receive  instruction.  But  we  are 
most  concerned  with,  and  most  interested  in  the  following  testimony  of 
Mr  E.  R^ld,  the  Principal  of  the  School,  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
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intellectual  capacity  of  the  white  and  colored  children.  We  deem  it  of 
the  utmoat  importance. 

'  For  the  last  thirtyeight  years  I  have  been  employed  in  this  city  in  the 
toition  of  children  of  all  classes  and  colon,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  children  of  color  are  equal  both  in  conduct  and  ability, 
to  the  whites.  They  have  always  carried  off  more  than  their  proportion 
of  prizes;  and  at  one  examination,  out  of  seventy  prizes  awarded,  sixty* 
four  were  obtained  by  children  of  color.' 

Boston  Farm  School. 

We  have  often  mentioned  this  school,  for  it  has  many  interesting  fea- 
tures. The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  account  of  a  recent  visit  to 
It,  published  in  the  Christian  Watchman. 

<  On  arriving  at  the  Island,  we  were  invited  immediately  to  the  school 
room,  where  the  boys  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  being  exam- 
ined in  their  studies,  particularly  their  progress  in  the  theory  of  Agri- 
culture; after  which  we  were  promised  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
practice.  The  boys  were  assembled,  dressed  in  their  blue  coats  and 
frocks,  all  observing  the  utmost  propriety  and  order.  First  the  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  were  called  upon,  and  we  were  informed  by  the  su- 
perintendent that  they  had  made  and  mended  all  the  shoes  and  clothes 
worn  by  the  whole  number.  Next  the  farmers  were  called  on  in  differ-* 
ent  classes,  the  older  of  whom  labored  steadily  during  the  summer,  and 
the  younger  divided  their  time  between  labor  and  study  in  alternate 

• 

classes.  The  boys  have  done  all  the  labor  on  the  farm,  except  what  has 
been  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution  and  one  hired  man. 

'  After  these  general  statements,  Capt.  Chandler,  the  Superintendent 
commenced  an  examination  of  the  boys,  from  the  manual  used  by  them, 
comprising  the  leailiog  principles  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  as 
weU  as  of  Botany;  and  the  prompt  answers  which  they  gave,  showed 
the  thorough  and  accurate  manner  in  which  they  attend  to  their  lessons. 
They  were  next  examined  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Reading  and 
Speaking.  The  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  was  highly 
gratifying.  It  did  look  wholesome  to  see  them  all  raise  their  hands 
when  a  question  was  put,  for  they  showed  not  only  their  promptitude 
and  accuracy  in  answering,  but  a  vigor  and  elasticity  of  muscle  seldom 
witnessed.  Would  we  could  oftener  witness  such  a  forest  of  hardy 
hands.  Their  reading  and  declamation  showed  remarkable  strength  of 
voice  and  clearness  of  articulation.' 

The  writer  says  that  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  School  Is  at 
present  110,  and  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  for  the  services  of  a 
phyrician  during  the  past  year.  What  would  thoae  who  are  opposed  to 
doing  any  thing  to  promote  health,  and  who  think  health  and  tickneia 
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mattenB  of  mere  bapbazard,  say  to  thia,  if  they  knew  the  whole  means 
by  which  an  end  so  happy,  is  secured  ?  We  wish  such  persons  would 
pay  the  school  a  visit 

School  Books. 

During  a  recent  session  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Ipswich,  Cooiniittees  were  chosen  to  ^ramine  the  various  books,  intend- 
ed for  schools,  and  to  report,  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  the  excellencies 
and  defects  of  each,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  substitution  of  those 
estecn^ed  the  best,  for  those  of  inferior  merit.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  chairmen  of  the  Committees. 

Upon  Arithmetics^— Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  Bradford.  Reading  Books- 
Rev.  L.  Colman,  Andover,  South.  Grammars — David  Choate,  Esq., 
Essex.    Geographies — M*  P.  Parish,  Esq.,  Sale.n. 

Education  or  thb  Tbbth. 

The  reader  may  smile  at  the  title  of  our  article,  but  really  it  is  no 
laughing  matter  to  lose  one's  teeth;  and  we  beg  to  be  considered  as  in 
our  sober  senses,  when  we  say  that  teeth  are  lost,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
for  want  of  suitable  education. 

We  were  led  to  this  remark  by  reading  a  small  book  entitled  '  Obser- 
vations on  the  Structure,  Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the 
Teeth,'  in  two  parts;  the  first  by  Harvey  Burdell,  M.  D.,  and  the  sec- 
ond by  John  Burdell,  Dentist,  and  published  in  New  York,  by  Gould  & 
Newman.  The  book  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  community,  abound-' 
ing  in  drawings  and  sterling  remarks.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
sets  down  hot  food,  and  especially  animal  food,  as  a  fertile  source  of  in- 
jury to  the  teeth,  against  which  doctrine  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Med- 
ical &  Surgical  Journal  appears  to  be  at  war,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  in  his  last  number,  of  the  little  work  in  question,  '  it  is  valuable 
above  almost  any  manual  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  be- 
cause it  shows,  to  the  most  common  understanding,  how  the  teeth  may 
be  preserved  in  good  condition  in  childhood  and  age.'  He  wishes,  more- 
over, that  <  five  or  six  thousand  '  copies  of  it  could  be  '  distributed  thro' 
the  country,  and  introduced  into  families.'  This  is  a  great  deal  for  Dr 
Smith  to  say;  but  we  are  thankful  for  a  little,  from  one  who  dreads  so 
much  the  evils  of  |>opular  knowledge  on  certain  subjects  of  very  great 
and  acknowledged  importance. — As  to  Burdcll's  hook,  we  wish  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand  could  be  circulated,  at  the  least ;  and  not  only  cir- 
culated, but  studied. 
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Abercrombib's  Inquiries  Congbrning  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  the 
Irykstioatioh  of  Truth,  with  'acMificmt  «^  explanaiions  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of 
Schools  ^d  Academies.    By  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  author  of  *'  The  Young  Christian/'  &«. 

Abercrombib's  Philosophy  of  thb  Moral  Feelings,  with  an  Introductory 
Chapter,  Additions  and  EzpianationSt  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies  ; 
and  alscv^'Anftljrtioal  Questiona  for  tliA  £xaini>iation  of  Classes.  By  Rev  Jacob  Abbott,  author 
of  "  The  Young  Chrisiian,"  &c. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Reader,  ft  course  of  Reading  Lessons,  selected  with 
reference  to  tfieir  moraf  influence  on  the  Hearts  and  Lives  of  the  Young;  Designed  for  mid- 
dle classes,  bj  the  M^srs  Abbott. 

ThE  Mount  Vbrnon  Reader  fob  Junior  Classes,  on  the  same  plan  as 

above;  by  the  Messrs  Abbott. 

Book  of  Poetry  for  Schools,  compiled  from  American  authors.  ''  This  is 
a  selection  fipom'the  oboieesr  specimens  of  Ataerican  Lyric  Poetry.  We  know  of  no  selection 
of  the  kind  which  is  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  American  Libraries,  it  has  been  introduced, 
we  understand,  into  several  diMitiguislie<f' schools,  as  a  Glass  Book  for  reading  exercises." — 
-^maU'cf  Ethteathri. 

A  Cohprehbnsite  Grammar,,  preseniiog  some  new  views  of  the  Structure  of 
Language,  by 'W.  PekSh. 

WaJWAN   AS  SHE  SHOUL.D   BE, 

BY    REV.    HUBBARD    W1N8LOW; 

AlTD 

WOMAN  IN   HER  SOCIAL  AND   DOMESTIC   CHARACTER, 

BY    MRS.    JOHN    SANDFORD. 


Contents  of  Part  I.« — ^Cbap.   It     The  Appropriate  Sphere  of  Woman. 

2.     The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Woman.     3.     The 

Christian  Education  of  Woman. 

Introductory  Notice. — "The  first  chapter  is  designed  to  indicate  the  sphere  in  which 
Christianity  instructs  Woman  to  move  and  act ;  the  second,  to  show  what  Christianity  has 
done  fur  her,  and  to  exhibit  tbie-PMiBons  why  more  women  than  men  become  pious  ',  the  third 
to  illustrate  what  is  implied  in  the  true  Chnstian  education  of  Woman. 

"  It  is  well  known,  that  as  the  savage  and  pagan  state  is  to  women  one  <^  peculiar  depres- 
sion, 80'tt>  them  thiB  civilised  and^refined  state  is  attended  with  some  peculiar  liabilities  to  ener- 
vation and  degeneracy,  and  that  through  their  degeneracy,  in  no  small  degree,  comes  tbe  down- 
fall of  slates  and  nations.  There  is  an  insatiate  yawning  gulf,  into  which  indolence,  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  dissipation  have  plunged  many  a  nation  of  high  hopes  and  attainments ;  and 
these  have  had  their  origin  and  countenance,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  false  education  and 
habits  of  the  better  sex.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  dangers  to  our  rising  country 
from  this  source,  and  to  sh6«^  how  they  may  be  avoided ;  to  present  to  the  minds  of  *<  onr 
daughters,"  an  object  worthy  of  their  lamest  and  most  benevolent  ambition,  and  to  show  them 
how  they  may  obtain  it;  to  convince  them  that  the  right  cultivation  and  truest  excellence  of 
the  female  character  lie  at  a  much  higher  point  than  has  been  usually  supposed,  and  to  set  be- 
fore them  the  mer.ns  and  motives  to  become  (in  that  elevated  and  holy  state  of  society  called 
the  kingdom  or  reign  of  Christ,  to  which  we  aspnre,  and  which  we  confidently  expect)  '*  as 
corner  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  If  the  design,  is  effectual  to  its  obiect 
in  any  degree,  the  author's  humble  efforts  will  be  well  rewarded."  H.  W. 

Contents  op  Part  II. — Chap.  1.  Causes  of  Female  Influence.  2. 
Importance  of  Letters  to  Woman.  3.  Importance  of  Religion  to  Woman. 
4.  Christianity^  the' Source  of  Female  Excellence.  5.  Scripture  Illus- 
trative of  Female  Character.  6.  Female  Influence  on  Religion.  7. 
Female  Defects.  8.  Female  Romance.  9.  Female  Education.  10. 
Female  Duties. 
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Published  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  on  liberal  terms,  by  GEO,    W. 
LIGHT,  1  Cornhill,  (facing  Washington  Street,)  Boston, 

The  general  object  of  Dr.  Alcott's  works  is  to  promote  health  and  morals,  by 
means  of  correct  physical  and  moral  management.  Aware  of  the  eztont  and  power  of  female 
fnfiaence,  he  has,  in  this  Tiew,  directed  a  iar^e  proportion  of  his  labors  to  the  instruction  of 
nothera  and  hoaae-keepers. 

Thb  Young  Wipe,  is  designed  to  sive  early  instruction  to  those  who  have  en- 
tered the  marriage  relation,  with  respect  bom  to  the  physical  and  moral  management  of  them< 
self  et  and  their  families.  This  is  properly  a  work  on  ^elf-Education,  both  physical  and  moral. 
Fifth  edition.  v 

Tbb  Young  House-Keepsr. — The  object  of  this  work  is,  principally  to  gire 
ipformation  on  the  subject  of  Food  and  Cookery.  It  is  properly  a  work  on  Physical  Edoca- 
tion,  and  is  wholly  unlike  any  work,  either  ancient  or  modern,  on  those  subjects.  It  pre* 
«Bnts  more  distinctly  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else,  Dr  Alcott's  peculiar  views  on  diet  and 
regimen.    Second  edition. 

The  Young  Mother,  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  all  who  have  the  care  of  yoan^ 
cbildren.  but  especially  mothers,  in  regard  to  the  physical  management  of  children.  It  em- 
braces, also,  many  moral  reflections.    Third  edition. 

The  House  I  Live  In,  is  an  account  of  the  Humar^  Body,  under  the  figare 
of  a  House,  consisting  of  the  frame,  covering,  apartments,  &c.,  designed  as  a  popular  mtrodoc- 
tion  to  the  study,  by  the  young,  o?  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Second  edition  enlarged.  Just 
republished  in  London. 

The  Young  HAkH^s  GuipE,  embraces  a  wide  rang.e  of  instruction  to  young 

men,  and  includes  some  topics  not  usually  discussed  in  works  designed  for  this  class.    Twelfth 
edition. 

Ways  op  Living  on  Small  Means,  is  a  cheap  manual  for  the  middling  and 

Soorer  classes  of  the  community,  intended  to  give  instruction  on  matters  of  domestic  economy. 
*fae  fifth  edition  of  this  work  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.    Fifth  edition. 

Tbb  Moral  Reformer,  in  two  volumes,  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  facts 
on  Health  and  Morals,  arranged  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  former  Journal  of  Health 
of  Philadelphia.    It  is  nearly  the  same,  in  character,  with  the  Library  of  Health,  its  snceeflior. 

The  Library  of  Health  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Constitution.  One 
volume  of  this  work  is  completed  and  bound  ;  and  a  second  volume — that  for  1838 — is  in  pro- 

fress.    Its  name  will  give  an  idea  of  its  character.    $1  a  year,  only.    No  family  can  a  fiord  to 
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FEMALE  INFLUENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 

I  BT  ANDREW  WTLIE,  D.  D.* 

The  wisdom  of  God  has  divided  mankind  into  bmilies — com- 
munities of  such  a  size  and  peculiar  structure  as  to  render  them 
conveniently  manageable  by  those  who  are  its  natural  heads,  and 
whose  authority  is  sweetened  to  its  subjects,  as  is  the  toil  of  its 
exercise  to  themselves,  by  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature. 

But  if  you  take  a  company  of  individuals  characterized  by  the 
same  diversities  as  the  members  of  a  family,  the  y  ung,  and  the 
old,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  experienced,  the  weak,  and  the 
strong ;  and  place  them,  out  of  the  relations  of  the  natural  &m- 
ily",  into  other  relations  of  man's  institution  and  devising,  in  the 
expectation  that  such  of  them  as  need  it  shall  be  instructed  in 
economy  and  industry,  and  the  ten  thousand  little  things — not 
little  in  importance — which  constitute  what  we  call  good  breed- 
ing, you  deprive  yourself  of  nature's  help  where  it  is  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  are  consequently  laying  up  for  yourself  the  reward 
which  must  ever  follow  every  e:iperiment  of  that  impious  quack- 
ery which  presumes  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  Heaven's  ordaining, 
—disappointment  and  shame. 

The  best  part  of  a  good  education  is  to  be  obtained  at  home, 
within  the  domestic  circle,  under  the  inspection  of  the  parent's 
eye,  and  the  influence  of  the  parent's  example.  Yet,  there  are 
parents,  who  are  not  insane  in  other  matters,  who  act,  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  their  children,  as  if  they  believed  the  arrange- 
ments'of  nature  were  the  freaks  of  chance  ;  or  rather,  as  if  they 
expected  the  order  and  economy  of  nature  were  to  be  reversed 

*  Se«  an  Address  on  tlie  sobject  of  CommoD  School  Education,  d^Tered  at  Indian- 
opolis,  January  3, 1837. 
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to  flatter  their  indolence.  They  uttterly  neglect  the  government 
of  their  children,  suffer  them  to  go  where  and  when  they  please, 
to  saunter  about  the  streets  and  public  places,  to  associate  with 
whoever  ihey  may  chance  to  fall  in  with — no  restraint — no  em- 
ployment— gratified  in  every  whim,  appetite,  passion,  propensi- 
ty:  and  then,  when  these  same  hopeful  lads  are  sent  to  college, 
or  boarding  school,  they  expect  the  teacher  will  do  a  miracle — 
without  parental  authority,  they  expect  him  to  effect  what  they 
have  not  done,  with  it ;  nay  ^more — to  undo  what  they  have 
done,  to  root  up  the  vices  they  have  implanted ;  to  teach  those 
industry  whom  they  have  nurtured  in  idleness — to  inculcate  max- 
ims and  principles  of  prudence,  temperance  and  frugality  in  those 
whom  they  have  brought  up  in  folly,  intempelance  and  prodi- 
gality ;  and  to  inspire  with  an  ardor  for  pursuits  requiring  the 
utmost  application  and  diligence,  those  whom  they  have  taught 
to  consider  themselves  as  above  labor  of  every  kind !  Prepos- 
terous people !  To  expect  us  to  bestow  gifts  by  nature  denied 
to  their  children,  were  less  extravagant. 

Degeneracy  begins  with  woman  :  the  influence  that  regen- 
erates begins  with  her  also.  She  stands  at  the  fountain  head 
of  moral  power,  and  without  her  aid  in  the  matter  before  us, 
nothing  effectual  can  be  done.  But  to  come  to  the  point.  Our 
females  must  be  taught  in  the  flrst  place  how  to  keep  house.  I 
speak  designedly  in  homely  phrase,  because  it  suits  my  subject, 
and  I  wish  to  express  myself  briefly  and  yet  intelligibly  to  all. 

Let  those  who  prefer  elegance  to  comfort,  and  who  can  af- 
ford the  expense  of  such  folly,  teach  their  daughters  Languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  Painting  and  instrumental  Music,  Poetry 
and  Rhetoric,  Oratory  and  Calisthenics-— and  they  may  add  if 
they  please,  Mechanics,  Mensuration,  Trigonometry,  Astrono- 
my, Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Optics — Natural  Philosophy  in 
all  its  branches-chemistry.  Physiology,  Mental  and  Moral  Phi- 
•  losophy,  the  science  of  GoTernment,  Political  Economy,  Gram- 
mar, Logic,  Philology,  Sculpture,  Architecture  and  the  art  of 
Landscape,  Phrenology,  and  whatever  else  they  please — but 
since  every  man  who  wants  a  wife  and  who  has  not  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich,  cannot  long  be  pleased  with  a  woman  who,  when 
he  comes  home  hungry  apd  tired,  serves  him  up  a  dish  of  bis- 
cuit, in  color,  form  and  weight  resembling  long  bullets,  with  oth- 
er articles  of  food,  good  it  may  be  in  the  material,  but  miserably 
spoiled  in  the  preparation  ;  since,  I  say,  this  is  clear  to  a  dem- 
onstration, then  it  follows  that  every  youiig  female  should  know 
how  to  bake  a  loaf  of  bread. 

O  what  virtue  there  is  in  a  well  raised,  well  baked,  three  days 
M  wheaten  loaf !    Blessings  on  the  heart  and  head  and  hands 
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of  those  mothers  of  Israel,  who,  when  young,  learned  so  much 
of  the  art  of  chemistry — and  disdained  not  to  add  thereto  so 
much  of  the  still  more  needful  art  of  kneading  and  baking,  as  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  precious  article. 

I  do  not  trifle.  Tobe  poisoned  isaserious  matter :  and  poisoned 
that  man  is  sure  to  be,  and  his  children  too,  whose  wife  is  a  slat- 
tern and  unskilled  in  the  culinary  art.  I  need  not  insist  on  what 
every  one  must  have  observed,  that  indigestion,  with  those  nu- 
merous diseases  which  spring  from  it,  and  spread  misery  and 
death  among  so  many  families,  has  its  origin,  chiefly,  in  their 
habit  of  feeding  on  things  which  kind  nature  indeed  designed 
for  the  use  of  man,  but  in  regard  to  which  nature  has  been  baf- 
fled and  her  designs  frustrated  by  the  cook.  But  on  this  do  I 
insist,  that  much  of  that  intemperance,  which  has  broken  the 
heart  of  so  many  females  throughout  the  land,  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  source.  The  hungry  man  eats,  but  he  eats  indigesti- 
bles.  The  pain  of  appetite  is  indeed  stayed,  but  his  stomach 
feels  another  pain,  from  having  to  act  upon  that,  which  to  mas- 
ter is  too  hard  for  the  stomach  of  man  or  dog,  and  the  miserable 
sufferer  goes  to  the  bottle  for  relief,  and  is  undone. 

But  further  still :  the  physical  condition  of  man,  in  every 
stage  of  his  earthly  existence,  is  not  only  intimately  connected 
with  his  comfort  and  health,  but  with  his  moral  feelings ;  so  that 
a  child  accustomed  to  roll  in  filth,  like  a  pig  in  a  stye,  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  have  afterwards  a  taste  for  what  is  proper  in 
conduct,  or  (homely  in  manners.  As  idleness,  moreover,  is  usu- 
ally the  source  and  companion  both  of  physical  and  moral  im- 
Eurity,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  every  mother  should  know 
ow  to  find  employment  for  the  subjects  of  her  charge. 

These  few  remarks  must  suflSce  to  show  that  those  females, 
who  are  destined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  labors  and  cares 
of  a  family,  should  be  brought  up  in  such  a  viray  as  shall  best 
qualify  them  for  the  diflScult  and  important  oflSce.  And  this  is 
the  more  indispensable  with  us,  because  such  is  the  state  of  our 
social  relations,  that  each  family  must  perform,  without  foreign 
aid,  the  entire  business  that  belongs  to  it.  Such  parents  as  do 
not  accustom  their  daughters  to  the  active  duties  of  the  domes- 
tic circle,  and  who  are  not  able  to  give  them  such  dowry  as  will 
render  them  independent,  would  best  consult  their  happiness 
and  the  public  good  by  keeping  them  single. 

But,  important  as  are  the  arts  and  habits  which  go  to  con- 
stitute a  good  housewife — and  when  we  consider  their  influence 
upon  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  our  species,  they  can 
hardly  be  estimated  too  highly — there  is  another  branch  of  fe- 
male education  which  is  of  still  higher  importance.     I  refer  to 
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the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  On  the  first 
of  these  I  have  no  time  to  enlarge.  After  the  useful,  let  our 
daughters  learn  as  much  of  the  ornamental  as  circumstances  and 
capacity  will  admit.  And  let  them  take  the  solid  with  the  or- 
namental, that  they  may  become  ^'  as  stones  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace." 

But  let  it  be  ever  remembered,  that  the  noblest,  the  most  in- 
dispensable of  all  accomplishments  in  a  woman,  especially  in  a 
woman  who  is  a  mother,  is  piety,  enlightened  piety.  Whatever 
else  be  present,  if  this  be  absent  from  her  character,  the  defect 
makes  it  look  monstrous  and  shocking.  For  the  two  first  years 
of  its  life,  the  in&nt  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  a  per- 
sonality of  its  own.  It  is  an  appendage,  I  had  almost  said  a  part 
of  the  mother.  Its  little  heart  lies  in  close  contact  with  hers,  and 
throbs  with  its  emotions.  Her  image  fills  its  fisLncy.  She  is  its 
model.     It  is  the  wax,  she  the  seal. 

The  alphabet  of  piety  is  easier  than  the  alphabet  of  letters. 
The  one  belongs  to  the  language  of  nature,  and  has  an  interpre- 
ter in  every  bosom :  the  other  is  conventional  and  artificial,  and 
a  variety  of  abstractions  must  be  made  before  it  can  be  under- 
stood. The  child  in  the  cradle  knows  the  meaning  of  looks  and 
tones  by  a  kind  of  intuition  which  the  experience  of  after  life 
scarcely  renders  more  perfect.  And  it  is  by  a  language  of  the 
same  kind  that  the  Author  of  nature  speaks  to  his  rational  off- 
spring. How  important  that  the  Divine  voice  reach  the  youth- 
ful heart  before  it  becomes  hardened  and  estranged  by  the  vices 
and  cares  and  pleasures  of  after  life  !  And  how  happy  would  it 
be  for  many  whose  feelings  have  become  alienated  from  God 
and  religion,  by  worldly  pursuits  and  a  false  philosophy,  if  they 
could  n;verse  the  course  of  their  experience,  and  become  ''  as 
little  children  "  again  ! 

There  is,  in  the  character  of  every  eminently  good  man  an 
affectionate  sweetness  of  temper  not  to  be  soured  by  injury,  a 
simplicity  whicli  seeks  no  disguise,  a  charity  which  "  thinketh 
no  evil,"  and  a  fearlessness  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  These 
carry  with  them  the  charm  of  a  childlike  purity  and  innocence, 
and  they  spring  from  no  other  root  but  piety.  Let  this  then  be 
instilled  into  the  mind  before  the  acetous  fermentation  takes 
place  among  the  passions,  and  it  will  preserve  the  soul  in  its  in- 
fantine sweetness.  But  by  no  instrumentality  can  this  be  so  well 
effected  as  by  that  of  a  mother's  love.  A  niother'slove,  and  the 
spirit  of  piety !  O,  they  are  the  sweetest,  purest,  brightest, 
mightiest  of  those  messengers  which  God  commissions  and  sends 
to  accomplish  his  purposes  of  mercy  here  on  earth  ;  and  if  any 
thing  can,  surely  their  united  influence  must  win  the  wayward 
soul  oi  man  for  that  happy  world  whence  they  descended. 
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The  wretch,  who  has  had  their  sweet  influence,  like  the 
breath  of  Heaven,  shed  over  his  childhood,  and  who  has  made 
himself  strong  enough  to  Qvercome  it,  is  a  reprobate,  abandoned, 
doomed,  accursed  of  God.  I  have  never  yet  seen  such  a  man, 
and  I  would  hope  that  no  such  instance  of  depravity  can  be 
found.  On  the  other  hand  1  may  ask,  confident  of  a  faTorable 
answer  from  a  thousand  grateful  tongues,  who  has  not  been  re- 
chimed  from  the  verge  of  guilt,  animated  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger, and  supported  in  the  hour  of  affliction  by  a  mother*s  coun- 
sel, a  mother's  example,  and  a  mother's  prayers ;  and  who,  while 
bending  in  sad  but  fond  recollection  over  a  mother's  tomb,  has 
not  sensibly  felt  the  heavenward  attraction  of  a  mother's  spirit, 
as  his  thoughts  attempted  to  trace  the  path  by  which  it  soared 
away  beyond  mortal  vision  when  it  left  the  world? 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  sensible  and  pious  women  confined 
to  those  who  are  placed  by  nature  under  their  own  particular 
charge.  A  deep  but  unostentatious  sense  of  religion,  added  to 
the  domestic  virtues,  imparts  to  the  person  and  conduct  of  wo- 
man a  grace  and  dignity  which  surpass  all  her  other  charms,  and 
repel  not  merely  from  her  presence,  but  from  the  circle  of  h^ 
influence,  whatever  is  unseemly  and  improper. 

We  have,  all  of  us,  duties  to  discharge  which  respect  the  fu- 
ture. Our  circumstances  are  rapidly  changing.  As  wealth  in- 
creases, our  dangers  as  well  as  our  advantages  will  increase  with 
it.  The  follies  and  vices  of  what  is  called  fashionable  life,  are 
migrating  along  with  the  tide  of  wealth  and  population,  from  the 
east  towards  the  west.  Should  I  disguise  the  fact  that  in  these 
things  the  fair  sex  usually  take  the  lead  ?  Fashion,  in  some  of 
our  eastern  cities,  has  already  established  her  reign  of  terror, 
and  set  up  her  Juggernaut.  She  applies  instruments  of  torture 
to  the  bodies  of  her  victims,  by  which  they  are  compressed  to 
the  form  of  a  wasp  ;  and  thus  deformed,  heart  and  lungs,  and 
other  vital  organs  literally  crushed  within  them,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  devoid  of  every  com- 
fort. Physicians,  moralists,  philanthropists  and  divines  have  re- 
monstrated, and  petitioned,  and  entreated,  but  in  vain.  The 
cruel  power  is  inexorable.  Now,  I  know  of  no  means  of  pre- 
venting her  horrible  dominion  from  extending  over  us,  so  likely 
to  succeed,  as  by  giving  to  our  young  females  a  pious  education. 
Enlightened  piety  raises  the  mind  and  character  of  women  above 
the  frivolity  and  inanity,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  fashion,  that 
bloody  Moloch  to  which  so  many  young  lives  are  sacrificed,  is 
indebted  for  all  that  influence  which  support  her  cruel  and  re- 
morseless reign.  To  escape  with  their  rising  families  from  un- 
der her  dominion  was  the  principal  motive  which  induced  aome 
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of  us  to  migrate  hither.  But  the  attempt  to  fly  was  vain.  The 
gilded  banner  of  the  fantastic  power  is  borne  after  us.  You  may 
see  it  unfolded  and  floating  in  the  breeze.  Here  we  must  re- 
sist or  die.  And  ladies  !  in  this  holy  war,  you  must  lead  the 
van. 

A  devotion  to  the  theatre  and  the  ball  room,  with  the  frivol- 
ities of  dress,  and  visiting,  and  gossip,  and  a  thousand  other  ex- 
cesses which  constitute  the  life  and  employment  of  fashionable 
people,  are  on  all  accounts,  to  be  coodemned  and  deplored,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young ; 
unsettling  their  moral  principles,  rendering  them  light  and  vain, 
devoid  of  energy,  and  open  to  every  temptation.  And,  as  the 
fair  sex  are  the  first  to  sufier  the  sad  effects  of  fashionable  dissi- 
pation ;  so  their  influence  can  only  prevent  it. 

Let  them,  then,  despising  the  life  of  a  butterfly,  aspire  to 
what  is  great  and  noble  and  worthy  their  rational  and  immortal 
nature  ;  let  them  consider  their  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
as  beings  entrusted  by  Heaven  with  an  influence  to  be  exerted 
in  forming  the  character,  and  consequently  deciding  the  fate  of 
of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  let  them  be  assured  that  their  own 
personal  happiness  and  the  esteem  of  those  of  our  sex ;  whose 
esteem  is  worthy  their  regard,  will  be  secured  and  augmented 
in  proportion  to  their  fidelity  to  the  high  and  important  trust. 
Let  every  mother  know  that,  by  teaching  her  children  piety  to- 
wards God,  she  lays,  in  their  minds,  the  surest  foundation  for 
another  virtue  of  which  she  herself  is  the  beloved  object — piety 
to  parents :  and  let  every  daughter  know,  that  all  men,  who  are 
not  libertine  in  principle,  honor  and  respect  these  virtues  as  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  sex.  Let  these  things,  I  say,  be  well 
understood  and  zealously  practised,  and  the  results,  as  it  res- 
pects common  education,  will  be  glorious  and  happy  :  for  then, 
every  household  through  the  land  will  become  a  school  of  virtue 
and  a  dwelling  place  of  delight. 


FEMALE  INSTRUCTION  SHOULD  BE  THOROUGH. 

In  the  last  annunl  catalogue  and  circular  of  the  Buffalo  Fe- 
male Seminary — Mr  John  S.  Brown,  Principal — we  find  the 
following  sentiments.  They  are  as  applicable  to  the  state  of 
things  almost  every  where  else  as  in  Bufialo,  and  to  the  educa- 
tion of  males,  as  to  that  of  females. 

'  We  request  no  parent  or  guardian  to  place  a  pupil  under  our 
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• 

tAte,  till  he  is  satisfied  with  our  qualifications  as  teachers,  and 
with  the  character  of  our  school.  If  after  personal  and  careful 
examination,  the  school  is  thought  worthy  of  patronage,  we  de- 
sire that  pupils  should  remain  with  us  a  series  of  terms,  at  least 
so  that  we  may  leave  a  good  and  permanent  impression  upon 
the  mind.  Oood  mental  habits  must  be  formed,  a  systematic 
course  most  be  pursued,  or  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. Such  habits  can  never  be  formed  by  a  frequent  change  of 
schools  or  of  books. 

'  By  all  means  let  parents  be  as  careful  as  they  can  in  the  se- 
lection of  teachers ;  let  them  look  well  to  their  mental  and  moral 
qualificaticHis ;  then  let  those  who  are  selected  to  guide  and  to 
educate  feel  their  responsibility;  feel  that  parents  are  looking  to 
them  and  to  them  alone  for  the  education  of  their  daughters. 
They  will  then  feel  that  they  have  a  trust  to  execute ;  a  trust  the 
noblest  that  can  be  committed  to  them  ;  and  if  they  are  worthy 
the  name  of  teachers,  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  perfect  what 
is  entrusted  to  their  hands. 

*  We  are  confident  that  the  chances  of  a  good  education  would 
be  increased  in  a  ten-fold  proportion,  if  the  parents,  with  all 
frankness,  would  say  to  the  instructor ; — **  I  commit  my  daugh- 
ter to  you  ;  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  her  thorough  edu- 
cation ;  I  shall  send  her  regularly  and  punctually,  and  you  must 
not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  her  parents." 

'  We  make  these  remarks,  that  our  pafrons  may  distinctly  un- 
derstand that  we  make  no  promise  ;  that  we  do  not  even  hint 
that  we  can  do  much  to  educate  a  pupil  in  one  or  two  terms. 
To  educate  mind,  to  fit  it  for  strong  and  energetic  action,  re- 
quires the  discipline  and  training  of  years.  All  we  promise,  and 
all  we  can  promise  is  that  no  efforts  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part 
to  EDUCATE  those  placed  under  our  care.  But  to  do  this,  we 
must  have  time  to  go  over  inch  by  inch,  and  foot  by  foot,  every 
part  of  the  field  we  intend  to  cultivate.  Parents  must  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  harvest. 

'  We  say  once  for  all,  that  whatever  branch  is  taken  up  wfll 
be  prosecuted  till  the  pupil  understands  it.  If  in  Arithmetic, 
Emerson's  second  part  for  instance,  be  commenced,  it  cannot  be 
relinquished  till  the  pupil  is  able  to  do,  and  explain  every  exam- 
ple in  the  work.  And  so  of  other  books.  Hence  parents  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  their  children  are  kept  long  in  one  book. 
If  a  pupil  leaves  a  study  before  she  becomes  master  of  it,  let  the 
parents  call  us,  not  the  child,  to  an  account.' 

The  following  regulation  of  the  school  looks  also  like  being  in 
earnest 

*  Young  ladies  will  be  required  to  keep  a  daily  journal.     In 
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these  jouraals  they  wiH  be  required  to  write  freely,  and  without 
reserve,  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  pasnng  events,  abstracts  of 
books  read,  criticisms,  &c.  &c.  Composition  will  be  made,  io 
a  good  degree,  a  tost  of  scholarship. — Drawing  will  receive  par- 
ticular attention/ 

What  is  said,  thus  far,  refers  to  the  higher  or  academical  de* 
partment  of  the  school.  We  now  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  primary  department. 

^  We  should  like  much  to  commence  the  school  education  of 
the  pupil  and  carry  it  through.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  pursue  as 
systematic  a  course  as  possible,  consistent  with  that  variety  and 
change  which  is  necessary  in  a  school  composed  of  children. 
The  three  things,  Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining,  will  be 
most  thoroughly  taught.  We  shall  spare  no  pains  on  these 
branches. 

*  Neither  pen,  paper  or  ink  will  be  used  in  this  department. 
Each  child  will  have  a  daily  exercise  on  the  slate,  till  letters, 
words  and  sentences  can  be  fairly  and  legiUy  written.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  branches,  there  will  be  oral  instruction  given  on 
various  subjects.' 

What,  no  pen,  paper  or  ink,  in  teaching  these  three  funda- 
mentally important  branches !  And  worse  than  this — none  in 
the  school  room !  Pray,  how  can  pupils  be  kept  out  of  mischief, 
without  being  furnished  with  every  facility  for  spilling  ink  !  B^t 
the  slate,  and  oral  instruction  are  substituted,  and — ^seriously-— 
they  are  far  better.     But  again. 

*  We  urge  upon  parents  the  necessity  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren punctually.  If  pupils  are  detained  for  any  reason,  we  hope 
that  parents  will  always  send  an  excuse.  If  they  do  not,  we 
shall  feel  obliged  in  all  imtances,  to  call  and  ascertain  the  cause 
of  their  detention.  Let  parents  be  responsible  for  punctual  at- 
tendance term  after  term,  and  we  will  be  responsible  for  the  sat- 
isfactory progress  of  all  committed  to  our  care.' 

The  following  suggestion  is  more  important,  it  seems  to  us, 
than  most  peopfe  are  aware.  If  duly  attended  to,  it  would  re- 
suit  in  very  great  good  ;  and  among  its  happy  effects,  it  would 
prevent  the  necessity — real  or  supposed^of  public  exhibitions, 
examinations,  quarter  days,  &c. ;  always  as  we  believe,  perni- 
cious. 

'  One  thing  more.     We  ask  parents  and  those  interested  in 
education,  to  call  upon  us.     Calls  will  not  at  all  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  the  school.     The  presence  of  our  patrons  will  en- 
rage both  teachers  and  scholars.' 
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EXAMPLE  OF  MATERNAL  EDUCATION. 

[Thb  following  is  from  that  excellent  little  work,  '  The  Con- 
trast/ published  by  Whipple  &  Damrell,  of  this  city,  and  noticed 
in  a  former  number.] 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  almost  an  impossibility,^— 
though  there  are  striking  instances  to  the  contrary, — for  mothers 
to  retain  their  influence  and  authority  over  a  family  of  boys. 
Many  a  widowed  mother  gives  up  in  despair,  without  a  trial, 
and  either  lets  them  run  heedlessly  to  ruin,  or  calls  in  the  aid 
of  unfeeling  task-masters.  O,  mothers !  delegate  not  to  others 
the  duties  which  God  has  given  you  to  perform !  Watch  over 
your  boys  with  firmness  and  resolution.  Do  not,  for  a  moment, 
feel  that  your  responsibility  is  weakened  by  your  sex.  Who  but 
a  mother  can  guard  her  offspring  from  those  heart-breaking  mor- 
tifications which  often  blight  the  young  mind, — from  that  feel- 
ing of  injustice  and  misconception  which  often  renders  a  noble 
and  generous  spirited  boy  reckless?  Who  cannot  recollect  in- 
stances of  the  kind,  which  fell  under  their  observation  when 
young,  that  in  maturer  years  they  may  wail  over?  It  is  true, 
there  may  be  a  hard  strife  with  many  a  widowed  mother,  to  sup- 
ply her  children  with  food ;  but  God  has  graciously  provided, 
that  his  teachings  shall  be  ^'  without  price  J^  The  day  may  be 
spent  in  toil  and  labor ;  but  the  mother,  who  lays  her  weary 
head  upon  the  pillow,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  sleep,  awakes 
bright  and  refreshed  in  the  morning.  There  are  lessons  of  trust 
and  confidence,  of  love  to  God  and  our  fellow-men,  which  come 
with  the  light  of  day,  ond  which  may  flow  from  the  mother's 
lips  without  an  effort.  How  sweet,  how  holy,  is  the  awakening 
expression  of  childhood  !  How  joyous  the  eye  looks  oiit  from 
its  silken  eyelid  !  How  fragrant  is  its  early  breath, — how  soft 
its  dimpled  cheek !  Mothers,  lose  not  these  precious  moments. 
They  are  given  by  the  Creator. 

There  is  a  wise  arrangement  of  time,  which  insures  the  pow- 
er of  accomplishing  a  great  deal  in  a  day.  Many  an  active  house- 
wife, who  labors  early  and  late,  accomplishes  much  less  than  she 
would  otherwise  do,  for  the  want  of  method.  If  every  hour  has 
its  appropriate  employment,  and  one  general  system  presides 
over  the  whole, — not  with  slavish  exactness,  but  with  prevailing 
order, — her  task  will  be  greatly  lightened.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend Mrs  Colman's  method  as  an  exact  pattern  to  any  one,  be- 
cause all  have  appropriate  duties ;  but  we  dp  commend  her 
principle  of  order.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  mothers  in  a 
similar  situation,  to  give  a  general  outline. 
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It  was  her  custom  to  rise  early  in  the  mornings  both  winter 
and  summer.  She  was  no  philosopher,  an4  had  never  made  a 
calculation  similar  to  Franklin's/of  how  much  ti  e  might  be 
saved  by  early  rising ;  but  her*s  was  practical  wisdom,  and  she 
gained  in  summer  nearly  a  third  more  of  time  than  others  usur 
ally  do.  As  soon  as  the  beds  were  vacated,  the  windows  werQ 
thrown  open,  the  bed-clothes  put  to  air,  and  all  seemed  to  wel- 
come the  light  and  sun  of  heaven.  It  was  a  practice  she  rec- 
ommended as  peculiarly  beneficial  to  health.  Then  came  the 
hour  of  breakfast.  It  had  been  a  doubt  in  her  own  mind,  whether 
the  morning  prayer  should  not  precede  it;  but  observation 
had  confirmed  her  in  the  idea  that  there  was  a  looking  forward 
with  impatience  to  this  pleasant  repast.     She  was  indulgent  to 

f>oor  human  nature.  While  at  breakfast,  she  often  related  some 
ittle  anecdote,  which  had  a  tendency  to  animate  the  good  res- 
olutions of  her  youthful  auditors.  Sometimes  it  was  her  own 
ample  observations  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  which  directed 
the  birds  of  the  air  where  to  procure  their  breakfast,  and  upon 
the  instincts  of  animals.  Ail  the  children  had  something  to  re- 
late. One  had  a  surprising  account  of  a  little  community  of 
ants  he  had  watched ;  another  amusingly  blended  instinct  and 
reason  ;  and  the  youngest  boy  said  he  knew  an  old  man,  who 
always  went,  as  regularly  as  the  clock  struck  one,  to  get  his  din-^ 
ner.  All  had  its  effect,  in  giving  thought  and  harmony  to  the 
scene.  And  the  little  miststkes  were  not  the  least  pleasant  part 
of  the  conversation. 

The  hour  of  meals  Mrs  Colman  called  her  leisure  time ;  and 
it  was  her  study  to  fill  up  leisure  with  something  useful.  When 
breakfast  was  over,  the  mother  took  her  Bible.  "  Who,''  she 
asked,  "  has  committed  a  verse  to  memory?*'  There  was  seldom 
any  one  found  deficient.  If  they  were,  no  observation  was  made 
upon  it, — no  severe  reproof.  She  wished  them  all  to  consider 
this  little  exercise  as  a  privilege,  not  a  task.  Each  one  gave  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  verse  he  selected.  Their  annotations 
were  certainly  not  as  profound  as  those  of  some  writers ;  but 
they  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and  gradually  prepared  their 
young  minds  for  the  simple,  fervent  and  short  prayer  which 
closed  the  morning  exercise.  It  was  a  prayer  of  thanks  rather 
than  petitions.  These  last  were  usually  included  in  one  short 
sentence:  '' Continue  to  us  our  present  blessings,  and  give  us 
the  power  of  loving  thee  more  and  serving  thee  more." 

The  children,  though  boys,  had  their  household  duties  to 
perform.  One  brought  water  for  his  mother ;  another  cut  and 
split  her  wood ;  till  had  their  active  and  important  employments; 
all  felt  that  they  were  parts  in  the  machinery  of  the  whola. 
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When  the  hour  for  school  arrived,  and  the  boys,  with  their  satch* 
els  on  their  backs, — not  '^  creeping  like  snails,"  as  our  immortal 
poet  hath  it,  but  bounding  over  the  greensward, — pursued  their 
way  to  the  schoolhouse.  Then  came  the  mother*s  hour  of  labor ; 
and  with  it  all  the  active  domestic  duties.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
the  necessary  employments  of  washing  or  ironing;  for  all  had 
their  turn.  Perhaps  brightening  her  saucepans ;  or  something 
else  of  the  never-ending  routine  of  woman's  work.  All  was 
attended  to,  all  arranged  in  the  best  order,  and  all  done  with 
that  cheerful  spirit  which  makes  labor  light 

After  school,  the  boys'  time  was  their  own.  It  might  be 
spent  in  playing  at  bat  and  ball,  cricket,  hop-frog,  or  in  blowing 
bubbles,  if  they  pleased.  They  were  not  obliged  to  render  any 
account  of  that  hour  from  twelve  to  one,  which  last  was  the  din- 
ner hour ;  but  they  were  encouraged  to  do  it,  when  they  all  col- 
lected around  the  family  board.  JVJrs  Colman  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  country,  with  her  brothers,  and  she  knew  more  of  fly- 
ing kites,  and  making  balls  for  their  bats,  than  she  knew  about 
their  grammar  or  arithmetic.  Her  opinion  on  many  of  these 
subjects  was  important  to  them.  Amidst  all  her  occupations, 
she  now  and  then  found  leisure  to  assist  them  in  covering  their 
kites,  in  making  their  balls,  and  thereby  swelling  the  conse- 
quence  of  woman's  department. 

School  in  the  afternoon  again  summoned  the  busy  little  ur- 
chins; and  then,  after  the  dinner  table  was  cleared  away,  th^ 
room  swept,  and  her  own  always  appropriate  dress  changed  for 
the  afternoon,  came  what  is  more  strictly  termed  woman's  work. 
What  numbers  of  socks  to  be  mended  !  How  many  rents  to  be 
repaired,  seams  to  be  let  out,  pantaloons  to  be  lengthened,  and 
every  garment  turned  to  the  best  account !  It  is  a  wearisome 
piece  of  work  this,  to  the  housewife,  making  old  clothes  look 
*^  amaist  as  weeKs  the  new,"  unless  the  heart  is  in  it ;  and  then 
how  cheerfully  it  goes  on  ! 

After  an  early  supper,  came  a  walk  for  the  mother,  with  her 
boys  literally  round  her, — one  by  her  side,  the  others  before  or 
behind.  Sometimes  their  walk  was  on  errands  of  business, 
sometimes  merely  pleasure  ;  but  all  full  of  life-giving  health  and 
activity.  The  summer  evenings  are  short;  but  O,  the  delight 
of  the  lonff  winter  evenings,  when  they  all  gathered  round  the 
table,  by  the  light  of  one  little,  flickering,  teJIow  candle !  Mrs 
Colman  usually  gave  up  the  candle  to  the  children,  and  took 
her  knitting- work.  It  was  no  waste  of  time  ;  her  knitting  and 
conversation  grew  together ;  and  little  George  at  last  took  to 
knitting,  too,  and  sat  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  with  the  gentle, 
loving  spirit  of  a  girl. 
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After  the  evening  religious  services  were  performed,  the 
children  went  to  bed,  and  were  soon  locked  in  sleep.  And  the 
mother, — what  was  now  her  occupation  ?  To  examine  her 
boys'  clothes,  and  see  that  they  were  in  order  for  the  next  day ; 
to  wash  the  spots  from  tlieir  woollen  garments ;  to  go  through 
the  arduous  duty  of  inspection  and  repair,  where  ingenuity  and 
industry  are  to  supply  the  place  of  materials.  Nobody  under- 
stood better  the  use  of  a  '^  stitch  in  time ;"  and  no  garment  was 
ever  lost  by  want  of  attention.  These  duties  often  carried  her 
late  into  the  night ;  and  the  light  of  her  little  candle  often  ex- 
pired, before  her  hour  of  sleep  came.  But  her  occupation  was 
one  which  left  her  thoughts  free ;  and  who  shall  say  what  in- 
cense they  carried  towards  heaven? 

Was  this  a  day  of  the  mother's  life?*^  It  is  only  an  outline. 
How  much  remains  untold, — how  much  of  warning,  of  tender 
solicitude,  of  maternal  soothing  for  the  aching  head !  Who 
that  has  travelled  the  long  life  of  toil  and  disappointment,  has 
not  sighed  to  lay  his  head  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  become  again 
a  little  child? 

We  have  given  this  imperfect  (sketch,  because  we  think  ev- 
ery mother  in  this  land  of  blessings  has  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing as  much.  Mrs  Colman  was  Bible-taught,  and  taught 
her  children  from  the  Bible. 

She  did  not  narro^v  this  sphere  of  teaching  to  the  letter  of 
the  book  ;  but  she  sought  out  its  sense  and  spirit.  She  taught 
her  children,  that  out  of  the  first  great  command,  of  love  to 
God,  grew  that  of  love  to  our  neighbor  ;  spoke  of  the  duties  they 
owed  their  fellow-men  ;  enforced  the  gratitude  they  ought  to  feel 
for  the  protection  they  received  from  the  government  and  the 
community  ;  for  the  laws  that  guarded  their  lives ;  for  the  vol- 
untary associations  that  were  formed  by  individuals  for  the  good 
of  the  whole ;  for  the  proper  cpercion  of  the  vicious ;  for  state- 
prisons,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums  and  almshouses.  ''  Remem- 
ber,"  said  she,  ^Hhat  though  some  of  these  regulations  may  press 
hard  upon  individuals,  they  are  formed  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Never,  my  boys,  suffer  yourselves  to  be  excited  by  factious  spir- 
its, who  clamor  forth  their  wrongs,  forgetful  of  the  advantages 
they  are  daily  receiving.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  duty  you  owe 
your  country  ;  consider  her  as  your  second  mother,  and  bear  her 
always  on  your  heart.  Every  one  may  do  something  for  the 
support  of  the  community.  Cheerfully  give  your  money,  if  you 
are  rich ;  and  if  you  are  poor,  your  labor." 
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ERRORS  IN  FAMILY  EDUCATION. 

The  ruin  of  children  by  grandparents  is  proverbial.  They 
sympathijse  with  them  too  much,  when  any  little  disaster  b  fa  Is 
them.  They  pity  them  when  the  parent  has  punished  them, 
and  sometimes  manifest  their  pity  in  the  presenoe  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  help  them,  when  it  would  be  far  better  that  they 
should  help  themselves  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  when  it  is  a  part  of 
the  parent's  plan  that  they  should  help  themselves.  They  give 
them  white  bread  when  the  parent  prefers  they  should  have  brown ; 
butter  when  the  parent  prefers  molasses  ;  a  luncheon  when  the 
parent  prefers  they  should  wait  for  dinner ;  and  kisses,  when 
the  parent,  as  a  punishment,  wishes  them  to  keep  them  for  a  time, 
at  a  distance.  Hard  hearted  parents !  many  a  grandmother  has 
thought,  if  she  did  not  say  it ;  a&d  so  has  given  the  poor  thing,  by 
stealth,  some  plums,  or  sweetmeats,  though  in  other  instan- 
ces, when  the  humor  was  otherwise,  she  would  complain  most 
bitterly,  of  parental  indulgence,  and  only  wish  the  children  were 
hers  that  she  might  flog  them  at  her  leisure ;  at  least,  till  her 
temper  had  time  to  cool. 

But  why  this  almost  universal  conflict  of  parents  and  grand- 
parents, in  the  government  and  management  of  children?  Is  it 
that  the  latter  are  maliciously  disposed  ?  Is  it  that  they  are  ob- 
stinate? Is  it  that  they  are,  in  every  instance,  unfitted  by  their 
age  for  the  management  of  the  young  ?  Is  it  that  they  feel  less 
r^ard  for  the  reputation  and  usefulness  and  happiness  of  grand- 
children ? 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  either  of  these,  or  ^he  union  of  any  or 
all  of  them.  We  believe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  an  individual 
is  quite  as  fit  to  govern  and  manage  children  at  the  age  when 
the  author  of  his  nature  intended  he  should  become  a  grand- 
parent, as  at  any  other.  Or,  rather,  we  believe  that  his  accu- 
mulated experience,  in  managing  his  own  children,  has  fitted 
him  to  aid  them  in  their  new  task,  in  a  way  which,  considering 
their  own  want  of  experience,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
them.  In  short,  we  consider  the  influence  of  both  as  indispen- 
sable— the  grandparent  and  the  parent. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  managing  a  Jfamily  of  children — after  having  just 
acquired  the  art  of  disciplining  and  educating — we  are  to  lay 
aside  that  experience  as  useless?  True,  the  younger  members 
of  our  families,  where  a  family  is  large,  do  not  get  through  our 
hands  in  exactly  twenty  years ;  but,  in  general,  the  principal 
part  of  parental  labor  in  governing  children;  as  commonly  ap- 
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plied,  is  over  at  about  the  age  of  fifty.  At  this  period,  every 
sensible  parent  has  acquired  a  fund  of  information — to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  tact  in  applying  it — which  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  longer,  till  he  begins  to  descend  to  his  second  childhood, 
would  be  exceedingly  valuable.  Is  this  to  be  thrown  away  ? 
Can  it  be  right  to  suffer  it  to  be  thrown  away  ?  Yet  thrown 
away  it  must  be,  generally  speaking,  if  the  individual  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  education  of  his  grandchildren.  We  except, 
of  course,  the  cases  where  aged  people  adopt  a  c  i  d  or  two 
from  other  families,  or  from  the  streets. 

If  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned  in  relation  to  this  subject 
from  the  fact  that  the  patriarch  Joseph  assisted  in  the  education 
of  his  grandchildren,  and  from  the  fact  little  less  obvious  that 
Jacob  and  other  patriarchs  co-operated  with  their  sons,  as  long 
as  they  jived  under  the  same  roof  with  them,  in  the  management 
of  their  descendants;  still,  is  there  nothing  to  be  learned  from 
the  nature  of  the  case?  If  a  person  has  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  thirty  years  in  learning  a  trade,  and  is  now  just  fitted  to 
practise  the  employment  with  skill,  is  it  right  for  him  to  throw 
it  aside,  and  do  nothing  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  a  waste?  What 
sort  of  wisdom  would  it  be,  in  a  community,  to  employ  appren- 
tices only,  and  utterly  refuse  or  set  aside  master  workmen?  But 
how  much  greater  is  the  wisdom  of  that  community  which  re- 
fuses the  services  of  grandparents,  in  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren !     Yet  such,  in  effect,  is  the  wisdom  of  our  own. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  this  reasoning  is,  that  the  grand- 
parents seldom  concur  with  the  parents  in  regard  to  the  proper 
methods  of  management  and  gpvernment ;  and  that  they  thus 
do  more  of  harm  than  good  by  their  attempts  to  render  assis- 
tance. This,  however,  is  only  to  repeat  a  fact  so  well  known 
that  it  has  long  ago  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  which  we  commenced  the  present  article.  The 
question  is,  whether  this  want  of  concurrence  is  necessary  ;  and 
whether  parents  and  grandparents  may  not  be  led  to  act  in  har- 
mony. If  they  cannot,  then  the  objection  has  weight.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  can. 

It  is  said  that  the  grandparent  is  apt  to  set  up  his  own  judg- 
ment and  skill  aa  superior  to  that  of  the  parent.  To  this  we 
reply,  that  this  is  seldom  if  ever  dpne  until  the  parent  has  set 
himself  above  the  grandparent.  Bring  us  an  instance  in  which 
the  parent  has  been  accustomed  to  consult  the  grandparent 
from  the  very  first,  and  to  make  him  a  distinguished  member — 
the  president — of  a  board  of  education  for  the  household,  whose 
council  meetings  are  held  daily  ; — ^bring  us  an  instance,  we  say, 
in  which  the  elder  members  of  this  family  board  have  greatly 
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transcended  their  powers,  as  a  thing  of  daily  habit,  and  we  will 
consent  to  give  up  our  opinion  at  once.  It  is  because  we  first 
shut  them  out  of  our  councils,  that  they  hold  a  conclave  of  their 
own  ;  or  what  is  just  the  same  thing,  are  governed  in  their  man- 
agement of  our  children,  whenever  they  come  in  contact  with 
them,  by  different  views  from  those  which  actuate  us,  their 
more  immediate  parents. 

Philosophers  say  that  the  love  of  grandparents  for  grand- 
children is  almost  as  intense  as  their  love  for  their  oWn  children 
ever  was ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  arbitrary  practices  of  so- 
ciety which  so  often  separate  the  young  from  the  old.  For  are 
they  not  thus  separated,  as  a  general  fact?  Is  it  common  for 
an  aged  pair,  from  fifty  to  seventy  or  eighty,  to  live  in  the  fami- 
lies of  their  descendants — and  to  eat,  drink,  and  converse  with 
them  from  day  to  day,  in  the  most  familiar  manner?  Is  it  not 
said  either  that  the  old  dislike  the  noise  of  childhood,  or  that 
they  ruin  children  by  indulgence? — both  of  which,  however,  are 
natural  effects  of  the  same  cause. 

Did  young  parents  rejoice  that  their  aged  parents  are  still  liv- 
ing to  assist  them,  by  their  accumulated  experience,  in  the  im- 
portant duties  which  now  begin  to  devolve  upon  them ;  and  did 
they  avail  themselves,  with  eagerness,  of  their  advice,  and,  at 
times  of  their  assistance — were  they,  in  short,  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  with  them  from  day  to  day,  in  deliberating  on  the 
various  points  in  relation  to  the  child's  management,  what  an 
effect  it  would  have  on  its  conduct  and  character?  *  What- 
ever is  best  administered  is  best,'  lis  at  least  as  true  in  rela- 
tion to  family  government  as  any  other  ;  and  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  doubt  that  inferior  management,  if  co-operated  in, 
is  better  than  a  superior  course  or  mode  of  management  about 
which  there  is  disagreement  of  opinion,  and  consequently  incon- 
sistency of  practice. 

To  illustrate  our  views  by  a  few  examples.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  aged  grandparents  might  have  doubts  of  the  util- 
ity of  a  child's  playing  in  the  open  air,  in  the  piazza  or  door 
yard,  without  a  hat  on,  while  the  parents  might  wish  to  have  it 
do  so  ;  and  might  be  able  to  justify  the  practice  on  the  author- 
ity of  a  judicious  medical  adviser.  But  if  not  apprised  of  the 
existence  of  a  medical  prescription  of  this  kind,  nothing  would 
be  more  natural  than  for  the  aged  grandmother,  in  the  over- 
flowing of  a  kind  heart,  to  seize  every  opportunity,  in  the  ab-^ 
sence  of  its  immediate  parents,  to  put  on  a  thick  heavy  hat.  As 
a  consequence,  not  only  the  plan  of  the  physician  would  be 
defeated,  but  the  child's  head  might  be  kept  hot,  perhaps  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  an  hour  or  two  \  after  which  the  hat  is 
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taken  off  by  the  father  or  mother,  and  he  is  sent  out,  just  at 
evening  when  the  dew  is  beginning  to  fall,  or  a  damp  south 
wind  to  arise,  to  play  without  a  hat,  and  perhaps  to  take  a  cold, 
whose  effects,  in  the  end,  may  cost  him  his  life. 

Or  the  child  may  be  troubled  with  a  complaint  which  renders 
it  necessary  for  the  physician  to  prohibit,  for  a  short  time,  the 
use  of  butter,  as  well  as  the  use  of  all  food  between  his  regular 
meals.  Of  this  prohibition  the  good  grandmother  knows  noth- 
ing. She  only  observes  that  the  poor  child  eats  dry  bread,  and 
in  the  exuberance  of  her  love  and  pity,  she  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  give  him  a  nice  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  She  thus, 
at  a  single  blow,  transgresses  both  rules  of  the  physician ;  and  not 
only  defeats  his  purpose,  but  leads  him  to  consider  the  disease 
obstinate,  and  instead  of  pursuing  nature's  plan  any  longer,  to 
take  the  disease  out  of  nature's  hands,  and  unnecessarily  expose 
the  child's  system  to  the  action  of  poisonous  drugs  and  medi- 
cines. 

Perhaps  these  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  what  we  mean ; 
though  they  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  How  much  bet- 
ter would  it  be,  that  the  grandparents  should  understand,  and 
have  an  opportunity — to  say  the  least^-of  co-operating  in  the 
general  plan  for  the  management  of  the  child !  Is  there  one 
grandmother  in  a  hundred,  who,  in  the  cases  we  have  mention- 
ed, would  counteract  the  united  efforts  of  parents  and  physician? 
What  motive  has  she  to  injure  the  child?  And  what  reason 
has  she  to  be  obstinate?  Does  she  not  love  the  child,  and  seek 
its  best  good,  according  to  her  own  judgment  of  the  case? 

What  is  wanted — we  repeat  it— is  that  parents  and  grandpa- 
rents should  co-operate  in  the  work  of  education.  It  should  be 
the  leading  business  of  both.  At  present  the  education  of  chil- 
dren is  made  a  very  small  and  unimportant  concern.  They  are 
dressed  in  the  morning — by  whom,  and  how?  Sometimes  by 
the  parent ;  sometimes  by  a  hireling  ;  sometimes  well,  and  some- 
times ill ;  usually  however,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  and 
the  parents'  convenience.  One  advantage  to  be  hoped  from 
the  co-operation  of  grandmothers  with  mothers  in  the  work  of 
education,  is  a  check  to  certain  pernicious  modes  of  torture 
which  prevail,  and  which  are  so  fashionable  that  most  young  moth- 
ers have  not  moral  courage  enough  to  oppose  them. 

But  we  are  wandering ;  let  us  return.  Children  we  say  are 
dressed  according  to  fashion.  They  are  then  breakfasted  accor- 
ding to  fashion,  modified  by  convenience.  Next  they  are  sent 
to  school,  according  to  fashion.  There  is  no  thought — no  anx- 
iety about  it,  nor  about  the  other  things  of  which  their  lives  are 
made  up.     All  is  a  heartless  routine ;  and  if  it  is  not  a  monoto- 
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DOUB  one,  it  is  because  we  cannot  make  it  so.  We  are  fuUy 
employed — head,  heart  and  hands — ^about  that  which  we  deem 
more  important  than  laying  plans  for  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, or  attempting  to  carry  those  plans  into  execution. 

Let  the  customs,  in  this  respect,  be  changed.  Let  Christian- 
ity be  applied  to  the  regulation  of  our  families.  Let  provision 
be  made  for  training  up  our  children,  not  for  ourselves,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  God.  Let  every  thing  else,  in  our  arrange- 
ment, our  business,  our  very  diversion?,  all  tend  to  this.  On 
this  let  our  first  thoughts  of  the  morning,  next  to  our  thoughts 
of  God,  be  fully  employed.  Let  the  '  council '  be  often  called  to 
consult  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  Young  parents,  of  twen* 
ty,  twentyfive  or  thirty — nay,  of  forty,  even — who  have  not  yet 
perceived  any  want  of  counsel  and  co-operation,  have  never  yet 
felt  as  they  ought,  their  responsibilities. 

How  shall  the  child  be  educated  physically?  What  is  best  in 
r^ard  to  his  air,  dress,  temperature,  exercise,  food,  sleep,  &c.? 
Every  article  of  food  he  eats^  every  garment  he  wears,  his  bed 
clothing,  the  quantitiesof  all  these — and  a  thousi^nd  things  we  can- 
not now  name,  demand  attentive  consideration.  His  compan- 
ions, at  home  and  at  school ;  his  books  ;  his  pictures ;  his  les- 
sons ;  his  exercises ;  his  recreationsr— are  not  these  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  news  from  Spain,  from  London,  or  even  from 
Washington?  Are  they  not  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  last 
novel,  the  last  public  execution,  the  last  marriage,  the  last  se- 
duction, the  last  failure,  the  last  dress  of  Victoria,  the  rise  or  fall 
of  bank  stock,  and  the  last  news  from  Fletcher  the  phrenolo- 
gist? 

We  wonder,  when  we  think  of  it,  what  parents*mean  in  over- 
looking the  vanity  of  their  children.  Here  they  are  consigned 
to  their  care — their  minds  active,  their  bodies  growing,  their 
moral  characters  forming — and  of  what  are  the  materials?  We 
do  not  so  much  care  whether  the  breakfast  consists  of  flesb, 
fish,  soup,  or  bread — though  even  this  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
moment — as  whether  the  mental  and  moral  food  which  is  taken 
be  wholesome.  Who  are  the  persons  at  breakfast  table?  What 
are  their  habits?  Are  they  vulgar,  slovenly,  gluttonous ;  and  are 
they  likely  to  make  the  children  so,  by  their  example?  Is  their 
conversation  slanderous,  abusive,  worldly,  selfish,  polluting?  Is 
it  even  unimproving?  For  we  have  no  right  to  suffer  it  to  be 
so.  We  are  bound  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  Better  our 
children  should  be  solitaries — almost  so — than  to  sit  at  table,  or 
go  to  school,  or  play  with  companions  where  they  will  inevitably 
be  spoiled.  And  yet  if  the  society  about  them  is  what  it  should 
bci  the  more  there  is  of  it — ^to  a  reasonable  extent — the  better. 

34* 
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How  happy  then  the  parents  who  can  control  this  matter !  How 
happy  when  they  can  be  much  in  their  children's  presence  then*- 
selves !  When  this  is  impossible,  however,  how  happy  when 
they  can  leave  their  aged  parents,  with  heads  full  of  practical 
wisdom,  and  hearts  full  of  love,  to  act  in  their  stead?  And  are 
these  aged  and  experienced  teachers  to  be  overlooked,  when  they 
are  so  much  needed?  Is  the  best  school  in  the  world  to  be  va- 
cated, because  we  are  determined  to  place  no  confidence  in  the 
teachers  ? 

For  what  purpose  has  the  Father  of  all  given  to  the  young 
such  an  unconquerable  delight  in  hearing  stories  from  the  old^ 
and  to  the  old  such  an  irrepressible  desire  to  relate  them  to  the 
young?  Is  there  no  meaning  in  all  this?  Are  not  here  our 
teachers,  and  lessons,  and  scholars?  Are  not  the  united  efforts 
of  parents  and  grandparents  the  very  means  which  God  has  de- 
signed for  the  world's  education  ?  Are  there  any  substitutes  for 
it  ?  Has  not  all  our  education — physical,  moral  and  intellect 
tual — hitherto  fallen  so  infinitely  short  of  what  it  should  be,  be- 
cause the  foundation  hos  not  been  properly  laid  in  the  family — 
because  natural  monitors,  teachers  and  professors  have  not  done 
their  duty? 

We  do  not  speak  without  reflection  when  we  say  that  the  val- 
ue of  the  aged  as  teachers — mere  teachers  of  knowledge — in 
conjunction  with  the  efforts  of  parents,  have  never  yet  began  to 
be  estimated  by  the  community  at  large.  It  is  not  long  since 
we  heard  a  lawyer  of  some  distinction  say  that  np  man  was  able 
to  teach  after  he  was  forty  years  old.  Such  a  sentiment  is  quite 
too  common.  Mankind  tend  to  become  what  they  are  taken  to 
be.  The  old  are  taken  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and  good  for 
nothing  they  soon  become.  Let  us  take  them  to  be  our  teach- 
ers sent  down  to  us  from  heaven  as  such,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  they  will  become  so,  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their 
profession. 

It  is  still  objected  that  people,  as  they  grow  old,  whether  pa- 
rents or  grandparents,  do,  after  all,  become  more  indulgent ; 
and  that  the  younger  children  in  a  fiimily  are  not  brought  up 
with  the  same  strictness  as  the  elder.  But  granting  it  were  so, 
it  is  easily  accounted  for ;  and  instead  of  forming  an  objection 
to  the  views  we  entertain,  only  serves  to  confirm  them  and  en- 
hance their  imprrtance. 

The  truth  is  that  young  parents  begin  too  confident  in  them- 
selves, when  they  set  out  in  life.  The  world  grows  wiser  they 
suppose,  and  tkey — wiser  than  those  around  them — are  sure  of 
governing  their  children  better.  They  are  by  no  means  going 
to  have  Uiem  bdiave  as  many  other  children  do.     So  they  go 
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to  work,  and  what  is  wanting  in  real  wisdom,  they  make  up  in 
zeal.*  But  their  zeal  soon  cools  ;  and  after  a  few  years,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  they  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing too  strict  with  their  children,  become  too  indulgent.  But 
this  only  shows  the  necessity  of  grandparents.  Let  these  be 
called  in  to  aid  us,  when  we  set  out.  Let  their  experience  and 
prudence  temper  our  zeal.  It  would  be  the  very  means  of  pre- 
venting our  going  to  the  other  extreme,  that  of  too  much  indul- 
gence, and  is  therefore  .an  argument  in  favor  of  the  very  sys- 
tem of  education  we  are  recommending. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  worthy  judge  of  probate  whom  we 
knew,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  without  the  shadow  of  a 
real  cause,  and  an  inexperienced  '  boy '  appointed,  in  his  stead. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  had  given  the  old  gentleman  a  fund  of 
experience  which  worlds  of  money  cannot  buy,  but  which  he 
could  not  transfer  to  his  successor.  It  was  impossible.  He  could 
have  used  it  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  great  public  good,  but  it 
was  not- transferable.  It  was  therefore  buried  to  the  world — 
rather  we  should  say  knocked  on  the  head.  Is  this  right?  Have 
we  any  business  to  squander  such  valuable  property — such  long 
and  hard  bought  experience  ?  Yet  this  we  do  in  regard  to  our 
a^d  parents.  When  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  been  spent  in 
acquiring  a  fund  of  the  most  valuable  knowledge  in  the  world, 
what  do  we,  by  the  customs  of  society,  but  bury  them,  or  what 
is  worse,  knock  their  experience  on  the  head. 

W^  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter ;  we  beg  our  readers  to  be 
so.  Let  the  matter  be  thoroughly  canvassed  ;  and  if  we  are 
wrong,  let  it  be  shown.  Either  we  are  wrong,  in  this  matter, 
or  the  world  is.  If  we  are  wrong,  we  shall  certainly  rejoice  to 
be  set  right.  If  the  world  is  wrong,  the  importance  of  bestirring 
ourselves  on  the  subject  is  still  more  obvious  than  if  the  error 
was  only  that  of  a  single  individual. 

*  Jost  88  it  it  wiUi  the  voon^  phyneian.  He  goes  to  work  with  lancet  and 
dragf,  and  thinks  he  shall  be  able  to  core  every  thing.  Bat  aAer  a  few  years — 
compelled  like  his  predecessors  to  learn  the  uncertainty  of  medicine — he  passes 
over  to  the  other  extreme  ;  and  is  apt  to  become  more  indolent  and  skeptical 
than  the  nature  of  the  case  jastifies. 
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EARLT  ASSOCIATIONS, 
OR,  MY  UNCLE  CALEB  AND  THE  FRUIT  TREES. 

When  I  was  a  child,  from  the  age  of  five  to  twelve  yeafs,  mj 
mother's  elder  brother  Caleb  lived  not  more  than  two  miles  from 
us,  on  a  retired  road ;  and  near  him,  in  a  little  hut,  was  my 
grandmother  and  her  youngest  daughter.  At  this  period  of  my 
life,  custom  had  not  declared  for  many. holidays.  If  I  could  go 
a  fishing  once  a  year,  attend  twice  in  a  year  the  military  muster, 
and  visit  once  or  twice  in  a  year  at  my  uncle  Caleb's  and  my 
grandmother*s,  it  was  all  I  expected — I  had  almost  said  all  I  de- 
sired. I  valued  the  visits  to  my  uncle's,  however,  much  more 
than  all  the  rest;  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

My  uncle  Caleb  had  an  interesting  little  boy  about  my  own 
age,  of  whose  company  I  was  exceedingly  fond  ;  and  another 
two  years  younger.  I  was  also  peculiarly  attached  to  my  aged 
grandmother,  and  my  aunt.  Indeed,  both  families  were  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  to  me,  and  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  allure 
me  there  but  their  society,  I  think  a  visit  every  spring  and  fall 
would  have  been  quite  delightful. 

But  their  society  was  not  all.  My  unde  was  one  of  the  most 
thrifty  farmers  in  all  that  region.  His  crops  were  always  excel- 
lent and  abundant ;  his  cattle  and  shfsep  large  and  beautiful ; 
and  he  had  great  numbers  of  turkeys,  geese  and  hensr,  with  their 
numerous  progenies,  together  with  a  bee  house  and  many  hives 
of  bees.  I  seldom  made  a  visit,  without  enjoying  the  sight  of 
lambs,  calves,  pigs,  goslings,  chickens,  &c.  Again,  my  uncle  had 
taken  great  pains  about  fruits,  f  n  his  garden  were  to  be  found 
various  kinds  of  currants,  gooseberries,  plums,  peaches,  and 
damsons,  and  in  the  fields  adjacent  thereto,  a  multitude  of  ex- 
cellent apples,  strawberries,  raspberries,  d^c. 

This  variety  of  interesting  objects,  so  gratifying  both  to  the 
«ye  and  the  taste,  attracted  my  attention  the  more,  fts  I  now 
suppose,  from  the  contrast.  In  the  neighborhood  where  I  was 
brought  up,  no  bees  were  kept,  and  seldom  any  geese  or  tur- 
keys. Or,  if  these  were  to  be  seen — or  any  calves,  lambs,  pigs, 
chickens,  <&c., — ^they  were  as  much  inferior  to  those  of  my  un- 
de Caleb,  as  you  can  well  conceive.  The  difference  was  also 
greatly  increased  by  the  interest  my  uncle  contrived  to  infuse, 
respecting  his  possessions.  He  seemed  always  so  happy,  so 
proud  of  his  house,  his  family,  his  domestic  animals,  his  garden, 
fields,  crops,  fruits,  &c.,  and  so  confident  that  they  were  supe- 
rior to  those  of  every  body  else,  that  others  would  almost  be  led, 
were  it  only  from  sympathy,  to  the  same  oondusions  with  him- 
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self,  especially  simple,  warm  and  Kght  hearted  children.  To  this 
conclusion,  at  any  rate,  I  came ;  and  I  verily  thought  there  was 
not  on  earth  another  such  a  mto  as  my  uncle  Caleb ;  nor  quite 
so  excellent  a  family,  with  such  excellent  possessions.  This  was 
indeed  my  paradise,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  garden  of  Eden 
holds  a  more  conspicuous  place,  at  the  present  time — compared 
with  the  pleasant  places  of  earth  generally — in  my  own  mind 
than  did  at  that  time,  the  garden,  fields,  &c.,  of  my  uncle  Ca- 
leb, amid  the  surrounding  farms  and  gardens  of  that  region. 

How  powerful  are  these  early  associations !  How  lasting  is 
their  infloenoe  on  our  fedings  and  character !  For  many  years, 
my  very  future  world,  in  its  aspect,  bordered  quite  closely  upon 
the  scenery  and  enjoyments  at  my  uncle's.  I  verily  believe  that 
my  whole  view  of  heaven  and  the  employments  of  heaven  was 
greatly  influenced,  if  not  shaped,  by  the  occasional  enjoyment 
of  the  earlMy  paradise  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  by  its  almost 
constant  presence,  in  my  childish  imagination  and  in  my  dreams. 

There  was  one  peach  tree,  and  one  plum  tree,  which  were 
particular  favorites.  I  would  no  more  have  missed  a  visit  to 
these,  in  the  proper  season,  every  year,  than  I  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  temporary  banishment  from  my  country.  For  though 
friends  occasionally  presented  me  with  peaches,  in  their  appro- 
priate season,  there  were  none,  I  thought,  which  were  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  my  uncle.  And  as  to  his  plums, 
1  did  not  know  there  were  any  such  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
New  England.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  observed,  ere  now, 
that  like  many  other  children,  I  began  life  with  •exceedingly  nar- 
row conceptions  of  the  dimensions  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
My  father's,  and  my  uncle's,  and  the  adjacent  farm  houses,  I 
supposed  were  in  the  centre  of  the  world — which  was  like  a 
vast  amphitheatre,  or  rather  concavity,  spread  around  us,  bound- 
ed by  the  horizon. 

No  child,  I  apprehend,  ever  had  more  exalted  notions  of  fe- 
licity associated  with  a  little  spot  of  the  earth's  surface,  than  I 
with  the  little  spot  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  Indeed — 
I  repeat  it — this  was,  for  the  time,  my  heaven.  It  filled  com- 
pletely '  my  eye.'  It  embodied  my  highest  conceptions  of  that 
which  was  desirable.  I  was  indeed  told  something  about  a 
heaven  of  heavens ;  but  it  was  to  me  a  mere  abstraction.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  so  far  as  any  heaven  had  influence 
on  my  mind,  controlled  my  affections,  or  affected  my  character, 
it  was  that  of  my  uncle  Caleb. 

And  now  let  me  say,  most  distinctly,  these  are  the  influences, 
— precisely  these — which  lay  the  ground  work  for  practical  infi- 
delity.    Men  are  worldly — earthly — because  they  are  made  so; 
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and  they  are  made  so — not  by  a  partial  Creator — but  by  their 
education.  And  these  early  associations  of  the  highest  notions 
of  happiness,  with  agreeable,  domestic  scenery  and  choice  friends, 
and  high  seasoned  food,  and  choice  fruits,  like  those  at  my  un- 
cle's,— these  it  is  that  most  eflfecCually  educate  us  for  the  present 
and  the  future. 

But  is  this  necessary?  Shall  choice  friends,  and  rich  and 
pleasing  possessions,  and  rare  fruits,  and  milk  and  honey,  al- 
ways, and  of  necessity,  steal  the  juvenile  heart?  Is  there  no 
way  of  making  these  things  and  lessons  bear  as  eflfectually  on 
the  formation  of  our  characters  for  holiness,  as  they  now  do  for 
earthly-mindedness  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  lift  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young  above  the  'gay  terrestrial'  to  things  *  celes- 
tial '  and  divine?  Is  there  no  way  of  making  children  practical 
christians  rather  than  practical  infidels  ? 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  of  accomplishing  all  this.  I  do  not 
believe  that  nature's  God  ever  intended  nature  should  be  the 
minister  of  sin.  I.  believe  that  there  is  a  certain  course  of  con- 
duct— rather  that  there  are  certain  known  and  important  princi- 
ples,— which  if  carried  out  will  be  the  means  of  elevating  the 
juvenile  mind  above  the.  world,  as  certainly  as  we  now  fix 
its  grasp  upon  it. 

Would  you  then  abolish  these  childish  attachments  to  place 
and  persons  ?  you  will  perhaps  ask.  Would  you  prevent  these 
early  associations  in  the  mind  ?  Shall  the  child  be  kept  less 
happy  and  more  miserable,  lest  he  should  linger  among  the  sour- 
ces of  his  pleasures  till  he  becomes  polluted  ? 

No  such  thing.  Let  him  make  his  vernal  and  autumnal  vis- 
its. Let  him  think  his  own  litde  home,  and  the  spot  near  by 
where  dwell  the  little  circle  of  persons  and  objects,  '  beloved  by 
Heaven  o'er  all  the  earth  beside.'  Let  him  delight  in  seeing 
the  bee  house,  the  lambs,  the  goslings,  and  the  chickens.  Let 
him  feast  his  eyes,  and  his  palate  too — in  moderation — on  the 
plums  and  the  peaches  ;  let  him  continue  to  think  there  are  few 
if  any  so  sweet  this  side  the  Allegany  mountains.  What  harm 
can  there  be  in  these  early  attachments  and  prepossessions  ? 

But  let  not  the  matter  end  here.  These  are  some  of  the  links 
that  should  connect  earth  with  heaven.  All  that  is  wanting  is 
that  the  tender  parent,  or  fond  uncle  or  aunt  or  cousioi  should 
seize  on  these  very  objects  as  the  means  of  lifting  the  young 
soul  to  the  source  whence  they  came.  This  is  no  difficult  task, 
where  there  is  a  heart  for  it.  It  is  the  practical  infidelity  of  the 
parent  that  is  the  occasion  of  giving  up  all  these  influences  to 
the  adversary  of  souls.  Say  what  they  may  about  love  to  God 
and  man,  parents  are  too  often — perhaps  I  may  say  generally — 
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riveted  to  the  earth  by  means  of  rich  fields,  gardens  or  oth- 
er possessions  ;  and  serve  mammon  as  their  chief  God.  What 
more  is  to  be  expected  of  their  children? 

Would  you  then  preach  to  children  on  those  subjects?  I  shall 
be  asked.  Would  you  give  them  sermons  on  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  brook,  the  lambs  of  th6 
flock,  the  peaches  or  the  plums? — Most  assuredly  I  would.  I 
do  not  say,  indeed,  that  I  would  have  my  sermons  made  out  in 
due  form  with  their  firsts,  their  secondlies,  and  their  thirdlies. 
I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  for  these  every  day  sermons. 
Better,  because  it  pleases  children  more.  Belter,  because  they 
understand  us  more  fully.  Better  also,  because  we  are  more 
likely,  much  more  so,  to  reach  and  win  the  heart.  But  what  is 
this  better  way  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  present  a  few  hints,  for 
they  cannot  be  much  more. 

My  uncle  Caleb,  for  example,  might  have  said  to  me  and  ray 
cousins,  while  eating  his  delicious  plums ;  '  Now,  children,  do  you 
know  how  long  this  plum  tree  has  stood  here?'  '  No,  I  do  not.' 
'  Do  you  think  it  has  always  been  here  ?'  *  No,  sir.'  '  Well,  it 
is  now  so  many  years  old.  Do  you  know  when  or  where  the 
first  plum  tree  was  planted  ?'  *  I  do  not.'  •  Well,  then,  I  sup- 
pose it  was  in  Asia  Minor,  or  as  some  say  in  Syria.  But  per- 
haps you  do  not  know  where  either  of  these  places  are.'  *  No, 
sir.'     *  Then  I  will  try  to  tell  you.' 

You  have  read  about  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  They  lived 
and  travelled  in  a  countrv  called  Palestine,  almost  6000  miles 
eastward  of  us,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
And  nothward  of  Palestine,  a  little  way,  is  Syria.  Antioch, 
where  many  of  the  apostles  travelled,  was  in  Syria.  It  lay  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  sea  I  have  just  spoken  of.  Still 
farther  northwest,  and  exaotly  north  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
was  the  country  of  Asia  Minor.  This  was  a  very  large  country 
four  times  as  large  as  all  New  England. 

You  have  also  read  in  the  New  Testament  about  Paul  and 
Timothy.  Well,  these  men  were  both  of  them  born  in  Asia 
Minor.  Paul  was  born  in  a  place  called  Tarsus,  in  the  south- 
east part  of  it,  and  Timothy  in  Lystra,  or  Latik,  as  it  is  now 
called,  130  miles  further  north.  But  they  travelled,  both  of 
them,  in  almost  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  and  some  parts  of  it 
they  ^travelled  over  a  great  many  times. 

The  countries  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cili- 
cia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Troas,  Ly- 
dia,  Caria,  Doris,  and  Lycia  were  all  parts  of  Asia.  The  cities 
of  Ephesus,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Laodicea,  Philadelphia,  Thyatira, 
PergamoSy  die.,  were  also  in  this  country. 
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Now,  then,  as  I  have  already  tokl  you,  it  i»  thought  that  the 
plum  tree  first  came  from  Syria,  or  Asia  Minor.  And  who 
knows  but  Paul  at  Tarsus,  and  Timothy  at  Lystra,  had  their 
plum  trees  like  this,  and  loved  the  plums  as  well  as  you  do  ? 
And  yet  if  they  did,  they  could  but  seldom  enjoy  them,  after 
they  became  men,  as  they  were  constandy  travelling.  Do  you 
know  why  they  were  so  constantly  travelling  ? — Are  there  any 
men  nowadays,  who  travel  for  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
purposes  ? 

Thus  might  my  uncle  have  led  me  and  my  cousins,  as  we 
were  regaling  ourselves  with  his  plums,  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  something  which  is  of  a  nature  far  less  perishable  than 
things  which  pertain  merely  to  the  body.  It  is  one  of  the  ea- 
siest things  in  the  world — though  many,  I  know,  think  it  very 
hard — to  lead  the  young,  in  a  way  like  this,  to  love  knowledge ; 
and  to  respect,  if  not  desire,  virtue  and  piety. 

In  eating  peaches,  too,  my  uncle  might  have  said  ;  Do  you 
suppose  God  sees  you  while  you  are  eating  these  peaches  ?  Do 
you  suppose  he  is  pleased  with  your  eating  them  ?  If  you  eat 
so  many  as  to  make  yourselves  sick,  will  he  be  pleased  with  that  ? 
If  you  eat  those  which  are  unripe,  do  you  suppose  he  will  no- 
tice it,  or  care  for  it  ?  And  instead  of  eating  too  many  your- 
selves, if  you  should  eat  sparingly,  and  give  away  some  to  your 
friends — to  do  which  you  know  you  have  my  free  permission- 
will  that  be  pleasing  to  God  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  passages  in 
the  Bible  which  encourage  and  commend  the  practice  of  giving 
very  freely  ?  Do  you  think  Paul  and  Timothy  were  liberal 
and  charitable  ?  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  What  other  per- 
sons mentioned  in  tlie  Bible  possessed  the  same  disposition  ?  Do 
you  think  the  Saviour  possessed  it? 

But  these  are  only  hints.  The  principle  is  an  important  one, 
— the  particular  methods  are  of  secondary  consequence,  provi- 
ded children  are  pleased  and  happy  in  the  exercises.  If  a  pa- 
rent has  a  hearty  desire  to  moralize  on  the  passing  occurrences 
of  life  and  connect  every  thing  with  heaven — fasten  the  two 
worlds  together,  as  it  were — he  will  scarcely  fail  to  find  means  of 
doing  it,  at  almost  all  tiiAes  and  in  almost  all  circumstances. 
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JUVENILE  SELFISHNESS. 

Strange  what  a  native  difTerence  there  is  in  children  about 
being  selfish  !  said  Mrs  Peters  to  me,  one  day. 

A  very  great  difference  indeed,  madam,  I  replied.  And  yet 
there  is  a  far  greater  difTerence  produced  by  their  education. 

I  do  not  think,  said  she,  that  education  will  account  for  some 
things  which  we  see  in  these  little  creatures. 

Certainly  not,  said  I ;  and  yet  they  begin  to  catch  the  feel- 
ings of  those  around  them,  from  their  looks  and  actions,  much 
earlier  than  is  usually  supposed  ;  and  if  we  could  know  how 
much  of  human  character  is  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  1 
believe  we  should  be  surprised. 

I  must  still  think,  said  Mrs  Peters,  that  most  of  the  difference 
we  observe  so  early  in  children  is  born  with  them.  Why,  there 
is  Mrs  Hildreth's  child,  just  as  selfish  as  it  can  possibly  be- 
lt is  in  this  respect  the  very  picture  of  its  mother.  It  will  no 
more  give  away  any  thing  than  it  will  pluck  off  its  right  hand. 
Tell  it  to  give  Charles  or  Emma  or  grandma  some  of  its  cake, 
or  a  part  of  its  fruit,  and  it  will  cry  out  no,  no,  as  loud  as  it  can 
bawl ;  and  if  you  persist,  it  will  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  scream. 
I  never  saw  such  a  little  lump  of  selfishness  before  in  my  life. 

Are  you  sure  all  this  selfishness  is  natural?  I  said. 

Why  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  she  replied. 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  I  asked. 

About  two  years,  she  said.  It  will  be  two  years  old  in  Sep- 
tember, and  it  is  now  the  middle  of  July,  as  you  know. 

And  do  you  not  think  that  the  child  is  old  enough  to  have 
learned,  before  now,  a  great  deal  of  selfishness  ? 

I  do  not  think  children  at  that  age  have  learned  very  much  of 
any  thing;  said  she. 

I  think  very  differently,  I  replied.  I  think  the  child  you 
speak  of  has  been  learning  selfishness,  from  those  who  are  around 
it,  a  full  year,  at  least.  Not  that  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
supposing  its  friends  more  selfish  than  many  other  people  ;  al- 
though I  do  think  this  is  the  almost  universal  tendency  of  our 
natures.  I  feel  it  in  myself,  and  if  we  watch  and  study  our- 
selves, I  believe  we  shall  all  feel  it  more  or  less.  I  suppose  jthe 
parents  of  the  child  you  mention  have  felt  it,  and  have  exerted 
themselves  to  prevent  it.  But  the  means  which  parents  use  to 
this  end,  have  only,  in  too  many  instances,  the  contrary  effect. 
They  tend  to  make  them  by  so  much  the  more  selfish  than  they 
were  before. 

Perhaps  1  ought  to  explain,  more  fully,  my  meaning.    Here 
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we  are,  living  by  the  side  of  a  public  road,  full  of  travellers  of  all 
sorts ;  some  in  tinsel,  and  some  in  rags ;  some  in  princely  style, 
apd  some  begginj:.  I  am  endeavoring  to  train  up  my  family  of 
little  children  in  the  way  they  should  go  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
often  tell  them  they  must  refrain  from  this,  perform  that,  &c. 
Among  other  things,  I  take  great  pains  to  counteract  in  them, 
that  native  selfishness,  whose  effects  [  have  so  long  felt,  and  so 
much  deplored  in  myself ;  and  to  this  end  I  continually  urge 
them  to  give  freely  of  every  thing  they  have,  to  each  other.  On 
DO  one  point  do  I  say  more  to  them  than  on  this.  I  repeat  it, 
t  am  perpetually  telling  them  they  must  be  liberal  and  .charita- 
ble. 

But  while  I  am  teaching  all  this  by  my  precepts,  how  stands 
my  example  ?  Two  or  three  times  a  day,  perhaps,  or  at  least 
several  times  a  week,  calls  are  made  at  the  door  for  charity. 
One  wants  a  garment,  one  some  cider,  one  a  meal  of  victuals, 
one  a  little  money,  d^c.  But  whatever  may  be  their  wants,  both 
myself  and  my  companion  are  in  the  habit  of  denying  them,  and 
sometimes  of  frowning  them  away.  All  this  our  children  see  ; 
and  they  know,  full  well,  what  it  means.  They  are  told  by 
us  ta  give  things  to  their  companions,  while  they  see  us  re- 
fuse to  give  to  any  body  whatever,  whether  those  of  our  own 
age  or  others.  They  see,  just  as  plainly  as  we  see  the  sun  at 
noon  day,  that  while  we  tell  them  to  do  one  thing,  we  do  ex- 
actly the  contrary.  And  now,  madam,  which  do  you  think  they 
will  be  most  likely  to  follow,  our  precepts,  or  our  example  ? 
Will  they  be  most  likely  to  act  as  we  say,  or  as  they  see  us  do? 

No  doubt.,  said  Mrs  P.,  they  will  follow  our  example. 

Well  this  is  a  specimen,  said  I,  of  what  has  probably  been  ta- 
king place  in  your  friend's  family,  ever  since  the  child  was  born  ; 
and  young  as  he  is,  he  has  probably  been,  for  at  least  a  year, 
observing  his  parents'  inconsistency.  It  is  true  he  is  not  old 
enough  to  state  the  facts  which  he  observes  in  words ;  but  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  his  character  is  formed  from  what  he  sees. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  always  done  in  the  precise  way 
.1  have  just  mentioned;  far  from  it.  It  is  done  in  a  thousand 
ways ;  and  that  parent  is  wise  and  fortunate,  who  is  not  doing 
it  every  day  and  every  hour. 

While  I  admit,  most  cheerfully,  a  native  difference  among 
children,  I  dislike,  very  much,  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  sel- 
fishness of  some  is  almost  wholly  natural ;  both  because  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  unfounded,  and  because  it  tends  to  lull  pa- 
rents into  indolenjce.  It  encourages  the  notion  that  character  is 
formed  partly  by  the  hand  of  fate,  and  partly  at  haphazard ;  and 
this  diminishes  the  sense  of  personal  re8ponsk>iIity*     It  seems  to 
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me  always  desirable  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  forming  hiir 
roan  character  upon  parents  and  teachers  as  much  as  possible  ; 
and  as  little  as  possible  upon  God,  our  Creator.  Let  the  belief 
prevail  that  He  hath  made  all  things  well ;  that  evil  is  in  the 
world  because  of  sin,  and  that  all  evil  is  its  consequence,  direct- 
ly or  indirecdy.  Let  us  indeed  regard  selfishness  as  the  natu- 
ral character  of  man ;  but  let  us  charge  those  who  surround 
infancy  and  childhood  with  being  the  principal  agents  in  devel- 
oping it.  When  we  can  make  parents  feel — to  its  full  e^i- 
tent — the  justice  of  this  charge,  when  they  can  be  made  to  feel 
conscience-stricken  for  every  pain  of  body  or  mind  their  chil* 
dren  sufler,  as  well  as  for  every  degree  of  moral  obliquity, 
instead  of  talking  $o  much  about  its  being  natural,  and  thus 
throwing  the  blame  back  upon  their  predecessors,  or  upon  Go<^ 
himself,  a  greater  revolution  may  be  expected  in  the  world  than 
has  ever  yet  been  seen  or  imagined,  and  then  will  men  begin  to 
be  truly  perfect  and  fully  happy. 


NESTORIAN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

AccoRDiNo  to  the  statements  of  Dr  Grant,  in  the  Missionary 
Herald  for  August,  the  Nestorian  christians  pursue  a  plan  of 
teaching  which  is  almost  or  quite  as  poorly  calculated  to  make 
scholars  as  our  own.  The  object  of  all  instruction,  in  the  few 
schools  which  exist  among  the  Nestorians,  is  to  educate  young 
men  for  the  church. 

'  For  this  purpose,'  says  Dr  Grant,  '  the  pupil  first  spends 
about  two  years,  in  repeating  over  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  the 
ancient  Syrian,  without  understanding  a  single  word,  or  getting 
a  single  new  idea.  After  this  long  and  painful  toil,  and  a  faith« 
ful  application  of  Jhejx>d,  by  the  teacher,  if  the  young  tyro  is 
able  to  refieat  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  like  a  parrot,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  commence  learning  their  meaning,  in  which  effort  he 
spends  another  year.  After  two  or  ihree  more  years  spent  in 
learning  their  prayer  books,  and  a  little  attention  to  the  four 
gospels  and  the  art  of  writing,  their  education  is  finished. 

^  Absurd  as  this  plan  of  education  appears  to  us,'  continues 
Dr  G.,  ^  the  Nestorians  are  much  attached  to  it,  and  the  bishof^ 
is  just  recommending  to  us  (the  American  Missionaries)  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  course.  They  cannot  imagine  how  a  child  can 
learn  to  read,  and  acquire  ideas  at  the  same  time.' 

Absurd  as  this  plan  of  education  appears  to  us,  we  repeat  Dr 
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G.'s  language — we  are  pursuing  a  course,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  little  better;  and  which  is,  indeed,  in  our  view, 
much  worse,  compared  with  our  advantages  and  pretensions. 
Nay  it  is  even  much  worse,  in  one  respect,  absolutely ;  for  af- 
ter the  Nestorians  have  spent  two  years  in  learning  words  with- 
out ideas,  they -spend  one  year  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
meaning ;  but  this  we  never  do. 

All  our  common  elementary  education — as  a  general  fact,  for 
there  are  a  few  exceptions — is  mere  parrot  work.  So  far  are 
we  from  spending  one  year  in  defining  words,  not  a  day  or  an 
hour  is  spent  in  this  way  in  a  week.  Thousands — nay  tens  of 
thousands — of  pupils,  here  in  Massachusetts,  where  things  are 
as  well  managed,  perhaps,  as  any  where  else,  never  attend  to 
the  definition  of  words  as  a  school  exercise,  for  six  hours,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  their  school  education.  More  than  this, 
even,  the  public  sentiment  will  not  permit  it.  In  Boston — yes, 
reader,  in  Boston—^the  public  sentiment  will  not  permit  this. 
Teachers  dare  not  attend  to  defining,  or  the  Committee  dare 
not  recommend  it,  or  they  do  not  know  its  value.  And  worse 
than  this,  the  whole  community  would  be  agitated,  if  it  should 
be  pursued..  £ven  the  teacher  of  n, private  school,  who  should 
make  defining  a  sine  qua  non  in  his  teaching,  would  be  unpop- 
ular. Would  be,  did  we  say?  Has  not  a  teacher  in  one  of  our 
schools,  been  put  down  by  the  public  sentiment,  partly  on  this 
very  account?  In  the  name  of  mercy  to  the  poor  heathen  chil- 
dren of  New  England,  and  even  of  Boston,  let  parents  and 
teachers  look  well  to  this  matter.  If  we  are  right  in  at- 
taching so  much  importance  to  defining,  as  a  school  exercise, 
then  the  fashions  of  the  schools  are  certainly  wrong,  and  ou^ht 
to  be  changed  ;  but  if  we  are  wrong,  let  the  friends  of  stupidity 
make  it  appear  so. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  DEFINING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

NO.  I. 

We  have  oflen  urged  the  general  importance  of  defining 
words  in  schools,  and  as  often,  in  all  probability,  been  responded 
to,  by  many  friends  of  education  ;  and  here,  in  nine  cases  in 
ten, — as  we  have  great  reason  to  suppose — the  matter  has  rest- 
ed. To  most  of  our  readers,  we  have  been,  for  any  evidence  we 
possess  to  the  contrary,  like  one  who  has  played  well  on  a 
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moaical  instrument.  They  have  heard*  us  patiently,  perhaps 
with  pleasure,  but  have  gone  their  way  and  conducted  their 
schools  much  as  they  had  done  before. 

We  dislike,  above  all,  these  yes,  yes,  people  i  and  yet  they 
are  very  numerous.  Qut  of  compliment  to  us,  or  for  some  oth- 
er reason  best  known  to  themselves,  they  say  education  is  im- 
portant, very  important;  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
a  good  one,  &c.;  and  they  bid  us,  probably  in  sincerity,  God 
speed.  And  yet  what  do  they,  for  themselves  or  for  the  world? 
We  are  tired,  we  say,  of  such  friends  of  education.  We  prefer 
— a  thousand  for  one — the  honest  skeptic  in  these  matters,  who 
tells  us  we  are  ignorant,  or  reckless,  or  enthusiastic,  or  visionary. 
If  a  person  begins  to  quarrel  with  us,  we  have  some  hope  of  him ; 
but  if  he  says  yes,  yes,  we  are  very  apt  to  give  him  over. 

But  to  the  subject  of  defining.  We  have  often  urged  its  gen-r 
eral  importance  ;  we  are  now  going  to  present  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  the  want  of  it. 

Suppose  a  person  educated  in  our  schools,  as  they  are  usu- 
ally conducted,  should,  take  up  Mrs  Edgeworth's  '  Practical  Ed- 
ucation,' and,  at  page  230  of  Vol.  1.,  £ould  read  the  following 
paragraph. 

^  Some  foreign  traveller  tells  us  that  every  year  at  Naples,  an 
officer  of  the  police  goes  through  the  city,  attended  by  a  triimp- 
eter^  who  procbims  in  all  the  squares  and  cross  ways,  how  many 
thousand  oxen,  calves,  lambs,  hogs,  &c.,  the  Neapolitans  have 
had  the  honor  of  eating  in  the  course  of  the  year.' 

Now  this  is  a  paragraph  which  it  would  be  said,  at  first 
thought,  every  body  would  understand.  And  so  they  would, 
to  a  certain  extent,  most  undoubtedly.  And  yet,  for  want  .oif 
what  we  call  defining,  in  early  life,  few  persons  can  be  found 
who  receive  all  the  valuable  ideas  they  might  receive  from  it. 
We  have  said,  '  what  we  call  defining,'  for  we  include  in  our 
notions  of  this  exercise  something  more  than  mere  dictionary  de- 
finitions of  words. 

The  shortest  course  by  which  the  reader  will  probably  arqve 
at  a  correct  view  of  our  notions  of  defining,  will  be  to  take  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  from  Mrs  Edgeworth,  and  treat  it  as  we 
should  at  school. — We  will  suppose  some  pupil  has  just  read  it ; 
or  (what  might  oftener  happen)  we  have  dictated  to  them  the 
passage,  and  they  have  all  written  it  on  their  slates.  We  com- 
mence and  read  it  piece  by  piece  to  the  children,  asking  them 
questions  on  it,  and  making  remarks,  in  a  manner  not  unlike, the 
following.  '  Some  foreign  traveller  tells  us,'  &c.  Do  you  know 
any  person  who  has  been  a  traveller.^    Were  you  ever  a  trav- 
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eller?    In  how  many  ways  do  the  people  of  this  worid  travel  ? 
Have  you  ever  read  the  books  of  any  travellers? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  questions  may  not  only  lead  to  a 
full  definition  of  the  word  traveller,  but  also  to  the  acquisition 
of  many  valuable  ideas  on  various  collateral  though  important 
topics.  By  a  little  dexterity,  and  without  seeming  to  interfere 
very  much  with  the  operations  of  the  children's  minds,  the  tea- 
cher may  usually  extend  the  conversation  on  each  question,  or 
cut  it  short  at  his  pleasure. 

*  Some  foreign  traveller,'  &c.  Do  you  any  of  you  know 
what  a  foreign  traveller  is?  Do  you  know,  I  mean,  in  what  res- 
pects a  foreign  traveller  differs  from  any  other  traveller?  Who 
are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  travellers?  Have 
you  ever  seen  one?  Who  was  it?  What  do  yon  know  of  him» 
and  in  what  particular  countries  did  he  travel  ? 

*  Some  foreign  traveller  tells  us  that  every  year,  at  Naples,* 
&c.  How  many  of  you  know  where  Naples  is?  Which  way 
is  it  from  us?  About  how  far?  In  what  country  ?  How  could 
we  go  there?     What  sort  of  people  should  we  see  ? 

*  Some  foreign  traveller  tells  us  that  every  year  at  Naples,  an 
officer  of  the  police  goes  through  the  city,'  <fec.  How  many  of 
you  know  what  an  officer  is  ?  As  many  as  have  seen  an  of&- 
cer  of  any  sort,  may  raise  your  hands.  How  many  sorts  of  offi- 
cers are  there  ? — The  teacher  may  speak  of  civil,  judicial,  mili- 
tary, church,  town,  city,  and  other  officers ;  and  may  say  a  word 
about  the  duties  of  each,  especially  city  officers ;  and  perhaps 
relate  one  or  more  anecdotes  respecting  them. 

I  read  to  you,  he  says,  about  an  officer  of  the  police.  Do 
any  of  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  police  1  If  the  tea- 
cher himself  does  not  know,  as  might  sometimes  happen — and 
hence  the  importance  of  a  truly  liberal  education,  even  to  the 
teacher  of  the  infant  or  primary  school — ^let  him,  for  once,  con- 
sult a  dictionary  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  this  and  other  helps,  give 
the  best  definition  he  can.  We  do  not  say,  let  him  consult  his 
books  on  the  spot ;  for  all  this  should  be  done  beforehand.  How- 
ever, *  better  late  than  never.' 

In  a  manner  like  the  foregoing,  may  the  teacher  go  through 
'  the  whole  paragraph.  The  words  trumpeter,  proclaims,  squares, 
and  cross  ways,  would  require  explanation,  and  would  give  him 
a  fine  opportunity — if  peradventure  the  required  knowledge 
should  not  be  wanting — of  saying  something  about  city  criers, 
and  the  general  structure  of  cities.  The  consumption  and  con- 
sequent destruction  of  a  great  multitude  of  domestic  animals,  in 
a  country  so  rich  in  vegetable  products,  might  lead  to  many  use- 
ful moral  reflections,  and  lead  their  young  minds  to  sympathise 
with  suffering,  and  to  desire  to  relieve  it. 
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Now  the  difference  between  the  individual  who  has  been 
instructed  in  thk  way  at  school,  by  daily  if  not  by  hourly  les- 
sons, and  one  who  is  brought  up  as  most  of  us  were,  to  glide 
over  every  thing  and  fully  understand  nothing,  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. For  it  is  not  the  mere  diflerence  between  an  increase 
of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  it  on  the  other. 
The  individual  who  has  been  taught  in  the  way  we  have  recom- 
mended, becomes  a  thinker,  and  is  likely  to  make  progress  in 
every  thing  to  which  he  turns  his  attention.  Whereas  the  ten- 
dency of  the  common  method — or  rather  the  common  want  of 
method — is  obviously  all  the  other  way ;  and  if  it  does  not  actual- 
ly make  the  mind  stationary,  does  not  prevent  its  becoming  so. 

A  person  trained  as  the  mass  of  us  are,  who  should  read  the 
passage  upon  which  we  have  remarked  so  freely,  would  get  per- 
haps the  following  ideas.  Somewhere  in  the  world  is  a  place— 
whether  city,  town  or  province,  and  whether  in  a  temperate  or 
tropical  region,  he  would  not  know,  or  at  least  would  not  think, 
— in  which  it  is  said  by  somebody,  that  a  person  goes  around 
and  tells  in  some  way  or  other,  how  many  oxen,  &c.  have  been 
eaten.  A  few  might  go  a  little  farther  in  their  reflections,  and 
recollect  that  Naples  was  a  city,  and  that  Dr  Humphrey  or  some 
other  person  had  been  there ;  and  a  few  might  remember  that 
it  is  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

But  a  person  trained  in  a  school  where  the  teacher  had  pur- 
sued the  plan  we  have  proposed — we  mean  the  tyirit  of  the 
plan,  for  we  care  nothing  about  the  forms — would  derive  a 
thousand  more  ideas  from  the  passage  than  we  have  mentioned. 
Or  rather  the  passage  would  suggest — stir  up — a  thousand  ideas 
or  associations  of  which  the  other  was  wholly  ignorant. 

At  the  mention  of  foreign  travellers,  and  Naples,  there  are 
minds  which  would  glance  with  a  rapidity  that  leaves  the  light- 
ning far  behind  it,  across  the  Atlantic,  touch  various  points  of 
the  Mediterranean,  see  Naples — its  streets,  buildings,  inhabi- 
tants, curiosities — recollect  many  travellers  who  have  been  there, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  their  views.  The  word  police 
would  summon  to  their  mind's  eye  a  city  court — its  culprits, 
justices,  judges,  or  other  officers,  its  decisions,  <&c.  Officer, 
trumpeter,  squares  and  crossways,  would  suggest  more  associa- 
tions of  ideas,  and  recall  more  anecdotes  than  we  have  time  or 
room  to  describe.  And  the  thousands  of  oxen,  sheep,  calves, 
and  hogs  consumed,  would  remind  him  of  their  fields,  flocks, 
herds,  customs,  manners,  &c.  All  this,  too,  in  the  same  com- 
pass of  time,  and  with  as  little  voluntary  effort  as  was  required 
in  the  former  case  to  recollect  a  few  things  only. 

If  life  is  to  be  measured — ^in  some  degree  at  least — by  the 
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number  ofour  ideas^and  if  hb  is^  in  any  sense,  the  loi^st  life 
which  contains  the  greatest  number,  how  much  longer — nay 
how  many  hundred  times  as  long— does  the  cultivated  and  tru- 
ly thiniung  mind  live,  than  that  which  goes  through  the  world 
without  seeing  any  thing?  But  tlie  question  whether  we  shall 
see  much  or  little,  think  nuich  or  little,  and  live  much  or  little, 
depends  in  no  small  d^ree,  on  our  early  education,  and  the 
manner' — ^wisely  or  unwisely~^in  which  it  is  conducted. 

We  propose  to  give  further  illustrations  of  our  views  on  this 
topic,  in  future  numbers. 


DEFECTS  OF  MODERN  INSTRUCTION. 

An  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  lately  ap* 
peared  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which,  with 
some  little  transposition  of  its  paragraphs,  appears  bek)w.  We 
are  of  those  who  believe  that  the  views  of  Mr  Holbrook  are  en* 
titled  to  more  attention  in  this  country,  than  they  ha?e  hitherto 
received. 

'  The  defects  of  education,  both  in  the  subjects  and  modes  of 
teaching,  are  radical.  The  system  is  rotten  at  the  core.  The 
defect  is,  it  has  no  soul,  and  until  that  is  given  it,  the  whole  can 
be  only  a  confused  mass  of  dry  bones,  without  muscles,  veins, 
ligaments  or  joints. 

'  Nearly  every  teacher  has  observed  in  children,  who  seldom 
make  a  mistake  in  a  spelling  lesson  from  a  book,  perhaps  Jn  one 
who  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  spelling,  j^umerous 
and  gross  mistakes,  when  they  attempted  to  use  their  spelling  in 
writing  sentences.  It  is  also  a  well  known  .fact,  that  in  many 
schools — and  in  all  the  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  where  the  spel- 
ling book  is  seldom  if  ever  used,  and  a  spelling  lesson  never 
committed  to  memory — the  pupils  never  make  a  mistake  in  or- 
thography. It  may  be  so  with  every  child ;  and  cannot  fail  of 
being  so,  if  the. same  plan  is  adopted  in  spelling*  as  ispuisued 
in  every  other  business  except  school-keeping — learn  tooh  by 
their  use;  learn  watch-making,  by  making  watches;  shocrmak- 
ing,  by  making  shoes,  not  by  reading  about  watches  and  shoes. 

'  In  numerous  instances,  I  have  known  children,  literally^  to 
teach  themselves  to  read.  Their  learning  must  of  course  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  them,  and  but  litde  trouble  to  their  parents 
or  teachers.  It  may  be  so  with  every  child.  I  have  also  known 
rsome  instances  of  children  going  to  school  .two  years,  before 
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they  learned  the  alphabet.  In  such  instances,  children  most 
commonly  possess  superior  talents.  Their  minds  are  too  active 
and  too  sensible,  to  submit  to  the  exercise  of  repeating  over,  like 
so  many  parrots,  the  names  of  certain  characters,  to  them  with- 
out meaning  and  without  sense. 

M  have  also  known  numerous  individuals  who  became  good 
writers  or  penmen,  without  using  a  sheet  of  paper  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  to  write.  So  it  may  be  in  any  case.*  So  it 
always  is,  with  the  pupils  of  schools  for  deaf  mutes. 

'  The  art  of  sentence  making,  embracing  as  it  does^  spelling, 
penmanship,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  in  addition  to  a  good  sup- 
ply, and  a  great  variety  of  materials  or  ideas,  is  certainly  more 
difficult,  and  must  require  more  experience  and  skill,  than  the 
art  of  making  shoes  or  watches.  And  yet  the  plan  adopted,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  for  acquiring  this  art,  and  for  procuring  the 
materials  too,  is  to  read  about  constructing  sentences,  rather  the 
construction  or  structure  of  sentences  or  to  study  grammar — to 
parse ;  which  would  seem  to  imply  in  the  minds  of  many,  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  best  definition  I 
have  ever  heard  of  parsing  is  the  art  of  changing  good  senten- 
ces into  bad  sentences. 

*  I  have  seen  many  cases,  very  many,  of  children  who  have 
studied  grammar  for  two  or  three  years,  making  mistakes  in  de- 
termining the  parts  of  speech,  which  they  ought  not,  find  need 
not  have  made,  after  one  hour's  instruction.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  principal  result  of  the  study  of  grammar  in  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  schools  in  our  country,  is  to  close  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren against  knowing  any  thing  on  the  subject.  They  are 
scarcely  able  to  construct  the  most  simple  sentence  correctly, 
they  make  as  many  and  as  bad  mistakes  in  conversation,  as  chil- 
dren who  never  heard  of  a  grammar,  and  the  most  that  they 
retain  on  the  subject  is,  that  grammar  is  something  which  they 
hated  very  much  at  school. 

'  It  is  also  well  known,  that  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
English  language  never  leamta  definition  or  a  rule  from  a  gram- 
mar. The  only  instances  in  which  I  have  ever  found  any  diffi- 
culty with  children  in  comprehending  the  offices  of  words,  or 
or  the  parts  of  speech,  as  they  are  called,  or  in  constructing  sen- 
tences correctly,  was  with  those  who  had  spent  a  long  time,  in 
several  cases  two  or  three  years,  in  committing  lessons  from 
grammars,  in  parsing,  and  in  correcting  false  syntax. 

*  How  will  thii  aeoord  with  the  viewi  of  Mr  B   F.  Foster,  a  former  corvea- 
fModent  of  Qura  ?    And  ^et  Mr  Uoibrook  ia  ao  expurienced  teadier. 
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OONPESBIONS  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER— No. X. 
KBW  SrrORTS  AT  IHPKOVBMBNt. 

Whbn  I  had  oompleted  the  usual  ooufse  of  study,  and  had 
obtained  all  those  honon  which  were  necessary  to  enaJble  me  to 
pursue  reputably  my  new  profession  <  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country/  I  began  again  to  think  of  school  keeping,  indeed, 
this  was  always  nearest  my  heart.  I  had  only  resorted  to  anoth- 
er proCdssion  as  a  discipline  to  my  mind,  and  that  I  might  have, 
as  the  common  saying  is,  '  two  strings  to  ray  bow,' — that  is, 
that  [  might  have,  as  a  last  resort,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  % 
profession,  which  though  respectable,  I  could  never  love. 

It  was  spring,  and  the  summer  was  approaching.  Few  schools 
would  employ  male  teachers  at  this  season.  But  I  was  unwil- 
Ung  to  be  out  of  employment.  I  was  indeed  out  of  funds,  and 
involved  in  deU ;  but  this  was  not  a  matter  of  great  solicitude. 
I  knew  I  did  not  owe  so  much  but  that  I  could,  with  economy , 
speedily  pay  it,  in  almost  any  occupation. 

My  health  was  not  good,  neither  was  it  very  bad.  I  wasdlde 
to  do  something,  and  yet  not  strong  enough — and  consequently 
not  morally  courageous  enough — to  meet  many  difficulties,  or 
encounter  much  opposition.  How  should  I  get  a  school,  and 
where  .^ 

I  was  particularly  unwilling  to  go  among  strangers.  You  may 
wonder  at  this.  A  man  with  a  college  parchment  in  his  pock- 
et, you  will  say,  so  exceedingly  diffident  as  that!  Strange,  in- 
deed ! — And  so  it  was  strange.  But  stranger  things  have  hap* 
pened.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  diffidence  of  the  poet 
Cowper.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  fool,  in  this  respect, 
than  I  was. 

Mine,  by  the  way,  was  something  more  than  common  diffi- 
dence ;  although  I  was  not  then  aware  of  the  feet.  It  was  a 
diseased  slate  of  feeling ;  or  rather  it  was  that  kind  of  timidity 
and  irresolution  which  almost  always  aocompanies  a  person 
whose  vital  organs  and  nervous  system  are  in  the  state  in 
which  mine  were  at  that  time.  In  short  [  was  nervous  and 
consumptive — two  states  of  existence  either  of  which  is  enough 
to  bring  down  and  make  half  idiots  of  strong  and  wise  men. 

At  last  I  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  hitting  upon  a  phn 
for  reforming  my  native  town,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  schools, 
but  every  thing  else.  It  was  a  small  obscure  place,  but  the  peo- 
ple were  negatively  virtuous,  and  comparatively  happy.  They 
were  a  very  simple  people,  and  in  this  respect,  quite  interesting. 
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Bot  they  had  little  patriotism  or  puUic  spirit,  and  still  less  be^ 
nevolence.  E?ery  one  lived  almost  independent  of  the  rest ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  an  object  with  him  to  become  so.  Hence 
arose  a  degree  of  narrowness  and  selfishness  which  was  rather 
nnfavorable. 

I  thought  if  I  could  only  elevate  their  schools  to  a  respeeta- 
Ue  standing,  an  important  point  would  be  gained.  This  I 
hoped  I  might  do.  My  plan  was  to  set  an  example  of  devotion 
to  the  employment  of  teaching  a  common  school ;  to  elevate  the 
character  of  my  own  school,  and  then  aid  in  improving  the  char- 
acter of  others.  At  the  same  time  I  hoped  to  encourage  the 
circulation  of  books,  magazines,  papers,  &c.,  of  which  there  was 
great  need. 

Had  there  been  a  real  friend  at  hand,  at  this  juncture,  who 
knew  human  nature  better  than  myself ;  who  could  have  taken 
me  by  the  hand,  and  pointed  out,  on  the  one  side  the  probable 
assistance  and  co-operation  I  should  be  likely  to  receive,  and  oyi 
the  other  the  difficulties  which'  must  inevitably  be  encountered, 
bow  invaluable  would  his  services  have  been  to  me !  But  no 
such  friend  was  at  hand ;  indeed  I  had  none.  At  that  period  I 
had  never  had  a  true  friend — ^a  real  one — although  I  had  many 
relatives.  They  loved  me  as  a  relative,  but  could  not  sympa- 
thise with  me,  in  any  benevolent  plans  or  projects ;  because 
they  were  unaccustomed  to  such  enterprizes.  If  any  thing  vms 
proposed,  they  only  discouraged  me.  They  regarded  me  as 
visionary. 

My  plans  for  the  improvement  of  my  fellow  townsmen  were 
not  a  new  thing.  Nearly  fifteen  years  before  this  period,  while 
quite  a  lad,  I  had  made  very  considerable,  though  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  start  a  library  for  the  young,  in  the  same  view  which.  I 
now  entertained,  viz.,  the  hope  of  slowly  and  silently  promoting 
the  public  good.  It  is  true  i  had  more  hopes  of  improving  the 
condition  of  mankind  by  mere  knowledge  than  I  now  have ; 
still  the  thing  aimed  at  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  gen- 
eral happiness. 

1  now  thought  seriously  of  commencing  a  school  somewhere 
in  the  town ;  and  as  if  from  a  radiating  point  to  extend  giado- 
ally  my  operations.  I  remember  telling  one  person  to  whom  I 
iiad  ventured  to  unbosom  my  feelings,  that  I  hoped, one  day,tt> 
see  my  native  hills  and  dales  vie  with  those  of  Switzerland. 

The  question  canie  up,  where  should  I  begin,  and  how  should 
I  get  a  school?  As  I  cared  little  for  the  pecuniary  avails,  pro- 
vided I  received  enough  toaupport  roe,  I  offered  my  «ervieestf> 
the  central  cNstrict  of  my  native  town ;  proposing  to  board  in  the 
feknilies,  and  aiccept  of  six  dollars  a  month,  in  addition  ;  only  a 
little  more  than  they  would  be  compelled  to  give  a  female. 
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The  proposal  excited  some  surprise ;  and  why  should  it  not  ? 
To  see  a  man,  after  having  taught  school  more  or  less  ten  years, 
—received  the  highest  or  nearly  the  highest  wages — spent  three 
years  in  professional  studies — and  received  the  honors  of  a  distin- 
guished professional,  institution  ; — to  see  such  a  man  come  and 
beg  the  &vor  of  teaching  a  district  school  at  six  dollars  a  month 
and  his  board,  surprised  them  !  They  were  unaccustomed  to 
such  things  ;  and  could  not  understand  it. 

'I'hey  had  little  or  no  conception  of  the  object  I  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  even  patriot- 
ism, were  names  of  which  they  hardly  knew  the  meaning ;  and 
they  were  nearly  as  great  strangers  to  the  feelings  which  belong- 
ed to  them,  as  to  the  name. 

They  held  a  meeting,  however ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  to  my 
surprise,  I  confess,  that  they  agreed  to  employ  me.  I  was  ex- 
amined according  to  law,  and  received  a  license ;  and  I  then 
prepared  to  commence  my  labors. 

The  school  was  opened  in  May.  The  appearance  of  a  male 
teacher,  in  a  district  school  room,  in  summer,  excited  the  atten- 
tion, not  only  of  my  townsmen,  but  even  of  the  passing  stran- 
ger. Such  a  thing  had  been  known  occasionally,  in  some  very 
large  towns  ;  but  never  before  in  a  small  district,  like  this. 

No  persons  were  more  surprised — and  I  may  add  mortified — 
than  my  relatives.  They  looked  at  me  as  a  deranged  person. 
Instead  of  taking  my  stand  by  the  side  of  liberally  educated  • 
men,  and  holding  a  station  of  command  or  influence,  to  go  and 
place  myself  in  a  district  school  room,  at  the  head  of  twenty  or 
twenty  five  small  pupils,  and  teach  them  the  common  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education — and  for  the  paltry  price  of 
six  dollars  a  month,  is  it  not  inconceivable  that  they  should  have 
submitted  to  it?  Why  did  they  not  put  me  into  a  strait  jacket, 
or  carry  me  at  once  to  a  mad  house? 

But  the  school  went  on  ;  and  the  earth  continued  to  revolve, 
and  the  sun  to  shine  as  usual ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  universe,  that  indicated  serious  derange* 
ment,  of  any  sort.  People  talked  till  they  were  tired,  and  there 
the  matter  rested. 

The  first  thing  I  did  that  looked  like  innovation,  was  to  get 
some  paper  curtains,  for  the  windows.  In  this,  I  had  two  ob- 
jects in  view.  One  was  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  looking  out ; 
the  other  to  furnish  ornaments  to  the  room.  I  had  already  be- 
gun to  think  much  of  the  importance  of  rendering  a  school  room 
pleasant  and  agreeable  ;  and  had  been  much  aided  in  my  spec- 
ulations on  the  subject,  by  the  '  Journal  of  Education/  edited 
at  that  time,  by  Mr  Wm.  Russell ;  a  few  numbers  of  which  a 
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friend  had  been  kind  enough  to  send  me. .  This  work  had  been 
published  about  two  years.  I  hftd  also  been  greatly  indebted  to 
this  worki  not  only  for  other  views  which  I  entertained,  and 
which  will  be  developed  in  the  progress  of  this  and  subsequent 
chapters,  but  also,  in  no  small  degree,  for  what  I  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy. 

Some  little  pains  were  also  taken  to  ornament  the  walls  of  the 
school  room.  Maps  were  hung  up,  evergreens  procured,  and 
early  flowers.  Had  I  possessed  the  pecuniary  means  of  doing 
it,  I  would  have  devised  and  executed  plans  for  rendering  the 
whole  school  house,  both  internally  and  externally,  quite  attrac- 
tive. 

In  teaching  the  alphabet  to  my  pupils,  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  devised  or  adopted  any  new  plans.  In  fact,  I  believe  I 
had  no  abecedarians  in  my  school.  If  I  had,  I  feel  confident  I 
pursued  the  same  humdrum  method  which  had  prevailed  time 
out  of  mind,  except  that  I  taught  them  in  a  class,  rather 
than  separately;  in  order  to  save  time.  I  had,  it  is  true, 
many  new  notions  on  the  subject ;  but  an  imaginary  want  of 
time  always  seemed  to  compel  me  to  resort  to  the  old  meth- 
ods. 

In  regard  to  spelling,  I  was  careful  to  assign  my  pupils  short 
lessons,  and  see  that  they  understood  their  meaning.  This  last 
was  quite  an  innovation.  Defining  words,  as  a  school  exercise, 
had  then  scarcely  been  heard  of. 

It  is  true  we  labored  under  great  difiiculties,  in  this  matter  of 
defining  words,  for  want  of  suitable  books.  Here  we  came  upon 
a  department  on  which  I  had  seldom,  as  yet,  dared  to  place  the 
'  rude  hand  of  reform.'  Our  school  books  indeed,  such  as  we 
had,  I  knew  were  sadly  deficient;  and  in  the  department  of 
defining  we  had  none  at  all.  A  few  of  the  older  pupils  had  a 
very  inferior  sort  of  dictionary,  containing  definitions  which  in 
themselves  required  defining ;  but  which  were  a  little  better  for 
OS  than  nothing  at  all ;  though  the  greater  part  oi  them  were 
destitute  even  of  this. 

Had  I  possessed  the  means,  I  should  have  sent  at  once  to  a 
book  store,  and  bought  a  set  of  some  defining  spelling  book, 
and  presented  it  to  the  school.  But  this  I  was  unable  to  do  ; 
and  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  such  a  measure,  however 
benevolent  its  exterior,  is  after  all  judicious. 

In  reading,  we  pursued  a  course  altogether  new  to  the  pupils. 
Instead  of  reading  just  so  many  chapters,  or  articles,  or  verses, 
each  was  required  to  read  a  small  paragraph  over  and  over,  till 
he  both  understood  it,  and  could  read  it  with  propriety.  It  was 
my  usual  practice,  however,  to  read  it  first  myself,  in  every  in- 
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stance;  and  someUmes,  if  the  pupil  was  an  unapt  scholar,  to 
read  it  over  for  him  several  times. 

[  did  not  find  this  method  of  reading  so  irksome  to  the  pupils 
as  I  had  expected.  It  is  well  known  how  fond  children  are  of 
novelties  ;  and  so  novel  was  our  reading,  that,  for  a  few  days  it 
went  oflF  very  well.  But  the  pupils  at  length  grew  tired  of  it ; 
and  I  found  it  necessary  to  resort,  occasionally,  to  the  old  meth- 
od. They  probably  found,  in  this,  the  appearance  of  progress. 
To  stand  still,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  place  in  the  book,  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  seemed  less  to  them  like  making  improvement, 
than  when  they  were  reading  off  several  pages  at  a  single  lesson. 

But  our  lessons  were,  in  any  event,  short.  I  had  got  over,  in 
some  measure,  the  notion  that  the  pupil's  improvement  was  in 
proportion  to  the  space  nin  over.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  large 
class  read  several  pages  at  a  time ;  but  not  usually.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  so  much  matter-of-course  reading,  I  used  to  explain 
and  illustrate  things  as  we  went  on  ;  and  sornetimes  even  relate 
stories. 

Writing,  instead  of  being  pursued  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  was  confined  entirely  to  the  last  half 
hour  of  the  forenoon,  and  of  the  afternoon.  This  was  allowing 
to  each  pupil  an  hour  a  day  for  the  study  of  this  art. 

This  plan,  in  regard  to  writing,  is  excellent.  I  know  of  but  one 
objection  which  can  be  brought  against  it.  It  is  that  many  boys 
in  the  winter,  will,  in  this  way,  lose  at  least  half  their  writing. 
Their  parents  and  masters  are  accustomed  to  permit  and  even 
require  them  to  leave  the  school  at  a  certafn  time — frequently 
an  hour  before  the  exercises  close. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  in  leaving  school  thus  ear- 
ly, some  lesson  or  other  must  be  lost ;  and  most  pupils  can  bet- 
ter lose  the  writing  lesson  than  any  other. 

The  suggestion,  to  teach  writing  at  these  hours  and  in  this 
manner,  I  believe  I  first  learned  from  HalKs  Lectures  on  School 
Keeping;  an  admirable  work,  which  no  teacher  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  neglect. 

In  grammar  and  geography  little  was  done ;  but  that  little  was 
performed  in  a  rational  and  intelligible  manner.  It  was  not  a 
mere  recitation  of  words.  The  pupil  was  brought  to  feel  that 
there  was  meaning  in  language ;  and  that  there  should  be  thoughts 
connected  with  it.  In  these  branches,  too,  all  our  lessons  were 
short. 

Arithmetic  was  studied  by  a  few,  but  not  very  thorough  on 
account  of  a  seething  want  of  time.  I  had  not  yet  come  folly 
Up  to  the  belief— practically — that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  in 
a  school  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  that  it 
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IB  far  better  that  an  exercise  Ishoold  be  attended  to  but  once  a 
day,  or  even  once  a  week,  than  that  it  should  not  be  understood. 
I  still  clung  more  or  less — at  times  and  in  certain  things — 
to  the  notion  that  there  must  L^,  every  day,  such  a  certain 
number  of  exercises  ;  that  the  pupils  must  '  read  round,'  as  it 
is  called,  twice  in  the  forenoon,  and  twice  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  that  there  must  be  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  grammar, 
and  geogr^y,  and  every  thing  else  going  on,  at  least  once  in 
each  half  day. 

Or  rather,  as  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  I  had  not  moral  cour- 
age enough  to  innovate,  in  this  respect,  upon  long  established 
usages.  Besides  I  felt,  as  I  ought  to  have  felt,  that  all  improve- 
ment must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  gradual. 

There  can  be  but  two  advantages  in  '  going  round  twice,' 
in  each  half  day,  with  the  reading  and  spelling  exercises  of  our 
district  schools.  The  first  is,  that  it  prevents  ignorant  teachers 
from  imposing  as  long  lessons  upon  pupils  as  otherwise  they 
would  ;  the  second,  that  it  breaks  in  upon  the  disagreeable  mo- 
notony which  might  otherwise  prevail,  and  which  commonly 
does  prevail  in  the  best  schools. 

But  were  every  child  furnished  with  pleasant  employment, 
and  with  suitable  seasons  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  sec- 
ond class  exercise  might  far  better  be  spared.  Let  there  be  but 
one  exercise  in  each  class  in  half  a  day  ;  and  let  that  be  thor* 
oughly  attended  to.  I  am  here  speaking  of  spelling,  reading, 
and  writing.  As  to  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  it  is 
enough  that  tbey  come  once  a  day. 

Our  religious  instruction  consisted  merely  in  -  repeating  por- 
tions of  the  '^  shorter  catechism,"  at  the  close  of  the  week.  An 
example  of  daily  prayer  was  indeed  set,  and  the  older  classes 
read  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  regular  exercise ;  and  I  was 
accustomed  to  moralize  on  daily  occurrences.  This  last  is  prob- 
ably the  most  effectual  way  of  religious  teaching  in  our  district 
schools  ;  as  it  is,  first,  most  agreeable  to  the  pupils ;  secondly, 
least  likely  to  awaken  any  where  sectarian  jealousy ;  thirdly, 
most  effectual  in  reaching  the  heart ;  and  lastly,  the  impres- 
sions are  the  most  permanent. 

One  exercise  was  introduced  into  this  school,  which  was  al- 
together of  my  own  invention.  It  was  a  sort  of  silent  or  think- 
ing exercise.  After  the  school  had  been  opened  a  short  time  in 
the  morning,  and  my  oldest  or  first  class  had  read  a  Testament 
lesson,  they  were  required  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  min* 
utes,  usually  from  five  to  ten,  to  reflection.  No  scholar  might 
attend  to  business  of  any  kind  whatever,  during  the  time  ;  but 
all  were  required  to  observe  the  most  perfect  silence. 
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When  I  announced  that  the  time  was  expired,  they  were  re- 
quired to  be  able  to  tell  me  what  had  been  done  by  their  own 
class  the  preceding  day.  In  some  instances,  I  found  them  able 
to  give  a  pretty  faithful  narration  of  all  the  exercises,  and  of 
many  observations  and  illustrations  of  my  own  at  the  time. 
With  a  little  aid,  by  way  of  questions  and  suggestions,  I  could 
usually  draw  out  a  pretty  full  history  of  their  progress.  They 
were  also  desired  to  state  any  errors  they  might  have  made,  or 
had  observed,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  ipe,  as  their  teacher. 
They  were  thus  led  to  profit,  on  every  successive  day,  by  the 
errors  of  the  past. 


A  WORD  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Th£  "  Christian  Reflector  "  has  the  following  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  es- 
pecially to  females. 

^  Every  matif  nay,  every  female,  ought  in  some  mode,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  a  good  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Some 
persons  are  timid  about  exposing  themselves  to  the  air,  and  some 
parents  are  fearful  lest  their  little  ones  should  ever  feel  the  gen- 
tle breezes  of  heaven.  Herein  is  a  great,  and,  as  it  often  proves, 
a  fatal  mistake.  We  expose  our  health  most  by  exclusion,  or 
rather  by  inclusion.  Why  does  the  student  grow  pale?  Not 
by  any  tendency  of  vigorous  study  to  blanch  his  fresh  cheek, 
but  by  his  inclusion  within  close  walls,  and  neglect  of  physical 
exercise.  The  student  may  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  man,  if 
he  will  do  as  other  healthy  men  do. 

^  The  delicate  female,  now  pale  as  tlie  paper  I  am  writing  on, 
may  learn  how  to  bloom  again,  if  she  will,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  just  throw  aside  those  too  delicate  garments  which  so  hin- 
der her  action,  and  robe  herself  for  labor.  Where?  How?  Let 
not  our  politest  and  gentlest  readers  be  too  soon  alarmed.  Let 
them  recover  their  firmness  by  turning  their  eyes  ofT  our  page  a 
moment,  till  they  reflect  a  little,  and  they  may  not  need  harts- 
horn or  cologne,  to  prevent  their  fainting,  when  we  venture  to 
tell  them — in  the  garden,  with  a  well  handled  hoe,  and  shining 
spade,  and  strong-teethed  rake,  mellowing,  and  shaping,  and 
smoothing  the  earth  their  brothers  have  ploughed  for  them.  We 
will  not  now  recommend  that  they  stop  on  their  way  back  to  the 
parlor,  to  look  at  Susan's  cheeks,  as  she  actively  bends  over  the 
wash-tub,  that  they  may  ascertain  how  to  spread  over  their  own 
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cheeks  the  finest  rouge  ever  invented'  for  the  human  connte- 
nance.  We  dare  not  say  that  it  would  make  them  bloom  as 
Susan  blooms,  to  take  her  phce  a  few  moments,  and  help  her 
scrab  and  wring.  No — only  look  at  her,  and  you  may  for  a 
time  possibly  blush  for  your  own  paleness,  as  you  think  of  the 
occasion  of  it,  and  this  blush  may  save  one  visit  to  the  toilette/ 


MISCELLANY. 


Common  8chooi^  iir  Cozivscticvt. 

Wa  have  alluded,  more  than  once,  to  the  favorable  state  of  things  in 
Connecticut,  as  regaitis  Common  Schools,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Legislature  had  appointed  an  efficient  Board  of  Education,  with 
powers  not  unlike  those  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
and  adopted  other  efficient  measures  to  arouse  public  attention  have  ven- 
tured to  say  that  Connecticut  was — prospectively  —  redeemed. 

Of  late  we  have  received  from  the  individual  who  is  to  act  as  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  in  a  printed  pamphlet  of  > 
twenty  four  octavo  pages,  the  "Address  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools,"  with  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
to  the  Legislature,  from  which  we  collect  the  following  statistical  facts. 

Blank  forms,  requiring  information  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools 
haying  been  forwarded  to  all  the  school  societies  in  the  State,  by  the 
Comptroller,  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session' 
collected  from  them  the  following  results; 

There  are,  in  the  whole  State,  311  school  societies;  1664  school  dis- 
tricts, of  which  1080  made  their  returns ;  and  8d,SS7  children  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16;  of  whom  59,911  are  included  in  the 
districts  which  made  returns,  though  only  40,036  of  the  same  number 
were  found  in  average  attendance.  The  average  number  of  months* 
dmring  which  schools  are  kept  in  the  State,  is  about  seven,  but  ranging 
as  low  as  two  in  summer  and  two  in  winter.  The  number  of  male 
teachers  employed  during  winter  is  1018;  females  in'  summer,  1109. 
The  compensation  of  the  male  teachers  is  estimated  at  $6S,983  93;  and 
that  of  females  at  $84,&88  94;  of  which  whole  amount,  about  60,000  are 
paid  from  the  State  Fund.  This  does  not  include  local  funds  of  the 
Societies,  which  in  some  towns  are  so  large  as  to  pay  the  whole  remain- 
der of  the  expense  of  employing  teachers* 
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In  144  of  the  School  Societies,  the  whole  number  which  made  retunie, 
there  is  an  average  of  5  different  kinds  of  spelling  books,  94  reading 
books,  9  geographies,  V  histories,  6  grammars,  11  arithmetics,  5  philoso- 
phies, and  10  miscellanepos  books. 

One  member  of  the  Committee  mentioned  above,  having  made  extra 
exertion,  collected  the  following  items  of  information  from  105  towns  id 
the  State^  as  is  stated  in  the  document  referred  to. 

*  Parents  exhibit  generally  no  interest  in  the  public  schools,  by  attend 
ing  examinations  or  otherwise.  School  Committees  are  in  no  instance 
paid.  School  visitors  are  paid  hot  in  twelve  towns.  In  these  towns  the 
number  is  reduced  to  tiiree  or  four,  [the  usual  number  being  nine] 
the  duties  are  better  performed,  and  the  schools  are  in  a  better  condi- 
ion.      The  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board,  $14  50; 

hat  of  female  teachers,  $5  75.    Only  35  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
in  these  towns,  follow  teaching  as  a  regular  profession. 

*  From  returns  and  calculations  made  by  the  same  gentleman,  it  ap- 
pears there  were  6000  children  [in  the  same  105  towns]  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  16,  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school,  in  the  year  1837  ; 
over  1000  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  31,  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  and  10,000  children  receiving  instruction  in  private  schools  and 
academies.' 

It  is  aUo  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  average  wages  of  leachera, 
in  common  schools,  is  for  males  only  $14  50,  and  for  females  $5  75,  it  is 
raised  in  the  private  schools  to  $30,  and  $10,  respectively. 

We  leave  it  to  those  who  have  insisted  for  several  years  past,  that  we 
were  traducing  the  schools  of  our  parent  State,  to  say  whether  the  fo- 
porific  tendency  of  a  large  fund,  is  not  even  more  obvious  than  we  have 
ever  represented  it.  But  if  a  doubt  remains,  let  them  peruse  the  follow- 
ing table,  prepared  in  1836,  with  great  care,  by  a  competent  person, 
and  representing  the  state  of  things  in  every  town  and  district  in  the 
county  to  which  it  refers,  except  one. 

Schools  in  New  Loudon  County. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  Common  Schools  in  New 

London  County,  Conn.,  in  1836.    We  trust  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 

the  past  excellence  of  the  Connecticut  schools;  though  we  hope  much 

from  them  in  the  future. 

No.  of  Districts,  -  -  -  -  -  «13 

Public  money  received  for  1835,        -  -  -        $13,933,58 

Public  money  expended  during  the  year  1835,    -         -      13,546,18 

AmL  expended  for  teachers'  wages  beside  public  money,     8,653,71 

No.  of  male  teachers  employed,  -  -  -  199 

No.  of  female  teachers  empbyed,      -  -  -  -      145 
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No.  of  persons  eoumerated  in  18S5,         ..  •  •        10,011 

No.  of  persons  taught,  ....  -    9,092 

Average  attendance,        «.-*..  6,608 

No.  of  male  scholars,  •  ^  •  •  .    5,094 

No  of  female  scholars,    •-•.••.  8,987 

No.  of  districts  where  the  teachers  boarded  in  the  families 

of  the  district,  ••»•...      149 

No.  of  districts  where  they  did  not  board,  *  •  51 

Average  No.  of  months  of  school  in  the  year,  -  -    7  1-5 

No.  of  good  school  houses,  «  •  .  •  95 

No.  of  poor  school  houses,      •  -*  -  -  -112 

No.  of  districts  that  wish  to  improve  common  schools,  197 

No.  of  districts  that  would  probably  be  willing  to  pay  a 

small  tax,  ..*...  no 

No.  of  districts  that  would  probably  not  be  willing  to  pay 

a  tax,  -  -  -  -  -  --67 

No.  considered  doubtful,  ....  $2 

Average  of  male  teachers'  compensation,  ••  918,45 

National  EoucATioif. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Cost  John- 
son, of  Maryland,  on  resolutions  which  had  been  offered,  proposing  to 
appropriate  Public  land  for  educational  purposes,  to  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  delivered  in  Congress  in  February  last,  occupying  58  octavo 
pages,  and  containing  many  valuable  facts,  suggestions  and  reasonings 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  education  as  a  means  of  national  improve- 
ment. The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  closing  remarks  of  this  in- 
teresting document. — The  final  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr  J.  from  a  work 
on  EUSucation  by  Mr  James. 

*  State  colleges  and  State  academies  furnish  the  best  education  to  their 
pupils;  but  it  is  the  affluent  alone,  who  can  send  their  children  to  those 
institutions.  It  is  there  that  education,  like  the  Lapland  sun,  gilds  with 
its  rays  the  edifice  on  the  eminence,  but  they  reach  not  the  cottage  be- 
neath the  hill. 

'  If  virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  true  and  lasting  foundations  of  a 
free  government,  how  imperative  is  the  duty  which  rests  upon  those  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  legislation  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  Whilst  it  improves  the  moral  virtues,  and  exalts  the 
head  and  the  heart,  it  would  do  more  than  the  avenues  of  intercommu- 
nication, to  knit  together  the  Union  of  these  growing  and  powerful 
States,  and  would  unite  them  in  amity  and  good  feeling  like  a  garland 
offloweiiB. 

<  Opposition  to  the  proposition  will  be  made,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
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insurinoantabie.    Every  liberal  plan  of  ainelioratiog  the  oooditioo  of 
those  who  moRt  require  it,  will  have  to  eocounter  prejudices. 

'  The  first  opposition  wilt  proceed  from  a  spirit  which  the  necessities 
of  the  times  originally  generated,  and  whicb^  by  the  outcry  of  sliort- 
sighted  men,  and  the  dedamatian  of  interested  and  ambiHoui  men^  has 
been  carried  to  a  pitiful  and  lamentable  excess*  I  mean  the  spirit  of 
petty  economies,  or  the  sacrifice  of  great  and  certain  adnaatages  to  small 
but  immediate  saoings.^ 

iNSTRUQTIOir   IN   PuTSiOLOGT. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  growing  dispositioa  in  the  com- 
munity to  instruct  those  who,  as  Dr  Rush  says,  sow  the  seeds  of  nearly 
all  the  good  or  evil  in  our  world,  in  the  laws  which  pertain  to  the  hu- 
man frame,  and  to  human  health  and  longevity. 

A  course  of  instruction  of  this  kind  is  about  to  be  given  in  Boston,  by 
Mrs  Gove,  of  Lynn.  This  lady  has  spent  some  seven  or  eight  years  in 
the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  comes  to  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton well  prepared  fpr  her  task,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  recommendation 
of  Dr  Durkee,  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  Lynn — with  whom  sho  has 
studied.  Her  instructions  are  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures;  and  to 
ladies  only.  In  some  instances,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  appears 
to  require  it,  the  instructions  to  married  and  single  ladies  will  be  sepa- 
rate. 

In  the  progress  of  these  instructions  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  Mrs 
G.  proposes  to  show  the  fatal  consequences  of  dressing  too  tightly,  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  breathing  pure  air,  the  advantages  of  exer- 
cise, of  frequently  bathing  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  moral  and  physical  purity,  in  order  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health.  She  will  also  give  a  faithful  exposition  of  thexonse- 
quences  of  the  abuse  of  the  physical  organs.  In  short,  it  will  be  a  fa- 
miliar course  of  instruction  on  the  very  topics,  which  of  all  others  —  re- 
ligion and  housekeeping  perhaps  excepted  —  it  is  most  important  to 
females  and  the  world  at  large,  that  they  should  understand ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  its  importance  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Prbachimo  to  Schools. 

Pastors,  uphold  and  cherish  good  Schools  in  your  towns  I  and  be  pre- 
vailed u{>on  occasionally  to  visit  the  s(*hools.  That  holy  man,  Mr  Thom- 
as White,  expressed  a  desire,  '  That  able  and  zealous  ministers  would 
sometimes  preach  at  the  schools  ;  because  preaching  is  the  converting 
ordinance ;  and  the  children  will  be  obliged  to  hear  with  more  attention 
in  the  school  than  in  the  public  congregation ;  and  the  ministers  might 
here  condescend  to  such  expressions  as  might  most  work  upon  them, 
and  yet  not  be  so  fit  for  a  public  congregation.'    I  have  read  the  fol- 
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lowing  account  of  one,  who  was  awakened  by  this  advice  to  act  accor- 
dingly. 

*  At  certain  times  he  successively  visited  the  schools.  When  he  went 
to  a  school,  he  first  offered  a  prayer  for  the  children,  as  much  adapted 
to  their  condition  as  be  could  make  it.  Then  be  went  through  the  cat- 
echism, or  as  much  of  it  as  be  thought  necessary,  making  the  several 
children  repeat  the  several  answers:  but  be  divided  the  questions,  that 
every  article  in  the  answers  might  be  understood  by  them:  expecting 
them  to  answer  Yes  or  No,  to  each  of  these  divisions.  He  also  put  to 
them  such  questions  as  would  make  them  see  and  own  their  duties,  and 
often  express  a  resolution  to  perform  them.  Then  he  often  preached  a 
short  sermon  to  them,  exceedingly  plain,  on  some  suitable  scripture, 
with  all  possible  ingenuity  and  earnestness,  in  order  to  excite  their  at- 
tentive regard.  After  this,  he  singled  out  a  number  of  scholars,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten,  and  bid  each  of  them  turn  to  a  certain  scripture,  which  he 
made  them  read  to  the  Whole  school ;  giving  them  to  see,  by  his  brief 
remarks  upon  it,  that  it  contained  something  which  it  particularly  con- 
cerned children  to  take  notice  of;  then  he  concluded  with  a  short  pray- 
er for  a  blessing  on  the  school  and  on  the  tutors.' — Cotton  Mather, 

Teachers'  Sbmina&t  in  Ohio. 

A  new  Seminary  for  Teachers,  to  be  called  the  Western  Reserve 
Seminary  and  Kirtland  Institute,  is  to  be  opened  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  the  present  month,  at  Kirtland,  Geauga  county,  Ohio.  It  is  to 
be  conducted  in  the  Temple  lately  occupied  by  the  Mormons,  which  will 
accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  students.  The  principal  object  is 
the  preparation  of  both  male  and  female  teachers.  A  model  school  is 
also  to  be  connected  with  the  Seminary,  for  instruction,  in  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  common  schools  of  young  persons  under  14  years  of  age. 
Provision  is  also  to  be  made,  as  soon  as  circumstances  may  permit,  for 
agricultural  and  mechanical  labor,  both  with  reference  to  health  and  the 
saving  of  expense. — Should  this  school  go  into  operation,  as  its  friends 
confidently  expect,  we  shall  probably  give  a  more  full  account  of  it 
hereafter.    Mr  Nelson  Slater  is  the  Principal. 

Religious  Instruction  in  France. 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Pri- 
mary Instruction  in  France,  at  which  the  Marquis  de  Jaucourt  presided, 
the  subject  of  religious  instruction  in  the  *  mixed  schools '  was  taken 
up  and  discussed.  The  mixed  schools  are  those  which  receive  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  children,  and  they  are  said  to  be  quite  numerous.  It 
appears  they  are  a  deplorable  olistacle  to  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion; for  the  teachers,  having  pupils  who  belong  to  both  communions* 
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are  afraid  to  displease  the  pareots,  by  taking  any  particular  complexion 
in  their  lessons.  They  therefore  lea?e  out  religious  instruction,  to  avoid 
the  complaints  of  one  church  or  the  other;  and  thence  it  results  that  the 
most  important  part  of  education  is  almost  universally  neglected.  The 
partisans  of  these  mixed  schools  say  that  they  are  a  noeans  of  establish- 
ing harmony  between  the  different  forms  of  worship*  Yes,  say  the  oth- 
er party,  but  religious  ideas  are  killed;  or  rather  are  kept  from  being 
born,  that  we  may  have  peace.  It  is  the  peace  of  death  ;  the  peace  of 
corpses,  which  never  dispute,  because  they  are  wholly  devoid  of  life. 
What  a  singular  advancement  of  society  is  that,  which  consists  in  strange 
ling  religious  couvictions  for  the  sake  of  union ! 

Many  members  of  the  Society  for  Primary  Instruction  among  Protes- 
tants have  perceiFed  the  difficulty,  and  they  have  undertaken  to  substi- 
tute exclusive  schools  for  these  mixed  schools.  This  desigpi  encounters 
many  obstacles.  Worldly  men,  who  do  not  understand  the  necessity  of 
religion,  accuse  those  who  reject  the  system  of  mixed  schools,  of  intol- 
erance and  fanaticism;  Protestants  are  so  few,  in  many  places,  that  they 
are  unable  to  support  a  teacher. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know  full  well,  how  to  sympathize 
with  their  transatlantic  brethren  on  this  subject.    We  too  have  our  mix- 
ed schools  in  great  numbers;  not  indeed  very  often  embracing  Catholic 
children,  but  almost  always  including  those  of  various  religious  sects. 
And  here  too,  for  the  sake  of  peace,   almost  all  religious  instruction 
is  banished  from  our    common  schools,  as  well  as  from  many  of 
a  higher  grade.      To  avoid  giving  offence,  the  old  fashioned  cus- 
tom of  teaching  a  religious  catechism  is  set  at  nought  almost  entirely; 
and  of  late,  in  many  places,  committees,  parents  and  teachers  seem  to 
have  virtually  combined  to  exclude  the  Bible.    Now  while  we  believe 
there  are  other  and  better  methods  of  inculcating  religious  instruction, 
than  by  spending  much  time  in  the  mere  reading  of  this  book,  we  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  entering  into  an  unholy  combination  to  exclude  it  alto- 
gether.   The  present  course,  in  our  common  schools,  in  regard  to  relig- 
ious instruction  is  most  unhappy.    Better,  it  seems  to  us — certainly 
it  is  as  well  —  either  to  tell  our  children  at  once  that  we  do  not  believe 
they  have  souls,  or  that  we  do  not  think  they  are  worth  cultivating. 
Better  to  be  consistent,  and  say,  the  body  — not  the  mind  —  is  the  main 
thing — the  '  standard  of  the  roan,'  as  Watts  woulil  say.    Better  say  to 
them  in  plain  terms,  as  we  really  and  effectually  do  liy  our  conduct, 
'  Children,  money  is  the  principal  thing.    Other  things  may  he  well 
enough,  and  some  may  be  worth  a  little  effort;  but  in  all  your  gettings, 
get  money.' 
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Childseiv  in  Factories. 
An  attemin  has  been  lately  made  to  do  something  in  France,  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  health  and  life  in  factories.  In  £ngland,much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  and  no  child  under  nine  yeare  of 
can  now  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  factories  at  all,  and  none  under 
thirteen  more  than  48  hours  in  a  week.  But  in  France,  there  appears  to  be 
no  law  of  the  kind;  and  that  in  some  instances  children  from  the  age  of 
six  or  seven  years  are  still  subjected  to  an  amonnt  of  labor  which  des- 
troys their  constitution  in  the  very  blossom,  and  hinders  them  also  from 
acquiring  the  least  instruction,  religious,  moral,  or  intellectual.  They 
grow  up  in  the  most  brutal  ignorance,  and  are  worn  out  long  before  the 
period  at  which  man  usually  obtains  the  full  development  of  his  matu* 
rity.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Observer  says  that  the  Society  for 
Primary  Instruction  among  Protestants  are  taking  up  the  subject,  and 
something  will  be  done  for  these  white  Uaots^  as  he  calls  them.  He  says, 
and  with  no  little  reason,  that  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  fright- 
ful and  horrible  practice  of  using  up  infancy  for  profit,  and  to  prevent 
the  rearing,  in  our  bosom,  of  a  generation  of  barbarians,  of  men  with- 
out religion,  without  education,  without  morals,  without  principles  of 
of  any  kind,  who  are  ready,  at  the  first  political  commotion,  to  whelm 
every  thing  in  fire  and  blood.  On  this  subject,  too.  Christian  America 
might  do  well  to  take  a  few  lessons,  or  at  least  a  few  hints,  even  though 
they  come  from  infidel  France. 

Popular  Education  I!i  New  Hampshire. 

We  learn  that  the  House  of  Representatives  in  New  Hampshire,  at 
their  session  in  1837,  passed  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Education,  to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  this  bill  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  till  next  year, 
with  the  direction  that  in  the  mean  time  it  should  be  published.  It  has 
accordingly  just  appealed  in  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

It  contains  provisions  similar  to  the  act  recently  passed  in  this  State 
for  a  similar  purpose,  the  only  material  difiTereuce  being  that  the  New 
Hampshire  Board  consists  of  but  three  persons,  while  that  in  this  State 
has  ten  members.  In  contains  provisions  for  the  rotation  in  office  of 
the  members  of  the  Board ;  for  the  returns  by  the  school  committees  of 
the  several  towns,  and  the  prohibition  of  a  share  in  the  Literary  fund  to 
those  towns  which  neglect  to  make  returns  ;  for  an  abstract  of  the  re- 
turns to  be  made  by  the  Board,  similar  to  those  in  force  in  this  State. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Philosophy  or  Education. 

We  have  just  received  from  David  M'Clure,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  copy  of  aD  elegantly  printed  octavo  volume,  of  S6d  pages,  entitled, 
'A  Brief  System  of  the  Philosophical  Principles  upon  which  the  Sys- 
tem of  Education  for  the  Girard  College  of  Orphans  is  founded.'  Pre- 
fixed to  the  work  are  also  about  fifty  pages  of  correlative,  or  explana- 
tory matter*  We  are  exceedingly  interested  in  the  work;  and  when  we 
have  perused  it  more  thoroughly,  we  intend  to  give  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  it.  —  We  will  only  say  now,  that  it  is  evidently  the  result  of 
much  thought,  and  of  profound  and  thorough  investigation  ;  as  must  be 
admitted  by  all  who  examine  it,  even  if  they  should  not  agree  with  Mr 
M.  in  every  one  of  his  positions. 

The  Educator. 

We  have  seen  the  third  and  fourth  number  of  a  new  paper,  with  the 
above  title,  published  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania;  and  conducted  by 
Pres.  Junkin,  and  Prof.  Cunningham,  of  the  Lafayette  College.  The 
numbers  which  we  saw  appear  to  inculcate  just  and  enlarged  views; 
and  to  breathe  a  liberal  spirit.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  paper 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  paper  of  the  kind  now  published,  except  the 
Common  School  Assistant. 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  paper  is  issued  every  second  week,  in  num- 
bers of  eight  pages  quarto  size,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  if  paid  in  advance, 
or  one  dollar  twentyfive  cents,  if  payment  is  deferred. 

Remarks  on  TEACHiifo  Penmaivship. 

We  have  seen  a  neat  little  pamphlet,  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Per- 
kins &  Marvin  of  this  city,  entitled,  *  Remarks  on  Teaching  Penman- 
ship,' by  Mr  B.  F.  Foster,  whose  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  author 
on  Writing  and  Book-keeping,  are  welt  known.  It  is  designed  as 
an  introduction  fo  a  set  of  large  and  small  hand  copies,  which,  we  un- 
derstand Mr  F.  is  preparing  to  publish.  We  should  be  glad  to  make 
liberal  extracts  from  this  pamphlet,  but  have  not  room  in  the  present 
number. 


VALUABLE    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


^bercrombib's  Inquiribs  Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powrrs  and  the 

Iv^KSTiOATioir  or  Truth,  with  ftdditions  and  explanaiions  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of 
Scliools  and  Academies.    Bj  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  author  of  *'  Tho  Young  Christian/*  &^. 

^bbrcroiibie's  Philosophy  of  thk  Moral  Feelings,  with  an  iDtroductorj 
CHapter,  Additions  and  Eiplanations,  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Amdemies ; 
aTid  also,  Analytical  Questions  for  the  Ezaminatjon  of  Classes.  By  Rev  Jacob  Abbott,  author 
of  ««TheYoungChrisuan,''&c. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Reader,  a  coarse  of  Reading  Lessons,  selected  with 
reference  to  their  moral  influence  on  the  Hearts  and  Lives  of  the  Toung ;  Designed  ibr  mid- 
dle classes,  by  the  Messrs  Abbott. 

'Ths  Mount  Vernon   Reader  for  Junior  Classes,  on  the  same  plan  as 
mbove ;  by  the  Messrs  Abbott. 

Book  of  Poetrt  for  Schools^  compiled  from  American  aoihors.     "This  is 

a  selection  from  the  choicest  specimens  of  American  Lyric  Poetry.  ^Wll'know  of  no  selection 
of  the  kind  which  is  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  Ameripan  Libraries.*  ft  has  been  introduced, 
we  understand,  into  several  distinguished  schools,  as  a  Clasi  Book  for  reading  eiercises." — 
jShmaUof  Education, 

A  Comprehensive  Grammar,  presenting  some  new  views  of  the  Stractore  of 
i^angua^e,  by  W.  Fetch. 


WOMAN    AS    SHE    SHOULD    feE, 

BY   REV.    HUBBARD    ^iNSLOW; 

Avn 

WOMAN  IN   HER   SOCIAL  AND   DOMESTIC   CHARACTER, 

BY   MRS.   JOHN   SANDFORD. 


Contents  of  Part  I. — Chap.   1.     Tht  •Appropriate  Sphere  of  Woman. 

2.      The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Woman.     3.     The 

Christian  Education  of  Woman. 

IiiTRbDVotoRY  NoTio^-^*<  The  first  chapter  is  designed  to  indicate  the  sphere  in  which 
Christianity  instructs  Woman  to  move  and  act;  the  second,  to  show  what  Christianity  has 
done  for  her,  and  to  exhibit  the  reasons  why  more  women  than  men  becon^e  pious}  the  third 
to  illustrate  what  is  implied  in  the  true  Chnstian  education  of  Woman. 

'*  It  is  well  known,  that  as  the  savage  and  pugan  state  is  to  women  one  of  ppculiar  depres' 
sion,  so  U>  them  the  civilized  and  refined  state  is. attended  with  son^e  peculiar  liabilities  to  ener- 
vation and  degeneracy,  and  that  through  their  degeneracy,  in  no  small  degree,  comes  the  down- 
fall of  states  and  nations.  There  is  an  insatiate  yawning  gulf,  into  which  indolence,  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  dissipation  have  plunged  many  a  natiop  of  high  hopes  and  attainments ;  and 
these  have  had  their  origin  and  countenance,  in  a  peat  measure,  in  the  false  education  and 
habits  of  the  better  sex.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  dangers  to  our  rising  country 
from  this  source,  and  to  show  hjpw  they  may  be  avoided ;  to  present  to  the  minds  of  **  oor 
daughters,'*  an  object  worthy  of  their  lofriest  and  most  benevolent  ambition,  and  to  show  them 
how  they  may  obtain  it;  to  convince  them  that  the  right  cultivation  and  truest  excellence  of 
the  female  character  lie  at  a  much  higher  point  than  has  been  usually  supposed,  and  to  set  be- 
fbre  them  the  means  and  motives  to  become  (in  that  elevated  and  holy  state  of  society  called 
the  kingdom  or  reign  of  Christ,  to  which  we  aspire,  and  which  we  confidently  expect)  *'  as 
corner  stones  polished  afWr  the  similitude  of  a  palace.**  If  the  design,  is  effectual  to  its  oUeet 
in  any  degree,  the  author's  humble  efforts  will  be  well  rewarded.'*  H.  W. 

Contents  op  Part  U. — Chap.  1.  Causes  of  Female  Influence.  3. 
Importance  of  Letters  to  Woman-  3.  Importance  of  Religion  to  Woman. 
4.  Christianity y  the  Source  of  Female  Excellence.  6.  Scripture  Illus- 
trative  of  Female  Character.  6.  Female  Influence  on  Religion.  7. 
Female  Defects,     8.  Female  Romance.     9.  Female  Education.     10. 
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DR    ALCOTT'S    WORKS. 

Published  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  on  liberal  terms,  by  GEO,    W. 
LIGHT,  1  CornhiU,  (facing  Washington  Street,)  Boston. 

The  j^eneral  object  of  Dr.  Alcott's  works  is  to  promote  health  and  moralay  by 
means  or  correct  physical  and  moral  management.  Aware  of  the  extent  and  power  of  leoiaJe 
influence,  he  has,  in  this  view,  directed  a  large  proportion  of  his  labors  to  the  instructioB  of 
mothers  and  hoase-keepers. 

The  Young  Wife,  is  designed  to  give  early  instruction  to  those  who  have  en- 
tered the  marriage  relation,  with  respect  bo£  to  the  pnysical  and  moral  management  of  thciB> 
selves  and  their  families.  This  is  properly  a  work  on  l^lf-Edncation,  both  physical  and  monL 
Fifth  ^ition. 

The  Tovng  House-Keeper. — The  object  of  this  work  is,  principally  to  gire 
information  on  the  subject  of  Food  and  Cookery.  It  is  properly  a  work  on  Phprsical  £daea- 
tion,  and  is  wholly  unlike  any  work,  either  ancient  or  modem,  on  those  subjects.  It  pre- 
sents more  distinctly  than  can  be  ibund  anywhere  else,  Ur  Alcott's  peculiar  views  on  diet  and 
regimen.    Second  edition. 

The  Young  Mother,  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  all  who  have  the  care  of  young 
children,  but  especially  mothers,  in  regard  to  the  physical  management  of  children.  It  esn- 
braces,  uso,  many  moral  reflections.    Third  edition. 

The  House  I  Lite  In,  is  an  account  of  the  Human  Body,  under  the  figure 
of  a  House,  consisting  of  the  frame,  coTering,  apartments,  &c.,  designed  as  a  popolar  introdnc- 
tion  to  the  stady,  by  tne  yonng,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Second  edition  enlaiged.  J  aft 
republished  in  London. 

The  Young  Man's  Guide,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  instruction  to  young 
men,  and  includes  some  topics  not  usually  discussed  in  works  designed  for  this  class.  TweliUi 
edition. 


Wats  of  Living  on  Small  Means,  is  a  cheap  manual  for  the  middling  and 

pworer  classes  of  the  community,  intended  to  gire  instruction  on  matters  of  domestic  economy. 
The  fifth  edition  of  this  work  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.    Fifth  edition. 

The  Moral  Reformer,  in  two  volumes,  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  fatti 
on  Health  and  Morals,  arranged  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  former  Journal  of  Health 
of  Philadelphia.    It  is  nearly  the  same,  in  character,  with  the  Library  of  Health,  its  socceasor. 

The  Library  of  Health  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Constitution.  One 
volume  of  this  work  is  completed  and  bound ;  and  a  second  volume— that  for  1836 — ^ia  in  pro- 

Sress.    Its  name  will  give  an  idea  of  its  character    (1  a  year,  only.    No  family  can  afford  to 
o  without  this  work. 
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COLUMBIA  FEftfALK  INSTITITTE. 

*  MoTHe«8  and  schoolmasters/  says  Dr.  Rushy '  plant  the  seeds 
of  nearly  all  the  good  and  evil  that  exbt  in  our  world ;  its  re* 
foraiation  must  therefore  be  bq;un  In  nurseries  and  schools/ 
We  have  long  believed  so  ;  and  this  should  be  a  sufficient  reply 
to  the  question  so  often  asked,  why  we  devote  so  much  of  our 
time  to  writing  for  these  two  classes  of  citizens.  Half,  or  ahoost 
•half  the  adult  world  are  mothers.  Is  it  not  therefore  a  matter 
of  consequence  bow  they  are  educated  who  educate  the  world  ? 
True,  the  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster  is*  highly  dignified. 
'  Next  to  mothers,'  as  Dr.  Hush  also  informs  us,  the  schoolmasp 
ter  is ^  the  most  important  member  of  civil  society.'  But  in 
putting  him  next  to  mothers,  he  obviously  gives  to  the  mother 
the  first  place. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments  that  we  often  dwell  so 
largely  on  the  education  and  influence  of  females  both  in  the 
&miiy  and  elsewhere.  It  was  in  this  view  that  we  gave  so  much 
space  to  this  subject  in  our  last  number,  especially  to  the  address 
of  Dr.  Wylie.  In  the  same  view,  and  not  to  compliment  a» 
particular  institution — one  in  which  we  cannot  posnbiy  have 
any  personal  concern  or  interest — we  now  present  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Columbia  Female  Institute.  We  are  sure  the 
account  will  be  highly  gratifying  to .  many  a  western  and  south- 
western citizen,  besides  Dr.  Wylie ;  as  well  as  to  many  a  friend  of 
female  education  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Philanthropy  is  not 
bounded  by  rivers  or  mountains ;  or  by  state  or  naliodal  limits. 

The  Columbia  Female  Itistitute  was  established  nearly  three 
fears  ago.  A  general  idea  of  the  buildii^  may  be  obtained 
from  the  engraving  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  a;  noble  Gothic 
slmclaie,  ISO  feet  Jq  len^,  and  three  stories  high,  with  spires 
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and  towers ;  ^nd  is  now  nearly  completed.  When  completed 
it  will  contain  not  only  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and  a  room  for 
the  Preparatory  School,  but  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Rector's  family  and  of  the  tutoresses,  and  for  the  necessary  em- 
ployments connected  therewith — parlors,  sitting  rooms,  store 
rooms,  offices  for  the  directors,  dormitories,  d^c.  In  short, 
the  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  a  large  boarding 
school,  though  there  are  to  be  students  admitted,  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  who  are  not  boarders. 

Until  recently  the  Institute  was  conducted  by  Mrs  Howe,  and 
a  competent  number  of  female  assistants.  In  September  last, 
the  Rev.  Franklin  G.  Smith,  formerly  the  conductor  of  a  Fe- 
male school,  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  assisted  by  his  wife  and 
six  other  feinales  as  teachers  in  the  various  departments,  and  by 
Dr.  Otey,  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee  as  a  lecturer  on  various  sub- 
jects as  appropriate  to  the  male  as  to  the  female  instructor. 

The  Institute  is  in  three  departments.  I  •  A  Preparatory  or 
Pestalozzian  School,  for  beginners,  in  which  are  taught  spelling, 
reading,  writing  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
geography.  2.  A  Junior  department,  for  orthography,  orthoe- 
py, defining,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmeUc,  geography, 
history  of  the  United  States,  Jewish,  Grecian  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, mythology,  and  an  introduction  to  rhetoric,  mental 
philosophy  and  ancient  history.  3.  A  Senior  department, 
where  a  course  of  instruction  is  given,  equally  liberal,  as  appears, 
to  that  which  is  given  to  the  young  ladies,  at  Ipswich,  Brad- 
ford, Wethersfield,  Oberlin  and  elsewhere.  For  those  who  are 
properly  and  strictly  boarders  in  the  institution  there  is  also  a 
course  of  Sunday  lessons. 

Music  is  to  receive  particular  attention  in  this  institution,  of 
which  Mrs  Smith  is  the  teacher  or  professor.  Vocal  music  is 
to  be  practised  every  hour.  Instrumental  music  on  the  organ, 
harp,  piano  and  guitar,  is  given,  at  regular  lessons,  to  those  who 
desire  it.  The  same  is  true  of  drawing  and  painting.  All  the 
pupils  are  to  be  instructed  in  needlework,  and  in  domestic 
economy. 

The  Institute  is  furnished  with  an  extensive  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  with  a  library;  and  lectures  are 
given  on  the  use  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  school  begins 
on  the  first  of  September  and  is  divided  into  two  sessions  of 
five  months  each. 

In  regard  to  the  general  views  of  those  who  are  to  give  cha- 
racter to  the  females  of  this  region,*  the  following  remarks  from 
the  first '  annual  catalogue'  will  give  us  some  idea. 

*  Colambia  ii  about  40  milM  Mothward  of  NaihTillo,  ToBOMMe,  itt  a 
and  hoalthy  ngloaof  eoimtfj. 
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Ingtitute  knows  nothing  of  a  *'  royal  road  to  learning.'' 
It  bajB  no  faith  in  an  art  being  tanght  in  six  lessons,  or  a  Ian* 
guage  in  twentyfour.  Its  aim  wiil  be  to  inspire,  in  all  tti9  mem- 
bers;  a  love  of  study  and  diligence  in  stndy,  and  to  offer  its  best 
aids  to  all  the  z^  and  indnstry  it  can  excite — remembering 
that  there  is  a  point  in  rendering  snch  assistance  beyond  which 
the  interpretation  of  the  teacher  is  a  positive  injury,  rather  than 
benefit  to  the  yonthful  mind.  Learning  is  an  acqaisition;  It 
is  neither  nature's  endowment  nor  the  teacher's  gift.  The  pupil* 
must  put  forth  her  own  energies,  or  the  bright  jewel  will  never 
be  hors.' 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  find*  the  skiD  to  coDtmani- 
cate  an  art  in  six  lessons,  or  a  language  in  twentyfoor,  so 
plainly  disavowed.  We  are  ashamed  of  these,  in  this  day  of* 
fight,  or  of  the  means  of  fight,  who  moke  these  base  pretences ; 
nor  are  we  much  less  ashamed  of  those  who  patronize  such 
quackery.  Yet  the  world — onr  American  world  at  least — is 
fnll  of  it ;  and  no  where,  perhaps,  more  so  than  in  Boston,  the 
would  be  Athens  of  America.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  pre- 
tences made  to  teach  writing  in  a  course  of  twelve  or  six  les- 
soQa!  And  what  is  more  painful,  see  good  men  lendii^  the 
influence  of  their  names  to  such  folly  and  absurdity !  But 
this  is  not  the  place  for  a  lecture  on  quackery  or  human  gtUli* 

To  show  that  mere  scientific  instruction  is  not  made  the  be* 
ginning  and  end  of  all  things  in  the  Columbia  Female  Institute 
we  extract  the  foibwing  paragraph ;  though,  as  will  be  seen,  it 
applies  only  to  that  portion  of  the  students  who  board  in  the 
family  of  the  Rector. 

*  In  reference  to  the  boarders,  the  teachers  will  recognize  no 
suspension  of  the  duties  of  instruction.  The  household  will  as- 
sociate with  each  other,  out  of  school  hours,  on  terms  of  easy 
and  respectful  familiarity ;  and  the  errors  and  ignoFances  of 
the  pupils  will  be  noticed,  with  a  kind  solicitude  for  their  im- 
provement. On  all  occasions — ^in  their  recreations,  walks,  or 
fireside  conversations — young  ladies  who  use  provincial,  im«> 
proper,  or  ungrammatical  expressions  will  be  kindly  corrected. 
A  vicious  pronunciation  is  especially  to  be  noticed.  The  same 
care  will  be  devoted  to  their  personal  deportment,  mien  and 
habits.  An  awkward  gait,  an  un^^raceful  stoop,  a  nasal 
twang  must  be  expected  to  call  forth  from  any  tutoress  the  pro- 
per advice  and  direction.  But  the  chief  care  of  the  educator, 
in  these  hours  of  relaxation  from  the  severer  duties  of  the  school- 
room, is  to  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  christian  polite- 
ness, amenity,  ease  and  naturalness  of  manner.    To  do  an  u»- 
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Iftdy  like  thing  calls  for  authoritative  advioe ;  but  any  violation 
of  the  law  of  christian  kindness  and  courtesy,  is  to  be  checked 
by  the  teacher  with  the  most  anxious  concern.' 

In  short  the  Institute  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  and 
catalogue — is  to  resemble  a  well  ordered  home.  The  utmost 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  car- 
dinal virtues,  especially  in  young  ladies.  To  take  away,  as 
much  as  possible  the  formalities  of  the  monastic  school  room 
of  former  days,chairs  are  substituted  for  benches,  and  single  desks 
for  those  long,  ungraceful  things  which  were  always  unworthy  of 
the  name. 

In  regard  to  the  discipline,  and  general  regulation  of  the  Insti- 
tute, we  have  but  little  to  say,  because  there  is  little  which  is  pe- 
culiar. Those  who  have  read  the  accounts  of  Ipswich  Female 
Seminary  in  former  volumes  of  this  journal,  will  get  a  general 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  Columbia  Female  Institute. 
We  believe  the  following  are  the  principal  peculiarities. 

'  In  order  to  diminish  the  expense  of  dress,  and  especially  to 
restrain  the  ambition  of  extravagant  display,  the  following  um- 
form  is  established  for  boarders  at  the  Institute,  viz :  For  win- 
ter— Sunday  dress — purple  merino  or  Circassian  robe,  with 
white  collar  and  white  pantalets;  Leghorn  or  straw  bonnet 
trimmed  with  scarlet ;  shoes  adapted  to  the  season.  For  sum- 
mer— robe  of  white,  with  collar  and  pantalets  of  the  same  color ; 
bonnet  trimmed  with  sky-blue.  No  jewelry  is  allowed  except  a 
plam  breast  pin  ;  embroideries  are  prohibited. 

^  No  boarder  will  keep  a  purse  of  her  own,  and  all  remittances 
on  her  behalf  will  be  made  to  the  Rector.' 

'The  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Institute  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  its  family,  renders  it  necessary  to  require  that  boarders 
shall  never  leave  the  lot  unless  in  company  with  some  one  of 
the  tutoresses,  nor  be  absent  after  sundown.  This  rule  will  not 
prevent  the  boarders  from  enjoying,  to  the  proper  extent,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  society  of  Columbia.  Company  will  occa* 
sionally  be  invited  to  the  Institute  with  a  special  view  to  the 
improvement  as  well  as  gratification  of  the  members  of  the 
iamily. 

'  Letters  addressed  to  boarders  at  the  Institute,  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  care  of  the  Rector.  The  young  ladies  will  never 
send  to  the  post  office,  nor  call  there.  Any  instructions  relative 
to  their  correspondence  will  be  scrupulously  followed.  They 
will  be  required  to  write  home  every  fortnight,  and  such  atten- 
tion and  criticism  will  be  devoted,  by  a  tutoress,  both  to  the 
composition  and  penmanship  of  their  letters,  as  to  make  the  ex- 
ercise improving  to  their  scholarship. 
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^  Their  literary  pursuits  will  be  relieved  by  the  attention-  they 
will  regularly  devote  to  the  various  subjecto  of  domestic  econo^ 
my.  Every  boarder  over  the  age  of  ten  years  will,  in  her  turn, 
accompany  the  Matron,  for  one  day,  in  all  the  duties  of  superin* 
tending  the  household  affairs  of  the  Institute.  She  will  go 
with  the  Matron  to  inspect  the  dormitories,  parlors  and  other 
apartments,  noticing  every  thing  in  relation  to  the  beds,  floors, 
furniture,  &c.  of  the  rooms.  But  her  attention  will  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  every  subject  of  the  culinary  department.  She 
will  accompany  the  Matron  through  all  the  duties  of  the  cuisine 
with  her  cookery  book  in  hand,  and  be  able  to  show  at  dinner 
that  she  has  learned  from  the  morning's  engagements,  some* 
thing  worth  remembering.  The  refection  at  eleven  o'clock 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  under  her  own  direction  exclusively. 

^  Boarders  will  never  perform  any  servile  or  menial  offices  in 
the  Institute.  They  will  never  bring  their  water  or  wood,  or 
make  their  beds  or  sweep  their  rooms.  Norton  the  other  hand, 
will  they  be  permitted  to  call  a  servant  to  pick  up  a  pin.  Every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  comfortable  supply  of  their  wants  will 
be  provided  by  the  servants  of  the  house ;  and  should  any  one  of 
the  domestics  fail  in  the  duty  required  of  her  by  the  regulations 
of  the  family,  the  boarders  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the 
Matron  or  mistress  of  the  house  such  information  as  will  enable 
them  to  correct  the  evil.' 

To  those  who  forget  that  the  Institute  we  are  describing  is 
in  Tennessee  and  not  in  New  England,  a  word  oi  explanation 
may  be  necessary  in  regard  to  one  point.  We  are  told  that  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  will  be  directed  to  domestic  economy,  and 
especially  to  every  subject  of  the  culinary  department ;  and  yet, 
in  the  next  paragraph,  we  are  assured  that  the  boarders  will 
'  never  perform  any  servile  or  menial  offices  in  the  Institute ;' 
not  even  *  to  bring  their  water  or  wood,  or  make  their  bed  or 
sweep  their  rooms.'  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  much 
of  the  population  of  Tennessee  consists  of  emigrants  from  the 
southern  states,  andj  their  descendants,  who  retain  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  latter  states ;  and  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
the  ilector  of  a  Seminary — were  he  disposed  to  do  so — to 
change  at  once  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  whole  section  of 
country.  This  will  doubtless  be  a  sufficient  at)oIogy  for  Mr 
Smith  and  his  assistants,  even  to  those  who,  bred  to  different 
habits,  could  never  consent  to  the  education  of  daughters  in  a 
manner  so  poorly  calculated  to  render  them  healthy,  happy  and 
efficient  mothers,  as  well  as  good  and  useful  companions  and 
housewives. 

It  should  m<M'eover,  be  added  that  the  health  of  the  inmates 
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of  this  in9(ftution,  though  it  is  not  to  be  promoted  by  what  19 
techntcalty  ealted  housework,  iar  yet  far  from  being  overlooked. 
Indeed,  we  have  setdom  seeo  more  explicit  attenti<m — ex* 
cept  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  diet,  paid  to  thi» important  subject. 
The  temperature,  also,  ventilation  of  rooms,  exercise  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback — hours  of  retiring,  rising,  eating  and  even 
the  recreations  seem  exceedingly  weU  caJeulated  to  promote  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  pupils.  One  or  two  quotations  will  pre* 
sent  this  subject  in  its  true  light. 

^  One  of  the  most  important  objects  demanding  the  unremit* 
ted  attention  of  the  Rector  and  his  associates  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Institute,  is  the  health  of  its  inmates.  When  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  admita  and  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
dry,  the  Pestalozzian  department  will  frequendy  adjourn  from 
their  school  room  to  an  arbor,  a  summer  house  or  the  shade  of 
an  oak  or  box  elder,  and  carry  on  their  studies  and  recitations 
in  the  open  air.  At  the  expiration  of  every  hour,  during  the 
morning  and  evening  sessions,  the  pupils  will  sing  an  appropri- 
ate hymn  or  some  cheerful  song,  their  voices  bemg  sustained 
and  accompanied  by  the  organ.  The  young  ladies  will  then 
have  a  recess  from  business  for  a  few  minutes ;  if  the  weather 
invite  them  abroad,  they  will  walk  or  play  in  the  lot  ;'at  other 
times,  they  will  enjoy  their  recreations  in  the  long  Parlor,  or  in 
the  passages  and  porches. 

^  In  the  physical  habits  of  the  boarders,  the  utmost  attainable 
regularity  will  be  aimed  at.  They  will  retire  to  their  dormito- 
ries at  an  early  hour  of  the  night,  and  will  be  called  up  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  with  the  exception  of  the  longest  days  in 
summer.  Under  the  direction  of  the  best  medical  advice,  they 
will  enjoy  the  healthful  luxury  of  the  bath.  Throughout  the 
year,  they  will  have  a  suitable  refection  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Every  exertion 
will  be  made  to  correct  the  morbid  appetite,  not  unfrequentty 
met  with  in  young  females,  which  leads  them  to  make  more  use 
of  pungent  and  highly  flavored  condiments  than  of  **  food  con- 
venient for  them."  Human  physiolc^y, — the  laws  of  health, — 
the  philosophy  of  *^  the  house  I  live  in," — will  be  frequently  dis- 
cussed and  explained. 

'  As  a  very  important  means  of  preserving  a  good  constitution 
and  resuscitating  a  debilitated  one,  the  young  ladies  will  be  care- 
fully superintended  as  to  their  dress.  They  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sacrifice  their  health  at  the  shrine  of  fashion.  No  ar- 
ticle of  clothing  will  be  delivered  to  them,  which  has  not  been 
perfectly  dried  and  aired.  The  matron  and  other  ladies  of  the 
Institute  will  give  the  proper  directions  as  to  the  degree  and 
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kind  of  clothing  required  by  the  varying  seasons  and  weather, 
and  will  see  that  their  suggestions  have  been  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed by  the  boarders. 

'  The  refections,  at  eleven  and  five,  if  added  to  the  three  reg- 
ular meals,  we  should  of  course  object  to,  as,  in  the  abstract,  an 
evil ;  and  yet  in  view  of  the  habits  of  the  country,  they  may  be 
a  choice  of  evils.*  Nor  are  we  sure,  that  in  view  of  the  habits  of 
young  ladies  in  most  places,  a  plain  refection,  if  it  could  be  sub- 
stituted entirely  for  the  confectionary  and  other  wretched  stuff, 
which  they  are  so  frequently  nibbling  at,  as  to  give  the  stomach 
little  repose,  would  not  be  on  the  whole,  desirable.' 

The  allusion  to  medical  advice  in  regard  to  the  bathf  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  special  attention  is  here  paid  to  the  securing  of 
a  good  physician,  in  case  of  sickness;  though  parents  and  guar- 
dians, if  they  have  any  preference,  may  make  their  own  selec- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  having  a  wise  and  fitithful  and  diitnieres" 
ted  physician  attached  to  every  school,  and  even  to  every  fam- 
ily, has,  as  yet  scarcely  entered  the  heads  of  Americans,  espec- 
ially the  busy  portion  of  the  northern  United  States.  Such  a 
suggestion  would  be  laughed  at  by  many ;  and  by  the  most, 
would  probably  be  regarded  as  Utopian.  Yet  the  period  cannot 
be  very  far  distant,  when  the  physician  will  be  principally  em- 
ployed to  prevent  evil  rather  than  to  cure  it.  He  will  be  called 
in  to  assist  the  parent  and  the  teacher  not  only  in  avoiding  dis- 
ease, but  in  securing  to  each  child  and  pupil,  the  highest  possi- 
ble measure  of  health  of  which  his  natural  constitution  is  sus- 
ceptible, as  regularly  and  as  certainly  as  he  is  now  called  in  to 
prescribe  for  diseases  which  a  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy, and  Hygieile  ought  to  have  prevented.  Were  there  no 
otfier  indications  of  such  a  state  of  things,  as  not  many  centu- 
ries distant,  they  would  be  found  in  the  increasing  interest  which 
is  paid  to  this  subject  in  all  our  Uterary  institutions,  especially 
those  for  females.  In  this  respect,  and  in  this  view,  are  we  not 
fully  justified  in  looking  forward  to  the  dawn,  in  our  world,  of  a 
day  of  happiness  of  which,  thus  far,  few  have  as  yet  had  any 
adequate  conception? 

*  They  would  only  be  desirable  for  a  time,  as  a  a|>ecie8  of  compromise. 
Health — the  best  condition  of  the  human  body^can  seldom,  in  adults,  be  oom- 
patible  with  more  than  three  meals  a  day. 
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THE  PHlLOSOPHT  OF  EDUCATION- 

In  our  last*  number  we  gave  a  paflsiirg  notice  of  a  new  rolusae 
by  David  M'Ciure,  Esq.  of  PhHadei^ia,  entitled  '  The  Pbiloa- 
ophy  of  Education/  The  work  is  in  tAree  parls,  in  confonnity 
with  the  popular  division  of  the  subject  into  Physical,  Intellec- 
tual and'  Moral ;  to  which,  however  j  are  appendfkl  nearly  a  hon^ 
dred  pages  of  notes,  illustrative  and  explanatory. — We  are  nol 
yet  able  to  present  a  full  account  of  the  author's  views,  thoi^h 
we  are  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  general  diaracter  of  the 
work.  In  the  mean  time  we  propose  to  make  a  few  extracts 
from  it.  That  of  to  day,  is  from  his  views  on  I'ntelleetual  Eklu«- 
cation,  at  page  79.  He  was  treating  of  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating the  power  or  faculty  of  observatbn. 

'  Those  wha  have  been  at  all  engaged  in  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, well  know  in  what  diflferent  degrees  accuracy  and' quickness; 
of  observation  are  found ;  and  how  important  it  is  for  the  pro- 
gress in  intellectual  acquirements,  and  often  even  for  the  moral 
culture,  that  the  habit  should  be  early  and  steadily  cultivated*. 
The  character  of  the  intellect  and  affections,  however  it  may  be 
modified  by  future  cultivation,  receives  its  stamp  from  the  etn- 
ployment  of  the  first  few  years  of  fife ;  and  much  labor  may  be 
rendered  requisite  to  compensate,  in  any  degree,  for  the  neglect 
of  thus  early  cultivating  the  exercise  of  close  observation.  Chil- 
dren, therefore,  up  to  their  tenth  year,  should  be  industriously 
employed  in  the  close  examination  and  study  of  the  great  book 
of  nature,  which  is  spread  out  in  all  its  inviting  charms  on  ev- 
ery side  ;  and,  in  their  progress,  should  gradually  rise,  as  the  in- 
tellectual powers  expand,  from  the  more  simple  to  the  more  com- 
jJex  objects  of  attention. 

^  Thus,  instead  of  wasting  their  energies,  as  well  as  their  health, 
within  circumscribed  walls,  bending  over  inappropriate  books, 
which  are  usually  studied  in  the  most  mechanical,  heartless  and 
unprofitable  nmnner,  to  the  serious  injury  of  both  mind  and 
body,  their  school  rooms  should  be  the  beautiful  fields  of  nature^a 
handiwork, — ^the  botanic  and  horticultural  gardens, — ^the  sweet 
shades  of  a  tasteful  promenade, — the  campus  for  gymnastic 
games  and  sports, — the  interesting-  museum  of  natural  history, 
curiosities,  and  the  fine  arts, — the  astronomical  observatory  and 
general  apparatus  for  science, — and  the  reservoir  for  sports  as 
well  as  experiments.  All  these  places  of  diversified  nature  and 
art,  will  afford  the  most  invaluable,  appropriate,  and  delightful 
lessons  for  the  infant  mind — altogether  congenial  to  their  taste, 
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and  highly  calculated^  in  a  natural,  gradual,  and  most  bappy 
maxiDer,  greatly  to  sU^sgthen  and  fully  to  develope  all  the  pow- 
ers and  faculties  of  the  miod. 

*  We  have  said,  that  in  xhis  delightful  study  of  nature  from 
her  pure  sources,  there  should  he  a. gradual  rise  with,  the  ex- 
panding intellect,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex 
subject.  And  now,  in  illustration  of  our  remarks,  we  say,  that 
in  the  study  of  natural  history,  first,  there  may  be  considered 
the  general  appearance  of  animals,  their  native, place,  their  food 
and  habits.  Their  disposition,  character  and  qualities  may  then 
be  illustrated  by  many  interesting  anecdotes,  which  always  charm 
and  delight  infant  minds.  Next  may  be  examined  the  anatomy, 
{at  least  of  some  animal  selected,  with  others,  as  representatives 
-of  all  analogous  animals— the  slight  difference  to  be  pointed  out) 
beginning  with  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  bones,  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  the  different  joints  perform  their  of&ce,  showing 
their  happy  adaptation  to  motion,  preservntion  and  strength. — 
I'hen  may  be  considered  the  muscles,  blood  vessels,  and  the  va- 
rious animal  atid  vital  functions ;  and  finally,  so  much  of  the 
outlines  of  physiology  as  would  be  suitable  for  children. 

'  In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  botany,  the  general  external 
appearance  of  a  plant  may  first  be  examined ;  and  then  all  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  those  plants  which  resem- 
ble it,  may  be  carefully  pointed  out.  Next  may  be  considered 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  as  it  affects  the  organ  of  sight, 
smell,  taste  and  touch,  with  so  much  of  the  classification  as  may 
be  proper  in  the  inceptive  stages  of  an  education.  Then  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  may  be  presented  in  all  the  interesting 
details  connected  with  these  subjects.  And  finally,  the  practi- 
cal purposes  of  the  plant  may  be  shown  either  as  an  article  of 
food,  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  medicine,  or  materials 
and  instruments  in  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  ; — the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  it  is  generally  found,  and  which  are  most  fa- 
vorable to  its  growth  ; — the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  opens 
its  flowers,  and  ripens  its  fruits,  with  many  other  important  in- 
ddental  particulars  connected  with  its  known  properties. 

^  Microscopic  views  of  the  minutiae  of  nature  would  also  be 
highly  profitable,  and  tend  greatly  to  awaken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  wonders  connected  with  the  smallest  atoms  of  God's  works 
of  creation.  It  has  a  happy  tendency  in  refining  the  mind  from 
gross  conceptions  of  things,  and  in  implanting  a  delicacy  of 
views  and  feelings,  allied  in  nature  to  those  wonderful  refine- 
ments in  matter,  that  elude  the  strongest  unaided  perceptions  of 
man. 
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*  Interestifig  subjects  of  history,  both  sacred  and  proikne^and 
other  matters  calculated  to  profit  and  amuse,  may  be  exhibited, 
by  means  of  a  well  constructed  magic  lantern.  This  can  be 
pursued  advantageously  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  in  this 
way  much  instruction  may  be  imparted  in  a  social,  familiar  and 
delightful  manner.  The  study  of  topography,  at  this  season, 
may  be  most  profitably  conducted  by  the  exhibition  of  interest- 
ing pictures  of  cities  and  parts  thereof,  towns,  villages,  public 
and  other  buildings,  landscapes,  and  scenery  of  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

*  All  these  may  be  so  advantageously  arranged  under  the  in- 
fluence of  optic  glasses,  that  the  views  thus  obtained  will  fall 
little  short  of  their  original  interest  and  beauty ;  and  thus  the 
world  may  be  extensively  traversed,  through  all  climates,  with- 
out the  expense  of  health,  purse,  limb  or  life. 

'  Moreover,  in  this  way,  at  a  single  glance,  will  be  obtained 
far  more  distinct  ideas  of  countries  and  places,  and  those  much 
better  remembered,  than  if  received  from  labored  descriptions. 
Large  globes  may  also  be  introduced  to  explain  the  figure  of  the 
earth ;  its  motion  on  its  axis,  occasioning  night  and  day ;  the 
general  relation  and  extent  of  countries ;  and  some  of  the  most 
prominent  places  may  be  pointed  out.  All  this  may  be  very  ef- 
fectually taught  without  any  book,  and  be  clearly  comprehended 
by  the  infant  mind.' 


INSTRUCTION  AND  EDUCATION  IN  FAMILIES. 
TNrLUENCE  OF  SISTCRS. 

There  is  hardly  any  end  to  the  good  which  an  elder  sister 
may  do  in  a  family.  Elder  brothers  may  do  much ;  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  may  do  much  ;  fathers  may  do  much  ;  fam- 
ily friends  may  do  much,  especially  grand  parents.  But  if  we 
except  the  mother,  what  individual  is  there  in  the  wide  world, 
who  has  so  much  to  do  in  the  formation  of  human  character,  as 
an  elder  sister? 

We  are  not  without  examples  in  history  of  the  influence  for 
good  of  an  elder  sister.  Even  in  the  past  ages,  when  female 
influence  was  considered  as  less  efficient  than  it  now  is,  an  el- 
der sister  was  often  a  very  important  part  of  family  machinery, 
and  exercised  a  sway  as  unbounded  as  it  was  silent  and  unob- 
trusive.    Who  that  is  familiar  with  sacred  writ  can  doubt  in  r^- 
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gard  to  the  infloence  of  Miriam  in  forming  the  character  of  both 
her  brothers,  but  especially  the  younger  ?  Can  it  be  possible 
that  she  who  stood  afar  off  to  wdtch  the  fate  of  an  infant  broth- 
er, in  the  bulrushes,  and  ventured  herself  for  him  after  he  was 
picked  up,  would  do  nothing  for  him  at  home  during  the  time 
he  remained  there  ?  For  our  part  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  one  important  means,  in  the  hands  of  God,  of  making  Moses 
what  he  became — to  say  nothing  of  Aaron — was  the  kindly 
salutary  influence  of  a  virtuous  and  excellent  sister,  ten  years 
older  than  himself.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  influence  of 
Martha  and  Mary  on  the  quiet,  peaceable,  pious  Lazarus,  was 
without  its  influence  and  effects. 

But  examples  of  this  kind,  though  they  may  be  numerous  both 
in  sacred  and  profane  history,  are  still  more  so,  in  our  day ;  and 
will  continue  to  become .  numerous  as  well  as  more  striking,  as 
long  as  the  christian  religion,  in  its  pristine  purity,  shall  continue 
to  increase.  Christianity  contemplates  the  family  as  the  prin- 
cipal school  of  man — how,  then,  can  the  influence  of  so  impor- 
tant a  teacher  and  educator  as  an  elder  sister  be  overrated? 

We  have  said  that  examples  of  the  kind  to  which  we  allude, 
are  somewhat  frequent  in  our  own  times.  We  might  show  the 
truth  of  this  by  numerous  instances.  For  the  present,  we  have 
room  but  for  one  or  two.  The  first  is  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
in  this  State,  whom  for  the  present  we  shall  call  Matilda. 

She  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age.  She  was  left  many 
years  ago,  without  a  mother ;  and  was  subsequently  abandoned,  or 
nearly  so,  by  her  fother.  On  her,  therefore,  depended,  as  the 
consequence,  the  care  of  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters 
younger  than  herself.  We  do  not  know  how  many  ;  but  we 
have  known  of  at  least  six  or  seven.  They  were  not  left  wholly 
without  the  pecuniary  means  of  support ;  though  their  property 
was  by  no  means  large,  and,  without  great  care  and  economy 
would  never  have  answered  the  purposes  it  now  has,  under  the 
judicious  management  of  Matilda. 

Two,  at  least,  of  the  brothers  have  been  carried  through  a  lib- 
eral course  of  education,  and  two  or  three  sisters  have  received 
the  instruction  of  the  best  schools.  But  when  they  have  not 
been  abroad  at  school,  they  have  been,  much  of  the  time,  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  their  sister.  With  the  independence 
of  a  matron  she  has  either  by  herself,  or  in  company  with  some 
of  the  family,  kept  house — at  least  a  part  of  the  time— and  thus 
furnished  them  with  a  home.  Nor  is  this  all.  She  not  only 
receives  them;  she  instructs  and  educates  them.  She  gives 
them  lessons  and  counsels ;  and  what  is  of  much  more  conse- 
quence still,  she  instructs  and  educates  them  all  day  long  when 
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they  are  with  her.  The  consequence  is  that  she  has  aequired 
their  love  and  confidence,  as  a  wise  and  good  mother  ererac- 
qaires  the  love  and  txinfidence  of  her  own  family. 

^Fhe  influence  of  her  labors,  however,  is  as  yet  only  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Time  must  develop— no,  not  time ;  eternity  abne 
can  do  it — the  full  and  final  results  of  these  labora.  This  world 
is  only  the  introductory  of  our  existence — the  merest  infimt 
school. 

In  the  county  of ,  in  Connecticut,  is  a  young  huly 

not  much  above  thirty,  whose  mother  died  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  left  her  sole  mistress  of  a  family  consisting  of  her  fa- 
ther and  two  brothers.  For  convenience  sake  we  will  oatt  her 
Emily. 

As  the  mother  was  al)out  to  leave  the  world,  she  had  called 
Emily  to  her  bedside,  and  implored  her,  as  her  last  dying  re- 
quest, that  she  would  do  her  utmost  to  be  a  mother  to  her  two 
brothers,  and  bring  them  up  '  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.'  This  charge  of  her  pious,  dying  mother,  was  not 
forgotten  by  Emily.     She  set  herself  immediately  to  the  work. 

What  rendered  her  task  more  laborious  was  the  fact  that 
the  father's  influence  in  his  family  was  exceedingly  unfavorable. 
It  is  true,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  very  bad  man,  openly 
and  directly,  except  that  he  was  a  little  intemperate.  Still  he 
was  worldly  and  seKish  ;  and  what  grieved  Emily  more  than  al- 
most any  thing  else,  he  disregarded  the  Sabbath ;  seldom,  if 
ever,  attending  public  worship,  or  encouraging  his  sons  to  do  so. 

His  example,  in  this  respecf,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
exceedingly  distressing  to  Emily.  She  saw  how  difficult  it  was 
to  change,  in  any  good  degree,  habits  now  become  almost  invet- 
erate ;  and  she  saw,  with  more  pain  still,  the  danger  of  her  broth- 
ers. The  eldest  was  indeed  well  nigh  ruined,  in  his  temper, 
disposition  and  habits.  Of  the  younger  she  bad  more  hope ; 
though  her  prospects  in  regard  to  him,  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
father,  seemed  at  times  quite  dark. 

Many  a  person  as  sensitive  as  Emily,  but  without  her  moral 
courage,  would  have  given  up.  But  it  was  not  so  with  her.—- 
Difficulties,  instead  of  discouraging  her,  only  roused  her  to 
the  performance  of  the  little  which  remained  in  her  power. 

By  example,  by  conversation,  by  instruction,  and  by  all  sorts 
of  effort,  she  succeeded  at  length,  in  so  far  gaining  the  ascen- 
dancy over  her  younger  brother,  as  to  get  him  to  church  with 
her,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  the  sabbath  School.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, too,  but  this  was  more  rare,  they  were  joined  by  the 
other  brother. 

a'  few  months  tinoe  we  vseertained  that  by  means  of  a  bies- 
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fiing  on  Emily's  labors,  an  entire  change  of  character  had  been 
effected  in  her  yoang  brother,  ix^  that  she  had  prevailed  with 
him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Olierlin  Collegiate  Institute,  in 
Ohio,  in  order  to  pvepars  himself  for  an  eitended  spthere  of  use- 
fulness.  It  is  also  said  that  the  elder  brother  is  greatly  im- 
prored  in  his  character,  and  thai  hop^  are  even  entertained  by 
chose  who  best  know  him,  of  bis  speedy  entire  reformation. 
The  fiither  is  also  in  part  reformed ;  so  much  so  at  least,  as  to 
cease  to  oppose  good  things,  and  to  approve  of  the  pious  and 
dignified  course  of  his  daughter. 

If  you  ask  for  particulars — ^by  what  means  and  methods  she 
operates  and  has  operated  on  the  family  in  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence  has  placed  her  as  a  missionary — we  can  only  say  in  brief, 
that  she  is  daily  and  hourly  a  pattern  of  industry  and  every 
ishristian  virtue ;  that  she  is  a  supporter  of  every  benevolent 
project  with  which  she  is  acquainted  ;  buys  and  reads  good 
books,  and  lends  or  reads  them  to  others ;  subscribes  for  and 
distributes  all  sorts  of  newspapers  and  magazines  which  she  be- 
lieves useful  ;  encourages  schods,  and  especially  sabbath  schools; 
and  is  thus  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  Most  High,  in  all  the  va- 
rious parts  of  his  temple.  Of  the  sabbath  school,  in  the  parish 
in  which  she  resides,  she  has  long  been  the  fiuthful  and  efficient 
superintendent 

Is  it  asked  how  she  obtains  the  means  of  procuring  books  and 
papers,  for  distribution,  especially  as'Jier  father  is  a  selfish,  worldly 
man?  We  reply  by  saying  that,  in  the  first  place,  his  opposition 
to  her  efforts  has  long  since  ceased.  In  the  second  place,  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  family  are  by  no  means  linuted. 
But,  in  the  third  place,  if  they  were  so,  Emily  would  do  good 
incessandy,  by  means  of  her  self  denial.  She  lives  simply  and 
temperately  and  economically ;  and  the  expenditures  of  the  fam- 
ily for  food,  drink,  dress,  &c.,  are  so  much  retrenched,  that 
she  saves  many  tens  of  dollars  every  year,  to  be  expended  in 
deeds  of  charity.  Her  own  dress  especially,  without  being 
mean  or  neglected,  is  a  pattern  of  true  christian  simplicity  and 
plainness. 

But  it  is  not  by  means  of  her  money  and  books  and  papers, 
after  all,  that  Emily  does  the  most  good.  It  is  by  the  spirit  she 
communicates.  This  is  shown  in  all  her  actions  and  conversa- 
tion ; — nay,  in  her  very  countenance.  Her  industry,  her  tem- 
perance, her  zeal,  her  love  to  God  and  man  have  given  her  such 
heakh  and  strength  and  energy,  that  it  is  impossible  she  should  . 
fail  of  influencing  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Such 
example  and  character  are  contagious ;  it  is  impossible  for  the 
world  always  to  resist  them.  Th^y  are  the  example  and  char- 
acter of  Christ. 
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If  all  sisters,  older  and  younger,  were  like  Matilda  and  Emily, 
what  a  change  would  it  ere  long  produce  in  this  world !  The 
wilderness  would  rejoice  and  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert 
would  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  But  such  sisters  as  these 
Christianity  is  destined  to  make.  Till  the  daughters  in  our 
families  come  to  possess  this  spirit  and  temper,  and  to  have  a 
pretty  large  share  of  the  same  physical  and  moral  energy,  Chris- 
tianity has  as  yet  achieved  but  half  a  triumph.  Nor  until  this 
time,  will  the  work  of  education  make  much  progress.  We 
will  even  say  more.  Until  every  person  considers  it  as  his  great 
work  to  so  educate  by  example  and  precept,  those  around  him, 
that  they  will  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  neither  the  work  of  ed- 
ucation nor  of  redemption  is  much  more  than  begun.  This 
world  will  never  be  a  perfectly  happy  world,  till  every  person  in 
it  does  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  so. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  DEFINING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

NO.  II. 

In  a  former  number  we  have  endeavored  to  present  a  few  of 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  teaching,  more  exten- 
sively than  is  usual  in  common  schools,  the  definitions  d[  words 
which  occur  in  ordinary  books — not  indeed  as  they  are  imper- 
fectly defined  in  dictionaries,  but  in  a  way  which  is  far  better. 

There  is  hardly  a  book  which  our  pupils  use  at  school,  how- 
ever dry  it  may  be,  or  however  uninterestmg  it  may  have  be- 
come from  having  been  repeatedly  read  over,  which  may  not» 
by  a  teacher  who  has  caught  the  spirit  of  defining,  be  invested 
with  all  the  interest  of  a  new  book. — We  say  not  this  to  encour- 
age the  disposition,  already  too  common,  to  keep  school  chil- 
dren, year  after  year,  reading  over  the  same  book,  instead  of 
furnishing  them  with  several  new  ones  every  year ;  nor  to  dis- 
courage teachers  who  are  benevolently  disposed,  from  supplying 
the  lack  of  parental  interest,  by  purchasing  a  book  now  and  then 
themselves,  in  order  to  read  it  to  their  classes.  We  would  gladly 
have  parents  and  committees  come  up  to  their  duty,  and  teach- 
ers to  theirs ;  and  not  merely  do  their  duty — but  become  *  liv- 
ing sacrifices,'  in  Bible  language,  to  the  tempoml  and  eternal 
good  of  those  whom  God  in  his  wise  Providence  has  assigned  to 
their  charge.  But  there  are  some  schools  and  teachers  to  whom 
our  remarks  may  still  be  useful.  And  it  is  to  such  that  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  when  we  say  that  almost  any  book,  however  dry 
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and  uninteresting  it  k  to  our  pupfls,  may  be  made  pleasing  and 
instructive.  Almost  all  depoids  on  the  spirit  and  ingenuity  oC 
the  teacher,  and  his  moral  courage. 

Of  the  moral  courage  of  teachers  we  may  perhaps  say  more 
hereafter.  Our  object,  at  present,  is  to  show  how  a  paragraph 
which  has  been  read  over  to  a  class,  may,  ib  the  hands  of  the 
right  sort  of  teachers,  be  made  a  text  or  starting  point  whence 
may  be  drawn  a  rich  fund  of  instruction. — Let  us  take  as  an 
example,  the  fdlowing  passage. 

'  And  seeing  the  multitudes  he  went  up  into  a  mountain ;  and 
when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him  ;  and  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  taught  them  saying.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spir-? 
it!  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

I'his  is  bat  a  short  paragraph^  and  has  in  most  schools  been 
read  over  and  over,  till  it  is  regarded  as  conveying,  no  ntw  idea, 
at  least ;  probably  to  most  pupils  as  hardly  conveying  any  ideas 
at  all.  And  yet  we  shall  see  what  can  be.  made  of  it.  We  will 
suppose  the  teacher  to  have  read  it,  himself,  to  his  pupils.  He 
then  goes  on  to  converse  with  them. 

'  And  seeing  the  multitudes,^  &c.  Now  children  what  are 
multitudes?  Do  any  of  you  know?  Those  who  do  may  raise 
their  hands.  I  see  several  hands  are  raised.  Samuel,  (addres- 
sing himself  to  the  first  who  raised  his  hand)  what  is  a  multi- 
tude. Mt  is  a  great  many  people.'  Well,  there  are  a  great, 
many  people  in  this  city — seventy  or  eighty  thousand  of  them, 
I  suppose — are  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  a  multitude?  ^  They 
are.'  Alexander,  did  you  ever  see  a  multitude  of  people  col- 
lected together,  in  one  place?  *  Yes,  sir.'  What  was  the  lar- 
gest multitude  you  ever  saw?  '  It  was  the  multitude  that  col- 
lected together  on  the  Common,  once,  to  see  the  Indians.'  Are 
you  feud  of  seeing  mtdtitudes  of  people?  '  Not  very.'  Are 
you,  Susan?  ^  Yes,  sir;  when  they  are  peaceable  and  quiet. 
I  am  not  fond  of  noisy  multitudes.' 

'And  teeimg  the  multitudes.'  Who  saw  them?  (Several 
bands  rused.)  Well,  Susan,  who  was  it?  <  The  Saviour.' 
How  do  you  know  this?  <  I  know  it  by  what  is  said  elsewhere.'. 
Well,  what  is  it  which  is  said?  You  have  the  Bible  in  your 
hand  and  the  place  before  you,  will  you  tell  me?  '  Why,  sir, 
it  speaks  of  Jesas  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  just  before  this,  and 
tells  what  he  did,  and  now  in  this  chapter  it  goes  on  to  tell  us 
what  he  said  to  his  disciples,  who  had  just  come  to  him.  I 
know  it  must  have  been  the  Saviour,  for  who  else  had  any  dis- 
ciples?' 

'  And  seeing  the  multitudes  he  went  up  into  a  mountain^ — 
Now  what  is  a  mountain?    ^  It  is  a  very  high  hill.'     Is  it  like. 
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any  other  hill,  except  that  it  is  high?  *  I  do  not  know.'  Eliz- 
abeth, what  do  you  think  about  a  mountain?  Is  it  just  Uke  a 
common  hill?  ^  I  think  not,  sir.'  And  why  not?  '  A  moun- 
tain I  suppose  has  high  steep  rocks  in  it,  or  on  its  sides,  so  that 
we  cannot  get  up  it,  but  a  hill  does  not.'  Are  there  any  oth- 
ers, in  the  class  who  think  so?  Those  who  do  may  raise  their 
hands. 

I  know  this  is  a  very  common  notion  among  the  young,  in 
regard  to  a  mountain ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  one.  Some  moun- 
tains contain  perpendicular  or  craggy  rocks,  and  some  do  not ;. 
and  the  same  is  true  of  hills.  In  short  a  mountain  is  nothing 
but  a  large  hill ;  and  a  hill  is  in  reality  a  small  mountain,  only 
we  do  not  usually  call  it  so.  Just  as  a  lake  is  a  large  pond  of 
water ;  and  a  pond  of  water  is  also  a  small  lake,  only  we  do  not 
usually  call  it  so. 

Now  how  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  moontain  ?  What 
mountains  have  you  read  of?  What  is  the  highest  mountain 
you  have  heard  of  ?  Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  world 
the  mountain  was  which  Christ  went  up  into?  Which  way 
from  us?     About  how  far? 

There  is  indeed  no  end  to  the  questions  which  might  be  elic- 
ited. One  would  suggest  another ;  then  the  second  would  sug- 
gest a  third  ;  and  so  on.  But  we  hasten  to  speak  of  the  expla- 
nation of  a  few  words  of  the  short  paragraph  which  we  have  se- 
lected. 

'  And  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him?'  What 
is  a  disciple  ?  Did  you  ever  see  one?  Who  else  is  a  disciple  ? 
Whose  disciples  were  here  spoken  of?  Do  you  know  how 
many  disciples  the  Saviour  had  ?  Do  you  know  the  names  of 
any  of  them  ? 

'  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.'  Now  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  blessed  ?  Children's  ideas  are  usually  exceedingly 
vague  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  such  a  word  as  this.  The 
teacher  may  ask,  What  good  men  and  women  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  are  now  blessed?  Were  any  of  them  blessed  while  they 
lived  ?     Are  Christians  nowadays  ever  blessed  ? 

What  is  it  to  be  poor  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  poor  person?  If 
a  man  was  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  do  you  think  he  would  be 
rich  ?  If  worth  ten  thousand,  what  then  ?  And  if  a  hundred 
thousand,  or  five  hundred  thousand  ?  You  say  that  you  think 
a  person  who  has  ten  thousand  dollars  is  rich ;  now  if  we  were 
to  ask  a  person  who  has  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  he 
thinks  the  man  who  is  worth  ten  thousand  was  rich,  what  do  you 
think  he  would  say  ? — The  teacher  will  here  show  what  is  being 
really  rich. 
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*  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.'  What  is  spirit  ?  There  is 
something  in  certain  drinks  which  is  called  drunkenness ;  can 
tiiis  be  meant?  Why  not?  Did  you  ever  see  a  spirit?  Did 
you  ever  feel  one  ?  Then  what  makes  you  think  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  spirit  ?  Who  has  a  spirit  ?  Who  else  has  ?  Is 
there  any  body  without  a  q>irit  ?  Are  there  any  spirits  without 
bodies?  Which  is  of  the  most  consequence,  body  or  spirit? 
What  does  the  spirit  do  while  we  are  asleep  ?  What  while  we 
are  sick  ?  What  when  we  die  ?  Who  do  you  think  had  the 
best  spirit  ?    Who  the  worst  ? 

'  For  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  What  is  a  kingdom? 
What  kingdoms  did  you  ever  hear  of?  Is  the  State  you  live  in 
a  kingdom  ?  Why  not  ?  Why  is  heaven  called  a  kingdom  ? 
Who  is  the  king  there  ?  What  is  heaven  ?  Where  is  it  ?  What 
class  of  people  will  find  it  ?  What  class  of  people  will  not  find  it  ? 
Of  whom  is  it  said  in  this  verse  that  theirs  shall  be  this  king- 
dom ?  Do  people  ever  enter  this  kingdom  before  they  die  ?  Do 
they  enter  it  with  their  bodies  and  sfHrits  both  ?  With  which^ 
then,  the  body  or  the  spirit  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  questions  like  the  foregoing  are  too  grave, 
if  not  too  religious  for  children.  But  this  point  is  best  deter- 
mined by  trial.  Children  are  not  so  often  averse  to  religious 
instruction  itself,  as  to  our  manner  of  presenting  it.  Besides, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  religious  ideas  which  might 
be  suggested.  In  the  foregoing  case,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
essary  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  such  words  as  heaven, 
blessed,  &c.  The  words  mountain,  disciples,  poor,  &c.,  afford 
a  clue  to  ideas  enough  to  last  a  class  as  long  as  it  is  proper  to 
continue  one  exercise,  even  if  we  always  make  it  a  point  of  duty 
as  well  as  of  economy,  to  leave  off  before  their  hunger  and  thirst 
is  fuUy  satiated. 


FIRESIDE  EDUCATION. 


Those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  us  through  the 
pages  of  the  '  Annals '  for  the  last  year  or  two,  especially  those* 
of  the  current  volume,  need  not  be  told  that  we  have  repeatedly 
insisted  on  the  superlative  importance  of  Fireside  Education. 
They  need  not  be  told  that  we  have  all  along  considered  the 
family  school  as  not  only  the  ^r«^  school,  but  as  emphatically 
the  school  of  the  human  race ;  and  that  whatever  else  is  called 
by  the  name  of  school,  whether  it  be  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
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osAj  worthy  of  the  name  in  proportion  as  it  murtaiiie,  carries  out^ 
and  perfects  the  school  of  the  family. 

Much  is  said  in  our  days  of  systems  of  education ;  but  how- 
ever valuable  any  or  all  of  these  may  be,  in  their  place,  we  cafi-> 
not  bring  ourselves  to  sympathise  with  those  who  are  perpetually 
dwelling  on  them,  while  the  family  is  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
What  is  proper  for  New  England,  as  was  intimated  in  a  former 
number,  will  never  do  for  the  Southern  States.  Still  less  is  it 
applicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  Mexico.  And  in  China  it 
would  be  laughed  at.  But  the  divine  system — the  fireside  sys- 
tem— is  applicable  to  every  nation  and  tribe  under  the  whole 
heaven.  Go  where  you  will,  where  there  is  a  family,  and  you 
find  a  system  of  education,  indicated  by  Heaven  itself. 

The  school — the  great  and  universal  model  school — is  every 
where  similarly  constructed.  It  is  an  infant  school,  for  the  child 
is  submitted  to  the  mother  as  the  principal  teacher,  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  here  lessons  are  unspeakably  important,  as 
well  as  exceedingly  permanent.  It  is  a  common  school,  for  here 
all  the  pupils  meet  upon  the  same  level,  and  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  with  a  male  and  female  together  at  their  hesA, 
It  is  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  and  the  elder  children  are 
the  monitors.  It  is  a  manual  labor  school,  of  which  the  parents 
are  the  superintendents ;  a  college,  of  which  the  grandparents 
are  or  should  be  the  professors  and  other  officers. 

We  do  most  heartily  wish  the  world  would  stop  its  busy 
wheels,  especially  in  those  lands  where  the  sun  of  civil  and  re^ 
ligious  liberty  has  shone,  long  enough  to  see  this  matter  as  it  is. 
There  is,  every  where,  a  propensity  to  throw  our  responsibility 
upon  the  shoulders  of  others.  There  is  every  where  a  propen* 
sity  to  leave  things  to  teachers ;  or  at  lea3t  to  suppose  that 
education  is  a  sort  of  grafting  scions  upon  an  old  stock ;  a  for* 
eign  process,  the  implantation  of  a  few  ideas  in  the  mind,  with 
which  the  parent  may  or  may  not  have  much  to  do. 

To  break  in  upon  this  opinion  every  where  prevalent — time 
immemorial — and  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  education  where 
it  ought  to  be  thrown,  that  is  on  parents  ;  and  to  make  parents 
feel  their  responsibility,  has  long  seemed  to  us  a  desideratum. 
We  have  labored  with  this  end  in  view — ^how  successfully  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  determine ;  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  do  so 
if  it  did.  There  is  still  a  great  work  to  do,  ere  the  mass  of  pa* 
rents  will  receive  the  one  single,  simple  idea  that  the  fireside  is 
the  primary  and  principal  school  room  ;  and  that  themselves  are 
the  primary  and  principal  teachers  and  educators. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  train  of  thought,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  volume  of  about  400  pages,  whose  pithy  but 
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appropriate  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  from 
the  press  of  F.  J.  Huntington,  New  York,  and  is  edited — we 
should  perhaps  say  written — by  S.  6.  Goodrich,  the  author  of 
Peter  Parley's  Tales. 

The  exceeding  great  popularity  of  Mr  G.'s  writings  for  chil- 
dren and  youth,  will  secure.to  the  work  before  us,  we  have  no 
doubt,  a  favorable  reception.  Indeed,  it  deserves  such  a  recep- 
tion ;  for  though  some  portions  of  it  are  very  far  from  satisfying 
us,  the  work  contains  enough  which  is  excellent,  to  render  it 
ridily  worthy  of  perusal ;  and  much  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  expressed  so  well  any  where  else. 

The  writer  sets  out  with  the  following  theory,  viz.,  That  man 
comes  into  existence  marked  by  his  Creator  as  the  subject  of  a 
peculiar  design,  which  is  that  he  shall  reach  the  perfection  of  his 
being  through  education.  This  point  he  illustrates  by  compari- 
sons showing  that  while  all  the  animal  races  are  incapable  of 
being  benefited  by  instruction,  and  attain  to  their  measure  of 
perfection  without  it,  man  can  only  receive  the  full  development 
of  his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  through  a  pro- 
cess of  teaching  and  training. — But  let  us  quote  a  part  of  one 
of  the  paragraphs  of  his  preface. 

^  The  controlling  lessons  of  life — those  which  last  the  longest, 
those  which  result  in  fixed  habits  and  permanent  tastes,  and 
usually  determine  the  character  for  good  or  ill— are  given  in  ear- 
ly life ;  they  are  given  at  the  fireside  seminary ;  and  here  the 
parent,  as  well  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  as  the  institutions  of 
society,  is  the  teacher. 

^  The  responsibiUty  of  the  parent  is  inferred  from  these  pre- 
mises. If  they  are  founded  in  truth,  it  would  seem  that  every 
reflecting  &ther  and  mother  must  feel  that  after  a  provision  for 
the  comforts  of  life,  education  in  its  true  and  full  sense — the  de- 
veloping and  perfecting  the  various  physical,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual fai^ulties  of  their  children — ^is  the  first  and  strongest  duty  ; 
and  that  to  sacrifice  this,  or  any  part  of  this,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  wealth,  or  station,  or  honor,  or  any  other  worldly  in- 
terest, whether  designed  for  parent  or  child,  is  but  a  surrender 
to  an  inferior  good  and  a  lesser  obligation  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit and  the  highest  trust. — The  great  lawgiver  has  no  where  said 
to  parents,  bestow  wealth,  honor,  or  power  on  your  children ; 
but  he  has  said  to  them,  by  the  very  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture, educate  your  children  wisely,  if  you  would  train  them  up 
to  fulfil  their  duty  and  their  destiny — if  you  would  ensure  their 
escape  from  misery,  or  promote  their  chance  of  happiness.' 

He  maintains  that  the  parents'  influence  is  as  great  as  Solo- 
man  maintained  it  to  be  in  his  days ;  that  the  child  trained  up 
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in  the  way  he  should  go^  will  not,  in  after  yean,  depart  from  it. 
Solomon,  he  says,  ^  attaches  no  conditions  ;  he  adds  do  qualifi* 
cations.  The  maxim  is  positive,  and  involtes  the  doctrine  that 
the  moral  nature  of  man  may  be  formed  and  moulded  by  edo*- 
cation.  And  this,  though  uttered  three  thousand  years  ago, 
corresponds  with  everyday  obsenration.  Just  as  the  twig  as 
bent,  the  tree's  inclined,  is  a  passage  which  illustiates  the  power 
of  cultivation  over  the  soul  as  well  as  the  mind.' 

But  he  also  addresses  himself  to  the  community  at  large  ;  and 
in  one  instance  with  a  feeling — not  to  eay  eloquence — that  does 
him  honor.  We  hope  such  appeals  as  the  following  are  not 
destined  always  to  fall  on  the  human  race,  without  reaching  the 
heart  and  rousing  to  correspondent  and  appropriate  action.—- 
Speaking  of  the  value  of  education  to  the  community  at  large, 
he  thus  observes. 

*  Is  there  a  member  of  society  who  can  look  on  the  rising  gen* 
eration,  and  say  that  he  has  no  interest  in  this  matter  ?  If  so, 
then  he  is  self-exiled  from  his  race,  cut  off  from  all  sympathy 
with  his  kindred  and  his  kind.  The  man  who  is  thus  cold  and 
thus  indifferent,  must  be  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  miserable  ig- 
norance, or  encased  in  the  triple  mail  of  selfishness.  Like  ice 
in  a  refrigerator,  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  layer  of  char- 
coal, to  shiit  out  the  chance  of  being  influenced  by  the  breath 
of  summer,  he  is  bound  in  the  chill  security  of  that  philosophy 
which  lays  down  its  code  of  life  in  a  single  dogma — Take  cars 
OF  No.  I !  There  let  him  rest.  To  such  I  speak  not.  I  speak 
to  those  who  acknowledge  and  feel  the  oblation  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community,  as  far  as  they  are 
able/ 

But  although  Mr  G.  regards  the  fireside  seminary  as  the  prin- 
cipal one,  he  does  not  either  contemn  or  overlook  other  semina- 
ries, especially  the  common  or  district  school.  The  latter,  he 
insists,  should  be  universal — thrown  open  to  all,  though  not  gra- 
tuitously— a  small  tax  should  be  paid  by  the  parent.  It  should 
be  sustained  by  rich  and  poor,  and  both  classes  should  concur 
in  sending  their  children  to  it  instead  of  sending  them  away  to 
private  schools ;  and  should  unite  their  endeavors  to  make  it  as 
good  as  possible.  He  regards  it,  moreover,  as  the  auxiliary  of 
the  fireside,  and  says  that  the  parent  and  the  schoolmaster,  in 
their  every  movement  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Let  us  make  a  single  extract — though  rather  a  long  one-*— 
from  his  thoughts  on  the  means  and  necessity  of  improving  our 
common  schools. 

'  Iff  it  not  the  current  notion  of  society,  that  of  the  intelligent 
and  talented  we  must  make  lawyers,  physicians  and  clergymen. 
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ftiid  pick  out  8Chooknft8ter»  fixNn  what  are  left  ?  Ought  we  not 
to  reverse  this  aystem,  and  select  for  this  oioBt  iiaportant  of  all 
occupations,  the  very  best  of  talents  which  are  produced  among 
us?  And  to  secure  these,  ought  we  not  to  make  the  profession 
of  a  schoolmaster  both  lucrative  and  honorable?  Ought  we  not 
to  estabfish  seminaries  where  the  art  of  instructing  children  may 
be  thoroughly  taught? 

'  Let  us  not  indulge  the  notion  that  instinct  will  make  a  good 
teacher.  Let  us  not  fancy  that  while  every  other  art,  including 
even  the  commercial  trade,  requires  regular  instruction  or  long 
apprenticeship,  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  of  all  wrts 
oomes  by  chance. 

^  Ought  we  not — I  speak  of  the  country  at  krge — to  hold  out 
inducements  to  men  of  talents  to  prepare  themselves,  by  a  spe- 
cific education  and  careful  training,  as  instructors ;  and  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  this  as  the  settled  occupation  of  life?  Is  it 
not  short-sighted  to  commit  children,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  care  of  persons  who  take  up  the  vo- 
cation of  teachers  as  a  casual  empk>yment,  and  who  are  alike 
destitute  of  experience  and  special  preparation  for  the  task  ? 
Even  the  tiller  of  the  soil  must  be  instructed  in  bis  art — should 
not  the  cultivator  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  be  instructed  in 
bis? 

'  It  may  be  true,  as  is  often  said,  that  "  any  body  can  keep  a 
school,*'  but  to  keep  a  good  one  requires  natural  talents  and  spe- 
cial preparation.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  the  governingand 
teaching  of  children,  that  is  as  truly  technical  as  the  disciplining 
an  army,  or  conducting  a  campaign.  Whoever  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  schoob,  must  have  seen  a  prodigious  diflferenoe 
between  them.  Some  are  well,  and  some  are  ill  governed.  In 
some,  the  children  are  well  instructed ;  in  others  the  children 
are  rather  injured  than  benefited. 

^  And  why  is  this  difference?  Plainly  because  one  understands 
his  vocation,  and  another  does  not.  One  has  learned  how  diffi- 
culties are  to  be  overcome,  and  how  success  is  to  be  obtained  in 
governing  children,  and  in  develi^ng  their  various  faculties ; 
while  the  other  is  uninstructed  in  these  arts. 

'  Children,  if  negligently  taught,  will  often  get  into  their  minds 
absurd  notions,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate.  Miss 
Hamilton  in  her  admirable  work  on  Education,  states,  that  when 
a  ohikl,  she  read  the  passage  of  Scripture  '^  on  this  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets,"  as  an  injunction^  or  coBHnand — and  ac- 
cordingly she  fancied  the  law  and  the  pn^bets  hanging  up,  in  a 
row,  on  pegs  1  And  she  remarks  that  so  strong  bold  did  this 
ludicrous  error  take  of  her  mind,  that  it  oftiso  occurstd  ta  her 
after  she  arrived  at  mature  years. 
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*  I  once  knew  a  boy,  in  the  older  days  of  Webster's  Gram- 
mar, who  foand  this  definition  in  his  book :  "  A.  noun  is  the  name 
of  any  thing,  as  horse,  hair«  justice."  But  be  chanced  to  mis- 
conceive it,  and  read  it  thus :  A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing, 
as  horse-hair  justice. 

'  He  was  of  a  reflecting  turn,  and  long  he  pondered  over  the 
wonderful  mysteries  of  a  noun  ;  but  in  vain,  he  could  not  make 
it  out.  His  fadier  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  one  day  when  the 
boy  went  home,  the  old  gentleman  was  holding  a  justice's  court. 
There  he  sat  in  state  among  a  crowd  of  people,  on  an  old  fash- 
ioned horse-hair  settee.  A  new  light  now  broke  in  upon  oor 
hero's  mind.  My  father,  said  he  mentally,  is  a  horse-hair  jus- 
tice, and  therefore  a  noun. 

'  Such  are  some  of  the  grotesque  blunders  to  which  children 
are  exposed  by  negligent  and  stupid  teachers. — Let  me  state  a 
fact  of  a  different  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  skilful  instructor 
in  the  management  of  his  pupils. 

'  A  few  years  ago  I  visited  the  school  of  the  cdebrated  Wil- 
derspin,  in  London.  It  consisted  of  300  children,  all  belonging 
to  the  poorest  classes.  They  were  accustomed  to  enter  the 
school  through  an  alley  six  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  of  this, 
Wilderspin  placed  a  mountain  daisy,  in  a  flower  pot,  and  direc- 
ted the  scholars  not  to  disturb  it.  For  several  months  the  little 
flower  remained  untouched  by  a  careless  foot,  or  a  wanton 
hand  ! 

'  '  And  how  did  this  individual  acquire  such  power  in  the  goT- 
emment  of  children  ?  By  making  his  profession  a  study.  He 
read  the  character  of  children  with  deep  attention.  He  discov- 
ered, amid  their  diversities,  certain  principles  common  to  all. — 
Among  these  he  marked  the  well  known  sympathy  of  child  with 
child.  Upon  this  he  founded  a  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
which  produced  the  most  surprising  results.' 

We  have  said  that  the  work  before  us  is  far  from  satisfying 
us.  There  are  only  two  things  which  strike  us  as  very  objec- 
tionable, and  to  these  we  must  advert  very  briefly. 

While  we  like  exceedingly  the  writer*s  catholic  and  truly  lib- 
eral views  in  morals  and  religion,  we  could  never,  with  him, 
'  commend  it  to  every  child  to  follow  the  faith  of  his  parents  till 
he  has  reached  his  majority ;'  nor  would  we  ^  commend  it  to  ev- 
ery person,  if  he  can  conscientiously,  to  become  a  member  of  a 
church.'  There  is  sometimes  an  indefiniteness,  not  to  say  loose- 
ness in  speaking  on  this  subject,  which  we  did  not  expect  from 
the  author  of  Peter  Parley's  tales. 

But  we  have  another  difliculty.  Like  most  writers  on  a  gen- 
eral subject  involving  so  many  particulars,  Mr  6.  has  found 
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himself  under  the  necessity — ^as  he  doubtless  supposed — of  treats 
ing  on  a  few  topics  with  which  it  is  obvious  he  is  not  very  fa- 
miliar.    Among  these  is  the  subject  of  Health. 

While  the  general  truths  inculcated  even  on  this  subject  are 
unquestionably  true,  the  author  has,  in  matters  of  detail,  made 
some  obvious  blunders*  '  Walking,'  he  says, '  is  the  best  exer- 
cise for  men  and  women.'  But  is  it  so?  Is  it  not  very  far  in- 
ferior to  agricultural  and  horticultural  exercises,  for  both  sexes  ? 
Again  ;  can  it  be  true  that  certain  things  are  injurious  to  us  till 
we  are  just  ten  or  twenty  years  old,  and  harmless  or  even  use- 
ful the  moment  we  have  passed  that  limit  ?  In  general,  food 
and  drink,  which  are  pernicious — poisonous  as  we  are  txAd  that 
pies,  cakes  and  sweetmeats  are — to  children  at  ten  or  twenty, 
are  more  or  less  so  for  some  time  afterward — probably  all  their 
lives. 

Nor  can  we  join  in  the  tremendous  charge,  that  those  who 
give  pies,  cakes  and  sweetmeats  to  children  '  are  conscious  that 
they  are  purchasing  the  momentary  smile  of  satisfaction  at  the 
risk  of  after  sickness,  and  perhaps  incurable  disease.'  Oh,  no. 
Not  one  person  in  ten,  we  verily  believe,  is  thus  criminal.  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  believe  fully  in  the  injury — that 
is,  with  our  own  definition  of  the  word  poison,  but  not  other- 
wi  e — but  not  in  the  conscious  guilt. — If  Mr  G.  had  taken  all 
the  various  opinions— sometimes  discordant — which  are  current 
among  medi(»lmen  on  this  particular  subject,  shaken  them  all  up 
together,  and  then  selected  at  random,  we  should  have  expec- 
ted just  about  such  a  result  as  we  see.  But  we  forbear.  The 
work  has  numerous  excellences,  as  well  as  these  few  defects ;  and 
both  are  now  before  the  community. 


LUTHER^d  WRITING  DESK. 


In  former  numbers  of  this  work,  we  have  briefly  mentioned 
Luther's  Alleviating  Writing  Desk ;  and  in  our  number  for  Feb- 
ruary, have  attempted  a  partial  description  of  it.  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  solicited  to  give  a  farther  account  of  this  ad- 
mirable invention,  e3pecially  of  the  probable  expense.  We  have 
recently  examined  one  oi  these  desks,  and  shall  now  be  able,  as 
we  trust,  to  give  the  additional  information  required. 

This  desk — the  one  which  we  have  examined  —is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  double  or  two  sided  countinghouse  desk,  contain- 
ing twelve  draws  in  a  case  five  feet  square,  built  of  mahogany, 
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of  a  cosily  kind.  It  is  compact,  well  proportioned,  and  as  strong 
as  any  piece  of  factory  machinery  we  have  seen  ;  and  the  whole 
structure  probably  weighs  from  500  to  600  pounds.  And  yet 
it  takes  up  much  less  room  than  the  clumsy,  uncouth,  and  mur- 
derous desks  of  the  usual  construction.  It  has,  raoreoTer, twelve 
draws  where  an  ordinary  desk  of  the  same  size,  (referring  to  the 
case)  has  only  four.  Four  of  these  draws  are  over  two  feet  ia 
length,  and  one  foot  ten  inches  in  depth  from  front  to  rear* — 
The  other  eight  are  about  nine  inches  square,  all  locked  by  the 
leaf  crank ;  with  eight  spaces  under  these  ei^t  draws,  for  stor- 
age, eight  by  eleven  inches, — and  four  deep. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  maximnm 
or  minimum  cost  of  these  desks.  The  infinite  variety  of  form, 
shape  and  size  in  which  they  are  and  may  be  made ;  the  great 
difference  in  the  cost  of  materials,  such  as  mahogany,  cherry, 
pine,  rose  wood,  maple,  trirch,  &c.,  will  greatly  vary  the  price. 
8o  will  a  thousand  other  rircumstances.  The  desk,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  constructed  in  part  or  in  whole  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  wood ;  it  may  be  veneered  or  solid,  in  part  or  in  whole ; 
there  are  also  varieties  in  the  quality  of  each  sort  of  wood ;  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  polish ;  different  kinds  of  painting,  &c.  The 
material  for  the  scrolls,  whether  of  brass,  iron,  bronze,  or  other 
metal;  their  shape ;  the  locks,  knobs  and  other  trimmings  ;  the 
form,  shape,  size,  &c., — whether  square,  oblong,  triangular,  oc- 
tagonal, or  circular;  the  purposes  for  which  the  desk  is  to  be 
used — whether  the  changing  leaves  are  to  be  required,  or  other- 
wise ;  the  number  of  draws  in  a  de8k,'their  surface,  depth,  &c.; 
number  of  positions  desirable — whether  fifty,  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  thousand.  All  these  things,  and  many  more,  come 
into  the  calculation  in  estimating  the  cost. 

The  price  of  the  desk  we  have  seen  is  $300.*  It  will  suit 
any  individual,  of  any  age,  through  all  generations  ;  and  may 
be  adapted  to  every  desirable  position  of  the  body,  from  sitting 
at  the  lowest  seat,  to  standing. 

But  as  few  schools  would  be  likely  to  make  use  of  desks  of 
the  above  description,  it  is  desirable  to  know  something  of  the 
price  of  such  as  would  be  adapted  to  school  houses,  and  espec- 
ially to  common  schools.  The  minimum  price,  then,  for  a  good 
school  desk  made  on  this  principle — to  be  lowered  or  elevated  at 
pleasure^  and  adapted  to  fifty  different  positions  of  the  body — 
and  made  whoHy  of  cherry,  will  be  about  $40  or  50.  If  imde 
of  wood  somewhat  less  valuable  than  the  cherry,  it  would  not 
probably  exceed  $40.      Such   a  desk,  however,  with  good, 

r 

*  A  coasMMi  detky  oa  Ibe  old  plan,  of  oorrefpoDdioc  fiM*  wonld  indeed  cott  mock 
lev,  but  iheb  U  woold  not  be  of  dm  fiBorUi  tbe  value,  if  bealth  if  worth  any  diing. 
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cafeful,  and  pf^)ertuage,  would  unqaeationably  bet  for  seveml 
generationt.  A  desk  df  this  description,  to  seat  two  pupils  will 
cost  j|50  ;  one  to  seat  three,  $60;  and  so  on ;  adding  ten  dol- 
JaEs  for  every  pupil. 

Tbk»  calcalatioQ  has  reiereoce  to  seating  the  pupils  at  *  forois/ 
«uch  as  aie  now  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston — these 
forms  to  accommodate  six  scholars  of  a|)out  the  same  height. 
If,  however,  the  desks  are  made  double  or  two  sided,  like  a 
double  counting  house  desk,  (that  is,  like  the  model  which  we 
have  examined  €uid  described)  but  in  other  respects  to  suit  the 
school  room,  the  pupils  might  be  seated  cheaper  on  six  forms — 
flMEch  cheaper— in  proportion  to  the  number,  than  on  one  form. 
But  in  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  partition  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  desk,  to  prevent  the  communication 
of  the  occupants,  as  they  would  then  sit  facing  each  other. 

We  are  aware  that  even  forty  dollars  for  a  scho<d  desk,  naay 
be  sufiicient  to  deter  many — perhaps  the  most — of  our  readers 
from  thinking  aay  farther  on  the  subject.  But  it  does  seem  to 
us  that  he  who,  in  view  of  the  accumulated  evidence  before^ 
around,  and  under  us,  should  hesitate  a  moment  about  the  cost 
of  schbol  desks,  provided  it  is  all  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
must  be  affected  with  a  species  of  monomania — money-mania^ 
juther — prevailittg  over  every  consideration  in  regard  to  comfort, 
health  and  life.  We  have  spoken  of  the  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject under  us.  We  refer  to  the  multitudes  of  clerks  and  stu- 
dents who  die  annually  of  pulmonary  consumption,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  wasting  diseases  in  various  other  forms,  especially  dy»- 
pepsta. 

The  cost  of  fifty  of  these  desks,  made  singly,  for  a  school  room, 
at  forty  dollars  each,  would,  indeed,  be  §2000.  But  if  they 
last  50  years^ — and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  last 
several  centuries — it  would  be  only  80  cents  a  year  for  each 
desk  ;  especially  as  it  would  probably  cost  but  little,  if  any  thing, 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  Whereas,  we  are  assured  from  long 
study  of  the  human  structure,  and  from  much  observation  de- 
rived both  from  teaching  common  schools  and  practising  medi- 
cine, that  the  average  loss  incurred  in  society  for  want  of  better 
desks  in  our  school  houses — we  mean  not  only  loss  of  money 
fctf  physicians'  bills  and  drugs,  but  of  time — is  at  least  one  dol- 
lar a  year  for  each  pupil ;  and  wo  fear  the  loss,  upon  an  accurate 
examination,  would  be  found  much  greater.  The  seeds  of  dis- 
ease sown  in  our  common  school  rooms  by  means  of  bad  desks 
and  seats  and  consequent  bad  postures  of  body,  are  exceedingly 
productive  of  disease  ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  repeat  that  we  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  school  district  in  New  England  which  would 
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not  save  money  by  the  expenditure  of  a  sum — ^tomorrow — suf- 
ficient to  purchase  a  set  of  writing  desks  for  each  pupil,  even 
though  they  should  cost  $80  each,  or  double  the  sum  mention* 
ed  by  Mr  Luther  for  his  single  desks. — We  have  made  our -re- 
marks  on  the  supposition  that  single  desks  would  be  demanded, 
— not,  however,  on  the  score  of  health,  so  much  as  of  conven- 
ience, order  and  discipline.  But  if  six  pupils  could  be  seated  on 
a  form  together,  the  expense  for  fifty  pupils  would  be  reduced 
a«i  we  may  have  seen  to  $750. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  improvement.  We  have 
spoken  as  a  teacher— one  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  famil- 
iar with  this  subject.  But  we  are  not  unwilling  to  introduce  other 
authorities.  Mr  John  Jenkins,  Writing  master,  in  his  <  Art  of 
Writing,'  published  many  years  since  in  Cambridge,  Mass»,  has 
the  fcdiowing  remarks. 

^  As  the  position  of  the  body  is  of  considerable  consequence, 
in  order  to  write  with  facility  and  grace,  it  may  be  expected  that 
some  directions  will  be  given  therefor.  Yet  they  will  be  of  little 
or  no  use  to  the  public,  though  they  may  be  ever  so  proper, 
while  the  common  mode  of  fixing  writing  tables  continues  to  be 
practised. 

^  The  seats  are  now  generally  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  table,  as  to  leave  a  space  sufficient  for  the  scholars  to  stand 
while  reading,  and  to  pass  by  one  anotl>er,  &c. 

*  This  distance  being,  as  is  generally  required,  eight  inches^ 
necessarily  carries  the  erect  position  of  the  body  to  the  same 
distance  from  the  front  edge  of  the  writing  table  ;  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  is,  children  are  obliged  to  lean  forward  a 
spabe  equal  to  the  distance  at  which  the  seats  stand  from  the 
writing  table. — This  position  of  leaning  forward  compresses  the 
breast,  and  is  not  only  painful,  but  very  injurious  to  the  whole 
human  frame  ;^  consequently  this  must  prove  a  great  obstacle 
to  their  progress  in  writing  ' 

These  and  other  suggestions  of  Mr  Jenkins,  sufficiently  show 
that  he  regarded  the  immovability  of  writing  desks  as  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  bis  and  all  other  plans  for  improvement  in 
the  art  of  writing  hitherto  adopted.  Any  form,  shape,  size, 
height  or  slope,  not  alterable  at  pleasure,  will  be  of  little  use  in 
preventing  the  terrible  evils  resulting  from  a  violation  of  that 
igiperative  law  of  Nature,  which  governs  all  sensitive  beings. 
That  is,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  such  beings  should 

*  The  writer  here  confirms  hie  views  by  introductng  a  note  signed  by  Dr 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  and  Drs  Warren  and  Danforth  of  B'>8ton,  for  wnich^ 
however^  we  have  no  room,  at  present.  £o. 
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very  freqaently  change  their  position,  or  suffer  the  terrible  pen- 
alty for  ever  J  violation  of  that  law. 

Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  in  his  Anatomical  Class  Book,  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  the  sternum  or  breast  bone. 

'  If  distorted  or  forced  from  its  natural  position  in  youth,  it 
produces  alarming  consequences  in  age.  If,  for  example,  a  per«- 
sou  seated,  bends  his  body  habitually  forward,  it  eventually 
bends  the  point  of  the  sternum  inward,  where  it  will  finally  re- 
main. The  consequence  is,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  dimin- 
ished, and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  among  a  catalogue  of  other  nial- 
adies,  may  result  from  it.  Children  should  be  warned  of  such 
liability  to  disease  before  a  habit  is  formed,  that  when  confirmed 
is  formidable.' 

But  of  what  use  is  it  to  ^  warn '  children  of  this  '  tendency  to 
disease,'  when  the  parents  and  others  concerned  compel  them 
to  sit  six  hours  in  a  day,  cramped  in  our  miserably  constructed 
schocd  seats  and  desks.^  The  public  should  be  told  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  that  they  are  criminal,  highly  so,  in  not  seeking  a 
remedy  for  these  evils.  The  Alleviating  Writing  Desk  certain- 
ly furnishes  such  a  remedy.  Our  greatest  apprehension  is  that 
the  public  cry  will  be  <  Cost !  Cost !  Cost !  We  cannot  pre- 
serve the  lives  and  health  of  our  children,  it  will  cost  so  nrach. 
They  must  be  sick.  A  measure  of  sickness  is  sent  to  us  all. 
They  must  be  deformed;  it  will  happen;  who  can  help  it? 
They  must  die-— it  will  cost  40  cents,  per  head,  a  year  to  prevent 
it.' 

Dr  S.  again  says,  ^  There  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  seats  of 
our  school  rooms.  The  seats  should  be  more  comfortable,  and 
prevent  the  bones  of  the  chest  from  being  cramped  down  and 
binding  the  digestive  organs. 

'  Very  small  children,  in  schools,  become  excessively  weary, 
after  sitting  a  little  time  on  stiff  benches — are  sleepy,  and  can 
scarcely  be  kept  awake.  This  is  nature's  mode  of  seeking  re- 
lief from  the  pressure  and  gravity  of  the  chest  which  is  confining 
both  bones  and  muscles.  They  should  certainly  be  permitted 
either  to  have  a  recumbent  posture,  which  is  thus  indicated,  or 
they  should  be  kept  but  a  very  little  time  in  one  position.  Mal- 
formation of  the  bones,  narrow  chests,  coughs,  ending  in  con- 
sumption and  death  in  middle  life,  besides  a  multitude  of  minor 
ilb,  have  often  had  their  origin  in  the  school  room.' 

So  nrach  for  the  breast  bone.  Now  for  the  views  of  the 
same  writer  on  the  spine. 

*  Between  the  vertebrae  of  the  spine  or  back  bone,  there  is  an 
intervening  substance,  exceedingly  elastic,  convex  on  both  pides, 
thick  in  the  centre,  and  thin  at  the  edge,  which  is  analogous  to 

39* 
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cushione  to  prevent  a  sudden  jar  in  our  movementi.  Persons 
become  round  shouldered,  as  the  expression  is,  in  consequenoo 
of  the  elasticity  of  these  parts  being  overcome.  A  permanent 
stoop  or  bend  of  the  back  is  the  result.  Old  age  gradually  wea* 
kens  the  elastic  power,  and  therefore  aged  men  are  often  crook-* 
ed,  infirm,  and  shorter  than  in  early  youth.  Distortions  of  the 
body,  producing  deformity  are  referable  to  the  want  of  spring  or 
elasticity  of  these  cushions.' 

Now  if  the  present  nK)des  of  constructing  and  using  desks  in 
schools,  counting  houses  and  elsewhere,  is  productive  of  distort 
tion  and  deformity,  must  not  men  be  deranged,  idiotic — mad — 
to  persist  in  the  use  of  seats  and  desks  which  produce  such  re- 
sults— ^to  prefer  distortion,  deformity,  coughs,  consumption,  dys^ 
pepsia  and  even  death  itself,  to  a  little  precaution  ?  Or  shall 
we  hear  the  cry,  It  costs  so  much  ?  Let  the  Alleviating  Desk 
but  come  into  general  use — ^we  will  not  say  in  counting  houses 
and  schools  alone,  but  in  families  too ;  though  perad venture  the 
same  desks  may  yet  be  found  to  supply  the  wants  of  family  and 
school  both — and  we  will  warrant  the  public,  that  in  less  tbao 
one  century  an  improvement  in  the  habits  and  health  of  our 
community  will  be  visible,  of  which  few  at  present  have  any  ad- 
equate conception. 

Once  more  we  say,  let  us  not  hear  a  word  about  the  cost, 
especially  from  those  who  pay  double-— «ay  fourfold — ^the  sum 
necessary  to  purchase  one  of  these  desks,  for  articles  of  furni- 
ture which,  to  say  the  least,  might  be  dispensed  with.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  piano  forte  at  two  hundred  dollars — nay  six 
hundred  or  a  thousand— and  mirrors  at  one  hundred,  centre  ta- 
bles at  twentyfive,  &c.,  and  chairs  at  twelve,  provided  other 
wants  of  the  community  still  more  imperious  are  properly  sup- 
plied in  the  first  place.  We  would  not  complain  so  much  of  any 
sort  of  extravagance  in  the  community,  were  it  not  for  the  tre- 
mendous but  undeniable  fact,  that  to  procure  or  use  these  ex-^ 
travagances,  the  mass  of  mankind  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  com- 
fort and  health. 

We  are  unwilling  to  say  more ;  and  yet  we  feel  as  if  we  had 
as  yet  said  nothing.  We  long  to  see  the  eyes  of  our  commu' 
nity  open  on  this  subject.  We  long  to  see  a  measure  of  that 
wealth  which  now  goes  to  purchase  the  needless  or  the  destruc- 
tive— in  the  form  of  drink,  food,  dress,  furniture,  lands,  houses, 
Equipage,  &c., — expended  in  promoting  real  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. There  is  not  a  family,  or  school,  or  counting  house  id 
Boston,  or  elsewhere,  which  cannot  better  afford  to  purchase 
the  Alleviating  writing  desk,  or  some  other  desk  destined  to  ac- 
complish the  same  object«>if  any  such  there  be — ^than  to  do 
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without  it.  Nor  is  there  one  family  in  four  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gJLBy  or  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  that  could  not 
annually  save  enough  by  a  proper  and  just  economy  to  purchase 
one  of  the  smaller  single  desks  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
We  close  our  remarks  with  the  following  letter  to  the  inven- 
tor of  the  desk  in  question,  from  the  same  Dr  Smith  from  whose 
work  we  have  already  made  such  free  quotations. 

*  QUABAVTIKE  GrOUHD,  BoSTOM  HaRBOH,  ) 

Sept.  1,  1838.  j 

*  Mh  LutheRi 

*  Sir :  Your  invention  is  admirable.  Since  making  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Alleviating  Writing  Desk — a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  cabinet  work — it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  introduced 
into  banks,  and  in  fact  all  other  public  institutions  where  clerks 
are  habitually  confined  many  hours  daily,  for  weeks,  months  and 
even  years  in  succession,  they  would  be  less  liable  to  painful  af- 
fections of  the  chest  from  which  they  are  certainly  very  severe 
sufferers. 

'  It  is  generally  admitted  by  physicians,  that  a  tendency  to 
disease  of  the  lungs  may  be .  accelerated,  and  not  unfrequently 
originates  in  consequence  of  an  unnatural  position  of  those  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  write  continually  at  a  badly  made  table  or  desk. 
That  multitudes  of  clerks  die  of  pulmonary  consumption,  is  a 
iact  of  medical  notoriety.  Any  contrivance  therefore  which  will 
allow  of  frequent  changes  in  the  position  of  the  writer,  and  at 
the  same  time  wholly  relieve  the  breast  bone  from  violence,  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  important  invention. 

*  If  you  could  also  adapt  the  A  lleviating  Writing  Desk  to  the 
School  Room,*  where  a  total  reform  in  the  construction  of  seats 
as  well  as  writing  desks  is  absolutely  r^uired,  the  achievement 
would  be  worthy  of  all  praise.  To  those  wretched  articles  of 
Common  School  Furniture  are  we  to  look,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  cause  of  so  many  distortions  of  the  bones,  spinal  diseases, 
chronic  affections,  now  so  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 
Symmetry  of  form  may  be  deranged,  the  vital  organs  imperfect- 
ly perform  their  functions,  and  a  train  of  maladies  destructive  to 
health,  may  all  be  referred,  in  some  instances,  to  the  stiff  bench 
and  the  still  worse  writing  desk  in  the  common  class  of  school 
houses.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  evil  is  not  seen  in  its 
proper  light,  by  those  who  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in 
every  thing  relating  to  primary  education. 

'  As  a  whole,  the  desk  you  have  constructed,  is  not  only  very 

*  Tbi*,  it  will  be  perceWed  by  tbe  foregoing  article,  can  bo  done. — Ed. 
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ingenioatf  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  but  odculated  to  be  exoeed^ 
ingij  ofeful ;  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
profess  to  be  interested  in  the  pht^ical  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
intettectual  condition  of  our  race. 

*  Very  respectfully, 

^  Your  ob't  servant, 

*  J.  V.  C.  Smn/ 


TRAINING  THE  CONSCI£NC£> 


It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here,  upon  the  inquiry,  What  i^ 
conscience.  That  there  is  a  voice  within  which  pronounoes  io 
regard  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  human  actions,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  to  which  we  ought  to  yield  impUcit  obedience, 
as  to  a  vicegerent  of  the  Deity,  is  so  geneially  believed,  that 
whether  the  view  be  right  or  wrong,  few  wiU  be  likely  to  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  the  remarks  which  follow. 

If  there  be  a  department  in  education  which  may  justly  be 
said  to  be  particularly  neglected,  where  neglect,  in  almost  every 
thing,  is  little  short  of  universal,  it  is  the  moral  department. 
The  physical  nature,  indeed,  fares  hard  at  our  hands;  but  is  not 
so  universally  left  to  shift  for  itself,  as  the  moral  nature.  It  is 
only  the  intellect — the  dry  intellect — that  receives  a  measure  of 
attention  which  approximates  to  its  value  and  importance. 

But  amid  the  neglect  of  every  thing,  in  the  moral  deportment, 
one  thing  is  neglected  more  than  all — the  conscience.  Some- 
thing is  done,  litde  as  it  may  be,  for  the  temper ;  something  for 
the  affections;  something  for  the  passions  and  sentiments.  Slight 
efforts  are  made-— 4)y  fits  and  starts,  it  is  true,  rather  than  syste^ 
matically — to  repress  anger,  revenge,  and  undue  self  love  ;  to 
encourage  a  proper  affection  for  parents  and  others,  and  to  in- 
spire with  faith  and  hope.  It  is  rare,  however,  in  the  commoa 
walks  of  life,  and  indeed  in  any  other,  that  parents  and  teachers 
seem  to  find  time  for  even  this  part  of  moral  training. 

But  alas !  where  is  the  father,  where  the  mother,  where  the 
teacher,  who  pays  any  regard  to  the  development  or  training  of 
the  conscience  ?  Is  there  one  person  in  a  hundred,  even  among 
those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  christian 
religion,  who  even  so  much  as  thinks  of  the  possibility  of  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  conscientiousness  of  his  child,  or  feels  the 
least  degree  of  responsibility  on  the  subject  ?  Is  there  one  in  a 
hundred,  even  of  the  few  who  believe  that  the  law  of  conscience. 
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is  imperfect,  and  may  and  should  be  continually  elevated  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  divine  law,  who  makes  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  in  the  education  of  those  committed  to 
his  charcfe?  Is  there,  on  the  most  liberal  allowance,  one  person 
in  a  thousand,  the  measure  of  whose  conscientiousness  has  been 
varied  by  direct  effort? 

I  will  not  say,  positively,  that  none  of  these  questions  can  be 
answered  in  the  afiim^ative.  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  that  of  chiisti^nity  itself,  that  they  can.  But 
if  so,  it  must  be  by  those  to  whom  has  been  assigned  a  sphere 
of  observation  far  diflferentfrom  my  own ;  and  who  have  ranged 
it  with  far  different  eyes. 

Paul  teaches  us  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  same  doc- 
trine, though  perhaps  in  terms  less  obvious,  is  again  and  again 
inculcated  by  the  Saviour,  and  is  most  strikingly  sanctioned  by 
his  daily  practice.  Whatsoever  he  did,  whether  the  action  were 
regarded  as  great  or  small,  was  done  conscientiously.  He  seemed 
always  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  what  was  worth  doing,  was 
worth  doing  well.  And  in  no  one  action  of  his  life — I  repeat 
it — ^have  we  reason  to  believe  he  ever  left  out  of  consideration 
the  approbation  or  the  disapprobation  of  conscience. 

I  have  indeed  heard  some  psuedo  disciples  of  Christ  contend, 
with  earnestness,  that  there  was  a  large  range  of  the  common 
actions  of  life  which  had  no  moral  character  at  all ;  and  that  to 
cultivate  a  conscientiousness  in  the  minds  of  young  in  regard  to 
them,  would  be  to  mislead  them,  and  to  set  up  for  them  a  stan- 
dard of  duty  which  the  Creator  never  intended.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  there  are  many  who  would  openly  avow  such 
a  sentiment,  in  the  fiice  of  the  Bible  itself. 

To  overt  acts  of  crime — obvious  infractions  of  the  laws  of  the 
two  tables — in  civilized  and  especially  christianized  states  of  so- 
ciety, there  is,  no  doubt,  in  most  minds,  a  good  degree  of  sus- 
ceptilnlity.  There  are  probably  few  individuals  among  us  who 
break  the  Sabbath,  for  example,  in  a  way  which  would  expose 
them  to  the  penalties  of  the  statute  book,  without  feeling  also 
the  reproaches  of  conscience.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pro- 
laneness,  abuse  of  parents,  direct  and  obvious  theft,  gross  licen- 
tiousness, &c.  &c.  * 

But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  daily  life,  temptations  to  high- 
handed acts  of  vice  come  but  seldom.  To  take  the  same  ex- 
ample as  before ;  there  are  few  persons  among  us,  who  were  they 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  among  savages,  or  where 
there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  their  conduct  ever  becoming 
known  to  their  friends,  would  not  feel  at  first  the  reproaches  of 
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coo8cieBoe,  were  tboy  ta  labor  or  tmvel  unoecesaarily  on  the 
Sabbath.  Their  oooscientiousness,  it  is  true^  migbt  booq  wear 
off;  but  the  process  would  require  time. 

There  are  also  some  among  us,  and  I  hope  the  number  is 
dailj  increasing,  who  are  conscientious  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  spending  their  whole  time  on  this  holy  day ;  who,  whether 
they  eat  or  drink,  or  converse,  or  read,  or  meditate,  or  observe, 
or  ei^page  in  religious  exercises  or  charities,  endeavor  to  do  all 
to  the  ^ory  of  God ;  and  who  in  proportion  as  they  know  that 
they  have  not  done  all  thisi  feel  the  pangs  of  a  just  self  condem- 
nation. 

This  indeed  is  a  kind  of  conscientiousness  to  which  thechil* 
dren  of  most  religious  parents,  as  well  as  those  of  some  who  are 
not  religious,  are  trained.  And  in  so  fiir  as  this  goes,  it  is  well. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  young  are  taught  to  keep  a  conscienos 
void  of  ofience  towards  God,  in  regard  even  to  one  of  his  com- 
mands, just  in  proportion  does  conscience  maintain  the  post  and 
bold  the  sway  which  its  author  intended. 

But  what  I  complain  of  is  that  except  in  what  are  regarded  as 
the  religious  duties  of  life  and  a  few  of  its  larger  secular  con- 
cems,  conscience,  as  men  are  usually  trained,  seems  to  have  very 
little  to  do.  And  this  [  regard  as  a  deep,  radical  error  in  mod- 
ern education. 

There  are  numerous  circumstances  and  acts  of  daily  and  hour* 
ly  occurrence  in  common  life,  with  which  conscience,  as  now 
usually  developed  and  educated,  in  the  best  christian  society,  is 
supposed  to^  have  nothing  to  do.  They  are  not  indeed  quito 
regarded  as  destitute  of  any  character  at  all ;  but  rather  as  being 
out  of  the  range  of  the  Creator's  general  observation.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  heard  any  one  avow  it  as  his  belief  that  the 
Creator  takes  no  notice  of  these  smaller  matters  of  human  life, 
and  cares  not  whether  they  are  well  done  or  ill  done,  or  wheth- 
er they  are  done  at  all ;  but  I  repeat  it,  the  course  which  is  usu- 
sually  pursued,  is  sueh  as  might  tairly  be  the  result,  were  such 
a  beli^  entertained . 

I  will  endeavor  to  render  my  views  more  intelligible  by  two  or 
three  simple  illustmtions. 

When  I  was  a  boy,gii^t  effort  was  made,  on  the  part  of  both 
my  parents  to  make  me  rise  early  in  the  morning.  Sometimes 
they  flattered,  sometimes  they  threatened  roe.  At  lei^th,  how- 
ever, they  hit  upon  one  truly  philosophical  measure,  which  was 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  evil  th^  wished  to  cure.  They  said, 
I  must  go  to  bed  early.  ^  You  are  never  ready  to  go  to  bed,' 
my  mother  used  to  say  ;  '  and  never  ready  to  get  up^'  And  it 
was  not  till  they  had  succeeded  in  compelling  me  to  the  habit  of 
early  retiring  to  rest,  that  thev  made  me  an  eariv  riser. 
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Now  in  ftD  their  efforts,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  to  in- 
duce me  me  to  rise  early,  and  among  all  the  motives  to  dissuade 
me  from  a  practice  so  inconvenient  to  them,  as  to  have  me  ly- 
ing in  bed  an  hour  or  two  after  the  sun  was  up,  they  never,  in 
a  single  instance,  so  far  at  least  as  I  can  recollect,  endeavored 
to  show  me  that  I  was  doing  a  moral  wrong.  No,  not  for  a 
single  moment  in  the  whole  course  of  my  family  education,  did 
either  of  my  parents  attempt  to  show  me  that  I  was  in  this  way 
wasting  my  time,  or  injuring  my  health,  or  offending  God — or 
even  dishonoring  them.  Had  they  done  this,  and  thus  awaken- 
ed my  conscientiousness  on  the  subject,  1  think  I  should  have 
gained  the  victory  over  my  sluggishness  in  one  fourth  the  time 
that  was  required  without  it.  I  judge  so,  because  I  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  conscientiousness  in  every  thing  to  which  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  had  been  awakened.  But  as  to 
there  being  any  such  thing  as  moral  wrong  in  my  delinquen- 
cy, or  indeed  any  sort  of  wrong,  I  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of 
it.  When  I  was  directly  commanded  to  get  up,  1  obeyed,  for 
the  time,  of  course :  for  to  have  disobeyed  would  have  been  a 
known  crime.  But  when  I  was  merely  entreated  or  scolded,  I 
only  considered  myself  failing  to  give  quite  as  much  pleasure  as 
I  might  have  done,  in  the  way  of  contributing  to  their  conven- 
ience. 

Again.  It  was  customary  with  our  fiunily,  even  in  the  long 
days  of  summer,  to  eat  but  three  meals  a  day.  When  I  came 
in  from  bdbor  or  play,  during  the  intervals  of  our  meals,  and  want- 
ed or  fancied  I  wanted  something  to  eat,  my  mother  used  to 
dissuade  nie  as  much  as  she  could  from  eating,  on  the  ground  usu- 
ally, that  I  should  not  enjoy  my  next  meal  so  well ;  or  should 
perhaps  spcnl  my  appetite  for  it.  She  also  sometimes  gave  oth- 
er reasons,  such  as  the  very  general  rule  that  it  was  not  good  to 
eat  between  meals. 

Now  although  I  knew,  full  well,  that  my  appetite  for  a  dinner 
of  plain  meat  and  bread  and  vegetables,  would  not  be  quite  so 
keen  after  having  eaten  a  good  supply,  during  the  forenoon,  of 
biscoit  and  Imtter,  and  mince  pie  and  cheese,  with  here  and 
there  a  sly  bit  of  sugar,  or  a  few  raisins,  yet  I  knew,  too,  that 
after  eating  a  few  of  the  first  mouthfuls,  the  plain  food  would 
taste  pretty  well.  Besides,  I  had  been  trained,  as  most  children 
are,  to  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  pies,  cakes,  cheese,  butter, 
&c.,  which  only  came  to  the  table  occasionally,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  meal  of  something  else,  (to  reward  us,  as  it  were,  for  hav- 
ing first  filled  our  stomachs  to  highwater  mark  on  meaner  sub- 
stances,) were  the  real  deeirables  of  life ;  and  by  a  good  liberal 
luncheon,  both  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  aftemooBi  I  was  sure 
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to  get  hold  of  such  a  proportion  of  these  desirables  that  I  couM 
well  afford  to  eat  more  lightly  of  the  plainer  dishes  of  the  regu- 
lar meals.  Lastly,  I  believed  that  the  reasons  my  mother  gave 
why  I  ought  not  to  eat  between  meals,  though  they  might  be 
true,  had  less  weight  on  her  own  mind  than  another  not  named ; 
which  was  that  she  wanted  me  to  eat  most  of  the  coarser,  cheap-* 
er  food,  and  not  so  much  of  the  more  costly.  I  believed  so,  es-' 
I)ecially,  from  her  own  occasional  example. 

How  easy  it  would  have  been,  at  that  period  of  my  life,  when 
I  was  all  open  to  conviction  on  any  important  subject,  to  have 
shown  me  by  the  simplest  yet  most  forcible  arguments,  what  I 
know  now  to  be  true,  that  the  course  my  mother  wished  me  to 
pursue,  was  exactly  that  which  would  be  productive  of  the  great- 
est amount  of  both  health  and  pleasure ;  not  only  in  years  to 
come,  hut  immediately  !  Had  this  been  done,  and  had  my  con- 
science been  thus  awakened  and  enlisted  on  her  side,  how  easy 
might  the  fond  mother  have  gained  the  victory !  But  of  all  this 
she  was  unfortunately  ignorant.  She  would  have  been  at  that 
period,  as  much  surprised  as  I,  had  some  confidential  medical 
friend  assured  her  that  eating,  between  our  accustomed  hours  for 
meals,  provided  those  hours  were  not  too  remote  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  health,  was  a  moral  wrong — a  sin  against  God  ! 

Once  more.  I  knew  it  was  expected  of  me,  both  by  my  pa- 
rents and  teacher,  to  study  well  my  lessons  at  school ;  to  im- 
prove diligently  all  my  time  ;  and  to  behave  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  worthy  of  myself  and  them,  and  set  a  good  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  pupils.  I  knew  this  was  expected  of  me,  1  say  ; 
and  if  not  done,  I  knew  it  would  give  pain.  But  if  I  could  pas9 
away  the  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  impression  on 
the  minds  of  parents  and  teachers  that  I  was  doing  well,  although 
I  made  little  or  no  real  progress,  I  do  not  remember  that  for 
many  years  after  I  commenced  going  to  school,  I  ever  felt  any 
compunctions  of  conscience  about  it.  It  was  quite  enough  for 
me,  if  I  could  escape  displeasure  and  the  rod.  And  this  [  be- 
lieve to  have  been  thecase  with  my  schoolmates  generally.  Could 
I  have  been  shown,  in  a  clear  and  proper  manner,  that^I  was 
sinninor  all  this  while,  not  only  against  my  soul,  but  against  God, 
as  well  as  offending  and  wronging  fmrents  and  teachers,  I  be- 
lieve such  a  hold  might  have  been  gained  upon  my  mind  and 
heart,  as  would  have  saved  the  pangs  I  now  feel  at  the  thought 
of  the  loss  of  months  and  years  of  valuable  time,  and  the  des- 
truction, by  a  bad  example,  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  human 
character. 

When  will  parents  and  teachers  begin  to  understand  this  sub* 
ject !     Nor  is  it  enough  to  understand  it.    The  knowledge  of 
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the  fact  that  their  children  are  almost  without  consciences,  and 
that  the  latter  is  every  where  neglected  and  slighted — a  mere 
starveling  in  the  world — will  not  effect  a  reformation.    Nor  will 
it  be  enough  to  lecture  the  young,  at  .an  early  age,  nor  even  at 
any  age,  on  the  subject.     There  must  be  example.     Parents 
and  teachers  must  first  have  consciences  themselves.  They  must 
indeed,  be  as  conscientious  as  they  now  are  in  what  they  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  larger  matters  ;  but  they  must  be 
equally  so  in  all  the  common  and  smaller  concerns  of  life.    Rest 
assured,  you  whose  principal  business  it  is  to  form  character  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  that  you  are  not  yet  fit  to  give  the  first 
lessons  in  the  great  work,  till  you  have  ceased  to  pay  tithe  of 
mint,  anise  and  cummin,  while  you  omit  the  weighty  matters. 
Be  assured  that  until  you  do  every  thing — the  smallest  action  of 
your  Uvea — conscientiously ;  until,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  ye  do  all  as  if  the  Father  of  your  spirits  were 
looking  directly  upon  you,  and  requiring  you  to  do  it  right,  and 
until  you  have  brought  up  the  children  committed  to  your  trust 
with  the  same  regard  to  the  Creator's  will,  and  with  the  same 
fidelity  to  conscience  his  vicegerent,  you  are  not  worthy  of  the 
sacred  oflice  you  sustain ;  nor  even  of  its  sacred  endearing  name. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  we  might  almost  as  well  have  a 
world  without  souls,  as  without  consciences.     Of  what  use  is  it 
to  labor  to  educate  or  reform  dead  men?     Enough  of  this  has 
been  attempted  already.     Such  dry  bones  can  never  live,  even 
if  we  raise  them  up,  and  give  them  human  shape.     It  is  in  vain 
for  the  mother  to  teach,  for  the  father  to  discipline,  for  the  tea- 
cher to  assist,  for  the  operative  to  inculcate  the  mysteries  of  his 
art,  for  the  legislature  to  enact  laws,  for  even  the  minister  to 
preach  to  men  who  have  no  consciences  to  reproach,  in  the  hour 
when  no  human  eye  is  upon  them.     Until  we  are  trained  to  re- 
gard the  suggestions  of  an  internal   monitor,  wherever  we  are, 
and  whatever  we  think,  say  or  do,  with  nearly  as  much  sacred 
reverence  as  we  would  regard  the  same  suggestions  were  they 
embodied  into  short  written  sentences,  etched  on  tables  of  stone 
and  delivered  to  mortals,  by  almighty  hands  themselves  on  Si- 
nai's awful  mount,  amid  tbunderings  and  lightnings  and  tem- 
pests, but  little  is  done  or  can  be.     There  is  a  work  to  be  done 
preparatory  to  the  full  reception  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God  of  whose  magnitude  and  value  few  seem  to  me,  as 
yet,  to  have  formed  the  most  distant  conception.     It  is  a  great 
work,  but  a  simple  one  ;  it  is  enough  to  employ  the  combined 
force  of  hand,  head  and  heart,  both  of  parents  and  teachers.  It 
is  the  education  or  training  of  the  human  conscience. 

40 
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PUFFING. 

There  is  no  abuse  of  the  press  so  detrimental  to  the  progress 
of  national  intellect,  as  the  present  system  of  puffing.  For  in- 
stance— a  young  author,  too  confident  in  his  own  powers,  and 
burning  for  reputation,  sends  his  juvenile  production  to  an  edi- 
tor, stating  his  age,  and  the  high  respects  which  he  entertains  for 
the  paper  honored  with  his  communication,  'i'he  editor  finds  a 
few  respectable  lines — ^he  wishes  to  encourage  the  young  aspi- 
rant— he  publishes  his  piece  with  a  puff.  Ten  to  one,  the  youth 
is  ruined.  He  turns  rhymer — never  wins  a  name,  and  is  good 
for  nothing  the  balance  of  his  visionary  life. 

A  lecturer  arrives  in  town,  with  bis  manuscripts,  remarka- 
ble for  nothing  but  crude  thoughts  or  ingeniously  concealed  pla- 
giarisms. He  calls  on  the  editor — compliments  his  fine  tact  and 
political  or  literary  ability — and— asks  for  a  notice.  In  due  time 
a  Q7*  is  seen,  pointing  the  public  attention  to  the  'talented  and 
popular  lecturer.'  The  people  are  gulled,  and  the  travelling  lit- 
erary ragman  pockets  the  '  needful.' 

A  new  invention  is  proclaimed.  The  editor  receives  a  note 
from  the  proprietor,  requesting  a  visit.  The  good-souled,  easy 
driver  of  the  goose-quill  has  no  leisure  to  call,  but  the  next  week's 
paper  contains  another  07*9  and  the  room  of  the  machinist  is 
crowded.  Many  buy,  and  they  find  their  <  wonderful  inveu" 
tion '  about  as  profitable  as  the  Yankee's  wooden  nutmegs  and 
beach  bacon  hams. 

A  new  work  on  philosophy  or  political  economy  is  issued. — 
The  author  sends  a  copy  to  the  editor,  and  the  public  sees  an 
article  headed — 

•  NEW   AND   VALUABLE   WORK.' 

It  is  bought  also,  and  the  old  trunks  are  soon  papered  over,  or 
the  glazier  cheated  out  of  a  job,  and  the  windows  renovated  with 
the  useless  leaves.  Such  are  the  impositions  put  on  the  public. 
The  system  of  indiscriminate  puffing  robs  genius.  If  an  indif- 
ferent article  or  invention  is  lauded  as  a  production  of  high  tal- 
ent, what  more  can  be  said  of  an  article  or  invention  which  pre- 
sents the  finest  mind  ? 

The  system  tends  to  this — the  applicant  is  made  a  more  dis- 
honest man — ^the  editor  is  bribed,  and  the  credulous  public 
abused.  It  is  high  time  that  the  error  should  be  corrected. — 
Louisville  Lit.  Register. 
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American  IifsTiTUTS  of  IirsTRucTioif. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
fsonvened  at  Lowell,  on  the  23d  of  August  last,  and  continued  in  session, 
as  usual,  five  days.  From  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  as  kept  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Gushing,  Jr.,  the  Secretary,  we  have  been  permitted  to 
collect  the  following  facts  : — 

The  following  were  the  Lectures — ^fourteeen  in  number. 

An  Introductory  Lecture,  by  Charles  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  Mass. ; 
on  "  English  Grammar,"  by  R.  G.  Parker,  of  Boston  ;  on  Model 
Schools,  by  Thomas  D.  James,  of  Philadelphia ;  on  German  Language 
and  Literature,  by  Herman  Bokum,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  on  the 
bearing  of  School  Instruction  on  the  common  duties  of  life,  by  A.  B. 
Muzzey,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.;  on  Man,  the  subject  of  Education, 
by  S.  G.  Goodrich ;  on  the  past  and  present  condition  of  Education  in 
Greece,  by  C.  Plato  Cartanis ;  on  Oral  Instruction,  by  Ezekiel  Rich, 
Troy,  N.  H. ;  on  the  Mutual  Duties  of  Teachers  and  Parents,  by  David 
P.  Page,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  on  Vocal  Music,  as  a  branch  of  In- 
struction in  Common  Schools,  by  Joseph  Harrington,  Jr.,  of  Boston  ; 
on  the  Head  and  the  Heart,  or  the  relative  value  and  importance  of 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Education,  by  Elisha  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  Mass.; 
on  Astronomy,  by  Joseph  Levering,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  on  the 
Characteristics  of  a  Good  Teacher,  by  George  Warren,  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass. ;  on  tb«  Literary  Responsibility  of  Teachers,  particularly 
American  Teachers,  by  Charles  White,  of  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  and  on  the 
School  System  of  Connecticut,  by  Denison  Olmstead,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  following  were  the  subjects  which  underwent  a  public  discussion : 

On  compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  School ;  on  a  more  free 
use  of  Oral  Instruction,  in  addition  to  that  of  Text  Books  ;  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  fixed  code  of  Laws  and  Punishments  in  a  School ;  and  on 
the  expediency  and  practicability  of  introducing  Vocal  Music  into  our 
Common  Schools. 

Messrs.  Charles  Brooks,  Greenleaf,  S.  Pettes,  H.  Mann,  E.  Bartlett, 
A.  B.  Alcott,  H.  Bokum,  Jenks,  H.  W.  Carter,  T.  D.  James,  Bradford, 
G.  F.  Thayer,  F.  Emerson,  Allen,  P.  Mackintosh,  and  severai  other 
individuals,  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

Mr  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  gave  a  verbal  account  of  the  Borough  Road 
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School,  in  London  ;  and  Mr.  Win.  Russell,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer,  of 
the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  at  Edinburgh 

The  following  Resolutions  were  also  passed  during  the  Session  of  the 
Institute  : 

Resolved,  That  as  all  popular  governments  are,  and  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  must  be,  dependent  upon  the  general  prevalence  of  intelligence 
and  virtue  for  their  stability  and  their  efficiency  for  good,  so  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  these  governments  not  only  to  provide  for  but  to 
secure  by  legislative  enactments,  if  necessary,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  the  young. 

Reaolvedj  As  the  sense  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  that 
it  is  desirable  that  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  should  be  introduced  into 
Common  Schools  as  soon  as  it  may  be  practicable. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  feel  highly  en- 
couraged and  gratified  in  view  of  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  in  behalf  of  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  Common  School  Education. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  M.  Victor  Cousin,  of  France,  expressive 
of  the  interest  be  feels  in  the  promotion  of  general  education  in  this 
country,  and  of  his  sympathy  with  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Of  the  general  character  of  these  various  performances,  we  are  but 
poorly  prepared  to  judge,  as  we  were  obliged — ^for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years, — to  be  absent.  From  the  best  information,  however,  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  making  the 
followiDg  remarks. 

We  find  a  greater  variety  of  character  in  the  lectures  of  this  year,  than 
in  those  of  some  former  sessions.  If  immediate  practical  utility  be  a 
prominent  object  of  these  lectures,  we  know  not  when  the  purposes  of 
the  Institute  have  been  better  accomplished,  than  by  such  lectures  at 
those  of  Messrs.  Page,  Rich,  Harrington,  Warren,  Muzzey,  Bartlettaud 
James.  The  lecture  of  Mr.  Rich  included  both  theory  and  practice  ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  a  more  important  lecture  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  Institute  since  its  first  formation.  We  understand  it  was  not  popular 
at  the  the  time  ;  but  this,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  do  test  of  de- 
merit. Mr.  Rich  is  a  veteran  in  the  cause  of  Education,  and  such  men 
are  not  sure,  in  any  age,  of  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pop- 
ulace. 

The  discussions,  though  interesting  and  important,  were  less  so  than 
formerly.  They  were  also  less  numerous.  We  are  sorry  to  find  these 
valuable  discussions  every  year  giving  place,  more  and  more,  to  elaborate 
lectures.  It  ought  not  so  to  be  ;  and  if  the  Institute  is  to  retain  its  repu- 
tation for  usefulness,  it  will  not  be  so.  We  have  uttered  our  complaints 
on  this  point,  before  ;  but  our  note  of  remonstrance,  however  feeble,  is 
■till  needed. 
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There  is  a  spirit  occasionally  manifested  in  this  Institute,  which 
we  should  greatly  rejoice  to  see  done  away.  It  is  exactly  what 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  body  like  this  in  Old  England,  but  not  in 
Massachusetts.    It  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  spirit  of  aristocracy. 

We  will  give  a  specimen  of  this  spirit.  The  first  resolve  we  have 
mentioned,  as  having  been  passed  this  year,  was  originally  drafted  thus 
— and  exertions  were  made  to  pass  it  in  this  form  : — 

*  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Institute,  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
iegislatoFB  to  compel  the  attendance  at  school  of  those  children  whose 
parents  refuse  to*  perform  their  duty  in  this  respect.' 

We  renew  our  protest  against  the  spirit  which,  in  a  community,  and 
under  a  gorernment  like  ours,  would  dictate  such  resolutions.  Even  as 
the  resolution  finally  passed,  we  do  not  like  it.  If  such  is  to  be  the 
future  spirit  and  course  of  the  Institute,  we  hope  the  '  power'  will  pass 
into  more  republican  and  less  exclusive  hands ;  of  which,  we  understand, 
there  are  at  present  some  indications. 

The  sentitnent  against  which  we  are  protesting,  is  the  right  of  the 
legislature  of  a  State  '  to  secure,  by  legislative  enactments,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education  of  the  young.'  Why  secure  the  '  moral 
and  intellectual '  any  more  than  the  *  physical '  education  of  our  youth  ? 
Why  either  ?  can  any  one  tell  us  ? 

The  sentiment  to  which  we  object,  is  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Good- 
rich, in  his  '  Fireside  Education.' — '  The  legislature  is  to  the  people  as 
the  central  organ  of  vitality  to  the  life-blood  of  the  body.'  The  ex- 
pression h  happy,  but  the  figure  is  not  well  chosen  ;  for  it  remains  to  be 
proved,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  some  of  our  more  intelligent  phy- 
siologists, that  the  heart  has  very  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  impelling  the 
blood.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  capillaries,  and  not  the  heart,  give 
the  quickening  impulse  to  the  blood,  and  that  the  heart  is  almost  pas- 
sive in  the  work,  Mr.  G.'s  comparison  would  be  correct,  indeed,  but  it 
would  not  express  his  own  political  views.  The  heart  would  be  to  the 
circulating  system  just  what  the  legislatures,  in  our  view,  are  to  the 
people — the  moved  rather  than  the  movers ;  but  the  power  would  be  in 
the  millions  of  capillaries  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  millions  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  other. 

As  for  the  Institute,  we  would  bid — ^nay,  we  would  urge, — ^it  onwarjk 
It  has  done  some  good ;  it  may  dq  more.  Let  it  be  in  the  hands  of 
republicans,  however,  and  not  of  aristocrats  or  monarchists.  Let  it  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  the  least  selfish,  and  will  be  least  likely  to 
make  it  an  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  selfish 
purposes. 

In  closing  our  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute^  we  beg 
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leave  to  present  to  our  readers  the  foliowiog  eaptract  from  the  Introduc- 
tory AdJresSi  by  Mr  Brooks  : — 

*  It  makes  me  sad  to  see  governments  traversing  seas  and  continents 
to  find  out  new  models  for  a  prison,  but  will  hardly  cross  the  street  to 
find  a  new  mode]  for  a  school-house  !  Short-sighted  philosophy  !  The 
bolts  and  bars,  which  will  keep  your  goods  safer  than  steel  and  iron,  are 
the  seminal  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence,  early  and  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  soiiis  of  your  children.  Plato  says,  "  A  sound  education 
and  moral  culture,  would  render  the  office  of  judge  as  much  a  sinecure, 
as  a  good  system  of  bodily  training  would  that  of  a  physician."  Yea, 
let  there  be  well-defined,  conscientious,  Christian  principles  within^  and 
you  will  find  little  need  of  executive  authority  witkotU,  Give  me  but 
the  money  laid  out  in  defensive  processes,  in  lawsuits,  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, night  watches  and  day  watchef,  walls,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries, 
and  I  will  sprinkle  you  good  school-houses  over  all  the  land,  and  put 
into  each  of  them  a  competent  master,  at  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year.' 

'The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  has  gloriously  led  the  way  iti 
successful  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  every  day  becoming  more  important  to  the  cause  of  civili- 
sation* liberty,  and  religion.  Its  labors  are  appreciated  in  Europe.  It 
has  lately  stretched  its  friendly  hand  across  the  sea,  and  that  hand  has 
been  gratefully  seized  in  the  warm  grasp  of  brotherly  love.  Let  us 
cultivate  a  friendship  which  may  prove  as  the  clasp  of  souls.  Our 
**  field  is  the  world."  Let  good  offices  go  round.  Let  the  circle  of  light 
be  complete.  They  bid  us  "  God  speed,"  in  other  tongues,  from  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  from  the  level  shores  of  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  I  from  the  balls  of  philosophy  of  the  Sarbonne,  in  ''  belle  France,*' 
lind  from  the  lecture  room  of  accomplished  professors  in  military  Berlin; 
and,  in  our  own  tongue,  sweeter  than  all,  we  hear  voices  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  classic  capital  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  biisy  mart  of 
England's  metropolis.  And  shall  we  not  echo  back  the  friendly  gratu- 
lation  ?' 

SUVOULAR  SCHOOLMASTBR. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Journal,  dated  Marietta,  July  34,  giving  a  brief  account  of  a 
School  at  Marietta,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Tenney.  We  bad  supposed  Mr  T.'s 
republican  method  bad  been  sufficiently  tried  at  certain  schools  in  Eng- 
land, bat  some  of  our  editorial  corps  not  only  head  the  article  '  A  novel 
but  successful  experiment,'  but  appear  to  think  the  principles  on  which 
he  proceeds,  are  worthy  of  universal  adoption.  If  any  one  chooses  to 
try  the  experiment,  we  have  no  striking  objection  ;  though  we  do  not 
believe  it  will  often  succeed.  It  deserves  a  record,  at  least,  in  the  annalt 
of  American  Education.] 
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'  There  ia  something  peculiar  both  in  the  man  (Mr  Tenney)  and  his 
management.  I  should  judge  him  to  be  a  shrewd  observer  of  human 
nature,  and  to  this  close  habit  of  observation — a  constant  studying  of 
character,  noting  what  is  common  to  all,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  each — 
he  is,  probably,  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  remarkable  success 
in  the  management  of  young  men  and  boys.    To  give  a  specimen  : 

Upon  commencing  a  school,  (here  he  has  some  eighty  scholars,)  be 
gives  them  their  lessons ;  to  each  what  he  will  undertaice  to  get.  This 
done,  he  dismisses  them,  perhaps  to  a  separate  room.  When  the  time 
comes  to  recite,  most  of  them  are  unprepared,  and  the  complaint  of  each 
is,  that  others  made  so  much  noise,  or  in  some  way  so  disturbed  him, 
that  he  could  not  study.  Afler  two  or  three  days  spent  in  this  way,  and 
nothing  accomplished,  the  school  is  called  together,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  it  is  best  to  go  on  aAer  this  mode,  to  break  up,  or  to  find  some 
remedy.  A  chairman  and  secretary  are  appointed  ;  and,  upon  consul- 
tation, the  students  of  course  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  some  rules  ere 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  mutual  convenience  of  all.  And  of  their 
own  accord  they  establish  such  laws  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
good  of  their  community,  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  their  association, 
the  teacher,  in  the  mean  time,  only  acting  as  an  advising  friend.  Thus, 
at  the  outset,  the  little  community  having  proved  the  evils  of  anarchy, 
are  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  these  are  the 
result  of  their  own  voluntary  choice,  adopted  because  they  find  them 
absolutely  necessary.  These  laws,  I  suppose,  are  subject  to  repeal  or 
amendment,  and  new  ones  are  adopted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  school ; 
but  whether  the  teacher  reserves  to  himself  the  veto  power,  I  am  not 
informed. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  when  we  go  in,  is  that  the  instructor  is 
only  a  kind  of  presiding  or  executive  officer,  feeling  himself  little  more 
responsible  for  the  order  of  the  school  than  any  one  of  the  scholars. 
There  is  strict  good  order,  and  this  evidently  resulting  from  self- 
government.  Even  with  the  smallest  boys  it  seems  to  make  no  di£kr- 
ence  whether  the  face  or  the  back  of  the  teacher  is  turned  toward  them. 
Instead  of  the  little  tricks  so  common  among  lads,  there  is  apparently  a 
self-respect  which  induces  each  one  to  observe  the  decorum  suited  to 
his  place. 

The  examinations,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  carried  on  mutually  ; 
that  is,  the  scholars  examining  each  other,  or  one  perhaps  the  whole 
school,  and  then  answering  any  question  connected  with  the  subject 
which  any  one  may  choose  to  put  to  him.  This  is  managed  in  a  manner 
both  pleasing  and  profitable.  The  arithmetical  examinations,  both 
mental  and  on  blackboard,  showed  that  whatever  question  was  asked 
must  be  fully  and  understandingly  solved  before  leaving  it.' 
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H0LLI8TON  MA.5UAL  Labor  School. 

There  ia  a  Manual  Labor  School  in  Hollistoo,  io  this  State,  under  the 
care  of  a  Mr  Rice  and  two  or  three  assistants,  which  deserves  at  least 
a  passing  notice.  Without  funds,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  without 
friends,  about  three  years  Mr  Rice  has  sustained  this  institution,  during 
which  time,  he  has  instructed  between  two  and  three  hundred  pupils, 
male  and  female,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself,  and  interest- 
ing to  the  community.  He  has  under  his  care,  a  large  and  commodious 
boarding  house  ;  but  most  of  the  pupils  merely  take  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing, and  board  themselves.  Such  of  the  young  men  as  are  acc^uainted 
with  shoe-making,  find  employment  in  that  business  in  the  vieinity  of 
the  school ;  and  some  have  in  this  way  paid  their  expenses. 

We,  do  not  know  whether  there  is  opportunity  for  any  other  manual 
labor  in  conneetion  with  the  seminary  except  shoe-making ;  but  we 
hope  there  is.  For  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  energetic  young 
men  may  pay  their  way  by  shoe-making,  yet  we  do  not  believe  it  safe 
for  them  to  do  so.  Young  men  confined  to  the  school  room  four,  five, 
or  six  hours  a  day,  and  to  their  books  more  or  less  at  other  hours,  need 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for  much  of  the  time  which  remains* 
Above  all,  they  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  shoe  bench,  and  it» 
cramped  positions,  and  confined  air.  All  may  go  on  well  for  a  while,  at 
least  apparently  so,  but  sufiering  must  follow,  sooner  or  later; 
and  we  shall  almost  inevitably  find  young  ministers,  fitted  for  college  in 
this  way,  breaking  down  prematurely. 

MOVEMEITTS   IN    OhIO. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Lewis,  is  per- 
ambulating the  State,  and  attending  County  and  other  Conventions ; 
and,  as  we  trust,  doing  great  good.  Mr.  L.  is  a  true  son  of  New  Eng- 
land— as  thorough  and  efficient  in  what  he  undertakes,  as  the  soil  from 
whence  he  emanated  is  sterile,  rocky,  and  iron-bound.  His  inexhaust- 
able  fund  of  information,  as  precise  and  accurate  as  it  is  extensive,  give 
abundant  evidence  that  the  trust  the  Legislature  imposed  in  him,  has 
not  been  misplaced. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  accompanied — at  least  in  many  places, — ^by  President 
McGufiey,  of  Cincinnati  College.  The  latter  is  the  author  or  compiler 
of  the  Eclectic  series  of  School  Books,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  of  late  in  the  Western  papers.  He  is,  we  understand,  a  flippant 
speaker  \  but  we  know  not  how  far  he  is  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  wants  of  Common  Schools. — We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  places 
through  which  he  passes,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lewis,  are  very  gener- 
ally adopting  his  school  books  f 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cayahoga  Common  School  Association,  in 
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develand,  in  August  laBt,  at  which  the  geDtlemen  of  whom  we  have 
been  speakiog  were  preeent,  the  followiog  important  reeolntions  were 
passed,  but  not  without  much  able  discussion. 

Reiohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  it  is  a  serious  evil  to 
have  too  many  scholars  in  a  school.  As  a  general  rule,  we  thii»ka 
school  of  thirty  or  thirty  five  is  large  enough  for  one  teacher. 

5L  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  system  of  books  should  be  procured  and 
adopted  by  state  authority. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  school  books  should  inculcate  a  uni- 
formity of  spelling,  and  the  reading  books  should  be  calculated,  as  far 
as  practicable  to  convey  valuable  information. 

4.  That  School  Districts  should  provide  an  apparatus,  such  as  globes, 
blackboards,  &c.,  to  facilitate  the  instruction  on  useful  branches,  and 
should  procure  a  School  Library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Oberlin  Cox,lz6iate  Iitstitute. 

We  have  received  a  Catalogue  of  tlie  Trustees,  Officers  and  Students 
of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  for  18S8,  of  which  an  account  has 
been  given,  from  time  to  time,  in  this  journal.  We  perceive  that  the 
whole  number  of  names  on  the  Catalogue,  is  391.  Of  these,  265  are 
males,  and  136  are  females.  Of  the  males,  97  belong  to  the  preparatory 
department,  44  to  the  logical  school,  9  are  attending  a  shorter  course  of 
study,  H  are  irregular  students,  and  113  are  attending  the  collegiate 
course.  Of  the  females,  SI  belong  to  the  preparatory  department,  and 
105  to  the  collegiate  school. 

There  are  many  things  in  regard  to  this  Institution  to  render  it  inter- 
esting to  every  friend  of  education.  Its  moral  tone  and  standing — its 
broad  temperance  principles — its  banner  of  freedom — ^the  large  benevo- 
lence it  inculcates  and  encourages,  and  the  habits  of  industry,  in  both 
sexes,  which  it  enjoins  and  secures,  give  it  a  prominence  in  the  view  of 
the  Christian  philanthropist,  which  few  literary  or  religious  institutions 
can  claim. 

But  its  most  interesting  feature — to  us, — is  the  uniting  of  the  sexes  in 
a  coarse  of  lilieral  study,  and  the  unexpected  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed. Many  good  men  among  us,  when  they  heard  that  males  and 
females  were  to  recite  together,  sit  at  the  table  together,  &c.,  constitut- 
ing one  large  family,  and  living  together  in  some  measure  on  the  princi- 
ples of  a  well-ordered  Christian  hoasehold,-^id  not  fail  to  predict  a 
failure.  Yet  the  Institution  has  flourished,  and  the  experiment  is 
unequivocally  successful.  We  consider  it  now  fully  established,  that 
the  sexes  may  be  edueated  together. 

This  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  important  ever  made.  The  benefits 
which  are  likely  to  flow  from  it  are  immense.  Woman  is  to  be  flree. 
The  hour  of  her  emancipation  is  at  hand.  Daughters  of  America, 
rejoice  ! 
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New  Institutions. — ^Nbw  College  in  Misboori. 

We  have  received  the  Prospectus  of  a  new  College  at  Colurobia, 
Boone  County,  Missouri,  of  virnich  Rev  liUther  H.  Van  Doren  is  to  be 
Preaident,  and  Rev  Robert  J.  Thomas,  and  Mr  David  Dunlap,  Profes- 
sors in  the  various  departments.  Connected  with  the  College  is  also  a 
Preparatory  Department,  of  which  Rev  E.  P.  Noel  is  the  Teacher. 
The  course  of  studies  proposed  for  the  former,  appears  to  be  thorough  ; 
that  of  the  latter  consists  of  those  branches  which  are  usually  taught  in 
common  English  Schools. 

There  has  also  been  lately  erected  here  and  elegantly  furnished,  an  In- 
^tution  for  young  ladies,  of  the  most  respectable  and  desirable  kind.  We 
rejoice  that  these  Western  institutions  are  continually  rising ;  and  hope 
they  will  prove  as  efficient  as  they  are  numerous. 

The  Abbot  Festival. 

The  papers  are  teeming  with  accounts  of  the  late  festival  at  Exeter,. 
N.  H.  The  circumstances  were  interesting,  but  we  dislike  these  fes- 
tivalst  especially  where  wine  and  toasts  are  introduced ;  and  we  are 
astonished  that  the  good  sense  of  our  New  England  communities  should 
continue  to  tolerate  them.  The  following  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
material  facts— dinner,  evergreens,  processions  and  fine  speeches,  of 
course  excepted. 

<  The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  the  venerable 
Principal  of  the  Academy,  Benjamin  Abbot,  LL.  D.,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted his  fiftieth  year  of  arduous  and  honorable  services  in  that  statioQ, 
took  place  on  Thursday,  33d  inst.  (August.) 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  school  since  its  formation  exceeds 
two  thousand,  of  whom  almost  the  whole  have  been  pupils  of  Dr.  Abbot 
— he  having  become  the  head  of  the  institution  within  a  few  years  after 
it  was  founded.  About  four  hundred  of  these  students  were  present 
upon  this  occasion.  The  meeting  between  the  venerable  preceptor  and 
his  grateful  scholars,  was  exceedingly  affecting.' 

If  we  recollect  rightly,  the  venerable  Mr  Woodbridge — father  of  the 
former  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education, — was  once  the  principal  of 
Phillips'  Exeter  Academy.  If  so,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr  W. 
also  lived  to  be  a  teacher,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  fiAy 
years.    Such  instances  of  longevity  in  American  teachers  are  rare. 

School  under  a  Tree. 

A  late  number  of  the  Youth's  Friend,  relates  the  following  anecdote  in 
regard  to  teaching  the  children  of  the  convicts  at  Botany  Bay,  in  New 
Holland. 
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'  An  English  captain  who  visited  the  colony  in  the  year  1887,  found 
that  there  was  no  school  in  a  place  called  Adelaide,  and  that  the  children 
were  growing  up  neglected  and  ignorant.  He  determined  to  begin  a 
school,  and  as  there  was  no  room  or  house  for  such  a  purpose,  he  gath- 
ered the  children  under  a  shady  tree,  which  was  large  enough  to  protect 
a  hundred  scholars  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  very  great  in  that 
country.  On  the  branches  of  the  trees  he  hung  the  cards,  from  which 
he  taught  the  young  colonists  to  spell  and  read.  He  taught  them  also 
to  sing,  and  very  oflen  the  whole  school  would  stop  their  other  lessons, 
and  join  together  in  a  cheerful  hymn.  There  were  several  sorts  of 
beautiful  birds  in  the  tree,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  that  the 
children  made  with  their  lessons  and  singing,  the  old  birds  continued  to 
occupy  the  nests  and  to  feed  their  young.  What  a  delightful  school- 
room this  roust  have  been  in  a  warm  day,  and  how  sweet  to  have  the 
birds  singing  and  flying  about  the  branches,  and  the  little  ones,  too  weak 
to  leave  their  nests,  chirping  over  the  heads  of  the  school ! 

When  this  school  was  well  established,  the  captain  obtained  a  pious 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  cooper,  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  since  that  an  ex- 
cellent teacher  has  been  sent  from  England. 

Good  Health  the  result  of  Education. 

In  Goodrich's  '  Fireside  Education,'  at  page  76,  we  find  the  following 
important  and  valuable  sentiment.  The  italicising  is,  however,  our 
own. 

'  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  good  constitution  is  not  at  the  command  of 
the  parent.  But  let  him  devote  his  attention  to  this  as  a  point  of  duty, 
as  a  thing  of  high  interest ;  let  him  pursue  it  with  the  sagacity,  practical 
good  sense,  and  energy  with  which  he  pursues  his  ordinary  business, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  secure  his  object.  The  truth  is, 
that  feeble  eomtittttumt  are,  in  most  cases,  the  renUt  of  neglect  or  m^t- 
wnanagement.  The  parent,  therefore,  may  usually  decide  the  physical 
character  of  his  child  for  life.' 

Normal  Schools. 

The  long -neglected  subject  of  Normal  Schools,  or  seminaries  for  the 
preparation  of  Teachers  for  this  country,  is  now  fairly  before  the  com- 
munity. We  hope  it  will  sleep  no  more  till  something  efScient  is 
accomplished. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  remark,  by  seeing  in  the  papers  an  account 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Plymouth  County  Association,  at  HanoVer,  Mass., 
on  the  Sd  of  Sept.  last.  The  meeting  was  addressed  in  the  forenooo  by 
Mr  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educaiion,  who  spoke  with  much 
ability  on  the  subject  of  the  special  training  of  teachers^  and  presented 
many  able  arguments  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schoolf . 
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In  the  ailernoon,  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School 
in  Plymouth  County,  was  ably  and  thoroughly  discussed,  by  Rev  Mr 
Brooks,  of  Hinghara,  Ichabod  Morton,  E^q.j  of  Plymouth,  Robert  Rao- 
toul,  Jr.  Esq.  of  Gloucester,  Rev  Mr  Putman,  of  Roxbury,  Hon.  John 
Q.  Adams,  of  Quincy,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Boston,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.;  and  finally  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

We  confidently  expect,  ere  long,  says  the  paper  whence  we  have  made 
this  extract — and  we  expect  the  same — to  see  Normal  Schools  in  suc- 
cessful operation  not  only  in  Plymouth  County,  but  in  every  county  in 
the  State. 

Mr  First  School  Book. 

This  is  the  singular  title  of  a  new  first  book  for  children,  published  by 
Perkins  and  Marvin  of  this  city.  At  least  this  is  the  principal  title.  The 
whole  title  reads  thus  t  *  My  First  School  Book,  to  teach  me,  with  the 
help  of  my  Instructor,  to  read  and  spell  words  and  to  understand  them. 
By  a  Friend  of  Mine.*  Appended  to  the  title  is  also  the  following 
motto  from  Miss  Edge  worth. '  We  think  that  nine  tenths  of  the  labor  and 
disgust  of  learning  to  read  may  be  saved  ;  and  that  instead  of  frowns 
and  tears,  the  harbingers  of  learning,  cheerfulness  and  smiles  may  ini- 
tiate willing  pupils  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  human  attainmenU.' 

We  are  the  more  interested  in  this  little  work,  because  it  is,  the  very 
school  book  which  we  ourselves  have  long  contemplated  ;  and  of  which 
we  have  given  some  hints  in  the  former  numbers  of  the  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation ;  and  which  in  fact  we  had  long  ago  commenced.  Among  its 
leading  improvements  of  the  work  are  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in 
families,  without  reference  to  their  length,  instead  of  grouping  them 
together  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  and  the  omission  of  that '  chaotic  mass 
of  fragments  of  words,'  with  which  the  first  pages  of  many  spelling  books 
are  crowded  to  no  purpose  but  to  perplex,  and  confound,  and  disgust 
the  learner. 

This  book,  small  as  it  is,  though  it  may  he  too  good  to  find  favor  at  first, 
is  probably  destined,  ere  long,  to  produce  an  entire  revolution  in  our 
schools.  Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  other  authors  and  dis- 
coverers, we  believe  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  no  school  book 
which  has  appeared  within  the  last  twenty  five  years — Colburn's  First 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic  and  Woodbridge's  Rudiments  of  Geography  not 
excepted, — has  done  so  much  to  bring  about  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
elementary  education,  as  will  ultimately  be  done  by  'My  First  School 
Book  ;'  and  we  congratulate  the  teachers  on  this  important  accession  to 
their  instruments  of  instruction. 

We  purpose  in  our  next  number  to  give  a  more  full  account  of  this 
exceedingly  valuable  and  timely  little  work. 


VALUABLE    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


ABBRcsojttB|E'9  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  the 

JuTXflTiOATioir  OF  Truth,  With  additions  and  explanations  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of 
Schools  a&d  Academies.    Bj  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott;  author  of  "  Tho  Young  Christian/'  &c. 

Abercrombie's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  with  an  Introductory 
Chapter,  Additions  and  Explanations,  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies  ; 
and  also,  Analytical  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Claases.  Ry  Rev  Jacob  Abbott,  author 
of  *«  The  Young  Chrisiian,"  dx. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Reader,  a  coarse  of  Reading  Lessons,  selected  with 
reference  to  their  moral  influence  on  the  Hearts  and  Lives  of  the  Young ;  Designed  for  mid- 
die  clwses,  by  the  Messrs  Abbott. 

ThE  MooNT  Vernon  Reader  for  Junior  Classes,  on  the  same  plan  as 
above ;  by  the  Messrs  Abbott. 

Book  of  Poetry  for  Schools,  compiled  from  American  authors.  *'  This  is 
a  selection  from  the  choicest  specimens  of  American  Lyric  Poetry.  We  know  of  no  selection 
of  the  kind  which  is  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  American  Libraries.  It  has  been  introduced, 
we  understand,  into  several  distinguished  schools,  as  a  Class  Book  for  reading  exercises." — 
Annals  of  EdueaHon. 

A  CoMPREHENMVE  GRAMMAR,  presenting  some  new  views  of  the  Structure  of 
Language,  by  W.  Felch. 

WOMAN    AS    SHE    SHOULD    RE, 

BY   REW  HUBBARD    WINSLOW;, 

AMD 

WOMAN  IN   HER   SOCIAL  AND   DOMESTIC   CHABiACTER, 

BY   MRS.    JOHN   SANDFORD. 


Contents  of  Part  I. — Chap.  1.     Th^  Appropriate  Sphere  qf  Woman. 

2.     TTie  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Woman.     3.     The 

Christian  Education  of  Woman. 

Ihtboductobt  Notice. — "  The  first  chapter  is  designed  to  indicate  the  sphere  in  which 
Christianity  instructs  Woman  to  move  and  actj  the  second;  to  show  what  Christianity  hss 
done,  for  her»  and  to  exhibit  the  reasons  why  more  women  than  men  become  pious ;  the  third 
to  illustrate  what  is  implied  in  the  true  Christian  education  of  Woman. 

'*  It  is  well  known,  that  as  the  savage  and  pagan  state  is  to  women  one  of  peculiar  depres- 
sion, so  to  them  the  civilized  and  refined  state  la  attended  with  some  peculiar  liabilities  to  ener- 
Tation  and  degeneracy,  and  that  through  their  degeneracy,  in  no  small  degree,  comes  the  down- 
fall of  states  and  nations.  There  is  an  insatinte  yawning  gulf,  into  which  indoK>nce,  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  dissipation  have  plunged  many  a  nation  of  high  hopes  and  attainments;  and 
these  have  had  their  origin  and  countenance,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  false  education  and 
habits  of  the  better  sex.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  firth  the  dangers  to  our  rising  country 
from  this  source,  and  to  show  how  they  may  be  avoided  ;  to  present  to  the  minds  of  **  our 
daughters,"  an  object  worthy  of  their  loftiest  and  most  benevolent  ambition,  and  to  show  them 
how  they  may  obtain  it ;  to  convince  them  that  the  right  cultivation  and  truest  excellence  of 
the  female  character  lie  at  a  much  higher  point  than  has  been  usually  supposed,  and  to  set  be- 
fore them  the  means  and  motives  to  become  (in  that  elevated  and  holy  state  of  society  called 
the  kingdom  or  rei^n  of  Christ,  to  which  we  aspire,  and  which  we  confidently  expect)  "  as 
corner  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  If  the  design,  is  eflTetitual  to  its  object 
in  any  degree,  the  author's  humble  efforts  will  be  well  rewarded."  H.  W. 

Contents  of  Part  II. — Chap.  1.  Causes  of  Female  Influence.  2. 
Importance  of  Letters  to  Woman.  3.  Importance  of  Religion  to  Woman. 
4.  Christianity^  the  Source  of  Female  Excellence.  6.  Scripture  Illus- 
trative of  Female  Character.  6.  Female  Influence  on  Religion.  7. 
Female  Defects.  8.  Female  Romance.  9.  Female  Education.  10. 
Female  Duties. 

DC7"This  work  is  to  be  had  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  ia  the  United  States. 
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Supply  the  following  works  to  persons  forwarding  the  amoimt  of 

subscription:-— 

frORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.   Quarterly.   $5.00. 
Tte  is  the  otdCTt  and  mot  TaliMtMeof  lU  pitodkal  iwrioi  iwWMiiil  HlMi  twatiy.    IkhMl 
lUhed  Ibr  upwardi  of  twentf  yearn. 

REPRINT  OF  THE   FOUR  QUARTERLIES,  emtradag  the  EDINBXJBGK 

LONDON  QUARTERLY,  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY,  mad  WESTMINSTBE  B£ 

VIEWS.    $8,00. 

"  Am  otfana  of  sound  criticism,  as  reposHortoa  of  literary  nfimnea  and  Riantiflc  IlilonMtlan, 
TiewB  eoniinue  unrivalled,  and  are  eovghi  after  and  nad,  not  onlj  In  ihml  Britain,  tntt  in  erwr 
aation  on  the  European  Continent.    The/  are  acknoirladgad  to  be  tkn  warn.  iHlMUlliif  efnQ  : 
periodical  yrotkB.*'— Boston  Gazette. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.   Edited  by  Frofeitor  Wx&mr.    Montfaly.    MSfM. 

"Blackw(K)d  te  one  of  the  oldeet,  and  decidedly  thaatroomt  and  abliitBiifMlM  in  tlMworid:  Itn  ' 
acter  is  too,weU  known  to  be  reckoned  any  where  lialow  tfia  lint  and  Mghaat  alHidard  of  ^ 

rature."— Aet0  York  State  Gaaette. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE.    Monthlv.    $4,00. 
"  The  Metropolitan  need  not  acknowledge  an  inferlorltyi  within  ila  piealiac  fldd  < 
monthly  la  Europe  or  America."—!..  /.  Star. 

KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE.    Bfonttily.    $5,00. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  charming,  a  dalightflil  perlodlcaL  Tlio 'Ofl|iiiU  Rupsi'tm  ncy,  Miritad,  Md  fll^ 
ftoant,  happy  alike  in  style  and  senthoent ;  while  the  *  Lhciuj  NotiCM*  as  dirttafiinBi  V  J**  Mt  4^ 
criminating  criticism."— CAar/esfon  {S.  C.)  Courier. 

ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION.    Edited  bv  Willum  A.  A&ooR.    MontUy.  $$,0$. 

Few  perkidtcalB  pabliahed  in  thki  ooantrr  pnMii  hlglwr  daim  t»  ptfronana  dban  tkn  **  AaaaliL>  Ihn 

Sesent  editor  is  abundantly  qualified  for  the  department  ha  iiccuiilai.    Wa  ni.Ta  no  haaltartnn  inaufl^ 
at  it  is  the  outt  of  erery  teacher  to  malte  hioMelf  icqtiaintadwtthlhoMntiBlfortlit  ^'Aaanlo  oHn- 
cation." 

SELECT  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  and  Eouono  Jousital  or  Mmflm.  Edted 
by  John  Brll,  M.  D.    Monthly.    $10,00. 

Thli  is  an  invaluable  pQblicatkm  to  the  Medical  Ptoftarion.  Ita  object  li  to  n|nbiMt  all  vahaUa  Bi^ 
Uah  works.  During  the  first  year  of  its  publicatSon  works  won  gifon  fir  tHidofloBi  tint  could  not  ho  psf* 
chased  fat  the  ustud  books  for  less  than  fifty. 

American  Medical  Library  and  IntelUgencer.    Edited  by  Bobley  Dimfi^isoo,  IL  fX 

Semi-monthly.    $10,00. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Science.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  Edited  by  Forbes  and  Oooetty.  Quitadj 
$5,00. 

Johnson's  Medico  Chirnrgical  Review.    Qoarterly.    $5,00. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.    $5,00. 

Waldie's  Select  Circulating  Library.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

American  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review.    MontUy.    $5,00. 

Christian  Examiner.    Every  other  month.    $4,00. 

New  York  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

Law  Library,  comprising  reprints  of  the  most  ▼aloable  new  Ea^ish  ii«lk> 
Monthljr.    $10,00. 

American  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine.    Quarterly.    $5.00. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Soienee  and  Art.    Quarterly.    $6,00. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Lady's  Book.    Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Halb.    Monthly.    $3^00. 

liadies'  Companion.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Aim  S.  Srsmm.    $3,00 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Parley's  Magazine,  for  Children.    Monthly.    $1,00. 

Family  Magazine.    Monthly.    $1,50. 

New  York  Mirror.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  News.    Weekly.    |2,00. 

Philadelphia  Mirror.    Weekly.    $3,00. 

New  York  Albion.    Weekly.    $6,00. 

[TT*  OTIS,  BROADERS  &  CO.  give  particular  attentUm  to  all  oidefs  to  Boohs 
or  Periodicals.  Individuals  or  Clubs  in  tne  country  or  abroad  m^r  be  "pppHtri  imh 
larly  with  any  publication  they  order.  Packages  are  made  up  K>r  foreign  portaty 
eTery  vessel  that  sails. 
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Supply  the  following  works  to  persons  forwarding  the  amount  of 

subscription  :-— 

frORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.   Qaarterly.   tSfiO. 

ThkB  fa  tbfl  oldCTt  and mort  Talaableof  ill  pitodkal iwrioi iwWMiiil  h iMi towntiy.  lkhMkMB«H^ 
IMwd  Ibr  upwardi  oftweatf  yearn. 

REPRINT  OF  THE   FOUR  QUARTERLIES,  cmbtadng  the  EBINBITBISL 

LONDON  QUARTERLY,  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY,  and  WESTMINSTEB  B£ 

VIEWS.    $8,00. 

"  Ab  organs  of  snund  criticism,  as  reposftoriM  of  Uiarary  nfbmiea  aad  ■^tantWc  IlilbcaMtian, 
views  eontinua  unrivalled,  and  are  aought  after  and  lead,  not  onlj  In  OfMt  Britain,  INB  in  tifmr 
nation  on  the  European  Continent.    TiMy  are  acknowledged  to  be  iko  mat  iHlinmliif  ef  nil 
periodical  works." — Boston  OaseiU, 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.   Edited  by  Frofeitor  Wxxmi.    Monthly.    KfB, 

"  Blackw>>od  fa  one  of  the  oideet,  and  decidedly  the  etwogert  and  abkn  iifMlDn  In  tim ' 
acter  fa  too.well  known  to  be  reckoned  any  where  haloir  the  lint  and  Mghoil  ilHidard  of 
rauire." — Neto  York  State  Gaxeftt. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE.    Monthly.    HOO. 

"  The  Metropolitan  need  not  acknowledge  an  Inieriorllj)  within  ill  poeoUac  Add  i 
monthly  in  Europe  or  America.**—!..  /.  Star. 

KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE.    Bfonthly.    $5,00. 

"Thufaindeedacharming,  a  dallgfatfttl  periodical.  Tho'Criflnia  Rapsfitm  ncy,Mlritad,Mdfll^ 
i(Dent,  h^py  alike  in  style  and  sentiment:  while  the  *  Lhoiuj  NotiCM*  asdlrtfagelnBdV  Jvteail^ 
criminating  criticism.'*— CAartolon  iS.  C.)  Courier. 

ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION.    Edited  by  Wiluam  A  A&ooR.    Monthly.   $$,$$. 

Few  periodicafa  published  in  thfa  eoimtry  present  higher  dahni  tp  pnwiBMt  dban  Ilia  "  AnailiL>  ttn 

Seeent  editor  fa  abundantly  qualified  Ibr  the  department  he  nccuiilei.    Wo  ntTo  no  V*******"  kflvtaff 
at  it  fa  the  dvtt  of  every  teacher  to  make  himself  afqiHilntod  wtth  Iho  oooiinii  of  tho  **  Aaanlo  ofBd^ 
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West  point  militart  academy. 

I 

Tub  phttoeophy  and  tendency  of  this  institution  have  been 
discussed  in  foraier  volumes  of  this  journal.  The  reader  will 
also  find  a  tolerable  engraving  of  it  at  page  337  of  VoL  V.  The 
en|[raving  which  accompanies  this  article  gives  a  view  of  the 
buildings  from  a  different  point;  which, togeUierwith^be follow- 
ing historical  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  school  itself,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  American  Magazine. 

The  buildings  first  occupied  by  the  academy  have  long  since 
gone  to  decay,  and  are  demolished.  In  18 J  2,  the  jurisdiction  of 
t^O  acres  of  land,  was  ceded  by  New  York  to  the  United  States; 
and  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  having  been  made  for  the  erec* 
lion  of  quarters,  the  mess-hall,  chapel  and  south  barracks  were 
begun,  and  completed  in  the  following  year.  The  three  brick 
edifices  nearest  the  mess-hall,  were  erected  in  18l&-16,and 
the  other  three  nearest  the  flag-stafT  on  the  same  line,  in  18520-21. 
The  north  barracks  were  built  in  1817.  Of  the  three  stone 
dwellings  west  of  the  flag-stafif,  the  farthest  was  erected  in  1821 ; 
the  others  in  1825-26.  The  hospital  and<  hotel  werebuilt  in 
1828-29;  and  the  ordnance  or  gun-house,  in  1830.  Appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  a  gymnasium  and  a  chapel,  which 
are  now  under  construction.  The  water  works,  for  supplybg 
all  the  buildings  with  water,  or  extinguishing  fire,  were  comple* 
ted  in  1830,  at  an  expense  of  $4,500.  The  annual  expense  of 
the  academy  is  stated  at  $  1 15,000 ;  averaging  about  $425  for 
each  cadet.  This  is  one  fourth  less  than  the  average  cost  of 
each  cadet,  prior  to  1817,  which  was  not  less  than  $550  per  an- 
num. The  Library  is  well  selected,  of  military,  scientific  and 
historical  woi;ks,  containing  nearly  10,000  volumes.  The  phi- 
'  losophicaL  apparatus  lately  received  iiom  Fiancei  is  exteoslvei 
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and  ooQstiiieted  with  the  latest  improYements.  The  chemical 
laboratory  and  miaeralogical  cabinet  yet  require  enlargement. 

Our  biographical  history  of  the  aoEulemy  shall  be  brief.  Its 
sapermtendence  was  entrusted,  in  its  early  stages,  to  Gen.  Jon- 
athan Williams,  tx^Mcio,  as  chief  of  the  corps  of  enjzineers. 
During  thb  period,  from  1802  to  1812,  the  number  of  cadets 
was  small,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  was  only  71.  This^ 
may  satisfactorily  answer  the  question,  why  we  do  not  find  more 
.  of  them  among  the  distinguished  men  of  our  country.  The  only 
professors  recorded  during  thb  period,  aie  George  Barron,  and 
afterwards  Francis  R.  Hassler,  professor  of  mathematics,  Francis 
De  Mason,  teachqr  of  French,  and  Christian  E.  Zoeller,  of  draw* 
ing.  Mr  Hassler  is  now  empbyed  by  the  government  on  a  tri- 
gonometrical surrey  of  our  cqast. 

.  From  1812  to  1815,  the  academy  was  placed  under  the  di- 
lection  of  the  succeeding  chief  enrineer.  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Swift. 
Among  the  professors  were  the  Rer.  Adam'  Empie,  chaplain ; 
Andrew  Ellicott,  professor  of  mathematics ;  Col.  Jared  Mans- 
^•dd,  professor  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  CapU  Alden  Par- 
tkiiige,  professor  of  engineering. 

In  1815,  Capt  Alden  Partndge  was  appomted  superintendent 
of  the  academy ;  the  chief  engineer,  being,  as  at  present,  its  in- 
spector,  €x^fficio.  The  only  new  professor  appointed,  was 
Oaudius  Berard,  teacher  of  French. 

Some  traits  (^  Gapt.  Partridge's  character  rendering  a  change 
dearable,  he  was  rdiered  from  his  station  in  1817;  and  suc- 
ceeded by  CoL  Sylvanus  Thayer,  of  the  corps  of  engineers ;  a 
Entleman  every  way  qualified  bjr  nature  and  by  acquirements, 
th  at  home  and  abroad,  for  this  responsible  duty.  Under  his 
superintendence,  an  improved  system  of  disdpline  was  intro- 
duced ;  the  course  of  studies  much  extended,  so  as  to  compare 
frvoiably  with  that  of  foreign  military  schools;  and  the  studies 
lequired  came  to  be  thoroughly  taught.  Col.  Thayer  assiduously 
devoted  all  his  resources  to  the  advancement  of  the  academy, 
until  1833,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  honorably  relieved 
fiom  tins  station,  and  appointed  to  direct  the  erection  of  fortifi- 
.  cations  in  Boston  harbor.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  academy  by  Major  R.  E.  De  Russey,  of  the  corps 
of  engineers,  a  gentleman  of  amiable  character  and  extensive 
acquirements. 

The  chief  professors  of  the  academy  not  yet  mentioned,  are: 
Chaplains,  Rev.  T.  Ficton,  1818 ;  Rev.  C.  P.  M'Uvame,  1825, 
now  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio ;  and  Rev.  Thos.  Warner,  1828. 
FjTofessois  of  en^eerinff,  Claude  Crozet,  1817,  rince  chief  dvfl 
i>ng«~>«g'  of  Yii]0nia;  l&or  David  B.  Dou^ass,  1828,  now  civil 
engpneer;  and  i>eams  H.  Malan,  1831 ;  professor  of  natural 
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philosophy^  Edward  H.  Courtenay;  professor  of  inatheinaUcs^"' 
Charles  Davis;  1821 ;  acting  professors  of  chemistry/Dr  James"^ 
Ctttbush,  18*20 ;  Dr  John  Torrey»  1824  ;  and  Lieut.  WV  Feha  -' 
Hopkins,  1828 ;  teachers  of  drawing,  Thomas  Gimbrede,'  1819  ;* ' 
Charles  R.  Leslie,  R.  A.  1833;  and  Robert  W.  Weir,  1834.' 

The  total  namber  of  graduates,  from  its  establishment  to<  July*" 
1834,  inclusive,  is  785.'  Of  this  number  434  were  in  the  ser-' 
vice  at  the  latter  date,  as  officersof  the  army ;  9  have  beea*'' 
killed  in  battle ;  84  died  in  service;  208' have  resigned ;  and '^ 
the  remainder  are  disbanded,  or  otherwise  dismined  from  the*'' 
service. 


SOClETy  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Thk  following  article  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  * 
the  third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Education, — of  which  this  * 
work  is  well  known  to  be  a  continuation.  As  it  is  now  nearly  ^ 
ten  years  since  the.  first  appearance  of  the  article ;  as  the  subject  ' 
of  which  it  treats  is  still  greatly  neglected ;  and  as  some  of  our  ' 
present  readers  have  probably  never  seen  it,  we  cheerfully  com* 
ply  with  an  ursent  and  repeated  request  to  republish  it.  Would" 
it  might  elicit  Uiat  attention  from  the  friends  of  education  which  - 
its  vast  importance  appears  to  us  to  demand  IJ 

It  is  a  fact,  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that  at  present  there  is 
so  little  concert  and  co-operation  among  colleges  and  schools  in  ' 
all  parts  of  the  country, — so  litde  of  a  common  interest  felt  and 
expressed,  where  an  open  and  free  correspondence  would  be  so  ' 
fovorable  to  effectual  improvement  in  instruction,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  good. 

How  to  accomplish  the  formation  of  a  very  numerous  society 
of  intelligent  and  efficient  men,  throughout  the  cpuntry,  we.  do ' 
not  pretend  to  prescribe.    This,  ind^,  is  not  the  immediate  - 
object.    Local  societies  or  associations  must  first  be  formed  un- ' 
der  the  direct  impulse  of  local  circumstancesi    A  general  soci-  ^ 
ety  may  then  very  naturally  be  formed,  by  the  union  of  all  or  of  , 
many ;  and  uniformity  of  measures,  as  far  as  desirable,  may  be  in 
this  way  secured. 

An  approach  to  the  object  of  our  present  remarks,  is  success- ' 

fully  mside  in  county  associations,  for  the  improvement  of  com-  * 

mpn  schools.    Here  certainljr  is  a  desirable  point  at  which  to 

begin,  and  from  which  to  dispense  an  extensive,  and  happy  in-* 
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floenoe  thioaglioat  the  community.    Let  profesriomd  men,  and 
others  who  feel  peculiarly  the  benefits  of  education,  commence 
such  endeaYois  in  their  respective  vicipities,  and  a  full  and  no-  « 
ble  lesnU  will  be  ensured. 

An  association  composed  and  oiganized  as  a  society  for  pro- 
moting improvement  in  education,  can  produce  effect  only 
by  acting  on  public  opinion*  It  has  no  power  entrusted  to  it, 
and  will  command  funds  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  It  can 
ndther  establish  nor  regulate  places  for  teaching ;  and  neither 
appoint,  remove,  nor  control  instructors.  It  can  do  nothing  but 
offer  information  and  opinions  to  the  community ;  and  induce 
those  who  have  authonty  to  act  on  them.  Before  we  proceed 
forther,  therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  why  such  a  society 
should  wish  to  affect  public  opinion,  and  in  what  ways  it  can 
best  do  it. 

To  affect  pubEc  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education  is  deara-^ 
Ue,  because  the  moaes  of  instruction,  the  means  used,  and  even 
the  teachers  themselves  in  many  or  most  of  our  places  of  educa- 
tion,  from  the  humblest  primary  schoob  up  to  the  best  of  our 
ool^ges,  are  very  imperfect.  Associated  effort  is  denrable,  be* 
cause  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  point  out,  at  once,  where 
aie  the  ^|reatest  deficiences,  what  are  the  best  remedies,  how  the 
work  of  unprovement  mav  be  most  wisely  and  effectually  begun, 
for  no  indiividual,  probaoly,  has  knowledge  enough  and^&cts  . 
enough  on  the  subject  to  draw  general  conclusions  that  may  be 
safely  trusted  and  used.  Union  would  furnish  knowledge  and 
means.  One  person,  perhaps,  is  acquainted  with  one  school, 
and  another  is  acquainted  with  another ;  one  knows  much  about 
the  books  used,  and  another  is  acquainted,  perhaps,  with  many 
teachers ;  and  though  none  can  have  a  view  of  the  whole  ground, 
or  even  of  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  yet,  perhaps,  oy  well 
concerted,  vigorous,  and  persevering  efforts,  these  advantages 
nnght  be  gained. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  on  this  subject^  is, 
why,  qiending  as  we  do  in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  more 
money  for  education,  than  is  spent  by  the  same  amount  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  world,  feeling  more  anxiety  about  it,  and  making. 
greater  exertions  for  it,  we  jret  fall,  in  many  respects,  so  much 
bdow  other  countries — and  m  all  respects,  so  much  below  what 
we  have  a  fiur  right  to  obtain,  lliis  is  a  question  in  which  ev- 
ery member  of  the  community  has  a  deep  interest ;  but,  before 
we  attempt  to  answer  it,  we  must  have  much  information  which 
has  never  yet  been  collected. 

The  fiiit  thing,  then^  that  such  a  socie^  as  we  prcoose  to 
fam,  can  weD  undertake,  is,  perhaps,  to  obtain  a  Jcnomtdg^  of 
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at  mant/  placet  of  education  m  j?o«n&7e,thebooki  uied  in  them, 
the  systems  of  tcachbg  pursoed,  and  the  character  of  their  in*  < 
structers,  beginning  with  the  city  of  Boston^  for  example,  and 
extending  our  inquiries  gradually,  as  the  means  of  such  a  socie- 
ty might  be  enlarged,  and  as  it  might  feel  itself  safer  and  strong*  . 
er. 

There  are  different  ways  of  effecting  this.    The  society  might  - 
employ  an  agent,  who  could  lie  assisted  by  committees  or  by  in- 
dividual members  of  the  society,  who  should  visit  schools  in  per- 
son, learn  their  character  and  condition  by  careful  inquiry,  and 
spread  before  the  society  afterwards,  in  detail,  an  account  of  • 
their  respective  advantages «  nd  defects*    Correspondence  might 
also  be  held  on  the  same  Oi*  similar  subjects,  with  persons  at  a  : 
distance,  especially  such  as  might  be  elected  into  the  body  of 
the  society,  and  so  made  more  effective  associates^  than  they  . 
could  be  in  any  other  way. 

The  society  might  purchase  books  on  education,  and  school 
books,  and  so  make  a  library  to  which  all  instructors  and  all  in- 
terested in  teaching  might  resort ;  to  which  the  society  might 
go  themselves,  and  send  their  committees,  and  learn  how  edu-  . 
cation  is  carried  on^  and  what  books  and  means  are  used  for  it  ' 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  brought  to  its  best 
state.    And  finally,  special  committees  might  be  charged  with 
spedal  subjects,  such  as  the  education  of  teachers,  the  best  modes  . 
of  instruction,  or  any  similar  subject,  and  receive  from  them  a 
more  distinct  and  useful  vi(ew  of  ii,  than  could  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  modes  of  operation,  which  might  * 
be  adopted,  but  which  experience  will  discover.    Through  those 
already  mentioned,  however,  much  information  may  w  easilv  - 
acquired,  we  meaii  minute,  detailed,  practical  information,  such 
as  does  not  now  exist,  and  such  as  can  hardly  be  collected  in 
any  other  way.'   Such  information  as  this,  must  be  the  basis  of 
all  efforts  and  operations ;  add  until,  it  is  obtained,  and  so  ob-  : 
tained  that  it  can  be  confidendy  relied  on,  nothing  can  be  done!  * 

When,  however,  a  society  shall  have  obtuned  the  needful 
ftcts  and  details  respecting  the  present  state  of  education  among 
us,  it  can  then,  by  its  committees  and  in  other  ways,  begin  to 
discuss  the  means  of  improvement,  and  how  far  it  may  be  expe- 
*  dient  to  act,  even  when  improvement  is  most  obviously  needed. 
Such  a  society  might  consider  for  instance,  such  subjects  as  are 
now  much  discussed — ^infant  schools,  monitorial  instruction ,  phy- 
sical education,  and  others  of  the  same  sort;  and  determine 
whether  our  influence  should  be  used  to  promote  either  of  them,  . 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  used.    In  shorti  according  to  its  very  . 
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name,  the  locis^  might  consider  at  large,  how  education,  in  all 
its  branches,  may  be  raised  and  quickened  ;  and  thus,  in  some 
measure,  peifonn  a  part  of  the  great  duty-  every  man  owes  to 
the  generation  that  has  assisted  to  educate  him,  and  to  the  gsa^ 
eratioQ  he  is  to  assist  in  educating. 

But  in  professing  these  as  some  of  the  objects  that  might  daim* 
the  attention,  and  be  found  within  the  influence  of  a  society  such 
at  we  propose,  we  should,  at  the  same  time  be  desirous  to  btgin 
its  operations  in  the  most  unobtn:$ive  manner,  and  on  a  small  or 
-  even  humble  scale.  We  should  be  desirous  to  begin  at  home, 
where  improvement  and  reform  must  always  be  begun,  if  begun 
effectually ;  and  until  something  is  really  ha»rded  and  done 
there,  we  should  be  very  unwilling  to  venture  abroad  with  sug- 
gestions of  change.  But  when  this  is  done,  the  circle  might  be 
extended,  taking  care,  however,  to  go  no  faster  and  no  farther, ' 
than  led  by  knowled^  and  experience,  and  accompanied  by  a* 
salutary  influence  and  general  good  will. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  mention,  more  in  detail,  some  of  the 
objects  which  might  be  promoted  by  a  society  formed  for  the 
pvupose  of  improving  education. 

The  diflfuaon  of  useful  suggestions  on  domestic  education  and 
parental  management^^^wxth  special  reference  to  early  and  eflec- 
live  measures  for  securing  health  and  moral  improvement,  in 
oomunction  with  the  first  stages  of  intellectual  culture. 

Thete  great  points  are  by  no  means  universally  neglected. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  never  been  so  successfully  attended 
to  as  within  the  last  twenty  years.  But  nothing  worthy  of  the 
nature  or  the  destination  of  man  has  vet  been  eflected.  The 
patent  has  but  little  security  that  he  shall  not  have  to  submit  to 
the  calamity  of  the  premature  death  of  his  children,  by  some  of 
those  many  forms  of  disease,  which  may  all  be  traced  to  a  want 
of  seasonable  attention  to  regular  and  adequate  bodily  exercise. 

Another  highlv  important  and  useful  field  of  exertion  would 
be'G^ened,  by  the  .establishment  of  infant  schools^  with  a  view 
to  aid  the  eSorts  of  parents,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  chil- 
dren, at  the  age  when  even  the  best  regulated  nursery  can  hard- 
ly aflbrd  suflicient  scope  or  sufficiently  varied  occupation  and 
amusement,  and  while  the  child  is  yet  too  young  to  be  pleasantly  | 
and  profitably  employed  even  in  a  primary  school.  Everv  day' 
is  bringing  us  fresh  intelligence  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  that 
is  ejected  by  such  schoob  in  England ;  and  public  sentiment  is 
daily  becoming  more  favorably  impressed  towards  them  here. 

The  appointment  61  a  committee  to  mquire  mto  the  exi>edi» 
eoqr  of  establishinff  such  schools  in  more  of  our  larger  cities 
tbu  are  now  provided  with  them,  would  piobably  lead  to  use^*- 
fid  leaulti  in  the  improvement  of  education. 
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The  condition  of  oar  primary  tckools  would  be  much  improved'. 
bv  the  aflsistance  derived  from  such  a  sodety  aa  is  proposed. 
These  schools,  it  is  believed,  are  on  the  whole,  well  managed. 
But  several  important  improvements  are  urgently  called  for.  The 
healthful  activity,  and  m  a  great  measure,  the  happmess  of  chil- 
dren, at  the  age  of  those  m  primary  schools,  require  free  access 
to  the  open  air,  and  ample  space  for  recreation  without  doors, 
as  well  as  large,  airy,  wellligbted  school  rooms.  The  aspect  of 
every  thing  connected  with  education,  should,  be  rendered  as 
pleasant  as  possible  at  all.stages,  but  especially  the  earliest.  Yerj 
opposite  to  this  is  the  actual  state  of  things  in  many  of  our  pri- 
mary schools.  The  children  have  no  inviting  play-ground  when 
without ;  and  low,  dismal,  close  rooms  when  witlun  school.  Im- 
provements, it  is  true,  have  recently  been  made  in  some  schools, 
as  to  the  accommodation  of  the  scholars.  But  nothing  yet  is 
done,  compared  with  what  in  this  case  are  the  actual  demands  of 
humanity,  on  behalf  of  the  children. 

The  moral  instruction  given  at  the  primary  schools,  is  but  oc- 
casional and  slight,  when  regarded  in  its  vast  importance  at  this 
eariy  period  of  life. 

The  intellectual  discipline  of  the  scholars,  is,  in  some  instan- 
ces, very  good ;  but* in  many  it  is  imperfect;  too  little  use  is  as 
yet  made  of  the  enlivening  influence  of  mutual  instruction.  The  - 
result  is,  that  taking  the  scholars  singly,  they  are  compelled  to 
attend  school,  and  sit  motionless  for  five  hours  in  the  day,  if  not 
longer ;  while  each  receives  actually  but  a  few  minutes'personal 
attention  or  instruction.  This  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  is 
too  fruitful  in  details,  to  permit  any  thing  like  an  adequate  state- 
ment, at  present.  The  aid  of  a  sodetv  such  as  is  proposed, 
would  be  very  conducive  to  the  immediate  practical  improve- 
ment of  these  schools— espedallv  as  the  age  of  the  scholars,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  afibrd  peculiar  facilities  for  whatever 
changes  might  seem  likely  to  be  beneficial. 

The  low  condition  of  many  of  the  common  tchooU^  throughout 
this  as  well  as  other  States,  is  so  often  and  so  urgently  brought 
forward  by  those  whose  attention  has  been  particularlv  attracted 
to  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  But 
if  the  actual  state  of  most  of  our  distiictschools  were  fully  brought 
before  the  public  mind,  no  deficiency  of  proper  measures  for 
improving  them,  it  is  believed,  would  lorig  remain  a  subject  of 
complaint  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  efiectual  expedients  for 
rainng  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  particularly  that 
much  neglected  branch  of  them,  the  schools  taught  in  the  sum- 
mer months— would  be  the  appointment  of  an  individual,  whose 
dtttyit  should  be  to  visit  every  district  school  m  the  State  of 
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lAf  assachofletli,  ibr  Hurtaoce,  and  retoro  a-  foil  and  exact  report 

of  each^  so  aa.  to  pre^eDt  a  correct  view  of  ,the  existing  atatei  of 

these  acbopls,  and  thus  prepare.  tilie<  way  ifor  a  thorojogh  ;reforma- 

itipn. 

j  Bat  it.  is  not  in  what  are  called  the  lower  departments  of  educa- 

.lion,  alone,  that  improvement  .is  desirable.    '  Even  admitting 

that  tbe..varioas  .stages  ot preparatory  and  coljegiate.  and  profz$» 

•fftcnat  txlucation,  were  not  chargeable  with  any  serious  defects, 

.Still,  a  society  which  might  aid  the  gradual  and  silent  progress 

.of  improvement  in.  these  departments^  which  might  ei»ble  in- 

.stmction  with  greater  fecility  and  success  to  meet  the  constantly 

'  ^^^burging  demands  arisine  from  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 

on  other  subjects,  would  oe  an  object  of  earnest  desire  to  every 

friend  of  improvement.  In  the  si^veral  stages  of  education,  how- 

'.ever,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  much  remains  to  be, done 

•^for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  enjoys 

the  direct  advantages  of  higher  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time 

.for  the  ooUaterel  improvement  of  all.    For  in  few  of  the  schools 

.where  cducation.of  a  superior  kind  is  acquired,  is  there  that  full 

and  happy  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  society,  in  its  present  fonq, 

which  every  enlightened  mind  must  rq;ard  as  indispensable  to 

.the  great  objects  that  are  or  ought  to  w  aimed  at  i^  educating 

.any  class,  or  portion  of  society. 

The  introduction  of  hooTci  properly  adapted  to  the  business  of 
instruction,  is  another  point  of  great  importance  to  the  improve* 
;ment  of  education.  Amidst  the  numerous  works,  in  every  de- 
partment, which  proffer  their  respective  claims  on  *  public  pat- 
"fonage,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  a  teacher,  or  even  for  a  com- 
mittee or  other  body,  to  maike  the  best  selection ;  and  many  im- 
proper influences  are  apt  to  interfere  with  that  impartiality  in 
aelecting,  which  ^  so  essential  to  right  instruction  in  any  branch ; 
jmd  indeed,  to  good  education  generally.  It  is  not  merely,  in. 
selection  liom  among  existing  works,  however,  that  the  benefit  - 
of  a  aodety  for  the  improvement  of  educatbn  would  be  felt.  Pe- 
culiar ^fecilities  would  naturally  be  presented  to  such  a  society 
for  composing  or  compiling  books  adapted  to  .the  improving 
state  of  education,  and  better  suited  than  most  of  those  nowJn 
use,  to  aid  the  hbon  of  the  teacher. 

A  society,  auch  as  is  proposed,  would  probably  facilitate  a 
•measnreof^greatimportance  to  the  improvement. of  education-^ 
.the  establbhment  or  seminaries  of  instruction  for  /ccreAert,  where 
persons  of  that  occupation  might  be  qualified  .for  the  duties  of 
Ihdr  office.  .The  vast  chain  of  consequences.connectedt.with 
the  formation  of  such  institutions,  will  present  itself  to  the  minds 
•of.allfrho.coorider,  hQw..much'meQta)power^ua..depositedcJui 
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tbfr  hands  of  thbsewho  form  the" lotellectual  character,  through* 
all  the  most  importan t' of  its  stages  ;^  and  who  have  it^as  it  were/ 
at  their  option  to  brighteh*  or  overcast  the  prospects'  of 'each  suc^ ' 
cessive  generation. 

Some  measuresfor.fadlitating  the  extensive  reception  of  £«-' 
roptan  uorka  on  the  various  departments  of  education;  and  of 
trtosferring  to  our  systems  of  instruction  whatever  might  seem* 
valuable  in  them,  would  be 'another  object  of  attention  with  the 
society,  and  would  aflford  opportunity  of  effecting  extensive  and' 
permanent  good. 

Till  a  regular  seminary  for  the*  instruction  of  teachers  sliall 
have  been  established,  one  mea^s  of  elevating  the  condition  of* 
common  schools,  would  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  pro-, 
-per  person  to  deliver  /ecluret,  designed  for  the  expreiss  purpose 
of  communicating  useful  knowledge  in  various  departments  of 
science,  selected  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  a  teach-' 
er*s  life  and  occupation;    The  results,  probably,  of  such  a  meas-'<. 
ura  would  be  the  personal  improvement  of  teachers  themselves,'*' 
the  enlargement  df  their  views  on  the  subject  of  education, — a 
better  perception  of  the  imporfant  charge  with  which  they  are 
entrusted,  and  more  practical  and  more '  skilful  methods  of  in- 
structioR.    The  effect,  in  «  Word,  would  be  to  rouse  the  minds' 
of  instructers  from  a  state  of  apathy,  or  inaction-*from  the  drudff-' 
ery  of*  mechanical  routine  in  their  office^to  a  lively  interest  m' 
the  improvement  of  the  young,  to  vigorous  personal  efforts  for 
raising  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  something  more  worthy  of 'the  noble  sacrifices  of  tlieir  ances- 
tors and  of  the  happy  auspices  under  which  their  country  il 
pursuing  its*  benignant  career  in  meliorating  the  condition  of* 
tnan. 

The  preparing  or  selecting  of  useful  iracU^  adapted  to  the  va- 
rious classes  of  the  community,  would  be  a  very  effective  means 
of  increasing  popular* interest  in  the  great  subject  of  education. 
To  accomplish  any  of  its  objects  to  a  desirable  extent,  a  sodety 
such  as  is  proposed  must  succeed  in  producing  an  extensive  m^i 
pression  in  the  community,  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to- 
wards the  great  object  in  view, — and  through  those  particulair 
channels  whic^  to  the  society  seem  most  eligible.    In  a  word,! 
the  community  must  >  be  prepared  for  a  wide,  and  C6rdial,  and 
efficient  co-operation  with  all  the  movements  of  such  a  society; ' 
This  result  will,  in  all  probability,  be  most  easily  attained  by  the ' 
dissemination  of  popular  tracts,  addressed  to  the  community  as ' 
sudi ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  its  various  classes,  with  reference 
to  tlMir  respective  spheres  of  action  and  of  influence.    Tho . 
leaiteed  pr^ssioDs,  severally,  ought  to  be  appealed  to— parents, ' 
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and  espedaDy  mothen,  who  have  to  pecaE&r  a  cootrol  oq  edti* 
cation, — teacben,  and  abore  all,  youth  themselves — ^the  chiei 
oligects  of  all  our  solicitude.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obserye 
bere,  that  this  class  of  the  community,  in  England,  is  separately 
addressed  in  ei^t  or  ten  different  periodical  works,  devoted  ex- 
duavely  to  4be  instruction  and  improvement  of  juvenile  readers.* 
It  is  too  true  that  hitherto  the  young  have  been  led  to  edu* 
cation,  under  external  bfluences,  and  that  a  deep  personal  de- 
sire for  improvement  has  not  been  sufficiently  cultivated  in  them, 
as  the  grand  spring  to  application  and  acquisition.  Education 
has  not  been  sufficiently  rendered  a  voluntary  and  q)ontaneoua 
affiun 

The  peculiar  office  of  the  clergy ,  renders  their  efforts,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  a  society  ot  this  sort,  an  object  of  earnest 
deare.  That  their  exertions  would  be  freely  contributed,  no 
one  can  doubt ;  apd  that  their  influence  in  promoting  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society,  would  be  peculiarly  efficient,  is  equally  evi- 
dent. If,  as  is  presumed  will  be  the  case,  the  aid  of  the  clergy 
can  be  secured,  without  unreasonably  encroaching  on  their  time, 
the  actual  business  of  the  society  in  all  its  attempts  to  dissemi* 
nate  informaiion,  or  procure  it  for  specific  objects,  would  be 
vastly  fedlitated ;  and  indeed  (the  suggestion  is  respectfully 
made)  the  pulpt  itself  may  ccmtribute  a  powerful  assistance,  by 
oocaaonall^  turning  pubfic  attention  in  definite  directions  to  our 
duties  as  atizens  and  as  christians,  in  regard  to  the  wider  dia-^ 
aenunation  and  the  higher  improvement  of  education* 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  for  each  or  at  leas^some  of 
the  objects  mentioned  in  this  draught,  as  well  as  for  others  whidi 
might  present  themselves,  in  conversation  and  discussion,  relative 
to  such  points,  would  probably,  eflect  something  definite  and 
satis&ctofy  within  a  very  short  time.  At  aD  events,  it  would  bring 
before  the  sbdety,  and,  through  it,  before  the  community  gen- 
erally, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information,  which  would  serve 
as  a  guide  to  subsequent  measures  calculated  to  promote  im* 
piovement. 

.  As  the  sodety  would  naturally  expect  all  its  influence  to  be 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  public  opinion,  an  occasional 
pamphlet  or  other  pubUeation^  as  the  progress  of  the  society 
•eeoDed  to  afford  materials,  would  probably  be  of  service,  not 
only  in  disseminating  information  relative  to  the  proclsedings  of 
fbe  aoMty,  but  in  efevating  and  directing  general  sentiment  on 
ib^  subject  of  education,  and  m  contributing  lo  increase  the  in* 

«Aftw,^MMd,  otein  th*i«aeati7,  kaft  thtf  an .  iwlrlslsd  shMj  la 
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terest  now  so  ezteDsiYely  felt  on  this  topic ;  whOe  much  would 
abo  be  dooe  to  aid  iofltructon  bv  raggesting  a  wider  nuge  6f 
thought  OD  their  professional  employment,  and  furnishing  tbeniy 
to  some  eztenti  with  higher  quatifications  for  their  important  d|i- 
tJes.  • 

In  stating  some  of  the  leading  objects  which  seem  to  daioi 
the  attention  of  such  a  society  as  is  proposed ;  it  is  by  no  .means 
desired  that  any  measure  should  be  adopted  or  pursued  with  a 
predpitate  zeal,  or  in  an?  way  inconsbtently  with  the  hieh  res- 
ponsibilities  under  which  such  a  society  must  lie  to  the  in- 
terests and  the  judgment  of  the  community. 

A  sketchy  merelyi  has  been  given  of  what  a  society  might  atr 
tempt,  in  whatever  way,  and  at  whatever  time,  shall  seem  most 
advisable.  And  the  ideas  which  have  now  been  offered,  wSi 
accomplish  their  chief  objects,  if  they  succeed  in  suggesting 
thoughts  more  adequate  to  the  importance  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing. 


FIRST  READING  LESSONS. 


Mr  First  School  Book,  to  teach  me,  with  the  help  of  my  Ir- 
ttruetor,  to  Read  and  Spell  words  and  undtntand  them.  Br 
▲  Fribnd  or  Mine.  Boston:  Perkins  &  Marvin,  1838*  pp. 
112. 

For  ourselves,  we  want  no  reading  book  or  spelling  book,  nor 
indeed  any  book,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  very  young  children. 
We  would  prefer — ^we  have,  indeed,  long  preferred— a  combi- 
nation of  oral  and  slate  lessons  and  lessons  on  objects,  that  su- 
•persedes  the  necessity  of  books,  for  a  time.  We  would  indeed 
nave  a  library  of  our  own  at  handi  but  would  use  the  books,  at 
first,  as  mere  works  of  reference.  We  would  prepare  the  les- 
sons on  the  slate,  or  teach  the  child  to  prepare  them  for  him- 
self. Afterward  as  he  grew  older  and  had  made  some  progress, 
we  woidd  introduce  him,  rery  gradually,  to  books  and  even  to 
bard  study. 

But  if  first  books  must  be  used — as  we  suppose,  takmg  teach- 
ers as  they  are  and  with  the  views  they  entertain,  they  must  be 
for  many  years  to  come— we  would  by  all  means  use '  My  First 
School  Book.'  It  is  eiactly  the  thing  the  world  has  long  want- 
ed, and  for  which  they  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Bumstead,  its 
svwthy  and  ingenious  author.    We  have  already  commended 
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the  work  in  |;epenl  tenns;  we  now  proceed  to gi?e  a  morepar- 
ticalar  descnptioa  of  it. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us,  on  examining  the  first  pages 
of  the  little  work  before  us,  is  the  total  absence,  not  only  of  any 
lungy  sage,  phSosopbical  introduction,  but  of  any  regularly  ar- 
ran^^  alphabet,  or  columns  of  easy  syllables,  such  as  have 
.  been  found,  time  immemorial,  in  our  best  spelling  books.  The 
antbor  of  *  My  First  School  Book,'  has  thus  ingeniously  exposed 
'  the  folly  of  this  ancient  and  almost  veueraUe  fashion,  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  his  pre&ce. 

'  A  fitUe  boy,  who  had  been  a  long  time  plodding  his  dreary 
way  through  the  alphabet,  and  had  finally  reached  the  columns 
of  three-letter  syllaUes,  one  morning,  ^the  first  snow  of  winter 
having  fiillen  during  the  night,)  on  rising  fn>m  his  bed  and 
looking  out  at  the  window,  exclaimed  with  ecstasy,  "  Hurrah  1 
there's  a  sleigh !    &l*a,  sleigh !  s-l-a,  sleigh  1 !" 
'  ^  John,"  said  his  &ther,  «<  that  doesn't  spell  »Uigh:' 
f*<  Don't  it!  What  does  it  spell,  sir?" 
' "  O,  I  don't  know-^it  don't  spell  any  thing." 
' «  Why,  fiither !  What  is  it  in  my  book  for?" 

*  In  preparing  this  little  work,  it  has  been  the  intention  to 
make  it  strictly  a  suitable  book  for  children  in  their  first  eflbrts 
at  kaming  to  read  and  spell ;  and  to  have  it  contain  only  what 
IS,  in  some  degree  at  least,  intelligible  and  useful^^nly  that  con-, 
ceming  which  a  child,  on  making  the  inquiry,  What  u  it  in  my 
hook  far  IwcmU  at  once  receive,  firom  a  teacher  or  parent,  a 
aatis&ctonr  answer. 

*  For  this  reasoiit  there  is  here  an  exchision  of  that  chaotic 
matt  of  fiagments  of  words,  which  it  has  been  usual  to  present 
to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  children  in  their  first  exercises.  Such 
lessons,  it  is  believed,  «re  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  uninterest- 
ing. They  convey  ix>  thought ;  they  rather  teach  a  child  not  to 
think.' 

•  The  foDowmg  is  tiie  first  lesson  of  *  My  First  School  Book.' 
•How  different  from  the  first  page  commonly  presented  to  the 
popfl !  How  often  have  the  poor  pupils  been  discouraged  by 
the  long  army  of  small  letters,  and  capital  letters,  and  double 
ktteis,  with  their  unintelligible  pronunciation,  and  arranged  in 
•o  many  feng  columns,  and  crowded  into  the  first  page  of 
a  spelling  book.  It  is  like  pressing  at  once  upon  the  eye 
.and  mind  of  the  tyro  in  Arithmetic,  dl  the  mysteries  of  AI-* 
gdm— Its  chaiaders,  processes,  dtc  Whereas,  the  lesson 
wUeh  fellows,  includes  but  three  words,  and  these  words  but 
ten  letters.  The  wxxds  are  thus  varioudy  and  ingeniously  trans- 
poeed;  though  pteeented  la  much  larger  type,  and  without  cap" 
itakt 
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boy 

girt 
bov  girl 

girl  man 

boy 


I. 


man  boy  girl 

boy  girl    .  mai 


gin 


man  boy 

ill 


^ 


ml 
Doy 


The  second  lessoni  occupying  a  page,  conaista  of  the  same 
three  words,  with  the  words  bead,  nose  and  eye,  variously  placed ; 
the  ihird  consists  of  the  words  jump,  quick  and  lazy,  transposed 
MM  before ;  and  the  fourth  of  all  the  nine  preceding,  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six. 

The  author  leavte  to  the  in^nuity  of  the  teacher  the  manner 
of  using  the  book,  though  in  his  prefisice,  he  modestly  suggests  the 
folfewing  hints  to  young  teachers. 

<  The  teacher,  ailer  saying  a  pleasant  word  or  two  about  the 
book,  turns  to  the  7th  pejge,  and  pointing  to  the  word  man^  says, 
'<  Do  you  see  that?  It  is  a  word.  I  can  read  it.  Now  hear 
me  read  it;  man.    [Ol7*Do  not  name  the  letters,  only  the  word.] 

^  There  is  another  word  under  it.  H/ear  me  read  that :  boy.  And 
there  is  another:  girl.  I  have  read  three  words — many  boy^girL 
I  wonder  if  you  can  read  them  too.  You  may  see  if  you  can." 
Here  let  the  teacher  pcHut,  while  the  scholar  pronounces.  If  he 
tries,  and  especially  if  he  succeeds,  encourage  him.  A  little 
kind  encouragement,  in  these  first  steps,  has  a  wonderful  effect. 
Let  him  read  the  same  words  as  they  are  repeated  on  the  same 
page,  which  will  be  enough  for  the  first  lesson. 

*  His  next  may  be  a  review  of  the  first,  with  such  addition  as 
his  capacity  and  interest  will  warrant  And  so  with  succeeding 
lessons,  keeping  in  mind  the  rule,  slow  and  ture ;  and  that  repe* 
tition  must  be  continued,  until  perfection  is  acquired.  The  schol- 
ar may  learn  the  whole  fifteen  different  words  on  pages  7-10, 
before  anything  is  said  to  him  about  the  letters;  ^if  the  teach- 
er prefers,  he  may  begin  with  the  letters  earlier. 
..  *  All  that  is  insist^  upon  is,  that  the  learnmg  of  the  taard 
should  precede  that  of  the  Utten;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  it 
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ii  the  DatQial  order,  and  therefore  most  be  incomparably  easier 
tbao  the  reverse* 

*  Throughout  the  whole  book,  then,  let  it  be  an  invariable  role 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  child  first  directed  to  the  %ohoU  word, 
Lxt'  thb  first  EXC&CI8B9  wiTu  Kvcar  nsw  fagb,  bb,  thb 
BBiDiNG  OB  FBONouNciNO  OF  THE  WORDS.  And  nevor  require 
a  scholar  to  spell  a  word  before  he  has  so  far  learned  it  as  to  be 
able  to  read  it.  TeH  him  the  pronanciation  over  and  ov^  again, 
if  necessary,  until  he  remembers  it ;  but  never  waste  time  in  re-* 
<piring  him  to  speD  a  word  in  order  to  find  out  its  pronuncia- 
tion.* 

'  The  first  fiftieen  words  contain  the  whole  alphabet  in  small 
letter.  The  capitab  need  be  learned  only  as  they  are  met  with 
in  the  course  of  the  book.* 

The  prindple  of  teaching  the  child  to  read  words  before  he 
knows  the  names  of  the  letters,  is  an  important  principle,  but 
not  4  new  one.  Parkhurst  and  Gallaudet  and  m&ny  others  have 
inculcated  it. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  methods  of  teaching  spelling, 
taken,  also,  from  Mr  Bumstead^s  preface,  are  important;  but  the 
principles  which  they  involve  are  well  known. 

'  There  are  two  ways  of  spelling— one  that  is  apprehended  by* 
'ibe  ieur,  and  the  other  by  the  eye.  The  former  is  the  ordinary, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  exclusive  method  in  primary  schools. 
TSnb&tever  advantages  it  may  possess,  it  is  doubtless  wanting  in 
practical  character.  It  trams  the  ear,  and  not  the  eye  ;  and 
therefore  is  deceptive  to  those  who  suppose  than  an  anility  to 
titter  the  names  of  the  letters  of  a  word,  necessarily  secures 
)>ractical  spdiing,  or  an  ability  to  place  the  forme  of  those  letters 
in  proper  combination  on  paper.  The  latter  method,  on  the 
contrary,  is  entirely  practical.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  spelling  of  ev- 
ety-daj  life.  And  such  is  its  superiority  to  the  other,  it  may  be 
feafely  affirmed,  thait  a  dozen  words  written  from  memory  or  dic- 
tation on  a  slate,  is  1^  more  profitable  exercise  than  the  mere  vo- 
cal dpielling  of  fifty  words. 

'  Uere  it  will  be  objected,  that  children,  at  so  early  an  age» 
]cannot  write.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  At  any  rate,  they  can  be 
taught  to  make  some  legible  marks  in  imitation  of  the  printed 
letter ;  and  thii,  too,  with  much  pleasure  on  their  part,  and  little 

'    ^BpeDlc^,  if  eommonly  praetiiad  in  lebools,  it  of  bo  •mittande  wbatarar  in 
4im  way  of  ptoooiieiatiotf,  iinaaamob  aa  tha  nftmca  of  tk§  Utters  tf  a  word,  ar^. 
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trouble  on  tlie  part  of  the  teacher.  Experience  has  proved  that 
all  the  various  characters  of  our  English  Alphabet  can  be 
made,  on  slates,  by  these  young  learners.  True,  they  will 
be,  at  first,  iU-favored,  and  almost  illegible ;  but  encours^cment 
and  practice  will  every  day  improve  them.  This  method  of 
spelling,  therefore,  is  believed  to  be  indispensable,  partially  at 
least,  to  all  those  who  would  be  sure  of  making  their  scholars 
good- spellers.' 

We  come  now  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity and  the  most  important  improvement  of  the  work.  It 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  natural  classes,  instead  of ' 
grouping  them  together  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  This  is  in-  . 
deed,  its  leading  principle.  The  first  idea  of  the  superiority. 
of  this  method  we  owe  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford ; 
and  convinced  of  its  excellence,we  had  long  a^o  begun  a  work 
not  unlike  the  one  before  us.  Mr  B.'s  labors  will,  however,  pre« 
vent  the  necessity  of  any  farther  effort  on  our  own  pari,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  the  author  of  *  My  First 
School  Book,*  on  thb  peculiarity  of  the  work  he  has  prepared. 

'  Children  are  delighted  with  ideas ;  and  in  sbhool  exercises, 
if  no  where  else,  diey  are  disgusted  with  their  absence.  The 
present  selection  of  words  has  been  made  with  reference  to 
this  fact ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  one  can  be  found  which  is 
not,  partially  at  least,  intelligible  to  the  young  scholar,  or  capa- 
ble of  being  made  so.  No  r^rd  whatever  has  been  paid  to 
length^  or  to  the  popuhr  opinion  that  a  word  is  easy  because  it 
is  ahort.  This  is  a  great  error.  A  word  is  not  easy  to  read  and 
spell  simply  because  it  is  short ;  nor  difficult,  because  it  is  lone: 
it  is  easv  or  difficult,  chiefly,  as  it  expresses  an  idea  easy  or  dif- 
ficult of  comprehension. 

^  It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  nuun  point  m  the  arrangement 
of  the  columns,  has  been  the  «en<6,  and  not  in  any  degree  the 
MOund.  The  words  are  collected  in  families,  according  as  the 
objects  or  actions  they  represent  have  a  connection  with  each 
other.  This  arrangement  is  'novel,  and,  it  is  thought,  has  the 
advantage  of  making  columns  of  words  interesting  and  intelligi- 
ble.' 

*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  Mr  B.'s  families  of  words..  It  is  his 
fifth  lesson.  Thus  we  find  not  onhr  the  easy  monosyllable  htmd, 
but  next  below  it  the  dissyllable  ^ng^er ;  and  not  far  from  it  the 
. .  difficult  word  knudcle ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
whole  lesson— thirty  in  number — ^belong  to  the  same  fainilj ; 
being  obvious  parts  of  the  human  body. 

•    •-  AQ  •  •  .     -  '  •  .1    • 
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bead 

bair 
Cioe 

e?e 

• 

ejebioif 
eyelid 


mouth 
teeth 


tongue 

hand 

cb^    ' 

finger 

chia 

thumb 

ear 

nail. 

neck 

knuckle 

back 

leg 

bieast 

knee 

sbottUer 

foot 

arm 

heel 

elbow 

toe 

The  aith  lesson  is  extended  ao  as  to  include  not  only  the  words 
of  the  preceding  fifth  lesKXi,  but  also  fortytwo  more  of  the  same 
class  or  fiimily.  It  has  also  the  foOowing  caption  or  motto : 
*  How  many  things  have  we  about  us?    Where  is  each  one»  and 
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forehead  double  teeth 

bhck  hair  round  chm  •   * 

white  hair  double  chin 

gray  hair  round  face 

flaxen  hair  oval  face 

curly  hair  countenance  — ^ 

eyeright  complexion 

Ey  eyes  right  hand  » 

ck  eyes  '   left  hand 

bright  eyes  five  fingers 

pale  cheeks  ten  fingers 

rosy  cheeks  fingernail 

fifbnt  teeth  hand  breadth 

This  VFangement  of  words  invoices  one  important  principle 
to  which  the  author  has  not,  so  far  as  we  perceive,  laid  claim. .  It 
hcgam  at  home ;  teaching  the  child,  so  far  as  thesd  early  lessons 
b^ve  an^  mfluence  of  the  kind — to  observe  his  own  frame.  It 
^ves  bun,  in  short,  an  introduction  to  physiology.  *  At  least  it 
pves  the  teacher  important  hints ;  and  no  person  who  under* 
stands  anatomy  and  physidlogy,  wiould  be  likely  to  neglect  them. 
What  teacher,  for  example,  who  is  teaching  a  child  to  read  and 
ipdl  the  words '  eyes,  eyebrow,  eyelid,  eyelash,  &c.,  would  fiul 
to  tell  lum  somiediing  of  thdr  curious  structure  And  uses?  And 
•6  of  the  vi^brds '  teeth,  tongue,  thrbat,  spine^'  'marrow,  pulse, 
kaeopaiiyfte. 

ItiSyflMmover^corioiisto  see  m  first  bdol^^ibr  children  stripped 
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of  the  common  array  of  figures  and  capitab,  roaiks  for  aooent, 
die.,  and  to  tee  the  words  undivided  into  syllables^  just  as  thej 
should  be,  and  just  as  they  appear  in  ordinary  reading.  There  is 
no  rationd  reason,  we  are  confident,  for  dividing  the  syUaUes, 
in  our  spelling  books. 

On  this  topic,  as  well  as  several  others,  the  author  of  *  My 
First  School  Book,'  has  the  following  excellent  remarks,  with 
which  we  close  our  extracts. 

'  A  word  in  regard  to  pronunciation.  A  mumbling,  indistinct 
articulation,  besides  being  bad  in  itself,  is  the  cause  of  much 
bad  spelling.  Innst,  therefore,  upon  that  which  is  (as  far  as 
good  taste  will  permit)  dUtinet,  iharp'StrucJc  and  iquart^dgtd^ 
so  that  the  syllables  and  letters  will  appear  at  once  to  the  mmd. 
Vociferation,  however,  with  the  strained,  unnatural  pitch  of  voice 
sometimes  practised  in  schools,  will  not  answer.  This  is  en- 
tirely unfavorable  to  pood  articulation. 

*  This  book  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  teacher  is  accom- 
plished in  regard  to  pronunciation;  and  is  able  to  teach  this,  and 
some  other  thinss,  in  a  practical  manner,  vica  voce — the  only 
way  in  which  a  child  can  learn  them.  Aibitranr  rules,  marks, 
divisions,  &c.,  although  they  may  be  very  beneficial  to  an  ig- 
norant teacher,  are  nothing  but  a  perplexity  and  injury  to  the 
young  scholar. 

*  The  absence  of  pictures  among  the  lessons  is  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  many  experienced  teachera  have  expressed  an  opinion, 
that,  in  books  for  the  earliest  instruction  of  children,  they  are 
rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  diverting  the  eye^firom  that 
which  should  receive  undivided  attention.  Every  word  should 
be  a  living  picture. 

'  Although  the  sentences  are  placed  entirely  after  the  columns, 
it  is  not  intended  to  have  the  child  proceed  according  to  this 
arrangement.  After  he  is  able  to  master  a  few  pages  of  col- 
umns, he  may  commence  with  the  stories,  &c.,  m  the  second 
part,  and  thenceforward  have  the  variety  of  alternation  every 
day.' 

We  scarcely  need  to  add  that  he  who  would  understand  fully 
the  character  of  the  work,  must  procure  and  examine  it  for  him- 
self; and  this  can  be  done  by  any  individual  for  the  small  sum 
<^  fifteen  cents  and  a  few  leisure  houra.  It  is  not  a  task  to 
which  only  the  learned  few  are  equal ;  it  is  quite  a  common  sense 
afiair,  and  we  believe  will  approve  itself  to  the  plain  common 
ofthecoikimttiiity. 
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iJfPORTANCE  OF  DEFINING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS*  , . 

NO.  UI. 

W|B  have  dwelt  the  longer  od  this  topic  becaose  it  seems  to 
OS  to  be  ooe  of  great  and  fundamental  importance*  The  &ct 
is,  we  may  teach  all  things — ^that  is,  furnish  the  keys  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  things-^through  this  medium ;  or,  if  we  choose  to 
do  so,  we  may  neglect  this  subject^  and  thus  leave  every  thing 
ontaught.  Children  may  study  forever,  and  recite  lessons  for-' 
ever,  and  with  mathematical  correctness  too ;  and  yet,  if  there 
are  no  conversational  exercises  in  defining,  in  the  spirit  of  those 
mentioned  in  our  two  former  numbers,  they  never  will  have 
much  real  practical  knowledge.  They  may  indeed  be  parrots, 
but  they  never  will  become  men.  In  short,  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  our  real  knowledge  in  life  will  ever  bear  a  pret- 
ty exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  which  has  been  ex- 
pended on  us  in  early  life,  by  parents  or  teachers,  in  the  invalu- 
able exercise  of  defining,  books  there  indeed  must  be ;  study 
there  must  be ;  it  must  be  hard  study  too :  nor  have  we  any  se- 
rious objections  to  occasional  recitations,  even  in  the  old  dry 
manner.  But  it  will  not  do  to  rely  wholly  on  any  of  these,  or 
on  aD  of  them  united.  Without  the  living  voice,  in  familiar^  con- 
▼ersation,  explanation  and  illustration,  they  are  almost  power- 
less. Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  community  may  abound  with 
learned  men,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  wise  men. 

But  it  is  not  mere  knowledge— dry  science — for  the  accumu- 
mulation  of  which  conversational  and  defining  exercises  are  so 
valinble.  Here,  too,  we  may  lav  the  foundation  of  all  morality ; 
#0  fiur  we  mean  as  morali^  can  be  taught.  We  believe,  in  fact, 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  inculcation  of  morality 
and  religion  can  be  made  every  day  things,  instead  of  being  re- 
garded— as  thev  have  hitherto  been,  to  a  most  lamentable  ex- 
lent — in  the  light  of  a  Sunday  or  holiday  dress,  convenient  for 
occasional  pniposes,  but  to  be  laid  aside  when  thoee  occasional 
purposes  have  been  fully  subserved. 

We  might  also  sav,  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  elementary  knowledge  on  what  are  ^led  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  which  in  the  usual  course  of  things  never  will 
be  taught  except  in  this  wav ;  knowledge,  too,  for  want  of  which 
as  wenave  already  more  than  hinted,  some  very  learned  men 
aeem  to  the  mass  of  mankind  as  little  better  than  fools  or  pedants. 

One  ipedes  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  u  a  dear  and  correct 
eye-measure*  Nothiim  but  familiar  practical  exercises  will  ever 
enable  the  young  to  judge  with  su£Scaent  accuracy  of  hei^t. 
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distance,  weight,  contents,  &c*  Indeed  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  pass  through  life  with  any  good  degree  of  satisfaction,  or 
with  any  good  degree  of  usefulness,  without  knowing  how  much 
is  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard-^-^n  ounce,  a  pound,  a  ton^^a  pint,  a 
giiUon,  a  barrel-'-a  second,  a  minute,  an  hour — a  rod,  a  rood,  m 
mile,-^&c. 

Another  species  of  knowledge  which  b  likely  to  be  passed 
OYer,  unless  it  is  communicated  in  a  familiar  conversational  man^ 
ner,  is  the  knowledge  of  ourseWes.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  moral  and  intdleo* 
tual  philosophy  cannot  be  taught,  in  any  degree,  without  coa- 
yersation.  We  do  mean  however,  that  thev  will  never  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  individual,  that  is,  made  practically  useful,  without  it. 
We  do  mean  to  say  that  without  it  all  the  study  of  books,  and 
the  set  recitations  iii  the  world,  unaccompanied  by  oonversatioo, 
will  in  the  case  of  children  and  youth,  fidl  &r  short  of  doing  the 
good  they  ought  to  do. 

But  with  this  preambl^-^nd  it  seemed  to  us  indispensable-^ 
we  proceed  to  give  another  example  or  two  of  the  importance  of 
conversational  instruction.  And  first  we  willjtake  for  this  purpose, 
a  scrap  we  have,  this  moment  found  in  a  newspaper  before  us. 
We  do  so  to  show  how  often  it  is  that  the  commonest  articles 
are  far  from  being  .jnderstood. 

'  We  learn  that  the  steeple  of  Park  Street  Church,  according 
to  a  recent  admeasurement,  is  two  hundred  and  eigliieen  feet 
and  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  side-walk.' 

Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubt  in  which  many  persons  will 
be  left  who  see  this  paragraph  in  various  papers,  ickat  Park 
Street  Church  is  meant,  since  there  are  churches  by  this  name 
in  several  of  our  cities,  there  are  several  things  in  it  which  to 
thousands  of  persons  will  be  of  no  more  value  than  Latin  or 
Greek,  for  want  of  that  kind  of  elementary  instruction  which  it 
is  the  object  of  these  essays  to  encourage. 

Of  this  description  are  the  words  feet  and  inches.  We  know 
it  will  startle  some— 4>ut  we  shall  not  be  the  first  to  aSBxta  it, 
even  in  this  jbumal-^when  we  say  that  the  majority  of  ourcom- 
munitjr  neither  form  nor  attempt  to  form  an^  adequate  ideas  of  * 
the  height  of  this  steeple  when  they  read  this  sentence.  And 
this,  too,  for  a  very  natural  reason ;  few  have  any  correct  ideas 
how  much  a  foot  or  an  inch  is. 

Since  we  commenced  writing  this  article  we  have  read  thii 
•very  paragraph  to  an  individual  who  was  many  years  engaged  in 
Jtchool  keeping ;  and  we  believe  with  what  is  usually  denomina- 
;ted  *  good  success.^  After  reading  it  we  inquired ;  'Now  have 
you  any  idea  bow  great  m*  distance  218  feet  and  8  ^inches  is?* 
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*  Not  ill  the  least,*  was  the  reply.  '  Bat  do  700  make  no  com- 
parisons? Do  you  not  think  withm  yoarself.  Why  it  is  so  many 
times  as  high  as  my  fiuhers  house ;  or  so  many  times  as  high  as 
a  oerfain  tree».said  to  be  30  or  50  feet  high?'  *  Mo ;  I  have  no 
aach  data,  as  to  distance  or  haght,  to  start  from.*  '  Do  you  not 
know  how  much  an  inch  or  a  foot  is?'  *  Not  dearly.'  *  How 
moch  is  the  length  of  that?'  we  said,  pointing  to  a  small  object 
near  as.  '  About  two  inches.'  It  was  nearer  three  inches  than 
two,  and  if  my  friend's  foot  was  proportionably  k>ng,  it  would 
be  a  Teiy  long  foot.  Perhaps  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
wen  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
lioght  of  the  steeple  of  Park  Street  Church,  for  assummg  the 
■ottdler  measure  as  my  friend's  standard  of  distance,. he  would 
Iwre  ooncetred  of  it  as  about  300  feet  high. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Multitudes  of  our  scholan^  male  and  fe- 
male, who  have  very  large  .collections  of  testimonials  to  their 
scholarship,  do  not  form  any  thing  like  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  many.other  words  which  occur  in  this  smgle  short 
sentence.  Such  are  ruent^  ad$nea$urem€nt,  level  and  tide-walk^ 
We  have  found  advanced  scholars  who  did  not  know  whether 
admeasurement  had  any  other  meaning — ^more  or  less — than 
measurement.  Others  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  definition  of 
the  wordleveL  They  know  its  meaning,  perhaps  they  will  sav ; 
but  they  cannot  express  it  in  words.  This  may  sometimes'  be 
the  foot ;  but  it  is  more  generally  the  case  that  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge at  an  on  the  subject.  And  side-walk  is  as  little  understood, 
except  by  the  few  wIk>  Uve  or  have  visited  our  cities. 

We  have  one  more  common  newspaper  paragraph,  to  present 
as  an  iUustration  of  the  importance  of  our  subject. 

'  A  Boston  paper  says  that  Caradori  Allan,  the  distinguished 
ipocalist  volunteered  to  sins;  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  Orphan's- Asy- 
lorn  of  New  York,  and  afterwards  sent  in  her  biU  for  $500.'^ 

Now  how  few — ^how  ezoeedin^y  few — ^readers  get  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  short  paragraph  ? 
Is  there  one  peison  in  a  hundred,  out  of  the  circles  of  &shion 
and  frivoUty  in  our  cities  and  towns,  who  ever  heard  of  Cara- 
dori Allan?  Is  there  one  in  a  hundred,  in  city  or  country,  who 
knows  the  fun  meaning  of  the  words  voealitt  and  volu$iteered1 
And  bow  few  know  any  thmg  about  the  Orphan  Asylum  in  N. 
Tofk,  or  aboot  sending  in  Ulb,  6lc. 

A  teacher  who -was  thoroughly  bent  on  making  every  thing 
intdGgible  to  bis  pupils, and  wb>  was  not  wantingm  moral  cour* 
age,  in  reading  the  foregoing  passage  in  his  -school  or  request- 
ing a  pupQ  to  read  it,  would  pursue  something  like  the  foUomng 
of  .instiiiction  in  idation  to  it. 
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• 

What  do  any  of  you  know  of  Caradori  Allan?  Ha?e  any  of 
you  e?er  heard  or  ret  d  of  any  other  distinguished  pubUc 
singer?  Do  you  think  every  body  could  be  taught  to  sing  as 
well  as  she?  Why  do  you  think  they  could  not?  How  many 
of  you  can  sing?  Those  among  you  who  cannot  singi  but  who 
mean  to  learn,  may  raise  your  hands. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  vocalist?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  volunteered  ?  Did  you  ever  volunteer  to  do  a  thing? 
If  I  should  ask  you  to  bring  me  some  water,  and  you  should  do 
it,  would  that  be  volunteering  to  do  it?  If  a  poor  woman  asks 
you  to  do  her  a  kindness,  and  you  gcant  her  request,  is  that  to 
volunteer  to  do  it?  Which  is  best,  to  volunteer  to  do  kindness- 
es, or  to  wait  till  you  are  urged  to  do  them  ? 

What  is  an  Orphan?  Do  any  of  you  know?  Are  there  any 
orphans  in  this  school?  Are  there  any  here  who  are  not  now 
orphans,  but  who  may  possibly  yet  become  so?  Are  orphans  to 
be  pitied  ?  Why  so  ?  w  hat  should  be  done  for  orphans?  What 
can  you  do  for  them?  What  is  an  Orphan's  Asylum?  Do  yea 
know  of  any  other,  besides  that  in  New  York?  (Here,  and 
elsewhere,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  teacher  gives  them  the 
required  information.)  Do  you  think  Orphan's  Asylums  are  use- 
ful institutions? 

What  is  a  bill?  Was  it  proper  for  Caradori  Allan  to  send  her 
bill  ?  Why  was  it  wrong  ?  Would  it  have  been  nght  for  her 
to  send  in  her  bill  for  a  smaller  sum  ?  Why  not  F— Are  vre 
quite  sure  the  story  is  true  ?  Are  the  stories  in  newspapers  of- 
:.ten  untrue?  Is  it  as  bad  to  tell  a  fiilsehood  in  a  newspaper,  as 
it  is  to  tell  one  to  a  neighbor  or  a  circle  of  neighbors  ?  Why 
so? 


HEALTHY  EFFECTS  QF  OBEDIENCEL 

(FhMBi  Um  Ubnrj  of  HMlth.)   ' 

*  Honor  thv  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,'  is  the  only 
command  of  the  decalogue  with  which  the  promise  of  a  tempo- 
ral blessinff  is  especially  connected ;  although  there  is  little  doubt 
of  the  healthy  tendency  of  several,  if  not  all  of  the  others. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  promise,  here  related  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation  alone,  and  to  their  posterity,  m  the  land  of  Ckasan, 
.'the  reply  is,  first,  that  Paul  understood  it  otherwise ;  for  when 
q^ioting  and  enjoining  it  on  his  Ephestan  brethren,  who  oertaiop 
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If  had  very  little  to  do  with  Palestine,  he  repeata  the  promise  in 
coDoectioQ  with  the  command,  and  makes  the  same  application 
of  it  in  substance,  which  had  been  made  on  Mount  Sinai — 
*  That  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  maprest  live  long 
on  the  earth.'  Secondly,  facts  seem  to  sustain  us  m  making  th^ 
supplication,  to  all  ages  and  countries. 

'  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr  Dwight,  that  children  who 
were  obedient  to  parents,  were,  of  all  others,  the  most  healthy. 
At  first  we  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  direct 
tendency  of  this  sort,  and  to  suppose  that  the  superior  health  of 
obedient  children,  if  indeed  it  actually  existed,  was  owing  more 
to  those  other  virtuous  habits,  which  are  almost  if  not  quite  in* 
separable  from  obedience.  But  farther  reflection,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle obserfation,  have  convinced  us  that  Dr  D.'s  opinions  on  this 
subject  aie  wboUy  correct ;  and  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
between  the  spirit  of  genuine  obedience  in  all  circumstan^s,  ^ 
and  pbyacal  health  and  happiness  and  longevity. 

It  b  an  established  maxim,  and  a  true  one,  that  no  one  is  fit 
io  command  who  has  not  first  learned  to  obey.  But  this  ability 
to  govern  others  is  not  the  end  of  obedience ;  for  of  what  use 
^vould  it  be  in  itself,  merely  to  keep  up  in  the  world  a  constant 
series  of  obeying  and  governing  ?  There  must  be  some  impor* 
tant  eod  to  be  secured,  of  whi<£  obedience  is  the  means. 

In  obeying  and  governing  others,  the  immediate  object  is  ttlf" 

£ffoemm€tU.  He  uaM  obeyed  to  little  purpose,  who  bias  not,  by 
is  obedience,  acquired  strength  to  govern  hiniself ;  and  it  is  to 
«s  little  purpose  that  we  have  governed  others,  if  our  efforts  have 
not  afforded  them  aid  m  prosecuting  this  great  work  of  self- 
government  and  self-education. 

Yet  thb  education  itself  is  not  an  end,  but  only  a  means •  We 
fliould  govern  ourselves  that  we  may  be  happy  and  holy*.  But 
bofiness,  in  our  estimation,  includes  physiod  purity  and  integ- 
xily,  as  well  as  moiaL  We  regard  it  as  no  less  a  moral  duty  to 
promote  our  Jiealth  of  bod^,  than  to  promote  health  of  mind 
and  sod.  It  is  the  will  of^  God  that  we  should  be.  sanctified 
wholly,  not  partially.  We  are  to  present  to  him,  as  a  living 
sacrifice,  oor  whole  being ;  and  not  a  mere  fragment  or  division 
pfit. 

Tbe  sanctification -of  body  and  soul,  in  &ct,  must  proceed  to- 
gether, if  it  proceed  at  aH  Vain  is  the  hope  of  him  who  expects 
to  deainse  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  even  by  aid  of  the  ins|>ira- 
iion  of  6od*s  Spirit,  while  his  body  is  not.in  a  proper  condition. 
We  do  notsnean  lo  say  that  nothing  can  bedone,  where  the 
'porpose  of  Ibe  beail  is  right,  without  the  aid  of  the  body ;  for 
'dMnkoiD^MiapedHiis.ia  wfaom  tbore  aifo  jnot  some  lemajas  <)f 
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physical  integrity.  But  God  will  not  dwell  in  man»a8  the  apos^' 
tie  John  expresses  it,  ezoept  in  proportion  as  the  body  is  duljr 
prepared,  by  temperance  and  purity  and  holiness,  lo  be  a  meet 
habitation  or  temple  for  his  residence. 

The  point  at  which  we  are  aiming  in  these  remarks  is,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  great  truth  long  ago  set  forth,  both  in  scrip* 
ture  and  poetry,  that  disobedience  '  brought  death  into  the 
world  and  all  our  wo ;'  and  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  obedience,  in  its' 
largest  and  most  scriptuml  or  evanj^ical  sense,  that  *  all  our 
wo,'— physical  wo  of  course  included — is  to  be  expelled  from  the' 
world.  In  this  use  of  the  term  disobedience,  we  include  the 
idea  of  natural  as  well  as  revealed  law.  Both  must  be  obeyed 
before  man  can  be  truly  happy,  and  the  former  no  less  perfectly 
than  the  latter. 

Perhaps  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  constant  indulgence  of  the' 
bad  passions  and  aflfections'— anser,  hatred,  grief,  envy,  inordi- 
nate ambidon  and  emulation,  fear,  melancholy,  &c.— -impair 
slowly  the  health;  But  has  it  been  enough  considered,  tliat  ev- 
try  dtgrtt  of  this  indulgence  produces  more  or  less  of  the  same 
effect?  Has  it  been  enough  considered  that  dl  the  unnecessary' 
impatience,  and  fretfulness,  and  grief,  and  anger,  and  envy,  of 
unrestrained  or  misguided  infancy  and  childh(X)d,  is  slo>vly  but 
unnecessarily  expending  the  vitality  of  the  human  system,  and 
thus  cutting  away,  one  by  one,  the  threads  of  human  life? 

Compare  then,  for  one  moment,  the  families  in  which  there 
is  the  true  spirit  of  parental  obedience,  with  those  where  all  is' 
insubordination  and  disobedience.  We  do  not  ask  you  actually 
to  enter  the  domestic  circle  for  this  purpose.  You  have  already' 
seen  families  enough  of  both  kinds,  but  especially  the  latter ;  and 
have  only  to  tax  for  a  moment,  your  powers  of  recollection.-— 
Were  the  children  as  happy  in  the  fiimilies  where  there  was  no 
subordination,  as  in  those  which  were  truly  obedient? 

In  the  obedient  &mily,  where  the  voice,  nay,  even  the  look 
of  either  of  the  parents  is  the  law,  and  is  promptly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed,  as  if  the  impulse  were  instinctive,  do  we  find 
as  much  fretting,  and  crying,  and  worrying,  as  we  do  in  a  fam- 
ily of  the  contrary  description?  Do  we  not  find  the  obedient 
child  habitually  more  sweet  in  dbposition  and  temper,  more 
mUd,  and  more  happy?  The  well  ^vomed  child  will  be  hap- 
py, even  alone ;  but  much  more  so  m  the  society  of  others  who 
are  equally  well  governed  and  well  educated. 

The  disobedient  child,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  quiet  and 
happy  himself,  or  a  source  of  quiet  and  happiness  to  those  around 
him* '  As  the  former  is  a  peace-maker;  he,  on  the  contrary,'  ia  a 
Ibmeoter  tof  wan  and  disturbances  among  his  tompanions.  Half 
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a  dozen  sweet  tempered  children  broaght  together,  difTuse  8  weet- 
ness,  and  mildness,  and  love,  and  cheerfulness,  and  happiness ; 
bnt  half  a  dozen  lil-tempered  ones  are  very  apt  to  diffuse,  with 
equal  rapidi^,  the  elements  of  discord  and  misery. 

But  ail  this  unquiet  and  unhappiness,  which  grows  out  of  dis- 
obedience, and  which  prevails  among  children  whether  alono  or 
associated,  is  constantly  fretting  away  life.  It  has  this  effect  by 
increasing  the  action  of  tho  heart  and  arteries,  by  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  and  aceordins  to  the  doctrines  of  certain  mod- 
em physiologists — and  we  believe  them  to  be  in  the  main  cor- 
iect---by  deranging  the  secretions  of  the  system,  which  deranged 
secretions  react  on  the  body  and  mind,  and  feed  the  same  bad 
disposition  and  temper  and  feelings  which  led  to  their  formation. 
No  disobedient  child  has  his  circulalonr  system,  nervous  system, 
digestive  system,  or  secretions  in  a  perfectly  healthful  state.  The 
machinery  may  indeed  go  on ;  because  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood there  is  sqch  a  tenacity  to  life,  that  we  cannot  at  once  de- 
■troy,  though  we  derange  it.  The  wheel  work  will  continue  to 
ran,  although  it  will  not  run  right.  There  may  even  be  a  sort 
of  harmony  with  itself,  as  when  a  clock  or  watch  seems  to' go 
right,  except  that  it  goes  too  fast  or  too  slow ;  but  it  will  not  be 
a  natural  harmony.  If  it  cannot  be  considered  as  disease,  it 
will  lead,  to  disease.  It  prepares  the  way  for  disease,  a^ least ; 
80  that  whenever  the  latter  comes  to  make  its  attacks,  nature 
will  be  less  able  to  bear  up  or  react,  than  in  those  cases  where 
the  healthful  harmony  of  the  system  has  been  preserved. 

V/e  wish  to  repeat,  here,  a  principle  which  has  been  adverted 
to  in  the  last  paragraph ;  viz.  that  the  passions  and  affections  in- 
fluence the  character  of  the  bodily  secretions.    The  fact  that 
the  saliva  of  the  cat  while  in  anger  is  somewhat  poisonous,  may 
be  more  generally  known ;  but  that  human  anger,  hatred,  grief, 
ftar»  d&c,  impair  or  deteriorate  the  qualities  of  the  saliva,  the 
gastric  juice,  the  bile,  dtc,  and  that  the  opposite  and  more  heal- 
uy  passions  have  the  contrary  effect,  is  as  yet  but  litUe  known 
or  suspected,  except  by  a  few  who  have  made  it  a  subject  of 
itady.    And  yet  nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  be  known  in 
the  education  and  management  of  children.     We  cannot  for- 
bear to  repeat  here— what  can  never  be  too  oAen  repeated— 
that  until  parents,  as  well  as  teachers  of  every  grade,  apply 
themselves  with  zeal,  and  as  a  duty  to  God,  to  diemselves,  and 
to  their  children  and  neighbors,  to  the  stud  v  of  anatomv,  physi- 
ol^gy,  and  the  laws  of  h^th,  the  great  won  of  human  improve- 
ment can  make  bat  little  permanent  progress. 
.  .  Our  views  of  the  importance,  and  of  £e  salutary  physical  and 
monl  tendency  of  obeidience,  may  serve  to  ezpbun  in  part,  the 
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fact  that  children  in  &milies  which  are  not  well  goTerned,  are 
not  80  healthy  or  long  lived  as  of  those  who  are  properly  gov* 
cmed ;  why  it  is^^  in  snort,  that  it  is  not  >  well '  witli  those  who 

not  80 

short, 

the 

intemperate,  the  licentioas,  or  the  suicide  alone,  that  cnts  short 

•his  days  by  misconduct,  but  also  the  disobedient  to  parents. 

In  the  first  place — and  to  repeat  what  we  ha?e  said  ek^ 
.where — there  is  more  of  sickness  in  disobedient  than  in  obedient 
''families,  other  things  being  equal ;  very  much  more.  We  have 
•seldom  known  a  person  who  was  a  kind  mother,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  bad  educator,  who  was  not  either  perpetually  dosing 
her  children,  or  perpetuaUy  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  physician. 
•We  do  not  believe  such  a  family-— of  any  considerable  numbor» 
—can  be  found.  There  may  be  found  here  and  there  a  fiunily 
without  a  mother ;  that  is,  under  the  control  of  a  bemg  who  it 
a  devotee  of  &shion,  or  wealth,  or  pleasure,  but  who  is  not  a  true 
mother.  But  of  those  who  love  their  children,  and  vet  do  not 
succeed  in  making  them  obedient,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
one  who  does  not  either  call  the  physician  often,  or  act  the  part 
of  the  physician  herself.  Now  either  of  these  practices,  once 
habitual,  usually  has  no  termination.  We  are  aware  that  there 
Are  other  causes  which  often  operate,  in  the  families  to  which 
we  refer ;  but  we  have  endeavonki,  in  our  observations,  to  make 
the  proper  discrimination. 

In  the  second  place,  disobedient  children,  if  actually  sick,  are 
apt  to  be  worse  than  other  children ;  nor  do  they  so  often  get 
well.  There  are  numerous  reasons  for  this.  I.  The  same  bad 
passions  which  rage  uncontrolled  when  they  are  well,  are  apt  to 
be  excited  during  sickness,  with  consequences  still  more  unhap- 
py. Neither  the  effects  of  the  functions  of  th^  body,  nor  of  the 
medicine  which  is  taken,  nor  indeed  of  the  reaction  or  rallying 
of  the  vital  powers,  can  be  at  all  calculated  upon,  where  the  mind 
is  so  unquiet.  2.  Disobedient  children  do  not  often  take  medi- 
cine as  the  physidan  directs.  The  parents  cannot  always  induce 
them  to  take  it,  even  vrith  all  their  flattering,  and  artifice,  and 
falsehood.  The  latter,  indeed— the  assurance  that  it  is  good^ 
—only  leads  them  to  suspect  it  still  more  than  before,  and  to 
resist  with  still  more  firmness.  .  And  as  for  compulsion,  that^ 
with  sudi  parents,  is  very  seldom  resorted  to.  3.  Medicine, 
when  taken  m  such  circumstances,  does  far  less  good.  To  be 
most  useful,  it  must  be  taken  regularly  and  cheerfully,  if  not 
with  confidence  or  faith  in  its  eflicacy.  Indeed,  the  least  de-> 
'  parture  from  the  physidan^s  prescriptions,  either  by  omitting  a 
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dose,  or  in  any  other  way.  may  not  only  defeat  his  whole  par- 
pose,  but  render  what  is  actually  taken  injurious  • 
.  Thirdly ;  disobedient  children,  if  they  get  well,  do  not  recov*. 
er  in-so  happy  a  manner  as  other  children.  On  this  point  the 
oommunity  are  almost  universally  in  error.  Few  seem  to  have 
the  least  idea  that  a  person,  whether  an  adult  or  a  child,  can  get 
Fell  too  soon,  or  in  an  improper  manner.  They  seem  generally 
to  suppose  tlmt  the  quickest  recovery  is  the  best,  let  the  means 
Aced  t)e  what  they  miiy ;  and  he  is  esteemed  the  best  physician 
whose  cures  are  most  rapid.  Whereas,  if  any  general  rule  were 
uiiversally  applicable,  it  would  be  that  the  dowest  cures  are 
best.  Rapid  cures  by  aid  of  powerful  medicine,  are  often  ac* 
compliched  at  veiy  great  expense  of  the  powers  of  life,  to  say 
DOthinj  of  the  seeds  of  other  diseases  which  are  sown.  And 
thus  it  IS  that  disobedient  chiUren  may  not  recover  in  the  best 
CDTrnnes'. 

One  of  two  courses  should  be  taken  with  children  who  are 
«ck — we  might  indeed  say  with  all  persons  who  are  sick— either 
lo  trust  the  disease  wholly  to  nature  and  good  nursing,  or  to  fol- 
low implicitly  the  directions  of  the  physician.  Any  other  course 
js  more  or  less  unsafe,  and  will  be  attended  sooner  or  later  with 
injorious  effects.  But  neither  of  these  courses  b  adopted  m  the 
case  of  disobedient  chiklren.  The  kind  parents  who  do  not 
govern  a  child,  would  never  trust  the  cure  to  nature,  in  a -coun- 
try where  phyandans  are  as  abundant,  as  thev  are  among  us ;  nor 
do  they  even  follow  implicitly  the  physician  s  orders.  The  con- 
jequenoe  is  that  the  child  either  dies,  or  as  the  result  of  posses- 
eing  a  constitution  naturally  firm,  recovers  in  spite  of  his  half 
treatment ;  but  recovers  with  his  constitution  impaired.  Either 
certain  ports  or  organs  are  left  greatly  weakened,  or  the  se^s 
of  new  diseases  are  sown  in  some  other  way,  to  spring  up  a*,  a 
iiitnre  time,  when  a  new  cause  of  disease  is  applied,  or  wheu  an 
tocumulatioo  of  oU  causes  seems  to  render  an  explotion  neces- 
sary. 

But  in  the  fourth  and  last  place,  disobedient  children,  if  they 
five  on  to  middle  age,  or  even  to  old  age,  are  more  burdened 
with  infirmities  than  children  who  are  obedient.  Thb  is  indeed 
little  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  statements  of  the  last  para- 
graph. These  infirmities,  as  they  are  called,  of  old  age,  are  al-' 
most  universally  the  punishment  of  former  errors,  either  of  sick- 
ness or  health.  They  are  precisely  that  germination  and  growth 
which  iWxn  the  seeds  sown,  either  ignorantly  or  voIuntarUy, 
•hould^  have  been  expected.  The  truth  is,  we  seldom  witness 
any  tbiiu;  which  is  worthy  of  being  dignified  with  the  honomble 
IMmp  01  cU'  «fe.    What  we  call  age  is  a  state  of  prematura 
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decrepitude— a  mass  of  punishmeDts*  justly  due  to  our  sins— 
which  being  attached  to  the  oldest  persons  we  have  among  ub, 
.is,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  regarded  as  old  age.  But  the  old 
age  of  obedient  children  is  a  greener,  more  juvenile  old  age;  and 
far  more  free  from  what  are  called  infirmities,  than  the  so  called 
old  age  of  those  who  never  learned  nor  practised  this  virtue.' 

Seldom,  however,  after  all,  is  the  disobedient  child  found  to 
attain  anything  which  approximates  to  old  age.  His  ungoverned 
temper,  and  its  terrible  consequences,  invite  or  aggravate  dis- 
eases of  various  kinds,  which  sweep  him  away  at  least  by  fiflvi 
usually  much  sooner.  Nothing  perhaps  which  could  be  named, 
except  intemperance  and  impurity,  has  a  more  direct  agency  in 
fulfilling  the  prediction  that  the  wicked  shall  not,  that  is,  mil 
not,  live  out  half  his  days,  than  disobedience.  Parents  and 
teachers,  hear  this,  and  consider ;  for  it  is  an  important,  nay,  a 
solemn  subject  Hear  it,  and  tremble,  for  it  is  for  your  uvea 
and  the  lives  of  the  children  God  has  ^ven  you    • 


NO  ROYAL  ROAD,  IN  DISCIPUNE. 

For  myself,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  in  discipline,  either  of  the  school  or  the  family.-  Much, 
I  know,  has. been  said  within  a  few  years  of  methods  of  ih« 
struction  and  discipline.  Some  are  for  using  the  rod,  but  using 
it  early.  Some  are  for  using  it  only  at  a  very  late  period.  Soma 
never  use  it.  Some  succeed  by  the  mere  force  of  moral  sucision ; 
some  by  means  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  mercenary ;  some  by 
the  excitements  of  emulation  and  ambition,  some  by  the  voice  of 
stem  authority,  and  some  by  two  or  three  or  four  of  these,  com« 
bined.  And  it  is  notorious  to  every  close  and  unprejudiced  ob- 
server that  children  are,  in  many  instances,  very  well  governed 
on  every  one  of  those  several  plans^^issimilar  as  they  may  be  to 
each  other.  Yet  the  advocates  of  nearly  all  of  these  plans  grave- 
ly tell  us,  in  turn,  that  theirs  is  the  only  true  method. 

How  happens  all  this?  Whence  is  it  that  success,  or  a  toler- 
able share  c  *  obtained  in  such  a  diversity  of  ways?  '  Caa 
they  be  a*)  /f  igfatr^U  better  than  every  other? 

The  secret  is  as  follows.  A  tolerable  degree  of  success  maj 
be  attained  hj.  various  means,  jKOvidcd  we  are  perseveringly.  ooo- 
sistent  in  their  use.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  of  more  im- 
portance in  governing,  than  consistency.  .  If  a  parent  or  a  tea- 
cher govern  himself,  and  panne  a  steady,  unifoim  •  oounei 
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may  be  attained,  as  I  have  just  said,  by  many  and  vari- 
ous  roads. — ^I  do  not  mean,  by  this,  that  there  is  no  difference 
at  alli  in  the  Tarious  courses  which,  as  individuals,  we  pursue ; 
bat  only  that  it  is  very  fiur  from  being  indispensable  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  success  that  we  all  travel  precisely  the  same  road. 

I  have  a  case  at  hand  which  will  illustrate  the  position  I  have 
taken.  Miss  P.,  a  worthy  ladv  of  about  30,  took  up  from  the 
streets  a  destitute  little  boy  about  six  years  of  age,  and  out  of 
mere  coropasaon,  kept  him  under  her  care  till  she  had  ck>thed 
him.  Then  she  tried  to  find  a  place  for  him ;  but  not  being 
piccessful,  and  unwilling  to  turn  him  again  into  the  streets,  she 
was  obliged  to  retain  him ; — however  contrary  it  was  to  her  orig* 
inal  intention. 

Bui  Egbert — for  that  was  the  lad's  name^had  been  too  k>ng 
neglected  and  uosovemed  to  be  rendered  manageable  by  the 
kdy  at  once.  When  I  say  he  had  been  neglected,  1  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  be  had  been  'permitted  to  run  in  the  woods, 
absolutely,  like  Peter  the  wild  boy.  He  had  been  in  several 
&milieS|  though  he  bad  not,  for  many  years,  been  under  the  vig- 
ilant eye  of  a  parent.  He  had  been  ordered  about,  and  some- 
times scolded  or  beaten ;  but  never  governed. 

Miss  P.  soon  found,  m  him,  a  habit  of  insubordination,  that 
was  not  only  insupportable  to  others,  but  which,  if  not  checked, 
would  prove  ruinous  to  himself.  The  care  of  a  child  bad  never 
before  devolved  upon  her ;  but  a  good  fund  of  common  sens&-« 
the  best  sort  of  sense— taught  her  that  he  must  be  made  to  obey. 
So  she  went  to  work,  in  her  own  way ;  giving  him  rules  when 
necessary ;  and  when  she  saw  they  were  disregarded,  annexing 
penalties  to  them. 

*  It  happened,  however,  that  she  was  surrounded,  both  in  the 
fiunily  and  in  the  neighborhood,  by  a  number  of  that  class  of 
people— subjects  of  sin^e  blessedness— whose  children  are  al- 
ways well  governed ;  and  who  have  ever  at  hand,  a  royal  road 
for  otheiB  to  tmvel  with  similar  success.  Egbert  must  not  be 
whipped,  it  was  so  barbarous !  Oh,  no  I  He  must  be  persua- 
dedr— flattered.— There  was  no  need— oh,  no  1-^f  ever  whip- 
ping rational  bemgs.-^It  was  so  degrading,  loo ;  and  had  such 
an  eflbct  on  the  ^lacter  1  It  was  hx  Mtter  to  let  a  child  go 
mpunisbed  and  obstinate,  than  to  inflict  corporal  punishmentp— 
ao  barbarous  a  measure— in  this  wondor  woriuag  day  of  knowl- 
edge and  improvement  ( 

AB  this  sounded  well  in  the  ears  of  Miss  P.,  and  for  some 
lime  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  yield  to  the  flood  of  new  light 
which  came  in  upon  her  from  all  quarters.  His  teacher  in  the 
day  acbool  where  be  attended,  was  one  of  the  new  li^ts  in  ed« 
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ocation.  But  there  tvu  one  thing  which  perplexed  Min  P., 
aud  8ta{»ered  her  &ith  not  a  little ;  which  wu  that  Egbert  wu 
nil  the  nliile  becomiDg  more  and  more  unmanageable,  the  oew 
light  doclrinet  to  the  contrary  ootwilhatandiag.  In  such  an  ex- 
tremity what  could  she  do? 

She  did  predaely  what  a  wise  woman  ought  to  have  dute. 
She  remembered  tlut  the  was  responsible  to  God  and  to  socio* 
ly,  in  no  sma}l  degree,  for  Egbert's  character.  This  chaiacler — 
which  was  now  saSering — she  knew  it  was  her  du^  to  attempt 
to  improve.  She  resolved  oa  making  the  attempt,  and  on  ma- 
king it  in  her  own  way. 

As  Egbert  had  been  aceoatomed  to  blows  and  threaU,  and 
nothing  else,  she  saw  that  nothing  but  threats  and  blows  had 
any  innoenoe  over  him,  to  render  liini  any  the  man  managea- 
ble. So  she  resumed  her  former  course  of  threatening  ooi^al 
punishment ;  and  at  length  of  onng  the  rod.  At  the  sanw  time, 
ot  nearly  at  the  Hune,  he  began  to  attend  a  school  where  corpo- 
ral punishment  was  occanonally  inflicted.  This  wasaboattware 
months  ago. 

.  The  ciunge  already  efiected  in  Egbert,  for  the  better,  is  ob- 
vious to  all  who  know  him.  Before,  he  was  not  only  pro&ne, 
disobedient  and  quarrelsome,  but  he  was  unwillii^  to  kam  well 
at  school,  or  to  obey  the  teacher.  Now,  he  is  the  contrary  of 
all  this ;  and  ii  makmg  very  great  progress  in  manners  and  tnor- 
als,  both  at  home  and  at  schcKil, 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  whipping  children  should  always,  or  usually,  or  even  often, 
be  resorted  to.  Far  from  it  All  I  wish  the  reader  to  infer  from 
this  story  is,  that  saccoss  with  one  person  will  sometimes  be  the 
result  of  measures  which  in  other  bands  will  fail.  In  short,  moat 
persons  will  succeed  best — other  thinvs  being  equal — on  a  sys- 
tem of  governnwRt,  however  good  or  L'od  in  the  abstract,  whtA 
is  best  adapted  to  tbeirown  state  of  mental  and  moral  progress; 
or  to  which  they  have  been  early  aocostomed.  Noonecao  war 
BO  well  at  first  in  Saul's  armor,  however  excellent  in  itself,  as  io 
bis  own  dress. 

If  these  things  are  so,  bow  utterly  futile  is  it  to  lay  down,  ill 
•this  respect,  particular  rules,  however  excellent,  f<nr  alt  otben  to 
follow  I  Ana  yet  this  is  perpetually  done.  Just  as  if  there  was 
«  K^  fosid  to  success,  in  discipline!  Just  as  if  we  should  try 
to  make  a  nngle  garment,  however  well  made,  and  excellent  ia 
itself,  fit,  in  a  pnper  manuer,  all  mankind  1 

Bnles,  OS  tM  result  of  individual  experience,  are  valuably  no 
doid>t.  Every  person  might  derive  great  aid,  in  earrjpiag  out 
bk  own  plan — pobaps  in  modifying  and  improving  n.- from 
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coosnltiiig  the  phoB  of  otben.  But  they  must  be  m^arded  as 
merely  the  plans  of  others,  and  not  as  universal  nifes — to  be 
adopted  by  wholesale. 

It  is  nndoobtedly  true  that  in  a  perfect  state  of  society,  all  of 
whose  memben  were  trained  on  principles  alike,  or  nearly  alike 
in  the  abstract,  the  case  would  be  altered.  Their  univenal  ex- 
perience would  lead  uniYersally  to  nmilar  results,  or  neariy  so ; 
and  general  rules  might  be  better  calculated  for  universal  appli* 
cation.  Perhaps,  too,  corporal  punishment  might  then  be  wholly 
dispensed  with.  But  as  the  world  now  is,  it  is  not  so.  Each 
.peraoo,  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least,  will  succeed  best  in  gov- 
erning, as  in  many  other  things,  by  pursuing  the  course  to  which 
education  and  the  circumstances  and  influences  with  which  he 
has  been  surrounded  have  best  adapted  him ;  at  least  until  fur- 
ther information  leads  him  to  diflferent  views,  and  consequently 
to  different  practice.^It  is  the  unquestionaUe  and  indispensa- 
Ue  duty  of  every  parent  and  teacher  to  examine  this  subject 

I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  smile,  however,  when  after  read- 
ing or  hearinff  of  a  teacher  or  parent  who  succeeds  perfectly  in 
managing  children  without  the  infliction  of  any  corporal  pun- 
idiment,  I  afterwards  kam  that  it  is  whipping  or 'feruling  only 
that  is  avoided ;  while  other  bodily  punishments  are  stilfocca- 
sionaDy  resorted  to,  and  in  some  instances,  very  frequently.  Nor 
is  it  much  leas  kugfaable  to  hear  a  parent  or  teacher  who  is  sur- 
founded  by  a  peculiar  train  of  circumstances  obviously  favorable 
to  his  governing  a  single  school  or  fiimily,  for  a  time,  with  any 
coqpoial  punishment,  presuming  to  set  forth  his  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  onivernJ  modeL  It  is  as  if  one  of  the  youngest 
monitors  in  a  large  and  well  governed  monitorial  school,  sur- 
loonded  by  all  the  influences  which  a  thorough  and  perhaps  a 
i^gid  discipfine  has  secured,  should  rise  up  and  say  he  had  found 
out,  in  the  management  of  his  litde  class,  the  true  method  or 
system  of  government.  Every  person  of  adult  mmd  would  see, 
at  oooe,  that  his  dan  could  not  be  thus  easily  and  mildly  man- 
ased,  were  it  not  for  the  salutary  influence  which  the  operation 
of  laws,  to  which  are  annexed,  perhaps,  severe  penalties,  has  se- 
cored  to  the  classes  around  him,  in  eveir  direction.- 

Just  so^  or  at  least  nearly  so,  is  it  iii  the  case  of  those  parents 
and  teadiers,  who,  situated  in  a  itate  ofiocUty  which  has  never 
jeit  to  any  great  exteiU,  been  eeeured  or  maintained  without  cor-^ 
poral  paashmenif  and  enjoying  its  benefits,  as  an  aid  in  the 
work  before  than,  yet  claim  the  merit  of  accomplishing  every 
thing  Ij  mere  dint  of  their  own  little  system.  Put  the  whole 
flsaa  or  aode^,as  it  now  ensts,-  at  onceon  theiri>lan ;  and  they 
would  aoco  dasoover  their  mislake. .  They  would  no  longectake 
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to  themselvef  the  importance  of  the  fly^  who  Taioir  imagined  U 
turned  the  wheel  upon  which  it  only  lested,  while  the  wtod  wms 
carried  round  by  other  and  different  forces* 

Once  morOi  I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood*  I  would  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  dissuade  parents  and  teachers  from 
making  every  possible  effort  to  secure  thorough  discipline  by  the 
mere  force  of  moral  suasion*  Nothing  is  to  my  mind  more  ob-> 
vious  than  that  many  of  them,  with  certain  materialsi  may  «o- 
complish  such  an  object.  I  am  even  willing  to  admit  that  socb 
results  may  be  produced  by  some  persons  with  aJmost  the  wont 
materials.  And  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  jvesent  state 
of  things — ^ignoranti  and  engrossed  by  their  occupations  as  man- 
kind more  generally  are— it  would  produce  infinite  mischief  to 
compel  them,  were  such  compulsion  in  our  powert  to  lay  ande, 
at  once  and  forever,  their  favorite  methods  of  managing  those 
who  are  dependent  on  them ;  and  to  adopt  ours,  even  Uiouj^tbe 
latter  were  as  perfect  as  the  laws  which  now  obtain  in  higher 
worlds*  It  would  be,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  to  put  Saul's 
royal  and  perfect  kind  of  armor  upon  David  and  every  body  else, 
and  expect  them  to  go  forth  in  it  to  certain  victory* 


GRE£NE  STREET  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE. 

[The  following  article  is  abridged  from  a  more  extended  arti- 
cle which  appeared  some  little  time  since  in  the  Fall  River  Pat- 
riot, said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Burton,  author 
of  the  District  School  as  it  was.  It  is  at  all  events  as  weD  writ- 
ten as  the  scenes  which  he  describes  are  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive* The  public,  however,  should  be  apprised  that  the  same 
scenes  have  been  acted  over  and  over  agam,  for  many  years,  in 
a  few  other  schools ;  especially  in  the  schod  of  Mr  A*  B*  Alcott, 
an  old  friend  of  ours,  in  this  city*  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr 
Fuller  is  a  copyist  of  Mr  A.,  for  on  this  point  we  are  entirely 
ignorant*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation,  to  originate,  entirely  for  themselves,  new  meth- 
ods of  instruction  bearing  the  most  exact  resemblance*  Such 
we  presume  to  have  be^n  the  case  in  the  present  instance*  It 
is,  however,  but  iustice  to  Mr  A*  to  say — and  we  do  it  the  more 
cheerfully  from  tne  fact  that  we  have  no  part  nor  syn^P^thy  with 
the  religious  views  which  he  appears  to  &vor— that  we  scarcely 
know  ot  a  recent  improvement  m  regard  to  methods  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  which  he  does  not  daim  to  have  originated 
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for  hnnseir,  and  adopted  in  his  school.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  author  of  the  *  Record  of  a  School/  and  the  editor  of  the 
'  Conversadoos  on  the  Gospels/  could  not  have  presented  these 
works  in  such  a  form  as  to  recommend  the  many  excellent 
methods  of  instruction  which  are  therein  developed. — ^Butnow 
tor  the  descripdon  of  Mr  Fdler's  school.] 

'  -  About  two  years  ago,  Mr  Hiram  Fuller,  a  well  informed  and 
enterprising  teacher,  came  from  Old  Plymouth  to  Providence, 
and  there  opened  a  private  schod.  His  views  of  education  seem- 
ed so  ratioiml,  and  his  success  vras  so  signal,  that  his  patrons  set 
>  about  providing  for  him  an  establishment  on  the  most  liberal 
«cale,  and  whidi  should  be  most  worthy  of  the  public  patronage. 
Thus  the  Greene  Street  Schod  was  established,  and  has  been 
in  successful  opemtion  for  more  than  a  year,  with  Mr  Fuller  at 
^  ha  head.  I  have  visited  this  seminary  twice,  and  felt  while  there 
what  is  not  always  felt  in  a  school,  viz.,  that  it  was*good  to  be 
there. 

But  let  me  describe  a  little.  In  the  first  place,  the  school 
bouse  is  charmingly  situated.  There  is  ample  space  all  round, 
ao  that  Heaven's  air  may  come  and  go  for  the  use  of  youthful 
lungs,  as  Heaven  intended.  Then  there  are  trees  and  shrubbery 
grown  and  growing  in  the  spadous  yard,  and  on  the  streets  near 
by,  so  that  summer  may  bring  the  alleviations  of  beauty  and  shade 
vrith  its  heat  and  languor. 

Next — ^the  edifice,  with  its  columned  front,  looks  temple  like, 
and  as  if  it  were  consecrated  to  some  lofty  purpose — as  it  indeed 
ii — ^the  education  of  the  immortal  mind — ^the  preparation  of  the 
'q>irit  to  serve  and  worship,  m  the  highest,  the  Father  of  spirits. 
'  But  let  us  enter.  First,  there  are  sizeable  ante-rooms,  for  the 
depo^te  of  outside  garments,  and  other  purposes.  Thence  we 
pass  into  a  Hall  of  Science^  spacious  and  elegant,  and  not  into 
a  diminutive  roomf  where  the  young  are  boxed  iip  tight  to  keep 
them  from  breathing,  and  growing,  and  being  happy,  as  is  too 
often  the  case. 

On  the  right  is  a  double  row  of  desks,  occupied  by  the  female 
pupls— each  having  a  comfcnrtable  chair  for  a  seat,  instead  of  a 
piece  of  plank,  with  half  a  back,  or  no  back  at  aU,  by  which  so 
many  spmes  have  been  seriously  injured.  On  the  left,  are  the 
same  accommodations  for  the  pupils  of  the  other  sex.  There  is 
ample  walking  space  between  the  two  divisions.  The  whole 
floor  is. neatly  carpeted,  so  that  the  young  need  not  feel  that  they 
are  going  to  a  place  of  uncomfortableness  and  indegance  in  leav* 
ing  their  happy  homes.  And  no  park>r,'with  the  most  ftiithful 
use  of  brooms  and  brushes,  could  be  kept  more  neatly  than  this 
loom  and  its  fnmitare. 
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At  the  end  of  this  ball,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  an  elevated 
platform,  and  thereon  an  elegant  desk.  This  is  the  Principal'* 
station.  Behind  him,  standing  against  the  wall,  is  a  fine  library 
.of  well  selected;  books,  consisting  especially  of  those  which  may 
appertain  to  the  improvement  oithe  school.  Who,  till  very  late* 
ly,  ever  thought  of  a  library  in  a  school  room,  and  how  few  are 
there  who  thmk  of  such  a  tiling  now? 

But  the  accommodation  of  scholars  and  teachers,  is  not  the 

'  only  provision  in  this  place  of  pleasantness.  In  one  corner  stands 

a  sofa  for  the  seating  of  visitors ;  and  many  from  that  position 

have  beheld  an  enjoyment  in  a  school  room,  such  as  made  them 

wish  themselves  back  in  youth  again— could  they  but  be  here. 

Behind  this  hall  are  recitation  rooms,  where  lessons  are  heard, 
and  conversational  lectuQBs  given,  without  disturbing  those  who 
are  at  their  studies.  This  story  of  the  building  b  occupied  by 
the  principal,  with  one  female  assistant,  and  the  older  scholars. 
In  the  basement  there  are  other  tooiim  occupied  by  little  chil« 
dren,  under  the  care  of  female  teachers.  Here,  too,  is  comfort 
and  contentedness. 

Having  spoken  of  the  external  accommodations,  I  would  now 
sketch  a  few  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  advantages.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  'the  whole  educational  routine,  and  speak  only 
as  far  as  I  know. 

My  first  visit  was  made  on  a  Monday  morning,  at  the  open<- 
ing  of  the  school.  The  Principal  commenced  the  exercises  of 
the  day  by  reading  from  one  of  the  Gospels,  a  chapter,  in  which 
love  towards,  and  sympathy  with  fellow  man,  were  beautifully 
and  toudiingly  set  forth. by  the  Saviour.  He  did  not  read  with 
cold  formality,  as  if  so  much  scripture  was  to  be  run  ofi*  the 
tongue  for  conscience^  or  custom's  sake,  but  he  did  it  with  the 
understanding  and  the  spirit.  The  hnguage  lived  upon  his  Upa 
in  those  tones  by  which  the  youthful  hearers  roust  have  cau^t 
all  that  it  should  convey.  Practical  and  highly  improving  com- 
ments were  also  made,  as  the  verses  were  read. .  Nothing  sec-* 
tarian,  however,  entered  into  the  remarks,  for  no  sect  or  party  is 
known  within  those  walb. 

After  the  chapter,  a  charming  little  poem  was  read.  It  was 
from  one  of  the  j^reat  English  poets,  and  corresponded  with  the 
Scripture  in  its  topics — love  and  sympathy.  I  was  particulariy 
struck  and  pleased  with  this  appending  of  the  breatning  of  ge- 
nius to  the  words  of  divine  inspiration,  in  the  morning  exerdae. 
It  was  hallowing  the  beautiful  and  pure  in  our  literature  by  as- 
soda^ns  with  the  high  and  the  holy  of  the  Books  of  Books.  It 
was  a  sanctiiying  of  the  secular  muse  for  Christian  and  immortal 
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Qses.^  These  leadbgs  .were  followed  by  a  prayer  to  the—'  Fa- 
Iher  in  Heaven/ . 

Sachwere  the  introductcryexerciBes  of  the  day,  and  this  week. 
These  youthful  i^irits  were  still,  and  took  heed*  Why  should 
Dot  thece  Iambi  of  the  {jrcat  Shepherd  be  won  into  the  folds  of 
wtoe,  hj  such  persuacive  callings  and  gentle  tendance?  And 
here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
school,  is  the:  unremitted  endeavor  of  the  teachers  for  the  moral 
improvementof  the  pupils.  '        * 

With  the  intellectual  instructions,  there  is  an  mterminglingof 
moral  cddress  on  every  convenient  opportunity.  The  pupils 
stre  mode  to  realize  the  dignity  of  their  natures.  Again,  it  is 
ozade  a  point  of  spedal.  endeavor  to  develop  a  taste  for  the 
bc&utiful  in  every  thing;  the  beautiful  jn  nature,  in  art,  in  liter* 
atnre.  To  these  pupils  the  Material  Universe  is  shown  as  crowd* 
ed  Tvith  coundess  fonns  and  hues  to  delight  the  eye;  and  still 
£irtber,  they  are  taught  how  the  beautiful  is  beautified  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Genius. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  other  topics  of  remark..  The  principal 
Fcirole  Assistant  is  already  known  to  many  as  possessing  distin* 
g::::^ed  learning,  and  a  most  cultivated  taste.  She  hears  the 
recitations  in  history  and  in  Latin.  If  I  may  judge  from  con* 
vessations  with  the  pupils,  and  from  some  of  the  school  journals, 
this  lady  has  a  rare  gift  for  teaching,  and  exercises  a  remarkable 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  scholars.  She  does  not  hear  the 
lesrons  in  history  parroted  oflf  to  her  ears,  while  no  thought  or 
feeling  is  exercised  by  the  reciter,  except  the  thought  to  recite 
as  wdl  as  may  he^  and  the  feeling  that  it  is  no  very  pleasant 
business— -her  own  lips  beint;  unopened  except  to  ask  the  tx^ 
fccttd  questions,  and  help* ak>ng  the  dry  routine—- not  so'does 
she  teach,  history. 

Every  recitation  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  mteresting 
convercation  on  the  several  topics  of  the  lesson.  From  the  abun* 
dant  resources  of  a  great  memory,  anecdotes,  poetry,  the  thmgs 
of  art  and  science,  are  brought  forth  to  illustrate  this  department 
of  study,  and  make  it  uncommonly  interesting  to  the  learner. 
The  redtations  in  Latin  are  made  pleasant  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  thousand  things  of  Roman  history,  of  classic  fable,  together 
wi  h  poetic  quotations  and  illusions  generallv  are  introduced  to 
cover  the  dryness  of  mere  recitations  with  beauty,  and  fill  the 
bomr  with  pleasure.    I  gather  this  from  the  school  journals; 

But  what  are  these?  I  will  explain — ^the  Scholars  are  required 
%i^  keep  a  journal  of  the  piooeedmgs  of  the  school.  In  the  same 
th^  record  their  thought  and  feelmgs  on  any  subject  connected 
wiOk  their  edocatioD— or  which  may  be  wiUiin  tne  oompass  of 
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passiog  ex|)erience.' Should  a  stranger  visit  the  school  and  make 
an  address,  the  fact  is  mentioned,  and  the  remarks  are  recorded ; 
the  conversations  connected  with  the  recitations  are  here  put 
down,  and  every  thing  else  worthy  of  remark. 

.  This  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  compoation,  that  terror 
to  most  scholars,  is  here  taught.  The  pupils  write  about  what 
they  see,  hear,  and  happen  to  be  thinking  of;  and  it  is  appa* 
rently  as  easy  as  it  is  to  talk  the  same  to  a  companion  at  the 
side,  or  a  friend  at  home. 


PARENTAL  EDUCATION, 
OB,  GOING  TO  BED  WITHOUT  SUPPBB. 

Richard  and  I  always  like  to  go  to  bed  without  supper, said 
Charles,  one  day  to  his  playmates.    What,  said  they,  do  you 

Eto  bed,  then,  without  supper  7  Sometimes  we  do,  when  we 
^  done  wrong,  was  the  reply.  But  I  should  not  like  that  very 
well,  said  one;  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should.  Oh, said 
Charles,  we  have  something  better,  when  wef  don't  have  any 
supper.  Last  night  father  made  us  go  to  bed  without  any  sup- 
per, and  mother  gave  each  of  us  a  good  piece  of  squash  pie,  a 
cake,  and  some  toasted  bread  ;  and  I  liked  them  a  great  deal  bet^ 
ter  than  the  supper,  and  so  did  Richard. 

Now  we  have  known  many  children  sent  to  bed  supperlecs  in 
this  manner.  They  are  ordered  away  from  the  table,  perhaps, 
lor  some  misdemeanor  or  other,  and  told  by  the  father  or  the 
mother  that  they  must,  for  that  night,  go  without  their  supper. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  father  who  issues  the  command ;  though  the 
mother,  at  the  time,  approves,  and  thinks  all  is  right.  But  pres- 
ently after  the  table  is  cleared  away,  Charles  complains  of  his 
hard  fate  to  his  mother,  or  to  a  favorite  domestic,  whose  heart 
immediately  relents,  and  so  instead  of  giving  him  a  set  meal,—* 
for  supper  he  must  not  touch — she  gives  him  sundry  nice  tbins8» 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  and  more  than  satisfy 
the  necessities  of  a  luU  grown  man,  and  he  goes  to  bed. 

This  is  not  mere  supposition  or  fiction ;  it  is  sober  truth.  We 
have  often  seen  and  known  such  a  farce  acted  over.  Tn  addition 
to  all  this  we  have  known  the  same  children  rewarded  the  next 
morning,  for  their  wonderful  self-denial — poorperishing  things — 
with  an  amount  of  hearty  food,  twice  as  large  as  nature  requires. 
Mother  means  to  help  you  pretty  largely ;  the  indulgent  parent 
WouU  perhaps  say.  zou  certaimy  need  a  hearty  br^fiistafier 
goingf  to  bed  rapperh 
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* .  *  Stium  pQDisbin^t  thip,  for  aome  tiiQing  misdeineaqor  to  ibr- 
VfA  a  cjuld  to  eat  sapper,  and  then  afteri  all^  fit^  hiiQ  out  wit^  both 
an  extra  sopper  and.  brealifast!  And  yet  we  cwi  assure  tb^  rea- 
der—we  rqieat  it— fliach  things  ere  oAeo  dop^ ;  ai;id  aviph. ;  pun- 
ishments  often  indicted  1 . 

.  JBbould  it  be  longer  a  matter  of  wonder  tbat  .^ildren,  at  the 
present  day  are  ongoTemedy  apd  young  naen  and  women  insub-  * 
ordinate?  Can  it  l^  wondered  at  that  parents  have  trouble  witl^ 
tbdr  children?  Is  it  sorpnnng  that  the  latter  are  gross,  earthly 
and  sensual?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  worlid  is  full  of  depravity, 
in  its  various  forms?  Is  it  strange  that  the  old,  who  are,  after 
ally  undergoing  changes  still  greater  in  themselves,  should  see,  or 
bicj  they  see  the  wmd  retrograding,  and  be  anxious  to  congeal 
ity  in  order  to  save  it  from  further  declension? 

We  have  qwken,  more  than  once,  of  the  importance  of  con- 
nstenqr  in  parental  government ;  and  of  the  dangen  of  incon- 
Astency.  If  there  is  any  one  parental  error,  which  more  than  al| 
dtl^era  nnna  the  young,  it  ia  the  latter.  We  pursi^e  one  pian  or 
course  of  conduct  tP  day,  and  aiiQther  to  oaorrow;  we  punish 
for  a  certain  thing  to  day,  i^d  pau  over  it  to  morrow ;  we  siib? 
jectchildren  to  privations  at  pne  time ;  at  another,  we.  injure  then) 
by.ouroverkindnessi.   . 

Tall^  as  much,  aa  we  will  about  education,  in.  all  its  varied  or 
popular  fonns— infimt  schools,  common  schools,  «yt>bath  schools, 
Bid)  schools,  colleges,  &c.,«*and  say,  if  we  will,  that  it  in  of  all 
wjects,  next  to  tbt  of  personal  piety,  the  most  important ;  talk 
as  vre  may  of  model  schools,  teachers'  sen^inarii  s,  district  libra- 
ries, education  conventions,  state  superintendents,  and  all  the 
inachineiy  of  elementary  and  higher  instruction ;  and  after  all, 
what  does  it  amount  to  while  our  family  schools— rthe.  fint  and 
most  important  of  idlr-remaio  as.  they  are,  and  those  who  cpn- 
duct  them,  remain,  as  stujAd  a^  if  they  ^ere.  trebed  in  Souther 
An.  Patents  must,  awake,  not  oply  to  the  importance  of  school 
inttnoctipo,  but  of  ftimily  educatiQUr-Aa  a  matter  of  christian 
d^f-^.aD  else.b  premature  and  comparatiT^y  worthless*  We 
hope  tlie  time  is  not  fiv  distantt  when,  u^teed  of  ma)ung  money 
or  even  buriness  the  fot  thought  in  t^e  oyofnipg,  the  hut  in  the 
evening  and  thatof.evenr  hour  between,  there  will  be  a  higher 
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Tbi  Axxaioui  School  Libiait. 

Tbb  following  ii  abridged  firom  a  more  exieiided  article  which  latelj 
appeared  io  the  New  York  Obeenrer.  It  ia  io  the  fdrrii  of  a  eircalar  by  the 
£kecutitre'of  the  Society,  under  whose  sanction  'the  Library  Is  selected. 
We  have  ^tveii  k  brief  accoii'iit  of  the  Society  itself,  on  a  former  dcea* 
tion.  At  present  It  Is  btily  necessary  io  add  that  the  selection  by  the 
Committee  b  approved  by  the  Society  in  general^  and  by  several  other 
warm  friends  of  educatldh  and  iniproTenient ;  that  we  see  nothing  ob» 
jectionable  In  tlie  works  which  are  named ;  though  for  ourselves,  we 
Should  have  made  a  selection  somewhat  difierent.  But  any  thing  whieh 
11  tokrable,  we  would  say,  In  preference  to  the  ^ood  of  trasli  which  la 
Inundating  and  desolating  our  country. 

<  tii6  Society  for  th^  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  present  to  the 
codnt^  the  cbnimen'cement  of  their  Library  for  Schoolsi  designed  to 
embracoi  when  comptetedy  a  few  hundred  volumeS|.writtea  and  com- 
piled with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  youth  of  our  country. 
If  will  include  in  the  range  of  Its  subjects,  works  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  riiost  interesting  and  useAil  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  including  history,  voyages  and  travels,  biography,  natural  hie- . 
toiy,  Che  physical.  Intellectual,  moral  and  political  sciences,  agricoltdre, 
manufactures,  arts;  commerce,  the  belles  lettres,  and  the  luslofy  and . 
philosophy  of  education. 

The  incresfsing  Interest  fn  the  subject  of  school  libraries  In  sereral  of. 
the  States,  and  the  repeated  calls  upon  the  Committee  for  their  Lihraiy, 
have  induced  them  to  issiie  the  present  selection  from  ezlstlog  publlca- , 
tions  to  meet  the  Immediate  wants  of  our  schools,  while  they  go  on,  as 
fkst  as  possible,  to  complete  the  plan  announced  in  their  published  proo- 
peetus.  They  will  reganl,  in  the  execution  of  it,  the  diflferentages,taslee 
eareu'mstances,  and  capadtieii  of  readers. 

The  Committee  preeent  the  following  fifty  volumes,  chiefly  etandard 
works  of  permsinent  interest  and  value,  which  have  already  received  ^ 
eztennvely,  the  publio  approbation  in  this  country  and  in  Euro|ie,  aa 
tlie  cominencement'of  the  series,  to  be  extended  firom  time  to  time,  until 
It  shall  comprise  a  well-selected  and  eompreheoslve  Libraiy  of  Useful 
Kjiowledge,  worthy  of  a  place  In  eveiy  school  room  of  our  country. 

It  will  be  Uie  greatMl  care  of' the  Comoiittee,  that  t^^ 
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¥ided  and  charaetwited  bj  a  apirit  of  Chriidaii  moraliqr  eakulatad  to 
mfioe  and  olovaia  ibo  moral  charactor  of  oor  natioo. 

jaMfOfy.-i»ATltwofAiici«BlaiidMod«niE0pC.  B j  Ro7.  IL  Rna- 
•dl,  LL.  D. 

'    FdaniDo,  or  Ibo  H0I7  Land.   Fram  tbo  oariiaat  poriod  to  tbo  praant 
tfna.    B7  Ror.  IL  Ruafelly  LL.  D. 

Hiatoiy  of  CUraliy  and  tbo  Cnuadoa.    By  0.  P.  R.  JaoMa.    £tt 
fraviiifk 

The  Hntoiy  of  Arabia,  Ancioot  and  Modora.  By  Aodraw  Criobtoo. 
t  Toll.    EograTiosa,  Ito.. 

Tbo  Cbinoio.  A  goooral  doieription  of  tbo  Empire  of  Cbioa  aod  ila 
lahabitaota.    By  Joho  Fraoeia  Davia,  F.  R.  S.    Witb  EngreviDgi. 

American  Uiitoiy.  By  tbo  Antbor  of  *  Amorioaa  Popular  Lamonfc** 
With  EograTiaga.    5  Tola. 

American  RoToIaiion.    Bf  B.  B.  Tbatcbor^  Eaq« 

Hiiiof7  of  Now  Toik.    By  William  Donlap; 

Hiatoiy  of  Vii^nia.    By  Undo  Pbilip. 

VtyogtM  tmd  IVaotfft,— An  Hiatorieal  Aecount  of  tbo  CirtomnaT^a* 
lioQ  of  the  Globe.    EngraTfaufB. 

Namtiiro  of  DisooTOfy  and  Adventore  in  Africa.  From  tbo  oarUeat 
agea  to  tbo  praaeot  time.  ^  By  Trotkmor  Jameaon,  Jamea  Wilaoo,  and 
Hagb  Homy,  Eaqn. 

liTcaandVoyageaofEariyNaTigalon.    Portralta.  ._ 

BMff^J^w— A  lifii  of  Waihiogtoo.  By  J.  K.  Panlding,  Eaq.  In  t 
Tola.    Wtib  Eagra?iagB. 

Tbo  Sfo  of  Napdoon  Bonapaito.  By  J.  O.  Loefcbart»  Eeq.  In  t 
Yola.    With  Portraita. 

Tbo  fife  and  aeiiona  of  Alexander  die  Oraat  ^y  tbe  Rot.  J.  Wil> 
laoH.   Wkbnlfapw 

IfoflMiroftbelilbofPMertbeGraaL    By  Jobn  Banow»  Eiq.  .Per- 


The  Bib  of  Ofifor  CromwelL   By  tbo  Ror.  H.  RumoII*  LL.  D.    t 

Pobmlt. 
liwm  of  Cdebrated  TraTollon.    By  Jamea  Angoatoa  St.  Jobn.    S 


IfoBMdn  of  Celebrated  Female  8o?ereigna.   By  Mn  Jarooion.    t 


JMnrd  JKifory^— A  PopnUr  Gnido  to  tbo  Obaenration  of  Natore: 
ot^Hlmaof  Indneement  to  tbo  Study  of  Natnrd  ProdaetioDa  and  Ajk 
peanneetyin  tbdr  Cooneetiona  and  Rifltttftnri    By  Robert  Mudiot  En* 


Tbo  Siriaa  Faadly  Robineon:  or,  Adfontoroi  of  a  Father  and  Moth- 
er aadftor  Sena  eon  DcaeitUaiid.    tToli.    With Engravfa^pk 
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Tbe  Amerioaik  Forest:  or,  Vnclo  Philip*!  Conranatioas  inik  tbo 
Childreo  about  the  Trees  of  America..  With  nameroiis  Eograrioga. 
The  Natural  History  of  Inseots.    In  S  vols.    With  EograTings. 
Natural  History:  or.  Tools  and  Trades  among  Inferior  Anlmak.   B/ 
Uncle  Philip. 

Fkytieal  ^eteMe.— The  Principles  of  Physiology,  applied  to  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Health,  and  to  the  Iroproveroeot  of  Physical  and  Mental  Ed- 
ncation.    By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D. 

Letteri  of  Euler  on  Different  Subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Ad- 
dressed to  a  German  Princess.  Translated  by  Hunter.  With  Notes, 
and  a  life  of  Euler,  by  Sir  Datid  Brewster ;  and  Additional  Notes,  by 
John  Griscom,  LI*  D.  With  a  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terow,  and  En* 
gravings. 

M^leehsdi  Snmee.— Inquiries  concerning  the  Intelleetiial  Powers, 
and  the  Investigation  of  Truth.  By  John  Abererombie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
With  Questions. 

BiUti  LsMrsi.— Lectures  on  General  Literature,  Poetry.  By  Jamee 
Montgomery. 

•MMceasneoi»^->-Ibdran  TralU;  beffig  Sketches  of  the  Mannerly  Cos^ 
toms  and  Character  of  the  North  American  Natives.  By  B.  B.  lliatch^ 
or,  Esq.    Srols.    With  Engravings. 

Perils  of  the  Sea;  being  Abthentfc  Narrakites  of  RedtarkiUe  and  AP- 
fectintfDfihiteUf\Bpon  the  Deep:'  With  Engravings: 

The  Pbdr  'Rich  Hab  tod  thd  RIdh  Pootr  Man.    By  MiM  C.  M.  Sedf^ 
wick. 
The  Orhliin^tli  Discovered. 'By  Mary  Hughs. 
The  Son  of  a  Genius.    Bj  Mrs  Bofland. 
The  Wh&U  fishery  and  the  Polar  Seas.    By  Uncle  Philip. 
The  Committee  also  aitcnovtledge  the  important  co-operatioii  and  aid 
th^  have  received  from  Messrs  Harper  &  Brothers  in  bringing  out  thn 
eariy  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  tbeir  Library.    Arrangements  baTe  been ' 
made  with  these  gentlemen  to  supply,  at  short  notice,  any  number  of  the' 
entire  seriei,  with  a  suitable  case,  for  ftscniy  doO/on^  or  any  selection  of  * 
the  volumes  at  a  proportionate  price. 

Boards  of  Education,  local  sodeties;  or' benevolent  individuals,  wieb- 
ing  a  nomber  of  setts,  may  obtain  them,  at  a  small  discount. 

The  Committee  haye  already  received  a  number  of  roannseripls  and 
woriM  recommended  for  future  volumes  of  the  Library,  and  will  be  hap- 
py to'  reedte  orders  !fh>ib  authors  or  atiy  firiends  of  this  object  Infiir* 
mtttbn,  r^poru  atid  docuniiiBnts  relative  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  ed- 
ucation, and  th^  generil  difibsio)i  of  knowledge,  in  any  section  of  iSbk  * 
nniod,  may  be  addressed  to  tho  general  agent,  and  will  bethankfoDy 

leeeiteA.   Coiifimnnfaations  of  a  literary  nature  may  b»  ridresaed  to  th>" 
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SflcwUiy,  tad  ovdeti  fbr  dM  Librafy  to  the  geotral  agent  of  tbo  loeiety 
ariatbo  pabUthan* 

WoacatTBB  Comnnr  Mawal  Laboe  Hiob  Schoou 

Id  irrammmg  tlio  laai  aoooal  catalogue  of  tbit  bfaot  but  InterestiDg 
jnnjtmion,  we  fiad  tbe  aamee  of  aboot  160  etudenti.  It  gives  ut  great 
pleasare  to  ftidicboolaof  tbiaelaaaeo  well  attended,  especially  wbea 
die  labor  is  nBade— cs  it  is  in  tbia  ease — to  aid  principally  in  tlie  pro- 
aiolioo  of  healtb,  and  ia  of  a  proper  kind*  Tbe  students,  liere,  labor 
prindpslly»  if  not  entirely  on  tbe  hm,  at  eight  cents  an  hour,  if  they 
perlbm  the  work  of  a  man,  and  leas  ia  proportion,  as  their  labor  di- 
■wnishea.  This  is  aa  it  should  be*  Weare  pained  — we  are  more  than 
pained,  we  are  disgnsted — at  the  idea  of  liaving  pupils  ruin  their  liealtb 
im  obtain  a  cisqi  ethuMnm,  Some  mechanical  employment,  howcTer, 
niglit,  we  should  think,  be  added  to  agricultare»  which  of  eoorae  eaaaol 
te  fiiQowad  much  in  the  winter.  ■ 

Books  roa  TnAoaaiai 

At  a  teeent  meeting  ef  the  Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Im- 
yuvemeat  of  Common  Schools,  the  following  rasolution  among  scTeral 
allien,  was  adopted. 

Astabed^  That  tina  Association  recommend  to  the  scTeral  towns  b  tbia 
county  tbe  puichaae  of  a  few  books,  on  the  subject  of  Education,  to  J)0 
loaned,  aneeesrively,  to  tbe  teaehera  of  common  schools  in  said  towns. 

We  rgoioe  in  soeh  measures ;  beliering  they  will  not  only  be  prodoo- 
liva  ef  great  immediata  good,  but  lead  to  the  formation  of 


Another  interesting  and  important  measure  of  tbe  association  was  the 
appointment  of  Lecturers  on  the  sulgect  of  Education  throughout  the 
ooon^.  From  two  to  Ibur-towns  were  assigned  to  earh  lecturer. .  Tbe 
gendcaaen  who  wars  appointed  to  thb  office  were,  roost  of  them,  such 
aawSl  do  honor  to  the  causes— We  hope  as  much  pains  will  always  be 
taken  ia  the  aelecdon  of  lectnren  on  this  subject,  as  has  been  on  thia 
acessioa;  Ibr  it  is  a  matter  of  liigh  importance. 

Sevaial  lectnrss  were  defiTored,  and  sereral  diseussiona  held.  The 
condnned  two  days. 


-   Edvoatioii  CoaraaTioa  at  DanHAX. 

A  ooaTentioQ  of  tbe  firiends  of  Education  in  Norfolk  County,  and  the 
annnal  meeting  of  tbe  Notfolk  County  Association  for  tbe  ImproTcment 
of  GoauBoa  Hchoola  ware  lata^  held  at  Dedham,  on  the  saaie  day,  and 
Ae  aaardssa  wars  important.  A  Lecturer  on  Common  Schools  was  ap- 
ftr  aaeh  town  ia  dM  eonn^ ;  and  the  followiog^  amoog  other 
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rMolutioiif ,  wii  pMsed.  TIm  reader  will  pereeWe  tb«  reeemblaoee  which 
the  ktUir  bean  to  the  reeolution  oo  the  tame  eutjed  adopted  in  Wor- 
ceeter. 

Be$6lm>i9  That  thit  aasodation  reoomoieod  to  the  leTeral  lowna  io  the 
eount/i  to  authorize  their  respectire  eehool  oommittees  to  purehaae  a  lew 
■tant^ard  worl^t  oo  the  tabject  of  Edocatioo,  and  to  loan  the  eame,  in 
rotation,  to  the  teaehen  of  the  common  lehoolt  in  aaid  towns. 

We  ooght  perhaps  to  add»  that  these  meetings^  and  most  of  those  of  a 
dmilar  kind  which  are  held  in  Massachirsettt  are  attended  and  addressed 
1^  the  Hon.  Mr  Mann,  Seeretaiy  of  the  Board  of 


CouvTT  ComniiTioirs  on  Comxojt  Schools  iir  ComricTicirT. 

It  fires  as  great  pleasnre  to  learn  that  Heniy  Barnard,  Esq.,  the  8so- 
retarj  of  the  Conneoticnt  Board  of  Edocatioo,  is  porsnbg  a  conrse,  not 
unlike  that  which  b  purraed  by  Mr  Mann  in  Massachusetts.  He  goes 
from  ooonijr  to  county,  collecting  the  friends  of  education,  and  endear* 
oring  with  all  his  might  to  excite  a  deep  interest  on  the  subject  of  Com* 
moo  Schools.  Two  meetings  have  been  already  held,  one  at  Brooklyn, 
and  the  other  in  Litchfield.  Another  is  to  be  held  at  Hartford  during  the 
present  month.  Of  the  results  of  the  meeting  at  Litchfield  we  have  noc 
been  apprised ;  but  that  at  Brooklyn  was  well  attended.  Mr  BamardV 
Address,  on  these  occasions,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  thrilling  intersst,  and 
gloat  importance. 

QsoaoiA  Femalx  CoLutaa. 

The  Georgia  papen  announce  that  this  institution  will  be  opened 
January  1, 18S9,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  George  Pieice,  assisted 
by  nn  able  and  efikient  faculty.  The  institution  is  established  near  tht 
dty  of  Macon.  The  building  is  airy  and  spacious,  containing  seTeoty- 
two  rooms,  sufficient  for  aecommodadng  SOO  boaiderk  It  is  prelerred 
that  the  pupHs  shouM  board  hi  the  college  building.  In  which  the  presi- 
dent will  also  reside ;  but  parents  who  are  unwilling  to  haTO  it  so,  maj 
board  their  daughters  in  the  dty.  The  friemls  of  the  institatioo  bav« 
expended  more  than  9M),000,  without  expecting  any  other  return  ihaa 
any  other  dtizens  may  recdve.  The  charge  to  the  pupils  will  be  f  160 
per  annum,  for  room  rynt  and  board,  and  9100  ibr  tnitiou — (he  foomn 
10  be  furnished  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

We  are  thus  particular  hi  describing  this  institution,  because  it  is  rath^  . 
or  novel  in  its  character,  esjiecially  for  the  section  of  country  where  ii  is 
to  be  established.    We  will  also  briefly  mentioa  the.couise  of  edocatioa . 
as  described  in  the  prospectus. 

*  In  the  College  will  be  taught  not  oo^  the  whde  coorN  ef  En^iifa  ^ 


fiC4'  -     Bofian- Schoob. 

Leilcrr  and  Sc;cac6,  bot  abb  Vocal  and  ihstrmnental  IUlUsIc,  Dmwln^;, 
•x&d  Pdstin^,  together  with  the  IaS.  Greek, French,  Spranish,  aod  Ital- 
ian Langaa^ea ;  and  last,  though  b-  .  least,  there  will  be  in  operation  a' 
aystem  t>f  Domesiio  Eeooomy,  by  which  the  young^  ladies,  under  the  di- 
nedoQ  of  ezpsneneed  teachers^  will  be  enabled,  and  required  to  pt^ 
pare,  and  keep  in  good  order,  all  their  own  clothing,  thereby  avoiding 
n&Sinei'a  bills  while  at  school;  and  at  the  same  time  preparing  them, 
■dtes  creditably  to  do  this  woit  for  tfaettselresand  families,  in  fiitdjfe 
life.  The  great  objcct'of  the  Trustees  ^lill  be,  to  make  the  c6nt8e  of 
studies  practical  and  moral,  as  weQ  as  literaty,  thereby  rendering  the  - 
popOs  that  may  pass  through  this  InstimtioB,  the  comfort  and  pride  of 
all  aasddated  with  them  in  after  years.' 

•    •  •       •  •  ' 

The  City  Council  of  Bbstoii  bave  published  a  Beport  on  the  Publio 
Schools  in  this  city;  exhibiting  the  number  of  fV^ee  schools^  the  classiifi- 
cation,  the  studies'  punned  by  each  class,  tl^e  number  of  scholars  in  each' 
•ehool,  the  average  attendance,  &c.    The  ibllowing  .are  some  of  the 

Whole  number  of  Primary  Schools  dS. 
'      Number  of  girls  in  do.  S440 

dOb        boys  in  do.  '       '  12607 

East  Boston  and  Western  ATonue  159      ^"^^     - 


^'  i 


%  t 


MTholenamberofGnuaniarand  Wf»4   •  -  ^ 
'  ting  Schools  ISi' 

Number  of  giris  in  ^        .do»  .     86S8 

do.;of  boys  .      dow  ^  S434 


iS06 
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do.  in  English  High  School  93 

dobin  Latin  School <«  t..,      88 

•      • 5143' 


Whole  No.  educated  iacpoblice)cpense>'         '   <  10,848  <  >, 
'    •BjcpbndeofthePttbiio'Sohoolsyinehkding!  -.  ..'/<'. 

•ratiatei-asbytbelast'reporr^theexi-i    ' 
pendltares'ofthe^iy,    •       ■^  #88,860 

'     Equal  to  C3,C3'eadi€hikL' 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  influences  of  the  iBoston  Piitnary  School  ^'' 
System,  famous  as  it  is,  aft^r  all,  reach  only  about  one  in  fifteen  or  Bi)t^ 
aacai  of  the  whole  population  of  the  ciQr>  and  the  whole  numbet'  of  eV-  ' 
«iy  age,  at  the  piiUio  schools  only  about  one*  in  eight  1  And  the'e^r-"' 
peote—eight  dollars  and  three  cents  only  to  a^Nipil^  what  is  this  0.;' 
compile  for  one  mioment,  with  the  expenditures  of  parents  for  the  school 
of  their  chOdrao  in  some  of  the  pii?ate  or  select  aehoolsl    It 
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if,  howerer,  doing  a  little;  and  we  rejoice  at  It.  What  we  wan(  if,  that 
Boston  ghould  do  loinething  In  this  matter,  worthy  of  herself  aa  the 
Athens  of  United  States,  and  the  light  of  the  western  workL 

SoHooL  LxcTuass. 

A  weekly  conne  of  lectures,  for  the  benefit,  chiefly,  of  elementary  fe- 
male teachers,  has  jnst  been  commenced  in  this  city;  to  contioue,  as  we 
nndecBtand,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks— -  perhaps  longer.  The  introdoo- 
toiy  lecture  was  given  on  the  17th  inst.,  by  Rev.  Hubbaid  Winslow,  on 
*The  views  and  inotlyes  with  which  a  teacher  should  enter  on  his  work.' 
the  namds  of  other  lecturers  already  engaged,  we  find  those  of 
r.  Jacob  Abbott,  Dr  S.  G.  Howe,  Dr  M.  L.  Perry,  Dr  J.  D.  Fisher, 
G.  B.  Emerson,  ]V^m.  Russell,  Horace  Mann,  J.  Harrington,  Jr.,  Wm* 
J.  Adams,  Cornelius  Walker  and  G.  F.  Thayer. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  this  course  of  lectures  has  been  instituted; 
and  that  so  many  of  the  lecturers  are  men  who  are  practically  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  school  room.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  the. 
instruction  of  the  elghtythree  female  teachers  of  primary  schools  in  Bos- 
ton, by  means  of  such  lectures  as  many  which  are  given  for  the  profess- 
^  olgect  of  enlightening  the  teachers  of  .primary  and  common  schools ; 
such,  for  example',  as  a  part  of  those  which  have  been  given  from  year 
to  year,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  published  in 
their  volumes.  Nor  would  the  friends  of  education  in  general,  such  ss 
might  be  disposed  to  attend,  be  much  better  edified.  A  lecture  may*  be 
written  by  a  learned  man,  and  eloquently  delivered,  and  yet  nei- 
ther enlighten  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  nor  warm  nor  encourage  their 
hearts. , 

What  is  much  more  needed  still,  in  Boston,  is  a  coune  of  lectures  to 
the  parents  and  masters  of  the  children  who  are  sent  to  the  teachers 
aforesaid.  The  teachers  themselves  are  already  quite  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  under  the  elrcumataoces;  —  nay  they  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
much  in  advance  of  those  who  send  to  them  their  children.  They  earn 
twice  their  money,  and  deserve  twice  the  sympathy  and  respect  and  en- 
«  eouragement  which  they  receive  Arom  a  bustling,  selfish,  money-braking, 
or  poverty-stricken  oommunity.  But  parents  are  so  grossly  ignorant,  on 
this  whole  subject,  that  we  have  little  hope  of  efl&cting  much  good  to 
primary  and  common  education  till  they  can  be  enlightened.  •  Here  it 
is,  precisely,  that  the  work  of  reform  should  commence. 

But  therC'  is  sdll  one  more  class  of  citizens  who  need  instructioa  on 

'  this  subject,  either  by  lectures  or  otherwise.    We  allude  to  the  Primary 

School  Committee.    Here  are  nearly  i^  hundred  influential  men  —some 

of  them,  it  Is  true^  exceedingly  philanthropic,  and  a  few  of  them  well  - 

'informed— most  of  whom,  however,  need  instruction  on  the  whole  sob-* 
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|0et  itt  Sriiieh  i^f  M  «DSiaged,  Imt  for  which  ttiiir  irmiiiiiif  md  hU^ 
■iK^fai«lmipbof^.|ir9|iairtdtfaeiii.*  .  .    .i   • 
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Loin>oM. 

It  bnid  that  tb«i««i«fail»odoofiio  lets  ihaa  iManoeUtionf,  (with 
tSfiOO  BMiobeis^)  faaoi^^fnr  ih»  lold.purpof^  of  promoting  tbo.infor- 
#gti  of  loumiog  and  toience^  and  for  diffusing  vseAil  Imowledgo.  Among 
thamars  tho  Zoologioal  Society,  il»446  meml^erji;  H^rticQ!tinral»  IJ^t^ 
Bejal  Sode^ofArts,  1,000;  Roja|.  (nsiitaUoo,766;  Rojal  SodeQri 
TfiSj  Geological,  70Q;  lioiHBan,  ^00^  Asiatic,  660;.  6^>grapbieai,  690; 
ibtTOO0«deal»  530;  Antignarian,  600;  .Eoyal  Socieqr  of  Litsratura^  171*. 

-•'*.••  .^  •      .     ■    ' '..    '  '         '';!.•..'..•     J .'..•• 
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Notices  op  tooics, 

'    Tn  Umoir  Spuxiire  Book,  prepared  for  the  American  Sanday 
Sc!:ooI  UDJ6n,  and  rerised.  by  the  Committee  of  Publicatioii.    pp. 


We  are  tired  of  new  Spettiag  Books  professing  to  be  improved  ones, 
while  they  are  little  more  thanmere  transpontions  of  old  materials.  The 
work  before  as  may  be  something  better;  bat  we  hsTo  little  faith  iaJt. 
*llj  First  School  Book,*  noticed  in  oor  last  nmniber,  and  reviewed  in 
the  preaen^bworthadc0en— ua>  a  hondrsd— of  these  proslnjg^  things, 
iiduch^  tlucker  than  the  frogs  of  Cgypt,  are  cooling  upon  OS. 
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Home  Educatioit:  By  Isaao  Taylor,  Author  of  Natural  History* 
tf  Enthusiasm,  Phyncal  Theory  of  Another  Life,  &c  d&c  First 
American  from  the  second  London  Edition^  Now  Tork :  D.  Av* 
pIotoodl&CoL    1839^    iSbo.  pp.  328. 

l£isis  athost  InteMting  and  yilaable  work;  '  It  Is  noi  hkd0edx)f  a 
Character  to  pTease  a  certain  class  of  readen  who'  'are  nnsatisfied  whh 
any  tbisg  *which  leqoirte  thoaght.  Ho  who  means  to  understand  Mr 
TkyloAwockB  must  sto^  them. 

Fawliab;  Lw^rttte  «v  Namral  PniLosopiiT  ton  Tan  um  or 
ScBooLs.  '  By-Mrs  A.  M.  I^pcoln  Phelps^  New  York :.  F.  J.  Hnl^ 
tingtcn  d&  Ca    1837, .  13nia  pp.  Sa      ,.     ...     . 

Na.'TtfiAL  PaiuMorar  roar  BaeuiMass.  Designed  fbr^Comnian 
SebooianndFiunilies.  .3ythi^sfune,  ISma.ppy  iS^. 

GuMwraT  ron  BMiHirBBa.;  Designed  Ibr.Crpromon  Schools  and- 
tba  Toonger  Popila  of  ^igh  Schods  and  AoademieSr.  Bj  the  samOf , 
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From  a  hasqr  examiofttiQo  of  these  threo  voluuMAy  m  W  led  to  be* 

Ijere  they  are  aa  perfect,  in  their  klod,  respectively^  as  other  elemsD* 

-  tarjr  treatises  on  the  same  sobject.    And  jet  we  discovev  oothiog  whidk 

lenden  them  great^  their  sOperiorB.  Is  it  wise  to  multiply  school  boob 

tioleqs  they  possesa  ob?|oua  adraotages  over  their  predecessors? 

Hints  to  tbb  Tovno,  ia  relatipa  to  the  Health  of  Body  and 
Hind.    Second  Edition.    Improved  and  Enlarged.    Wm.  D.  Tick- 
or.    1838. 

The  author  of  this  little  work,  which  was  noticed  by  as  several  moothi 
igo,  has  recently  added  to  the  former  edition  an  entira  new-Miiapteri  be- 
ridea  altering  the  shape  of  the  whole  work,  and  fitting  it  for  a  still  mor^ 
extensive  field  of  usefulness.  '  Of  its  excellence  it  is  unnecessary  that  we 
should  say  any  thing  more,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  aaid  in  relatioB 
to  thii  first  edition.  The  character  of  Dr  Woodward  is  so  well  known, 
that  no  commendations  of  ours' would  be  of  much  service  In  promotmg 
its  circulatiop.  We  will  only  make  the  followiug  extract  firom  the  new 
chapter. 

^  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  attention  of  parents,  teachers,  or  evea 
the  itaembcffi  of  the  medical  profession,  is  duly  awakened  to  the  dangen 
which  arise  finom  the  habit  of  masturbation.  Even,  at  this  time  many 
doubt  the  expediency  of  bringing  the  subjectbefore  the  public,  .in  aoy 
form,  believing  that  difibsing  information  may  bo  the.  cause  of  greater 
evil  to  th^  young  than  the.  benefits  which  may.  arise  from  a  knowledge  ^ 
of  those  dangers  to  all.  Those  who  hold  to  thes^  opinions  are  hardly 
aware  how  extensively  known  the.'  habit  is  with  the  young,  and  how 
early  in  life  it  is  sometimes  practised.  .  I  have'  never  conversed  with  a 
ladof  twelve  years  of  ag^  who  did  not  know  all  about,  the' practice,  sad 
understand  the  language  conunonly  used  to  describe  its  It  is  oertsiolf 
quite  too  common  an  opinion  that  it  is  safe.  and.  harmless,  and  may  be  in- 
dulged, to  a  certain  extent,  with  impunity.  Can  a  practice  be  innpoent 
which  so  prostrates  all  the  powers  of  body  and  .mind,  which  corroptslhs 
very  fountain  of  moral  virtue,  and  entaib  imperfection  and  imbecility,  ea 
unborn  generations?'  *   - 

.    FeXIODXCIIiS  OZC.  EDVOATIOlf. 

When  this  work  was  commenced,  it  was  the  only  Journal  of  the  kiad, 
In  the  United  States.  During  the  thirteen  yesim  of  its  existence  sev- 
eral others  have  been  attempted,  but  their  continuance  has,  in  general  been 
abort.  The  Education  Reporter,  by  Rev.  Asa  Rand  of  Boston  i  the 
Inciter,  by  a  gentleman  in  Lancaster,  Penn^lvania;  the  Moathly  Jounal 
of  Education,  by  E.  Wines;  and  the  School  Register,  in  BoetoD,  have 
^  had  their  day,  but  have  all  long  ago  been  discontinned. 
*  Within  a  short  timoi  however,  a  nnniber  of  small,  cheap  wodcatevf 
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been  Btarted,  tMiie  of  which  appear  to  meet  with  better  uoeeaf.  The 
IbDowing  b  a  correct  lift  of  time  workf,  ao  &r  ae  we  have  informatioD 
nspeassny  them. 

The  'Common  School  Airistaot,'  edited  by  J.  0.  Taylor,  and  pob- 
liifaed  in  New  York.  It  ia  imqed  monthly ;  ia,  in  tome  reapeets,  well 
coadoeted;  and  ia  printed  with  good  qrpe,  and  on  beantiAil  paper.  It  haa 
been  in  enatence  two  or  three  yeark  We  haTO  deccribed  thia  worit  In- 
cidentally,  elaewhere. 

The '  Common  School  Advocate '  ia  pobtisbed  monthly  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  lij  Menri  Truman  lb  Smith,  and  edited  by  a  number  of  learned 
men  ;aome  of  whom,  aa  well  aa  the  pubGahen,  appear  to  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  a  aeriea  of  aehool  booha  which  are  eonatantly  recommended 
ia  the  Advocate. 

Th<>  <  Ohio  Common  School  Director,'  isiued  monthly  at  Columbua, 
Ohio,  and  edited  by  Samuel  Lewie,  Elaq.,  the  indefatigable  anperinten- 
dent  of  Common  Schoole  in  that  great  State.  The  paper  ia  ezceedlng- 
^  valuable;  but  moetao  to  the  people  ^  Ohio»  for  whom  It  ia  epecially. 
iBtended. 

The  'Peataloszian*  lapubliabed  aemi-monthly,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  It 
M  a  good  paper,  and  deaervea  encooragemenL 

The  '  Journal  of  Education '  ia  issued  monthly  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  editor  ia  Rev.  John  L.  Pierce,  the  Common  School  Superintendent. 
The  paper  ia  well  conducted,  and  will  probably  do  great  good.       — . 

The  'Educator*  ia  published  monthly  at  Eaaton,  Pennsylvania ;  and 
ia  edited  fay  Pros.  Junkin  and  Prof.  Cunningham  of  Lafayette  College. 

The  '  Common  School  Advocate,*—-  we  believe  this  Is  the  name—-  ia 
issued  at  JaekaooviUe,  Dl.;  but  we  know  little  of  ita  character. 

The  '  Connecticnt  Common  School  Journal,*  is  edited,  as  we  under* 
stand,  by-  Theodoro  D wight,  Jr.,  aided  by  H.  Barnard,  Eaq.,  the  Seere- 
taiy  of  the  Connecticut  Botird  of  l£ducadon.  It  ia  a  good  paper,  and  is 
improvmg* 

Beadea  these  eight — the  numbers  <^  all  of  which,  wej)elleve,  contain 
eight  quarto  pages  ^  at  least  four  others  aro^^ont^ffhplated.  The  Com- 
moQ  School  Journal,  for  Massachusettsr'lvill  probably  be  issued  in  the 
progreas  of  another  year;  toother  with  aomething  of  the 
chararfer  In  Maine,  the>>ldS"Reaerve  and  New  Jersey.^ 

If  these  twelve^pem  can  be  made  what  they  ahould  be,  th^  will  be 
productive  difgreat  good ;  and  if  the  *Anna]^  baa  been  instromental  in 
propariof  the  w^  Ibr  thdr  appeaninee>  it  haa  not  existed  whol^  hi 
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OTIS,    BROADERS    &    CO. 

HAVE    IN    PRESS-FOUR    VOLUMES    ON 

BY     ROBERT     MUDIE, 
Jluihor  of  "  The  Four   Seasons^''  "  The  Heavens,''  fyc,  Sfc, 


The  general  scope  of  these  Volumes  will  be  to  point  out,  in  plain  and  popular  laniruase.  satf 
with  appropriate  lllastrations,  the  knowledge  which  every  man  ou^ht  tn  have  of  hi nifte if,  and  the 
means  which  he  ought  to  adopt  in  applying,  this  knowiedj^e  to  the  attainment  of  the  gretietf 
good  l^oth  of  himself  and  of  society.  Tnese  volumes  will,preBent,in  small  compass,  Aumeol  ibe 
most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  human  beings ;  and  in  treating  nf  tbeoi, 
established  opinions  will  neither  be  wantonly  attacked  nor  blindly  followed.  To  choose  tfaegnr^ 
and  reject  the  bad,  will  be  the  object  throughout,  on  whichever  side  the  one  or  the  other  may  be 
found.    The  four  will  be  continuous ;  but  each  complete  in  itself. 

L    PHYSICAL  BIAN. 

Self-knowledge  generally,  and  the  knowledge.  Education,  and  Use  of  the  Powers  of  Obsertv 

vation  and  Action. 

II.    INTELLECTUAL  MAN. 
Knowing,  Reasoning,  and  Contriving,  with  their  improvement  and  Use. 

III.  MORAL  MAN. 

Desires  and  Motives,  their  Nature  and  Regulation,  as  afieeting  Private  Conduct. 

IV.  SOCIAL  MAN. 

Duties  of  Man  to  Society,  and  of  Society  to  Man—  Public  Inetitutioni,  Systems,  and  Measorm 


Vol.  I.     PHYSICAL  MAN,  is  now  published. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  JEWS. 
(From  the  Episcopal  Recorder.) 

The  Jewish  doctors  carry  their  information  on  the  subject  of 
schools  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  This  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  names  given  to  these  places  of  learning ;  they  were  first 
called  Uni^^  and  afterwards  houses.  Soon  after  the  flood,  and 
probably  before  the  use  of  letters  was  known,  the  sons  of  Shem 
established  schools,  in  which  the  wonders  of  creation,  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Deity  to  man,  the  early  patriarchal  history,  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  the  deluge,  and  other  great  events 
were  handed  down  ;  and  thus  the  early  history  of  the  human 
race  was  carefully  preserved  and  accurately  remembered.  In 
the  same  manner  schools  in  the  East  are  still  conducted.  Noah 
in  blessing  his  son  Japhet  says,  '  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem.'  several  expositors  understand  by  this,  the  schools  of 
.Shem,  which  became  celebrated  in  the  days  of  Rebecca  as  allu- 
ded to  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  These  schools  were  after- 
wards supported  by  Heber,  from  whom  the  Hebrews  probably 
derived  their  name.  The  Jewish  doctors  say  that  Jacob  studied 
in  the  schools  of  Shem  and  Heber,  as  did  afterwards  Abraham, 
who  became  so  zealous  a  promoter  of  the  worship  and  service 
of  the  true  God,  *  that  he  removed  the  souls  he  had  gotten.' — 
This  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  interprets,  *  the  souls  he  had  sub- 
dued to  the  law  of  his  God.' 

When  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth,  which  is  the  place  of 
tents,  and  built  there  a  houucy  Philo  says  it  is  a  house  and  tentt 
to  the  Lord,  which  is  in  Chaldee  a  house  of  learning.  It  is  al- 
so said  of  Joseph  that  he  taught  Pharoah's  senators  wisdom,  that 
isy  imparted  knowledge  to  them. 

After  the  return  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  it  was 
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the  custom  of  any  considerable  number  of  Jews,  who  settled  at 
one  place,  to  build  public  schools,  and  appoint  public  teachers. 
In  particular  places,  every  congregation  was  obliged  to  provide 
a  place  of  public  instruction ;  whoever  neglected  this,  subjected 
themselves  to  an  anathema. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  God  command- 
ed his  servant  Moses  to  appoint  and  choose  seventy  of  the  el- 
ders, men  of  wisdom,  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  ena- 
ble them  to  judge,  and  teach,  and  assist  him  in  the  government, 
to  instruct  the  people.  Moses  accordingly  chose  and  appointed 
them,  himself  being  the  chief,  constituting  a  senate  or  consisto- 
ry, which  by  way  of  excellency  was  called  the  great  Consistory, 
but  latterly,  the  Sanhedrim.  They  were  the  fountain  of  wisdom 
and  learning  to  the  whole  nation.  They  had  power  to  depute  and 
appoint  lesser  consistories  of  twentythree.  Two  of  these  lesser 
consistories  were  in  Jerusalem  ;  every  city  throughout  Israel  bad 
likewise  a  consistory  which  had  power  to  teach  and  instruct  the 
people  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to  appoint  and  promote 
tlie  lesser  schools,  as  well  as  to  answer  any  questions  respecting 
the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  in  cases  of  great  difficulty, 
they  were  to  apply  to  the  great  consistory  which  sat  in  the  paved 
chamber  near  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  This  constitution  first 
gave  rise  to  their  regular  schools,  and  lasted  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple. 

The  prophet  Samuel  presided  over  a  school  called  Naioth, 
or  Ramah,  in  which  be  instructed  the  people  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion as  their  doctor  or  public  teacher.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Jewish  expositors,  by  the  company  of  prophets,  generally  under- 
stand the  scholars  under  his  charge  and  instruction.  (1  Sam. 
xix.  18,  19,  20.) 

The  next  considerable  place  of  public  teaching  was  the  col- 
lege or  school  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  2  Kings,  xxii.  14, 
where  we  are  informed  that  Josiah  on  hearing  read  the  book  of 
the  law,  rent  his  clothes,  and  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  that 
is,  sent  special  messengers  to  Huldah  the  prophetess,  who  was 
then  in  the  school  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  whom  he  was  instructed 
in  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Afterwards  Jehoshaphat,  moved  by  a 
similar  consideration,  appointed  not  only  schools  in  the  chief 
cities,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  eminent  'men 
for  teachers,  who  should  every  where  instruct  the  people  in  the 
true  worship  and  knowledge  and  service  of  God.  See  2  Chron. 
xvii.  7  to  10,  which  contains  an  interesting  account  of  their  la- 
bors. 

The  schools  of  Bethel,  over  which  Elijah  presided,  became  so 
numerous  in  the  time  of  Elisha  his  successor^  that  application 
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being  made  for  enlarging  the  building,  which  was  represented 
as  being  too  small,  Elisha  complied  with  the  request,  and  even 
encouraged  the  work  by  his  personal  assistance,  and  performed 
a  miracle  to  rescue  the  axe  which  one  of  the  young  scholar^  let 
fall  into  the  water.     2  Kings  vi.  1 — 6. 

During  the  time  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  schools  were  kept 
up  and  supported  among  the  Jews,  as  they  were  allowed  the 
freedom  of  their  own  law. 

Ezra,  who  by  some  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Malachi,  in 
consequence  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  adding  to  the  name  of 
Malachi,  *  who  is  called  Ezra  the  scribe,^  prepared  his  heart  to 
seek  the.law  of  his  God  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  stat- 
utes and  judgments.     Ezra  vii. 

In  succeeding  ages  many  celebrated  schools  were  maintained, 
particularly  those  of  Javne,  Tiberias,  Sipora,  and  many  others 
in  Judea;  over  these  schools  presided  many  learned  doctors.  In 
this  rank  may  justly  be  placed  those  two  celebrated  and  eminent 
men,  Hillel  and  Shammar. 

After  the  death  of  Judas  surnamed  the  Holy,  the  author  of 
the  Mishna,  two  of  his  principal  scholars  went  from  Judea  into 
Babylon,  and  there  erected  schools,  and  drew  after  them  the 
greatest  part  of  the  doctors ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Pales- 
tine was  left  destitute  of  learning,  for  the  Talmudists  assert  the 
contrary. 

The  principal  schools  in  Babylon  were  those  of  Nahardea, 
Sora  and  Pumbeditha ;  they  flourished  in  Babylon  till  the  year 
of  the  world  4797,  as  appears  from  the  names  of  the  chief  doc- 
tors preserved  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Jews. 

At  this  period  the  Jews  were  dispersed  over  the  world,  but 
yet  they  did  not  neglect  whenever  a  competent  number  met  and 
settled,  to  erect  a  school.  Many  of  the  schools  acquired  great 
reputation  in  Spain,  Portugal  Germany,  Persia  and  I'urkey. 
Every  master  of  a  family  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  tutor  at  bis 
own  expense,  until  his  children  were  out  of  the  lowest  forms. 
Two  of  the  chief  men  in  every  synagogue  were  appointed  year- 
ly, about  the  day  of  Pentecost,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend 
the  schools.  The  qualifications  of  masters  of  schools  were,  that 
they  should  possess  considerable  intellectual  abilities,  and  that 
they  should  be  able  to  instruct  both  by  precept  and  example. 
The  scholars  were  expected  to  be  of  an  humble  and  docile  dis- 
position, to  behave  with  modesty,  and  act  with  suitable  reve- 
rence to  their  teachers. 

No  child  was  admitted  into  the  public  schools  under  six  years 
of  age ;  they  were  to  be  prepared  by  being  accustomed  to  re- 
peat some  principal  text  of  the  law,  as  <  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
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our  God  is  one  Lord.*  Upon  his  first  admission  he  was  to  be 
instructed  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  text,  and  historical  passages, 
with  the  writing  of  the  prophets,  it  being  considered  that  their 
first  advances  in  learning  should  have  their  found<ition  in  reli- 
gion, that  both  might  grow  up  together. 

They  ailerwards  advanced  to  logic,  natural  philosophy,  math- 
ematical science,  and  lastly  to  metaphysics.  Natural  philosophy 
was  taught  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  was  called  the 
study  of  the  work  of  creation.  Their  metaphysics  were  ground- 
ed upon  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel.* 

The  scholars  were  obliged  to  pay  the  same  honor  to  their  mas- 
ter as  to  their  parents.  No  person  was  permitted  to  beconie  a 
teacher,  unless  he  had  the  necessary  degrees  conferred  upon  him 
for  the  charge.  This  was  done  by  the  congregation  laying  hands 
upon  him  ;  he  was  then  taken  by  the  hand  and  placed  in  a  chair 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  general  title  given  to  th^nnas- 
ter  was  Rabbi,  for  the  scholars  were  not  allowed  to  call  him  by 
his  own  name.  The  practice  of  the  imposition  of  hands  had  its 
origin  in  ancient  times;  (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  9;)  'and  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  for  Moses  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  him.'  Before  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  we  are 
told  that  the  title  of  Rabbi  was  only  bestowed  on  seven  persons. 
Teachers  were  sometimes  called  fathen^  and  their  disciples  were 
called  sons.  (Matt,  xxiii.  9,  xii.  27.)  The  disciples  of  tlie 
Pharisees,  (Matt.  xxii.  15,)  who  were  sent  to  entangle  Jesus  io 
his  talk,  were  evidently  scholars  of  those  deceptive  or  false  teach- 
ers. The  expression  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  being  brought  op 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  sdiolars 
sat  at  the  feet  of  their  masters. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  scholastic  history  of  the 
Jews,  the  master  appears  to  have  been  held  in  the  greatest  rev- 
erence, while  the  conduct  of  the  scholar  appears  to  have  been 
equally  reverential  and  submissive.  The  power  assumed  by  the 
teacher  was  that  of  a  father,  while  the  behaviour  of  the  pupil 
was  that  of  a  son  ;  in  short  the  father  assisted  the  teacher  by 
assuming  his  duties  as  often  as  occasion  presented  itself.  This 
duty  was  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  as  we  learn  from 
Deut.  vi.  6.  7.  *  The  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  Uach  them  diligently  to 
thy  children  :'  and  Deut.  xi.  9.     'And  ye  shall  teach  them  your 

*  AnotbAr  writer  makes  a  etatement  aomewhat  dilTereD^.  He  aayt  Uiat  tbe 
Jewish  Rabbles  observed  a  very  strict  method  in  the  inatraction  of  children. 
At  five  years  old  tbey  were  called  *  sons  of  the  law/  to  read  it;  at  thiiteen, 
they  were  called  *  sons  of  the  precept/  to  understand  it;  (then  they  received 
the  Passover.)  at  fiAeen  years  of  age  they  were  instructed  io  the  deeper  points 
ol  the  law. — Ed. 
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children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house^  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liestdown  and  when 
thou  risest  up.'  When  the  master  imparted  instruction,  he  was 
said  to  give  it.  Prov.  ix.  9.  '  Give  instruction  to  a  wise  man, 
and  he  will  be  wiser ;'  while  the  scholar  was  said  to  receive  it. 
Prov.  iv,  10.  *  Hear,  my  son,  and  receive  my  words.'  For  this 
reason  the  Apostle  says,  '  This  is  a  true  saying,  and  by  all  means 
worthy  to  be  received.'     1  Tim.  i.  15,  that  is  learned. 

The  ancient  schools  of  the  Jews,  like  the  synagogues,  were 
built  upon  high  grounds  or  hills.  Thus  the  bill  of  Moreh,  in 
Judges  vii.  1,  means  the  hill  of  the  Teacher. 

The  reputation  that  the  Jewish  schools  acquired,  became  m 
great  that  they  at  length  exceeded  in  estimation  the  synagogues, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  saying  recorded  by  Maimonides ; 
*  They  might  turn  a  synagogue  into  a  school,  but  not  a  school 
into  a  synagogue,  because  the  sanctity  of  a  school  is  beyond  the 
sanctity  of  a  synagogue.' 

These  schools,  from  the  learned  disputations  that  were  carried 
on  within  their  walls,  sometimes  for  months  in  succession,  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Bethhammidrash^  or  house  of  subtle  and 
acute  exposition.  Thus  we  read  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  after  dis- 
puting for  three  months  in  the  synagogue,  because  divers  spake 
evil  of  that  way,  *  he  departed  from  them,  disputing  daily  in  the 
school  of  one  Tyrannus.' 


SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

(Extracted  from  Dr  Homphrey's  Tour.) 

The  most  recent  and  accurate  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cational state  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  made  by 
order  of  the  General  Assembly,  show,  that  but  one  tenth  of  the 
population  are  at  school;  that  is,  about  50,000  out  of  500,000. 
And  no  less  than  83,397  persons,  between  six  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  are  returned  as  unable  to  read,  either  Gaelic  or  English. 
Of  &e  art  of  writing,  a  still  greater  number  know  nothing.  In 
the  island  of  Arran,  with  a  population  of  2,647,  218  persons, 
above  six  cannot  read,  and  799  cannot  write.  In  132  parishes 
of  the  lowlands,  with  a  population  of  215,000,  only  20,000  are 
at  day  schools  of  all  sorts — about  one  eleventh  part  instead  of 
one  ffth.  *  One  in  every  60  is  learning  to  write ;  one  in  every 
102  is  learning  Arithmetic ;  one  in  1921  Mathematics ;  one  in 
1707,  Geography;   one  in  446,  Latin;  and  one  in  12,391, 
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Greek.'  According  to  returns  made  in  1833,  fourteen  parishes 
in  Perthshire,  with  a  population  of  24,025,  had  2,81 1,  or  nearly 
one  seventh^  in  school.  In  the  parish  of  Annan,  Dumfriesshire, 
a  tenth;  in  Dunsee,  2i  fifteenth;  in  Stranvaer,a  ninth  ;  in  Cum- 
berland, ^fourteenths  and  in  New  \fonkland,aftae//iA.  In  the 
country  parishes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  there  is  seldom  more 
than  a  twelfth^  an  eleventh^  or  a  tenth  of  the  population  at  school. 
The  presumption  therefore  is,  that  even  in  the  Lowland  and 
Midland  counties,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  moral  gardeo 
of  Scotland,  not  more  than  one  tenth  are  at  school ;  that  b,  one 
Aa/fthe  number  that  ought  to  attend. 

in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  the  case  is  still  more  unfavora- 
ble. In  the  parish  of  Old  Maschar,  Aberdeen,  containing  25,000 
souls,  at  least,  there  are  but  a  thousand  children  in  a  course  of 
primary  education ;  that  is,  one  twentyfifth ;  in  Dundee,  one  thir^ 
teenth ;  in  Perth,  one  fifteenth ;  in  one  parish  of  Edinburgh, 
one  tweljth:  in  three  parishes  of  Greenoch,  the  same  ;  in  Uie 
large  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley,  a  thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  and  in 
Glasgow  about  the  same.  Now  if  these  returns  show  a  fair  av- 
erage school  attendance  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  if  such 
attendance  ought  to  include  one  fifth  of  the  population,  which 
is  certainly  not  too  high,  then  the  case  ^eems  to  be  fairly  made 
out. 

But  it  would  seem  that  there  is  as  great  a  deficiency  in  the 
quality,  as  in  the  quantity  of  popular  education  in  Scotland. 
'The  style  of  education,*  sayd  the  author  of  the  able  Glasgow 
report*  now  before  me,  ^  may  be  judged  from  the  remuneratioQ 
of  the  teacher,  his  own  education,  his  standing  in  the  society 
where  he  exercises  his  profession,  and  the  books  employed, 
(used?)  in  the  schools.  The  average  income,  from  all  souices, 
of  the  parocbiaj  teachers  in  the  Highlands,  the  General  Assem- 
bly estimates  at  £40  a  year*'  In  the  Lowlands  it  is  somewhat 
higher,  but  still  inadequate.  The  compensation  of  private  teach- 
ers is  exceedingly  penurious,  as  they  are  often  obliged  to  put 
their  fees  still  lower  than  were  the  very  small  fees  of  the  parish 
schools,  or  have  no  scholars.  They  seldom  receive  more  than 
£30  pr  £35  a  year,  and  many  of  them  much  less.  The  conse- 
quence 18^  that  but  few  men  of  competent  talents  and  education 
are  willing  to  encounter  the  toil  and  confinement  of  the  school 
room  ;  and  those  of  inferior  qualifications  who  do,  are  obliged  to 
eke  out  their  starved  salaries  bv  engaging  in  other  employments. 

It  is  represented  also,  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  suit- 
able school  books,     <  These/  says  the  report  to  which  I  am 
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chiefly  indebted  for  the  preceding  hasty  outline^  ^  are  generally 
a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  termed  Scott's  Lessons, 
or  Beauties,  or  the  School  Master's  Collection  ;  selections  not 
made  on  a  principle  of  conveying  useful  information  in  a  simple 
manner,  but  as  exercises  in  elocution,  and  containing  passages 
from  our  poets  and  orators,  of  which  most  young  persons  can 
neither  perceive  the  troth,  nor  feel  the  beauty.  To  this  is  ad- 
ded a  Spelling  Book,  an  Element^y  Grammar,  the  Shorter  Cat- 
echism, and  last  of  all,  the  Bible,  or  New  Testament,  used,  we 
fear,  in  too  many  cases,  not  so  much  for  reverently  teaching  and 
training  youth  in  Christian  principles  and  Christian  duties,  as 
for  teaching  the  art  of  reading  and  spelling.  Very  Kttle  knowl- 
edge of  the  objects  of  nature  and  art  around  them  is  imparted 
to  children  at  school ;  and  moral  and  religious  training,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  almost  unknown.' 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  looking  at  the  past  history  of 
the  country,  and  its  present  condition,  its  first  days  after  the 
Reformation  were  its  best.  The  teachers,  as  a  body,  were  bet- 
ter educated,  better  principled  and  better  paid.  The  rudiments 
of  learning  were  more  universally  diflftised  among  the  lower  class- 
es. A  more  careful  inspection  vtras  exercised  over  the  schools, 
by  ministers  and  elders  of  the  church,  and  by  influential  and 
pious  laynten;  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  prosperity.  And 
it  is  past  all  controversy,  that  for  fifty  years  after  the  downfall  of 
Popery,  thorough  Bible  instrnction  held  a  more  ]>rominent  place, 
in  the  popular  education  of  the  coantry,  than  it  does  now,  or 
ever  has  done  since  that  golden  period. 

As  several  respectable  Scottish  writers  have  lately  given  us 
quite  as  much  credit  as  we  deserve,  for  the  wisdom,  liberality 
and  eifidency  of  our  common  school  systems  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for^me  just  to  glance 
at  the  subject,  as  I  bring  this  letter  to  a  close.  It  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  high  congratulation,  that  such  liberal  provision  is  made 
for  the  instruction  of'  the  poor ;  that  our  children  of  all  classes 
are  so  generally  sent  to  school,  and  that  eveiy  body  is  taught  to 
read  and  write.  But  it  ought  to  be  felt  by  all  the  friends  of  ed* 
ucation,  that  our  systems  are  susceptible  of  great  improvements^ 
and  that  they  are  loudly  called  for. 

In  the  first  place,  we  suffer  exceedingly  for  want  of  a  compe- 
tent number  of  able  and  efficient  teachers.  And  the  reason  is, 
our  stand&rd  is  altogether  too  low,  and  we  keep  it  down  by  our 
penuriousness.  Whatever  we  may  demand  and  expect,  and 
however  loudly  we  may  complain  that  good  teachers  are  not  to 
be  had,  we  should  not  be  willing  to  pay  them,  if  they  were.  In 
this  case,  as  in  every  other,  under  our  free  inititutionsy  Urn  sup- 
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ply  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  demand.  If  men 
of  talents  and  enterprise  were  sure  of  being  well  paid,  as  teach- 
ers—of making  their  efforts  and  their  literary  acquisitions  as  pro- 
ductive in  the  school  house  as  any  where  else,  the  deficiency  of 
which  we  complain  would  soon  be  supplied.  But  how  can  we 
expect  it,  so  long  as  the  wages  of  a  school  master  are  kept  below 
those  of  a  common  journeyman  mechanic?  Just  so  long  as  we 
compel  our  teachers  to  work  cheap^  we  must  expect  to  have 
CHEAP  teachers. 

Teaching  ought  to  be  made  a  profession,  as  it  formerly  was 
in  Scotland,  and  as  it  now  is  in  Prussia ;  and  persons  ought  to 
be  educated  for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other.  Whether  this 
should  be  done  in  Normal  schools,  as  in  Prussia  and  France,  or 
whether  there  should  be  a  department  devoted  to  this  object  in 
connexion  with  our  colleges,  or  whether  both  plans  should  be 
encouraged,  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  inquire.  The  want 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  good  teachers  every  body  feels,  and  it 
is  certainly  our  duty  in  some  way,  to  remedy  the  evil  with  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  possible. 

In  the  second  place ;  we  suffer,  here  by  too  much  government- 
al patronage,  and  there  by  too  little.  In  the  State  of  Connect 
ticut,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  there  is  too  much  ;  or  rather,  the 
government  has  committed  a  great  mistake  in  not  requiring  lib- 
eral appropriations  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  the  public  moneys.  In  Rhode  Island,  and  I  think  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  the  error  lies  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. In  Massachusetts  we  want  more  help  from  the  public 
treasury  ;  and  the  deficiency  is  not  always  made  up  by  town  as- 
sessments, though  in  most  cases  these  are  quite  liberal.  I  like 
the  New  York  system,  upon  the  whole,  better  than  any  other  in 
this  country,  as  combining  the  advantages  of  helping  the  people 
and  stimulating  them  to  help  themselves,  by  requiring  the  towns 
to  raise  by  tax,  I  think  it  is  two  dollars,  for  every  doUar  they  re- 
ceive from  the  fund. 

In  the  next  place  ;  we  fail  exceedingly,  for  want  of  better  sys- 
tems of  supervision  in  our  schook.  We  have  Boards  of  educa- 
tion and  visiting  committees,  to  be  sure.  Parents  take  some  in- 
terest in  the  schools,  and  the  clergy,  more ;  but,  after  all,  much 
more  must  be  done,  before  we  shall  see  them  placed  on  that  high 
ground  which  they  ought  to  occupy. 

In  the  last  place,  (for  I  cannot  puraue  the  subject,^  too  little 
stress,  by  far,  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  religvout  instruction 
in  our  schools.  The  teachers,  whether  male  or  female,  ought  in- 
variably to  be  persons  of  high  moral  qualifications,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  of  personal  religion ;  and  all  our  children  ought  every 
day  to  be  taught  to  '  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.' 
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FRENCH  NOTIONS  OF  EDUCATION. 

[The  '  Studies  of  Nature,'  by  Bernardin  de  St  Pierre,  a 
French  writer,  was  published  in  1184.  We  have  collected  from 
his  chapter  on  Education  the  following  thoughts,  or  as  we  have 
termed  them  ^  notions.'  Some  of  them,  we  confess,  appear  to 
as  to  be  good  notions,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  inserted 
them  in  this  work. — We  cannot,  of  course,  accord  with  the  wri- 
ter in  all  bis  views ;  especially  in  those  which  seem  to  imply  that 
he  undervalued  some  of  the  blessings  of  civilized  society.  His 
views  of  punishment  are  also  defective.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  St  Pierre  was  most  conversant  with  coun- 
tries in  which  religion  and  civilization  were  much  abused  ;  for 
which  we  are  undoubtedly  bound  to  make  a  good  degree  of 
allowance.] 

1.  Emulation.  Virtue  and  ambition  are  absolutely  incom- 
patible. The  glory  of  ambition  is  to  mount ;  that  of  virtue  to 
descend.  Observe  how  Jesus  Christ  reprimands  his  disciples 
when  they  asked  him  who  should  be  first  among  them.  He  takes 
e  little  child  and  places  him  in  the  midst. 

A  pretended  emulation,  instilled  into  children,  renders  them 
for  life  intolerant,  vain-glorious,  tremblingly  alive  to  the  slightest 
censure,  or  to  the  meanest  token  of  applause.  They  are  trained 
to  ambition,  we  are  told,  in  order  to  their  prospering  in  the 
world  ;  but  the  cupidity  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  Those  who  are  in- 
eapable  of  rising  by  their  talents,  endeavor  to  insuMlate  them- 
selves into  the  good  graces  of  their  masters  by  flattery  ;  and  to 
supplant  their  equals  by  calumny.  If  these  means  succeed  not, 
they  conceive  an  aversion  for  the  objects  of  their  emulation, 
which,  to  their  comrades,  has  all  the  value  of  applause,  and  be- 
confies  to  themselves  a  perpetual  source  of  depression,  chastise- 
ment and  tears. 

This  is  the  reason  that  so  many  grown  men  endeavor  to  ban- 
ish from  their  memory  the  times  and  ob}ects  of  their  early  studies, 
though  it  be  natutrat  to  the  heart  of  man  to  recoUeet  with  delight, 
the  epochs  of  infancy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  disgusts  of 
early  education  extend  a  most  baleful  influence  to  that  love  with 
which  we  ought  to  be  animatexl  tovirards  religion,  because  its  ele- 
ments, in  like  manner  are  displayed  through  the  medium  of  gkx>m, 
pride  and  humanity. 

The  plan  of  most  masters  consists,  above  alt,  in  composing 
the  exterior  of  their  pupils.  They  form,  on  the  same*  model,  a 
muhitude  of  characters  which  nature  had  rendered  essexitially 
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diflerent.  One  will  have  his  disciples  to  be  grave  and  stately,  like 
so  many  little  presidents  ;  others — and  they  are  the  most  numer- 
ous— wish  to  make  theirs  alert  and  lively.  One  of  the  great 
burdens  of  the  lesson  is  an  incessant  fillip  of,  '  Come  on  ;  make 
hast&;  don't  be  lazy.'  To  this  impulsion,  simply,  I  ascribe  the 
general  giddiness  of  our  youth,  (the  French)  and  of  which  the 
nation  is  accused.  It  is  the  impatience  of  the  master  which  in 
the  first  instance  produces  the  precipitancy  of  the  scholars.  It 
afterwards  acquires  strength  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  from 
the  impatience  of  the  women.  But,  through  the  progress  of 
human  life,  is  not  reflection  of  much  higher  importance  than 
prompjlitude?  How  many  children  are  destined  to  fill  situations 
which  require  seriousness  and  solemnity?  Is  not  reflection  the 
basis  of  prudence,  temperance,  wisdom,  and  of  most  of  the  other 
moral  qualities  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  seen  honest 
people  abundantly  tranquil,  and  rogues  always  alert. 

A  child  influenced  by  the  emulation  of  the  schools,  must  re- 
nounce it  on  his  entry  into  the  world,  if  he  means  to  be  support- 
able to  his  equals  and  to  himself.  If  he  aims  only  at  his  own 
advancement,  will  he  not  be  afBicted  at  the  prosperity  of  anoth- 
er? Will  he  not  be  liable  to  have  his  mind  torn  with  aversions, 
jealousies  and  desires,  which  must  deprave  it,  both  physically 
and  morally?  Do  not  philosophy  and  religion  impose  on  him 
the  necessity  of  daily  exertion  to  eradicate  those  faults  of  edu- 
cation? The  world  itself  obliges  him  to  mask  their  hideous  as- 
pect. Here  is  a  fine;  perspective  opened  to  human  life,  in  which 
we  are  constrained  to  employ  one  half  our  days  in  destroying, 
with  a  thousand  painful  efforts,  what  had  been  raising  up  in 
the  other,  with  so  many  tears  and  so  much  parade. 

2.  Colleges.  It  was  Charlemagne,  we  are  told,  who  insti- 
tuted our  (the  French)  course  of  studies ;  and  some  say  it  was 
in  the  view  of  dividing  his  subjects,  and  of  giving  them  employ- 
ment. He  has  succeeded  in  this,  to  a  miracle.  Seven  years 
devoted  to  humanity  or  classical  learnings  two  to  philosophy  ^ 
three  to  theology, — twelve  years  of  languor,  of  ambition,  and  of 
self-conceit, — without  taking  into  the  account  the  years  which 
well-meaning  parents  double  upon  their  children,  to  make  sure 
work  of  it,  as  they  allege.  I  ask  whether,  on  emerging  thenoSy 
a  student  is,  according  to  the  denomination  of  those  respectire 
branches  of  study,  more  Attmane,more  o(  a  philosopher,  and  be- 
lieves more  in  God,  than  an  honest  peasant  who  has  not  been 
taught  to  read?  What  good  purpose,  then,  does  all  this  answer 
to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind?  What  benefit  do  the  majority 
derive  from  this  irksome  course,  on  mixing  with  the  world,  to- 
wards perfecting  their  own  intelligence,  and  even  towards  purity 
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of  diction?  We  have  seen  that  the  classical  authors  themselves 
have  borrowed  their  illumination  only  from  [Nature,  and  that 
those  of  our  own  nation  who  have  distinguished  themselves  most 
in  literature  and  in  the  sciences,  such  as  Descartes,  Montaigne, 
Itosseau,  and  others  have  succeeded  only  by  deviating  from  the 
track  which  their  models  pursued,  and  frequently  by  pursuing 
the  directly  opposite  path. 

I  acknowledge  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  many  chil- 
dren who  have  wicked  parents,  that  there  are  colleges ;  they  are 
less  miserable  there  than  in  their  father's  house.  The  faults  of 
masters,  being  exposed  to  view,  are  in  part  repressed  by  the  fear 
of  public  censure ;  but  it  is  not  so  as  to  those  of  their  parents. 
Is  it  credible,  that  in  society,  the  men  of  which  all  moralists  al- 
low to  be  corrupted,  in  which  the  citizens  maintain  their  ground 
only  by  the  terror  of  the  laws,  or  by  the  fear  which  they  have 
of  each  other,  feeble  and  defenceless  children  should  not  be 
abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  tyranny? 

3.  Mistakes.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  so  ignorant  and 
conceited,  as  the  greatest  part  of  tradesmen,  (merchants  is  prob- 
ably meant) ;  among  them  it  is,  that  folly  shoots  out  spreading 
and  profound  roots.  You  see  a  great  many  of  this  class,  both 
men  and  women,  dying  of  apopleptic  fits,  from  a  too  sedentary 
mode  of  life;  from  eating  beef,  and  swallowing  strong  broths, 
when  indisposed,  without  considering  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
regimen  was  pernicious.  The  regimen  of  their  unfortunate  chil- 
dren resembles  that  which  they  employ  where  their  own  health 
is  concerned ;  they  form  them  to  melancholy  habits ;  all  that 
they  make  them  learn,  up  to  the  gospel  itself,  is  with  the  rod 
over  their  head ;  they  fix  them  in  a  sedentary  posture  all  the 
day  long,  at  an  age  when  Nature  is  prompting  them  to  stir  about 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  their  form* 

Be  good  children,  is  the  perpetual  injunction  ;  and  this  good- 
ness consists  in  never  moving  a  limb.  A  woman  of  spirit,  who 
was  fond  of  children,  took  notice  one  day,  at  the  bouse  of  a  shop 
keeper  in  St  Dennis  street,  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  who  had  a 
very  serious  air.  *  Your  children  are  very  grave ;'  said  she  to 
the  mother.  ^Ah  !  madam,'  replied  the  sagacious  shop  dame, 
'  it  is  not  for  want  of  whipping  if  they  are  not  so.' 

Children  rendered  miserable  in  their  sports  and  studies,  be- 
come hypocritical  and  reserved  before  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
At  length  however,  they  acquire  stature.  The  daughter  com- 
mits an  imprudence,  and  is  driven  from  her  father's  house ;  the 
son  enlists  for  a  soldier.  The  parents  are  ready  to  go  distracted. 
We  spared  nothing,  say  they,  to  procure  them  the  best  of  edu- 
cation. Fools !  you  forget  the  essential  point ;  to  teach  them 
to  love  you. 
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On  examining  thq  nest  of  a  bird,  we  find  tn  it  not  only  the 
nutrtment  most  agreeable  lo  the  young,  but^  from  a  multitude 
of  other  precautions,  it  is  easy  to  discern  diat  those  who  con- 
structed it  collected  around  their  brood  all  the  intdligenoe  and 
benevolence  of  which  they  were  capable.  The  father,  too,  atngi 
at  a  little  distance  from  their  cradle,  promfked  mther,  as  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  solicitudes  of  paternal  affection,  than  those  of  ooii- 
jngal  love ;  for  this  last  sentiment  expires  in  most  as  soon  as  the 
process  of  hatching  begins.  Were  we  to  examine  under  the 
same  aspect  the  schools  of  the  young  of  the  human  specieSy  we 
should  have  a  very  different  idea  of  the  affection  of  their  pa- 
rents. Rods,  whips,  stripes,  cries,  tears,  are  the  first  lessons 
given  to  human  life:  we  have  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  glimpse 
of  reward  amidst  so  many  chastisements ;  but,  symbol  oif  what 
awaits  them  in  society,  the  pain  is  real,  and  the  pleasure  only 
imaginary. 

Of  all  sensible  beings,  the  human  species  is  the  only  one  whose 
young  are  brought  up  and  instructed  by  dint  of  blows.  I  would 
not  wish  for  any  other  proof  of  an  original  depravation  of  man- 
kind. The  European  brood,  in  this  respect,  surpasses  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe,  as  they  likewise  do  in  wickedness.  We 
have  already  observed  with  what  gentleness  savages  rear  their 
children,  and  what  affection  the  children  bear  to  th^r  parents  in 
return. 

The  Arabs  extend  their  humanity  to  the  very  horses :  they 
never  beat  them  ;  they  manage  them  by  means  of  kindness  and 
caresses,  and  render  them  so  docile,  that  there  are  no  animals  of 
the  kind  in  the  whole  world,  once  to  be  compared  to  them  in 
beauty  and  in  goodness.  They  do  not  fix  them  to  a  stake  in 
the  fields,  but  suffer  them  to  pasture  at  large  around  their  lialn- 
tation,  to  which  they  come  running  the  moment  they  hear  the 
sound  of  their  master's  voice.  Those  tractable  animals  resort 
at  night  to  their  tents,  and  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  the  children 
witlH>ut  ever  hurting  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  If  the  rider 
hap|>ens  to  fall  while  coursing,  his  horse  stands  still  instandy,  and 
never  stirs  till  he  has  mounted  again.  These  people,  by  the  ir- 
resistable  influence  of  a  mild  education,  have  acquired  the  art  of 
rendering  their  horses  the  first  coursers  in  the  world. 

If,  with  us,  fathers  beat  their  children,  it  is  because  they  love 
them  not ;  if  they  send  them  abroad  to  nurse,  as  soon  as  they 
come  into  the  world,  it  is  because  they  love  them  not ;  if  they 
place  them,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  litde  growth,  in 
boarding-schools  and  colleges,  it  is  because  they  love  them  not ; 
if  tfiey  procure  for  them  situations  out  of  their  state,  out  of  their 
province,  it  is  because  they  love  them  not ;  if  they  keep  them  mi 
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a  distance  from  themselves,  at  every  epoch  of  life,  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  because  they  look  upon  them  as  their  heirs. 

The  parental  apathy  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  disorderly  state 
of  our  manners,  which  has  stifled  the  sentiments  of  nattire.  Ve- 
nality and  debauched  manners  having  subverted  among  us  the 
order  of  nature,  the  only  age  of  humah  existence  which  has 
preserved  its  rights,  is  that  of  youth  and  love.  This  is  the  epoch 
to  which  all  their  citizens  direct  their  thoughts.  Among  the  an- 
cients the  aged  bear  rule,  but,  with  us,  young  people  assume  the 
government.  The  old  are  constrained  to  retire  from  all  public 
employment.  Their  dear  children  then  pay  them  back  the  fruits 
of  the  education  they  had  received  from  them. 

Hence  with  us  a  father  and  mother  restricting  the  epoch  of 
their  felicity  to  the  middle  period  of  life,  cannot,  without  uneasi- 
ness behold  their  children  approaching  towards  it,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  themselves  are  withdrawing  from  it.  As  their 
faith  is  almost,  or  altogether  extinguished^  religion  administers 
to  them  no  consolation.  They  behold  only  death  closing  their 
perspective,  and  this  renders  them  sullen,  harsh,  and  frequently 
cruel.  Hence  the  reason  that  parents  do  not  love  their  chil- 
dren, and  that  our  old  people  affect  so  many  frivolous  tastes,  to 
bring  themselves  nearer  to  a  generation  which  is  repelling  them. 

Those  among  us  who  have  any  ambition  that  regards  futuri- 
ty, restrict  it  to  the  being  themselves  distinguished  by  the  age  in 
which  they  live.  In  this  nearly  terminates  our  natural  ambition, 
directed  as  it  is  by  our  mode  of  education.  The  ancients  em- 
ployed their  thoughts  in  prognosticating  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  their  posterity,  and  we  revolve  what  our  ancestors  were. 
They  looked  forward,  and  we  look  backward.  Instead  of  fall- 
ing into  raptures  over  Greek  and  Roman  medallions,  half  de- 
voured by  time,  would  it  not  be/ully  as  agreeable,  and  much  more 
useful,  to  direct  our  views  to  the  subject  of  our  fresh,  lively,  chil- 
dren, and  to  try  to  discover  in  their  several  inclinations  who  are 
to  be  the  future  co-operators  in  the  service  of  their  country  ? 
Those  who  in  their  childish  sports  are  fond  of  building,  will  one 
day  rear  her  monuments.  Among  those  who  take  delight  in 
managing  their  boyish  skirmishes,  will  be  formed  the  Epaminon- 
dases  and  Scipios  of  future  times.  Those  who  in  their  restless 
course  love  to  withdraw  from  the  rest,  will  be  noted  travellers 
and  founders  of  colonies,  who  shall  carry  our  manners  and  lan- 
guage to  the  savages  of  America,  or  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
itself. 

If  we  are  kind  to  our  children,  they  will  bless  our  memory, 
and  transmit,  unaltered,  our  customs,  fashions,  education,  gov- 
ernment, and  every  thing  that  awakens  the  recollection  of  us,  to 
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the  latest  posterity.  We  shall  be  to  them  beneficient  deitiesj 
who  have  wrought  their  deliverance  from  gothic  barbarism.  We 
shall  secure  to  ourselves,  as  a  support  to  an  old  age  of  sadness 
and  neglect,  the  gratitude  of  the  rising  generatbn ;  and,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  happiness  and  our  own,  we  shall  promote  the 
good  of  our  country. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  DEFINING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

NO.  IV. 

We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  importance  of  moral  cou- 
rage in  those  teachers  who  wish  to  effect  improvements  in  their 
schools,  whether  in  regard  to  modes  of  instruction  or  discipline. 
Yet  the  question  may  be  asked,  how  it  can  require  morai 
courage  to  introduce  into  our  schools  the  practice  of  defining 
words,  terms  and  phrases.  A  thing  so  obviously  useful  cannot 
fail,  some  will  suppose,  to  be  universally  acceptable. 
,  'But  he  who  knows  anything  about  common  schools,  as  they 
exist  in  this  country,  knows  full  well  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
changing  the  old  routine  of  instruction  which  prevails  in  them, 
without  the  risk  of  giving  offence.  There  must  be,  it  is  sup- 
posed, just  so  much  writing — ^rather  having  writing  about: — just  ^ 
so  many  pages  must  be  spelled  and  read  ;  just  so  many  classes 
must  exist,  and  they  must  read  and  spell  just  so  many  times  in 
each  half  day.  Added  to  this,  there  must  be,  it  is  supposed,  aD 
the  formalities  of  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  &c.  If 
we  introduce  defining  into  a  class,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  fewer 
columns  will  be  spelled,  fewer  pages  read  over,  and  fewer  rules, 
and  explanations,  and  illustrations  recited .  Now  as  most  of  the  pu- 
pils— and  the  teacher,  too,  in  all  probability — measure  progress 
by  the  amount  spelled,  read  over,  recited,  &c.,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
cult  to  satisfy  our  pupils,  if  indeed  ourselves,  that  anything  is 
going  on,  or  at  least  any  progress  is  made,  when  we  are  stop- 
ping to  converse,  or  hear,  or  tell  stories.  And  if  both  teachers 
and  pupils  were  satisfied,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  sat- 
isfy parents,  any  longer  at  least  than  we  kept  them  in  ignorance. 
Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  School  Committees  would  be  pleased 
with  the  innovation,  much  better  than  parents.  A  teacher  may 
be  willing  to  define  a  word  or  relate  a  story  here  and  there  when 
a  spare  moment  can  be  had ;  but  he  will  hardly  venture  to  ob- 
trude upon  custom  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  regular  systematic  ex- 
ercise to  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  in  con- 
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▼ersing  on  a  lesson  of  eight  or  ten  or  a  dozen  lines.  And  it  would 
be  thought  stranger  still,  if  he  should  bring  a  newspaper  into  the 
school  room  regularly  every  day,  and  make  the  whole  exercise 
of  a  class  to  consist  in  writing  down,  on  their  slates,  some  para* 

Srraph  in  it,  at  the  teacher's  dictation,  and  conversing  together 
reely  about  its  meaning,  and  the  meaning  of  the  particular  terms 
and  words  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

It  is  m  view  of  all  these  difficulties  that  we  have  spoken,  so 
frequently,  of  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  moral 
courage.  For  though  a  common  school  teacher  who  under- 
stands his  business  will  aim  chiefly,  as  a  leading  object,  to  do 
his  duty  in  school — to  suit  himself,  as  the  saying  is — yet  will  he 
not  wholly  overlook  the  prejudices  and  wishes  of  those  who  em- 
ploy him.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  difficult  task  in  the 
world,  than  for  a  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  de- 
sire for  improvement,  than  to  teach  a  common  or  district  school. 
Consulting  as  he  is  bound  to  do,  the  union  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  district,  yet  dissatisfied  with  customs  which  prevail,  and 
which  have  been  sanctioned — time  immemorial — by  usage,  yet 
anxious  to  introduce  better  customs,  better  books,  and  better 
methods  of  instruction,  and  modes  of  discipline,  we  know  not 
■what  drcurostanceA  require  more  practical  wisdom;  He  who 
has  no  desire  to  make  the  world  better,  as  he  goes  through  it, 
but  only  to  keep  things  together  where  they  are,  may  keep  a 
common  school  to  universal  acceptance — perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  love  and  desire  for  improve- 
ment ;  while  he  who  is  of  a  contrary  character  will  be  perpet* 
ually  liable  to  be  found  fault  with. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  these 
&ctB,  and  who  have  felt  all  the  difficulties  we  have  suggested, 
and  a  thousand  more,  that  it  requires  every  quality  to  be  a  com- 
mon school  teacher  that  it  does  to  govern  an  empire.  But  this 
remark  does  not  adequately  express  the  difficulty.  A  fool  may 
be  a  king,  and  if  he  has  wise  and  virtuous  ministers  may  fill  the 
throne  for  many  years  without  much  apparent  injury  to  the  na- 
tion ;  but  place  a  fool  in  the  chair  of  a  pedagogue,  and  every 
thing  soon  goes  to  wreck.  A  teacher  has  no  prime  minister,  or 
wise  counsellors,  or  secretary  of  state  to  sustain  him,  or  to  aid 
him  in  points  where  bis  own  judgment  is  wanting.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  be  absolute  monarch  of  a  little  empire,  in  which  there 
are  some  twenty  or  thirty  monarchs  equally  absolute  with  him- 
self, and  a  thousand  times  more  jealous  of  their  rights.  They 
will  not  consult  with  him  on  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  at  least 
custom  seems  to  forbid  this — ^and  yet  if  he  deviates  from  the 
course  which  they  Judge  best,  and — whether  wisely  or  unwise- 
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\j — have  marked  out  for  him,  they  forthwith  issue  their  imperial 
mandates  to  contravene  his,  if  possible.  We  do  not  say  that  all 
this  is  not  sometimes  the  result  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  rather 
than  a  desire  to  mischief,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  teacher's 
difficulty. 

All  therefore  which  a  wise  teacher  can  do,  is  to  do  all  he  can. 
If  by  insisting  on  too  much,  he  is  turned  out  of  school,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  a  person  will  be  employed  in  his  stead  who  will  do 
nothing ;  not  to  mention  the  other  evils  which  will  result  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  Is  it  not  better,  therefore,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  make  gradual  changes  where  they  seem  ever  so  neces- 
sary? A  given  lesson  in  reading  or  spelling,  for  example,  may 
first  be  shortened  daily,  five  minutes,  and  this  time  may  be  spent 
in  defining,  on  the  principles  I  have  mentioned.  From  one  chss, 
it  might  gradually  be  extended  to  another.  The  time  devoted 
to  the  exercises  might  be  lengthened,  also,  from  five  to  six,  sev- 
en, eight,  ten,  or  more  minutes,  as  circumstances  should  seem 
favorable — some  other  exercise  being,  of  course,  about  as  much 
shortened. 

Nor  let  the  whole  plan  be  regarded  as  the  idle  dream  of  sotoe 
visionary  projector.  In  one  of  the  States,  a  friend  and  acquaint- 
li^ce  of  OUT  Gwn  did  great  good  in  a  di»triet  school  by  adopting 
the  innovation  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  school  became 
really  worth  double  what  it  had  ever  been  worth  before.  Bat 
the  mistake  was  made  of  going  quite  in  advance  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  consequence  was  a  degree  of  disturbance  which 
induced  the  teacher  to  relinquish  the  school ;  and  in  ten  years 
after  that  time  there  were  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  eflfects  of 
improved  methods  to  be  found.  The  same  course  was  pursued 
in  another  district  not  far  distant,  by  the  same  individual,  and 
with  similar  results,  except  that  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  every 
trace  of  the  experiment  has,  to  this  day,  been  entirely  lost  In 
a  private  elementary  school  in  this  city,  the  experiment  has  since 
been  still  more  fully  made,  and  its  value  still  more  successfully 
tested.  The  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  conversational  mode  of 
instruction  may  be  made  to  supersede  almost  every  thing  else. 
His  experiment,  however,  even  here,  has  not  been  quite  so  suc- 
cessful as  we  believe  it  would  have  been,  had  he  not  pushed 
matters  quite  so  fast,  and  had  he  not  unfortunately  mixed  with 
it  the  inculcation,  or  at  least  the  suggestion  of  many  views  in 
religion  and  morals,  which  we  think  extremely  erroneous,  and 
which  the  individual  himself  will  probably  discard  hereafter, 
when  he  shaU  have  studied  himself  and  men  around  him  more,  and 
shall  see  better  than  now,  an  end  of  all  human  perfection.  But  • 
come  of  the  individual  and  his  errors  what  may,  his  definiUoa 
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Byitem  of  instraction  deBer?es  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hith- 
erto received ;  and  were  the  superficial  philosophy  and  short- 
sighted rationalism  of  the  <  Record  of  a  School/  and  the  *  Conver- 
sations on  the  GrospeP  fully  expunged,  we  would  recommend  those 
volumes,  most  cheerfully,  to  the  study  of  every  instructor.  But 
Mr  A.  is  yet  in  the  incipient  stage  of  inquiry,  and  will  not  re- 
gret ten  years  hence,  that  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  his 
books  from  going  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  their  sentiments, 
in  spite  of  the  excellent  system  of  intellectual  education  they 
present,  would  be  likely  permanendy  to  mislead  and  eternally  to 
injuie. 


BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

Having  repeatedly  heard  of  a  wretched  primary  school  room 
in  the  basement  story  of  a  church  near  the  sonthwest  corner 
of  the  common,  in  this  city,  we  recently  paid  it  a  visit.  We 
found  it  quite  as  bad  as  had  been  represented,  if  not  worse.  Its 
size,  indeed,  is  not  very  objectionable ;  though  the  ceiling  is 
low — not  more,  we  should  think,  than  seven  and  a  half  or  eight 
feet  in  height.  But  then  it  has  no  entrance  or  ante-room  for 
clothes,  nor  any  other  conveniences  exterior  to  the  room,  except 
a  small  wood  doset.  And  as  for  the  interior,  it  is  about  as  bad 
as  bad  can  be.  The  windows  are  not  such  as  they  should  be ; 
there  is  no  provision,  at  all,  for  ventilation ;  the  seats  are  miser- 
able— all  except  two  being  without  backs ;  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  black  board,  slate,  card,  map,  or  pic^ 
tiire ;  nor  had  the  teacher  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  desk.  She 
has  indeed  a  small  stand,  or  a  piece  of  such  an  article,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  an  old  chair  to  sit  on  when  she  can  stand  no 
longer. 

But  the  leading  defect  of  all  is  in  regard  to  ventilation.  There 
is  only  one  door  to  the  room,  and  this  opens  mto  a  dark  space, 
or  aisle — itself  not  well  aired.  The  windows  are  so  situated, 
moreover,  and  the  basement  of  the  building  so  low,  that  if  both 
the  windows  and  door  were  thrown  open  for  a  time,  the  process 
of  ventilation  would  be  slow  as  well  as  partial.  In  short,  we 
have  seldom  seen  a  school  room,  in  this  respect,  more  defective. 

The  countenances  of  the  children  also  indicated  the  true  state 
of  things.  Some  were  pale,  others  flushed — ^neither  the  index 
of  health.  The  teacher  having  been  requested  by  a  person  who 
doubted  the  integrity  of  the  atmosphere  they  breathed,  to  keep 
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a  record  of  the  disabilities  of  her  pupils  for  a  short  time,  foand 
from  that  record,  that  from  July  12  to  Sept.  24,  of  the  preseot 
year,  19  different  pupils  were  absent,  in  the  whole,  on  accoont 
of  ill  health,  136  days.  And  yet  there  was  no  uncommon  sick- 
ness or  illness  prevailing  in  the  city ;  not  so  much  indeed  as  is 
common  at  that  season. 

There  is  another  evil  of  this  school  room  which  should  be  cor- 
rected. During  the  late  heavy  rains,  the  floor  was  in  one  in- 
stance covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  inches ; 
and  in  similar  circumstances  will  lie  so  again,  most  unavoidaUy. 
And  yet  the  committee,  as  we  understand,  have  been  applied  to, 
repeatedly,  in  regard  to  these  various  evils. 

About  fifty  rods  from  the  former  school,  in  the  rear  of  Pleas- 
ant street  is  another  primary  school  room,  in  some  respects  ht- 
tle  better  than  the  former.  It  can  indeed  be  ventilated  more 
easily ;  but  then  the  fresh  air  which  is  to  be  introduced  is  itself 
very  impure,  coming  from  dwellings,  out-houses  and  vaults  in 
almost  close  contact  in  every  direction.  The  great  evil  here  is 
the  narrowness  of  the  room.  Here  are  70  pupils  in  a  room  about 
18  by  16  feet,  and  not  high.  Indeed  a  part  of  even  this  scanty 
pittance  of  space  is  taken  up  by  a  huge  old  fashioned  chimney ; 
and  in  the  cold  weather  by  a  stove  in  addition.  The  benches 
are  miserable ;  there  is  no  furniture ;  no  closet  for  garments,  and 
even  no  wood  room.  What  fuel  they  have,  is  piled  up  in  a  very 
small  entry.  Besides,  they  are  completely  destitute  of  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  play  ground  ;  their  only  resort,  for  exercise,  is 
to  Pleasant  street.  In  stormy  weather  we  do  not  see  that  they 
can  play  at  all ;  for  there  is  scarcely  room  for  them  all  in  the 
school  room,  when  they  are  wholly  motionless. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  teacher  and  pu- 
pils, compared  with  that  of  those  in  the  school  we  had  just 
before  visited.  On  inquiry,  however,  we  ceased  to  wonder.  The 
teacher  had  studied  the  subject  of  health,  and  had  for  some  time 
been  in  the  habit  of  watching  over  her  pupils,  in  this  respect, 
with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  parent.  So  that  though  her  own 
health  is  far  from  being  good,  and  her  pu|Mls,  in  spite  of  her 
care,  are  quite  subject  to  colds,  and  many  of  them  bear  the  marks 
of  incipient  organic  disease,  still  they  are  less  diseased  than  the 
pupils  of  many  others  in  the  same  grade  of  schools  ;  some  of 
whom  have  even  better  rooms. 

We  have  sometimes  been  constrained  to  admit,  from  the  earn- 
est representations  of  certain  members  of  the  Boston  Primary 
School  Committee,  that  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  schod 
houses  and  school  rooms,  they  are  doing  nearly  all  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  pubbc  sentiment,  they  are  able  to  do. 
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But  is  it  so  ?  Can  it  be  so  ?  Every  visit  we  make  among  these 
schools  fofces  back  upon  our  own  mind  our  former  conclusion, 
that  it  is  not  so.  For  the  sake  of  a  few  philanthropic — would 
that  we  could  say  intelligent — ^members  of  this  boards  and  much 
more  than  all  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  bleeding  as  she  is  at 
every  pore,  we  wish  it  were  otherwise.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  second  school  we  have  mentioned  be- 
longs, is  a  gentleman  of  known  benevolence  and  intelligence ; 
and  is  even  somewhat  familiar  with  the  laws  of  health,  and  the 
secretary  is  a  respectable  physician.  Are  these  men  contented 
to  see  seventy  pupils  confined  to  strips  of  plank  in  a  narrow  dun- 
geon— for  it  hardly  deserves  a  better  name — six  hours  a  day? 
Do  they  not  know  the  danger?  If  they  do,  we  beg  them  to  ex- 
ert themselves ;  and  if  the  public  sentiment — even  among  the 
Board  of  Committee  men — is  not  what  it  should  be,  to  labor  to 
change  it. 

But  as  we  have  elsewhere  said — we  will  not  undertake  to  say 
precisely  where  the  guilt  or  blame  rests ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  and  to  say  that  there  is  blame  somewhere.  It  cannot 'be 
right,  it  is  not  right — we  say  it  not  only  in  the  face  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  to  the  Committee,  to  the  people  of  Boston,  and  to 
the  world,  if  they  choose  to  hear  it — for  this  city  of  cities,  this 
Athens  of  America,  to  destroy  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  rising 
generation,  by  a  system  of  education  so  deficient  that  the  most 
remote  and  obscure  township  in  the  Green  Mountains  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  it.  It  cannot,  in  one  word,  be  right  to  poison 
children  in  places  nearly  as  crowded  and  unventilated  as  the 
Black  Hole  at  Calcutta. 

We  have  concluded — not  without  reflection,  but  at  first  with 
some  hesitancy — ^to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  let- 
ter, designed,  originally,  for  one  of  our  dty  i^pers,  from  a  gentle- 
man who  knew,  full  well,  what  he  was  saying,  and  who  would 
not  be  likely  to  say  what  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true.  The 
letter  was  indeed  written  sometime  ago,  and  was  elicited  by  cer- 
tain statements  of  ours  in  a  little  work  entitled  *  A  Word  to 
Teachers.'  But  as  these  statements  were  nearly  the  same  which 
we  have  expressed  in  recent  numbers  of  this  Journal,  and  as  the 
facts  which  follow  are  facts  still,  notwithstanding  the  time  which 
has  elapsed,  we  have  obtained  the  author's  permission  to  insert 
them  in  this  place. 

^That  Dr  A.'s  opinion  respecting  the  Boston  Primary  Schools, 
is  the  common  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  them,  in- 
cluding a  majority,  (a  large  majority)  of  the  school  committee, 
will  be  seen  by  the  fdlowing  facts. 
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A  gentleman  appointed  by  the  legisbttire  of  one  of  the  weitr 
ern  States  to  visit  the  schools  of  New  England,  and  some  otber 
States,  after  seeing  many  of  oar  primary  schools,  expressed  great 
surprise  at  their  oondilion,  bat  in  justice  to  the  teachers  1^  re- 
marked, that  they  were  as  good  as  scfaoob  eoold  be  underamis- 
erable  system. 

A  gentleman  who  has  for  several  years  been  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  most  respectable  seminaries  in  New  England,  stated 
that  he  was  extensively  aoqnainted  with  the  common  soboc^  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  that  they 
were  generally  far  superior  to  the  primary  schools  in  Boston. 

Dr  Spurzheim,  in  his  lecture  on  the  signs  of  ideas,  gave  the 
Boston  primary  schools  as»a  remarkable  instance  of  learning  the 
signs  of  ideas  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ideas  themselves. 
He  also  remarked,  in  conversation,  that  more  money  was  spent, 
and  more  wasted  on  our  schools  than  on  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the 'world  he  had  visited.  • 

A  gentleman  of  intelligence,  and  of  a  literary  professioo,  who 
has  removed  from  Lynn  to  Boston  within  a  few  months  pert, 
said  that  since  his  children  had  exelianged  their  schods,  thef 
had  taken  a  rapid  retrograde  motion. 

A  gentleman  from  New  York,  whoee  office  and  devolednesB 
to  schools  has  led  him  to  a  more  intimate  aoquaintanee  wiUi 
every  public  school  in  that  city  than  any  other  person,  remarked, 
after  visiting  more  than  forty  of  our  primary  schools,  that  they 
were  fit  only  for  the  dark  ages,  and  that  he  was  sure,  if  our 
school  committee  coald  visit  their  schools,  they  would  adc^t  a 
part  of  their  system  at  least.  He  added  that  we  had  the  best 
materials  and  they  the  best  schools* 

One  of  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  teachen  in  BqsIdo, 
after  visiting  the  schools  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  remarked,  that  if  the 
Boston  primary  school  committee  could  visit  these  schools,  tbejr 
would  be  sick  of  the  stupifying  system  they  are  punmmg. 

In  the  report  of  thecommittee  of  our  primary  schocds  in  1891, 
which  was  thought,  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  to  be  so  val- 
uable, that  they  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  is  the  fdlowing  state- 
ment. 

<<  The  practice  of  giving  exphimtions  to  children,  to  enable 
them  to  understand  their  lessons,  is  &r  from  being  generd. 
Where  it  prevails,  its  effects  are  very  striking  and  benefeial.  It 
begets  an  interest  in  whatever  is  learnt,  and  gives  a  naturalness 
and  propriety  to  reading,  which  nothing  eke  can.  Yetit  is  rare- 
Iv  the  case  that  sufficient  pains  are  taken  to  make  cUklren  ua- 
deratand  what  they  are  reading.  In  many  schools,  die  median* 
cial  part,  accuracy  in  repetition,  and  coffect  pronuncktioQ,. 
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faithfully  attended  to,  while  the  intellectual  part  of  teaching,  the 
bringing  the  mind  into  action,  certainly  by  far  the  most  impor^ 
tant  part,  is  entirely  neglected." 

Expressions  of  similar  opinions,  both  of  citizens  and  strangers, 
might  be  given  almost  without  number.  It  may  appear  myste- 
rious to  some,  that  schools  under  the  charge  of  sixtyfour  ladies, 
who  are  certainly  worthy  of  high  commendation,  both  for  their 
intelligence  and  faithfulness,  aided  by  about  seventy  gentlemen 
as  the  committee,  a  large  majc»ity  of  whom  are  among  our  most 
liberal  minded  and  worthy  citizens ;  and  they  sustained  by  a 
respectable,  if  not  liberal,  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  city  ; 
I  say  it  may  appear  mysterious  to  some,  that  schools  under  such 
circumstances  should  be  in  a  degraded  state.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  whole  matter ;  and  a  single  incident,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  remove  the  mystery  from  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
will  examine  it. 

Three  or  four  teachers  in  one  of  the  school  districts,  under- 
took, a  short  time  since,  in  concert  with  their  committee,  to 
adopt  ''  the  practice  of  giving  explanations  to  the  children,  to 
enable  them  to  understand  their  lessons."  Two  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  were  not  of  that  district,  on  hearing  of  this  attempt, 
visited  all  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  that  district  commit- 
tee. On  finding  a  map  of  the  world,  and  one  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  small  globe,  and  two  or  three  other  articles  of  a 
similar  character,  they  reproved  the  ladies  so  severely,  and  treat- 
ed them  so  harshly,  as  to  lead  one  of  them  to  say,  that  if  she 
had  a  father  she  should  apply  to  him  for  protection,  before  she 
should  submit  to  such  treatment.  And  notwithstanding  the 
unanimous  and  decided  approbation  of  the  eight  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  committee  of  that  district  board,  of  all  the  teachers 
concerned,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  of  every  parent  interested, 
these  two  gentlemen  caused  a  special  meeting  of  the  general 
board  io  protect  the  schools  against  "  innovations"  and  to  pre- 
serve "  the  good  old  way,"  By  means  of  misrepresentations  and  a 
**  packed  meeting,"  they  succeeded  in  getting  twenty  of  the  com- 
mittee of  seventy,  which  twenty  were  a  majority  of  those  present, 
to  pass  resolutions  of  strong  disapprobation  of  the  practice  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  and  teachers  in  the  district  referred  to.  These 
resolutions,  by  vote  of  the  said  special  meeting,  were  sent  to  all 
the  teachers  and  committees  of  each  of  the  sixtyfour  primary 
schools  in  the  city ;  and  they  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  every 
parent,  and  published  in  every  paper  in  the  city.  They  are  cer- 
tainly a  curiosity  ;  especially  for  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
city  of  Boston.    Other  incidents  of  a  similar  character  might  be 
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mentioned,  but  this  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  explain  the 
mystery,  that  under  a  liberal  appropriation,  an  intelligent  com- 
mittee, and  skilful  and  devoted  teachers,  schools  should,  it&  the 
language  of  Dr  Aleottj  **  chain  the  intellectual,  morale  and  it  may 
be  added,  the  phyeical  powers  of  children,  to  as  duU  and  un- 
meaning a  routine  of  exercises  m  there  is  in  the  country  J* 

A  few  individuals  will  undoubtedly  call  this  statement,  as  they 
do  that  of  Dr  A.,  <'a  libel  on  the  Boston  primary  schools/'  but 
if  parents  and  citizens  will  examine  and  compare  for  theoHielves, 
my  purposes  will  be  answered,  and  my  wishes  gmtified  respect- 
ing the  4000  children  in  the  public  primary  schools  of  our  good- 
ly city ;  for  I  have  no  other  wish  but  that  the  facts  in  the  case 
should  be  known. 

One  or  the  School  Committee.' 


M£NTAL  PRECOCITY. 


The  following  statement  of  facts  is  collected  from  Buck's  An« 
ecdotes.  Whether  a  '  tender  and  delicate  bodily  constitution/ 
should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  cause  or  effect,  of  one  thinig 
parents  may  be  certain  ;  which  is,  that  mental  precocity  never 
augurs  health  or  happiness  or  long  life.  And  yet  hurrying  chO* 
dren  forward  is  all  the  rage,  nowadays. 

'Christian  Hbnrt  I^eineckkn  was  born  at  Lubec,  F^.  6, 
1721,  and  died  there  Jan.  27,  1725,  after  having  displayed  the 
most  amazing  proofs  of  intellectual  powers.  He  could  talk  at 
ten  months  old,  and  scarcely  completed  his  first  year  of  life, 
when  he  already  knew  and  recited  the  principal  &cts  contained 
in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  with  a  number  of  verses  on  the  crea- 
tion. At  thirteen  months,  he  knew  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  New  at  fourteen.  In  his  thirteenth  month,  he 
knew  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  geography,  anato- 
my, the  use  of  maps,  and  nearly  8000  Latin  words.  Before  the 
end  of  his  third  year,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Denmark,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
In  his  fourth  year,  he  had  learned  the  doctrines  of  divinity,  with 
their  proofs  from  the  Bible,  ecclesiastical  history,  the  institutes, 
200  hymns  with  their  tunes,  80  psalms,  entire  chapters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  1500  verses  and  sentences  from  an- 
cient classics,  ahnost  the  whole  Orbus  Pictus  of  Comenios, 
whence  he  derived  all  his  knowled^  of  the  Latin  language, 
aritbmetici  the  history  of  the  Eurc^an  empires  and  kingdoms, 
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c6uld  point  out,  in  the  maps,  whatever  place  he  was  asked  for, 
or  passed  by  in  his  journeys,  and  recite  all  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern historical  anecdotes  relating  to  it.  His  stupendous  memory 
caught  and  retained  every  word  he  was  told ;  his  ever  active 
imagination  used  whatever  he  saw  or  heard,  instantly  to  apply 
some  examples  or  sentences  from  the  Bible,  geography,  profane 
or  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Orbus  Pictus,  or  from  the  ancient 
classics.  At  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  delivered  twelve  speech- 
es without  once  faltering ;  and  underwent  public  examinations 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  especially  the  history  of  Denmark.  He 
spoke  German,  Latin,  French  and  Low  Dutch,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly good  natured  and  well  behaved,  but  of  a  most  tender  and 
delicate  bodily  constitution  ;  never  ate  any  solid  food,  but  chiefly 
subsisted  on  nurses'  milk,  not  being  weaned  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  at  which  time  he  was  not  quite  four  years 
old.' 


FAMILY  DISCIPLINE. 


The  following  thoughts  on  Family  Government  first  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Observer.  They  are  from  the  pen  ol  Dr  Hum- 
phrey, President  of  Amherst  College. — We  have  seen  nothing, 
of  late,<y  the  same  subject,  more  important,  nor  any  thing  which 
in  our  view  was  more  needed. 

*  The  importance  of  femily  government  will  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  one,  and  we  of  this  generation  are  quite  ready  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  understand  it  better  than  our  fathers 
did.  Whether  we  do  or  not,  will,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  be  sub* 
mitted  to  a  more  impartial  judgment.  I  am  sure,  that  could 
those  who  have  been  gone  a  hundred  years,  return  to  the  *^  pla* 
ces  which  knew  them,"  they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  how 
we  expect  to  substantiate  such  a  claim  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

Although  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  fisimilies,  except  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  in  order  to  become  good  citizens  in  after  life, 
chikiren  must  be  accustomed  to  cheerful  subordination  in  the 
family,  from  their  earliest  recollection.  I  know  that  those  who 
grow  up  without  restraint  by  the  fire  side,  and  whose  youth  is 
consequently  as  wikl  as  the  winds,  can  be  governed  afterwards 
by  absolute  power.  The  bayonet  of  the  Czar  and  the  scimitar 
of  the  Sultan  can  tame  them  and  keep  them  in  subjection.    But 
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it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  aDything  like  a  free  constitu- 
tional government  can  ever  be  maintained  over  a  people  who 
have  not  been  taught  the  fifth  commandment  in  their  childhood. 
I  do  not  believe  it  can. 

Children  must  be  prepared  to  reverence  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  to  yield  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
by  habitual  subjection  to  their  parents.  If  they  are  not  gov- 
erned in  the  family,  they  will  be  restive  under  the  wholesome 
and  necessary  restraints  of  after  life ;  and  the  freer  the  form  of 
government  is,  in  any  state,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  parents 
should  fit  their  children  ^'  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty,"  under  it,  by  a  proper  course  of  domes- 
tic training. 

We  cannot,  in  this  country,  hope  to  preserve  and  hand  down 
our  free  and  glorious  institutions  in  any  other  way.  To  remain 
free,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  be  virtuous  and  enlightened ; 
and  to  this  end,  domestic  education,  including  all  suitable  re- 
straints and  discipline,  must  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  heads 
of  families  throughout  the  land.  It  has  been  said  a  thousand 
times,  that  the  practicability  of  maintaining  a  highly  republican 
form  of  government  has  been  tried  and  is  settled  in  the  United 
States,  however  it  may  have  failed  everywhere  else. 

I  wish  it  were  so :  but  I  am  afraid  the  question  is  settled,  so 
far  only  as  we  have  gone.  What  the  future  may  disclose,  who 
can  certainly  tell  ?  It  is  yet  a  grand  desideratum,  whether  we 
have  religion  and  virtue  and  intelligence  enough  to  sustain  our 
blessed  institutions.  The  danger  is,  that  our  liberties  will  de- 
generate into  licentiousness,  and  that  the  growing  laxity  of  fam- 
ily government  will  hasten  on  the  fearful  crisis. 
':;fjiThere  is,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  a  re-action  of  our  unparalleled 
political  freedom,  upon  our  domestic  relations.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  was,  half,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  for 
parents  to  ^'  command  their  household  after  them."  Our  chil- 
dren hear  so  much  about  liberty  and  equality,  and  are  so  often 
told  how  glorious  it  is  to  be  ^*  bom  free  and  equal,"  that  it  is 
hard  to  make  them  understand  for  what  good  reason  their  liber- 
ties are  'abridged  in  the  family ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  ac- 
counts, in  multitudes  of  instances,  for  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  submit  to  parental  authority.  The  boy  wants  to  be  '*  his 
own  man,"  long  before  his  wisdom  teeth  are  cut ;  and  the  dan- 
ger lies  in  conceding  the  point  to  him,  under  the  notion,  that  our 
Others  were  quite  too  rigid,  and  that  a  more  indulgent  domestic 
policy,  corresponding  with  the  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  is  better. 
This  may  be  the  way  to  make  rulers  enough  for  a  hundred  re- 
publics ;  but  not  to  make  a  single  good  subject.' 
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Family  government  then,  according  to  Dr  H.  is  much  more 
difficult  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  should  like 
it  if  the  Doctor  would  trace  the  effect  up  to  its  causes,  and  tell 
us  the  result. 

But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  are  sure  he  is  right  in  re- 
gard to  the  &ct.  Family  government  has  been  growing  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  U.  States  for  about  half  a  century  ;  and  is  likely  for 
aught  we  see,  to  become  more  and  more  so  for  some  time  longer. 

There  is  an  evil  growing  out  of  this  prevailing  spirit  of  insub- 
<Nrdination,  which  we  think  has  not  been  often  enough  adverted 
to ;  we  mean  an  increased  difficulty  on  the  part  of  teachers.  It 
is  a  trite  but  true  saying,  that  no  teacher  can  bring  into  proper 
subjection  those  pupils  who  are  not  well  governed  at  home.  We 
have  demanded  too  much  of  our  teachers  for  some  time  past, 
when  we  have  required  them  to  do  more  and  better  in  their 
schools.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  they  have  done  so  little,  but 
rather  that  in  the  midst  of  a  set  of  pupils,  neglected  and  ungov- 
erned  at  home,  they  should  have  accomplished  so  much. 

This  evil  of  parental  neglect  is,  as  wo  have  already  said,  very 
great.  But  this  is  not  all  of  which  we  complain ;  would  that  it 
were.  If  parents  who  do  not  govern  their  children  at  home, 
would  let  the  teacher  govern  them  at  school,  it  would  be  more 
tolerable.  But  so  far  are  they  from  doing  this,  that  they  almost 
universally  withdraw  their  children,  if  teachers  do  their  duty. 
The  common  or  public  schools  may  indeed  form  an  exception  to 
the' truth  of  this  remark,  though  not  universally. 

We  have  intimated  that  instead  of  co-operating  with  the  teach- 
ers of  their  children,  or  indeed  leaving  them  to  pursue  an  inde- 
pendent course,  most  parents  are  dissatisfied  if  teachers  do  their 
duty.  This  is  indeed  a  most  painful  state  of  things  ;  but  we 
are  sure  it  is  such  a  state  uf  things  as  actually  exists,  even  in  those 
portions  of  the  community  which  make  the  loudest  pretensions 
on  this  subject. 

A  person  who  has  taught  a  large  select  school  in  Boston  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  who  has  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  in 
his  profession,  assured  us  not  long  since,  that  he  never  was  sus- 
tained in^  his  course,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  famiKes  of 
Boston.  He  said  he  made  it  an  invariable  rule,  whenever  his 
pupils  were  guilty  of  any  sort  of  misconduct,  to  go  to  their  pa- 
rents and  converse  with  them  frankly  on  the  subject.  He  has 
almost  always  been  so  fortunate,  he  says,  as  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  parents,  on  these  occasions ;  but  among  hundreds  of  in- 
stances of  the  kind,  he  does  not  recollect  of  but  a  solitary  in- 
stance in  which  these  parents  did  not  withdraw  the  pupils  from 
the  school  at  the  end  of  the  very  next  quarter. 
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This  18  a  most  important,  and  may  be  to  aomea  most  acartlmg 
fact.  If  these  things  are  so  in  the  green  tree,  tbey  will  perhaps 
say,  what  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  dry?  If  such  is  the  aston* 
ishing  neglect  of  parents  in  the  city  of  Boston,  which  boasts  so 
loudly  of  its  attention  to  education,  what  must  be  the  state  of 
things  in  those  remote  parts  of  our  country,  which  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  a  correct  and  faithful  discipline? 

We  leave  the  subject  here,  not  because  we  have  exhausted  it, 
but  because  we  have  exhausted  our  space.  If  there  be  a  sub- 
ject which  above  all  others  claims  our  attention,  not  only  as 
friends  of  education,  but  as  the  friends  of  free  institutions — nay 
even  as  christians — ^it  is  family  education,  and  especially  &mi]y 
disciplme.  If  a  reform  in  discipline  is  any  where  neededj  it  is, 
we  are  quite  sure,  in  our  families. 


SEMINARIES  FOR  DOMESTICS. 


The  time  has  been  when  it  was  gravely  supposed  that  instruct 
tion  alone  was  education — the  instruction  we  mean  of  some  pri- 
mary school,  boarding  school,  select  school,  academy,  collie,  or 
university.  Who  ever  thought,  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  Galling 
the  direction  and  arrangement  of  the  family  circle,  important  as 
they  were  admitted  to  be — a  part  of  the  child's  education  ? 

But  those  days  are  gone  by — we  hope,  at  least,  tbey  dje going 
by — and  the  matter  is  now  viewed  quite  differently.  Whatever 
tends  to  form  or  reform  human  character — whether  in  a  physi- 
cal, intellectual  or  moral  point  of  view — ^is  a  process  or  part  of 
education.  Every  thing  which  at  any  period  of  human  existence 
has  an  agency  in  making  body,  mind  or  soul  what  it  is  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  its  existence,  educates  that  body,  mind,  or 
soul.  And  every  intelligent  agent — ^whether  his  agency  be  vol- 
untary or  involuntary  in  the  matter — is  an  educator. 

The  presidents,  professors,  tutors,  &c.,  of  our  colleges,  and 
the  masters  and  mistresses  of  our  minor  schools  of  every  grade, 
are  indeed  teachers  still;  and  so  are  parents  and  ministers.  But 
brothers  and  sisters  also  educate  one  another;  husbands  and 
wives  educate  each  other ;  domestics  educate  one  another ;  com- 
panions at  school  educate  each  other ;  the  inmates  of  factories, 
and  shops,  and  even  of  prisons,  if  associated,  educate  each  oth- 
er. And  last,  but  not  least,  domestics  in  families  not  only  edu- 
cate one  another,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  adult  tndividuab 
whom  they  servoi  but,  in  a  remarkable  manner  aad  with  reaHuk- 
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able  effect,  the  children  of  the  fiiinilies  where  they  are  found. 
We  do  not  say  that  all  these  various  educators,  or  formers  of 
character,  educate  well;  that  is  quite  another  question ;  all  we 
insist  upon  is  that  they  all  educate,  for  better  or  worse,  and 
in  a  greater  or  in  a  less  degree. 

Perhaps  no  writer  has  presented  this  part  of  our  subject  in  a 
clearer  light  than  Mrs  Edgeworth,  in  her  Practical  Education. 
A  negligent,  careless,  or  passionate  servant,  she  says,  must  nec- 
essarily injure  the  temper  of  a  child.  Envy,  emulation,  detrac- 
tion— every  thing  which  the  servants  feel  which  is  wrong,  will 
be  likely  to  break  out  in  their  conversation  with  one  another, 
and  if  children  are  suffered  to  hear  them,  they  will  soon  catch 
the  same  tastes*  In  short,  so  much  is  the  juvenile  character  ex* 
posed  in  this  way,  that  she  tells  us  it  has  long  ago  passed  into  a 
common  maxim,  that  it  is  the  worst  thing  m  the  world  to  leave 
children  with  servants. 

But  why  dwell  upon  a  subject,  we  are  asked,  of  so  little  prac- 
tical importance?  Mrs  Edgeworth  lived  in  a  country  where  do- 
mestics were  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  here  it  is  comparatively 
die  few  who  have  them  in  their  employ,  or  who  are  able  to  em- 
ploy them. 

This  remark  is  in  some  respects  certainly  correct.  True  it  is 
that  we  have  as  yet  but  few  domestics  in  our  country,  but  it  is 
also  suggested  that  we  should  have  many  more,  were  people  able 
to  employ  them.  And  this  is  without  doubt,  the  plain  matter 
of  fact.  Human  nature  is  substantially  the  same  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  every  other.  Let  there  be  but  a  class  among  us  who 
inherit  the  w^th  of  our  country,  and  we  shall  soon  see  in  the 
train  of  the  aristocracy  it  will  create,  a  full  supply  of  servants, 
with  all  their  attendant  influences,  as  educators  of  our  children. 

As  a  farther  evidence  that  though  the  practice  of  kee(Hng  do- 
mestics in  this  country,  is  as  yet  chiefly  confined  to  our  cities, 
large  towns  and  villages — containing  not  more,  perhaps,  in  all, 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  people — it  is  extending  as  fast  as 
the  pecuniary  means  of  the  people  enable  them  to  extend  it, 
we  might  mention  the  fact  that  no  public  written  statement  of 
any  sort  will  at  the  present  moment,  sooner  draw  forth  severe 
criticism,  retort,  reproach,  or  ridicule,  from  those  who  occupy 
the  editorial  chair  of  our  country,  than  attempts  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  dispensing  with  servants.  Against  no  person  what- 
ever, will  the  cry  of  heretic,  radical,  or  mad  dog  be  sooner  raised. 
How  is  this,  and  why  is  it,  if  the  subject  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance to  us? — We  believe  that  the  mania  for  servant-keeping 
is  already  as  rife  here  as  in  any  other  country  according  to  our 
means,  and  that  the  disease  is  extending  with  unexampled  ra- 
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pidity.  We  believe,  also,  that  wherever  it  extends,  it  goes  to 
undermine,  by  its  influences  on  the  young,  the  public  character. 
We  would  therefore  take  time  by  the  foretop,  and  prevent — what 
it  is  a  thousand  times  easier  to  prevent  than  cure — the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  much  which  remains  among  us  in  social  life,  of  nu>- 
raUty  and  religion. 

Do  you  ask  what  is  to  be  done?  We  reply ;  Let  servants 
themselves  be  well  educated.  Their  vices  arise  from  ignorance 
and  want  of  correct  education.  They  are  not,  as  Mrs  Edge- 
worth  justly  says,  a  separate  class  in  society,  doomed  to  ignorance 
or  degraded  by  inherent  vice ;  they  are  capable,  they  are  desir- 
ous of  instruction.  Let  them  be  well  educated  and  instructed, 
and  as  early  as  possible ;  and  the  difference  in  their  intelligence 
and  moral  conduct  will  amply  repay  society  for  the  trouble  of  the 
undertaking. 

A  gentleman  in  England,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  once  fdrmed  the  plan  of  establishing  a  school  of  thi» 
kind,  and  of  educating  forty  pupils  in  it,  as  fit  attendants  of 
young  children.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  system,  he  proposed 
however,  to  make  of  eight  or  ten  of  his  first  pupils,  suitable 
teachers  for  future  schods  on  the  same  plan. 

We  do  not  know  that  our  English  gcntleman^s  system  of  ed- 
ucating domestics  was  ever  carried  into  effect,  but  why  should 
it  not  have  been?  We  say  mxxth  at  the  present  time  of  the  im- 
portance of  Teachers'  Seminaries,  but  what  teachers  of  m<xals, 
to  say  nothing  of  body  and  intellect,  are  more  efficient  in  the 
formation  of  character  than  domestics?  Do  they  not  eilhet*  pu- 
rify or  contaminate,  sweeten  or  poison  the  streams,  at  their  very 
fountains?  Surely,  if  special  schools  of  preparation  are  neces- 
sary for  any  purpose  in  the  wide  world,  it  is  for  this.  Where  is 
be  whose  munificence,  excited  by  true  patriotism  and  christian 
love,  shall  lay  the  foundation  of  the  first  institution  of  this  kind? 
We  are  at  war — be  it  known  and  remembered — with  the  whole 
system  of  employing  domestics  in  simple,  healthy  families,  con- 
sisting alone  of  their  own  members.  But  if  they  must  be  em- 
ployed, let  them  at  least  be  educated.  Let  the  rich  endow  the 
places  for  instruction,  and  then  let  those  fathers  and  mothers 
who  foresee  that  their  children  must  inevitably  come  under  the 
grindstone,  and  who  are  willing,  all  things  considered,  it  should 
be  so,  send  them  thither  to  become  not  sisters  and  mothers,  but 
drawers  of  water  to  other  sisters  and  mothers  of  better  blood, 
and  nobler  caste ! 

Our  friend  of  education — especially  of  the  education  of  do* 
roestics — proposes  that  they  should  be  educated  in  the  families 
to  which  they  are  destined.    Let  those  individuals,  it  is  said. 
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who  intend  to  keep  domestics  at  all>  begin  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion and  education  immediately  after  marriage.  Let  them  re* 
ceive  those  who  they  intend  shall  be  the  future  companions  of 
their  children,  in  the  capacity  of  domestics,  at  once  into  their  hou- 
ses, and  commence,  as  a  business  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
work  of  educating  and  instructing  them.  Let  them  be  received 
as  young  as  possible,  and  let  but  one  be  introduced  at  a  time. 
After  the  first  has  been  under  our  fostering  care  two  or  three 
years,  another  may  be  adopted,  to  be  submitted  to  the  same 
course.  The  assistance  and  influence  of  the  first  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  second  will  be  of  very  great  importance,  and  if 
a  right  direction  has  been  given,  and  the  right  sort  of  character, 
by  dint  of  much  exertion,  has  been  formed,  a  sort  of  public  sen- 
timent, it  is  believed,  may  he  formed,  so  elevated  as  to  prove  the 
great  safeguard  to  the  domestics  and  to  the  iamily^  Gradual  ad- 
ditions may  be  made  to  the  number  of  these  domestics,  from 
time  to  time,  till  our  wants,  present  and  prospective,  are  fully 
supplied. 

As  nt  least  a  substitute  for  public  seminaries  for  educating  do- 
mestics, we  should  at  first  be  inclined  to  think  favorably  of  the 
scheme  here  proposed.  And  indeed  upon  second  thought  why 
should  it  appear  any  less  favoraUe?  It  has  one  advantage  in- 
deed over  all  others,  in  that  it  has  been  tested  by  a  long  ezperit 
roent — an  experiment  of  six  thousand  years.  The  Creator  it 
seems,  has  been  beforehand  with  us.  The  first  pair  introduced 
servants  into  their  families,  in  this  very  manner,  and  it  has 
been  the  ahnost  universal  custom  ever  since ;  and  seems  to  be 
in  obedience  to  God's  own  express  direction.  In  short,  we  do 
do  not  see  but  the  system  of  servant  keeping  is  one  the  Creator's 
earliest  institutions ; — one  against  which  it  were  as  wrong  as  it 
is  hopeless  to  declare.  According  to  His  scheme  of  things,  these 
domestics  are  introduced  into  our  houses  as  young  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  be,  and  under  circumstances  as  favorable  as  can  be  to 
their  correct  ear]y  education. — We  have  then  precisely  the 
schools  for  domestic  education ;  and  nothing  remains  but  that 
we  make  the  wisest  possible  use  of  them. 

We  have  not  been  merely  amusing  ourselves,  in  the  foregoing 

article,  at  the  reader's  expense ; — we  mean  something  by  it. 

Though  opposed  to  the  custom  of  having  domestics,  properly  so 

called,  in  fiunilies,  as  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  society, 

and  though  we  believe  our  own  children  are,  as  a  general  rule, 

the  appropriate  and  only  safe  domestics,  yet  if  there  must  be 

other  domestics,  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  community 

to  the  best  means  of  educating  them  for  their  highly  responsible 

iaA.    We  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  believe 
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iheir  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  yoang, 
whenever  the  latter  are  sabmitted  to  that  influence,  is  mach 
greater  than  is  usually  supposed.  Even  their  influence  on  the 
juvenile  intellect  is  important  and  lasting ;  but  the  impress  they 
make  upon  the  physical  and  moral  character  and  habits  is,  if 
possible,  a  thousand  times  more  so.  Let  the  subject  be  no  long- 
er passed  over  as  it  has  hitherto  been.  Let  it  be  taken  up  as 
a  matter  of  practical  christian  philanthropy.  Let  the  questions 
how  character  is  formed  and  how  it  should  be  formed,  be  taken 
up  and  examined  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  fellow  oieD, 
and  if  they  are  so,  the  results  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  than 
happy. 


<  MANAGfiMENT.' 


Mamt  of  the  wrongs  which  are  inflicted  on  m&iikind,  and 
which,  in  other  worlds,  perhaps,  go  by  the  name  of  fraud,  are 
softened  down,  on  our  own  planet,  by  the  application  of  a  mild- 
er term — ^  management.'  'J  his,  though  it  may  convey  the  idea 
of  wrong)  is  not  usually  allowed  to  include  that  of  fraud.  Man- 
agement is  to  fraud  only  what  the  conduct  of  the  pseudo  Quaker 
was  to  that  dignified  course  for  which  his  more  upright  brethren 
have  usually  been  distinguished  ;  who  said  to  his  neighbor  of  the 
*  world' — '  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  take  away  a  hair  of  tliy  head 
dishonestly,  but  if  I  can  I  will  outwit  thee !' 

We  were  led  to  this  remark  by  reflecting  on  a  course  which 
we  know  to  be  sometimes  taken  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
promote  the  sale  of  a  favorite  book.  Their  anxiety  to  sell  the 
work  sometimes  leads  them  to  adopt  a  method  of  giving  it  pub- 
licity, which,  to  say  the  least,  is  unwarrantable,  and  which  we 
believe,  is  unjust.  We  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  there  is 
always  criminal  intention  on  the  part  of  those  concerned.  They 
are  only  conforming  to  what  is  to  a  considerable  extent  custom- 
ary. But  the  custom  is  in  this  case  wrong ;  and  though  this 
may  sometimes  palliate  the  guilt  of  him  who  acts  in  conformity 
to  its  requirements,  it  does  not  entirely  remove  it.  Neither 
scripture,  nor  reason,  approves  of  following  a  multitude  to  do 
evil ;  and  both  disapprove,  with  equal  certainty,  of  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come. 

We  have  known  the  recommendations  of  reviewers  and  others, 
published  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  by  tho^e  whose 
interest  it  concerned  ;  not  with  the  modifications  and  qualifica- 
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tionfl  wbich  should  have  accompanied  them ;  but  garbled  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  speak  a  language  entirely  foreign  from 
what  was  originally  intended.  If  any  thing  can  justify  such  man- 
agement as  this,  it  is  not  its  commonness.  It  is  the  fact  tiiat 
the  garbling  is  usually  done  by  clerks  or  assistants,  and  done  in 
haste  or  in  ignorance.  How  far  this  lessens  the  guilt  of  those 
who  empk>y  them  and  trust  to  their  discretion,  we  leave  to  oth- 
ers to  decide.  It  may  however,  afford  some  aid  in  coming  to  a 
decision  to  know  that  they  are  seldom  visited,  in  these  cases^ 
with  any  tokens  of  the  employer's  disapprobation. 

Were  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  of  unfrequent  occurrence, 
we  might  possibly  pass  them  over  in  silence.  Were  we  alone 
the  sufferers,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  endured  the  wrong,  rather 
than  seem  severe  on  any  individual  or  class  of  individuals.  But 
it  is  not  so.  The  wrong — if  it  be  a  wrong,  and  a  gross  one  too, 
— is  one  which  is  often  repeated,  especially  in  reference  to  school 
books  and  works  on  education.  The  latter  in  a  fortune  hunt- 
ing, pleasure  seeking  community,  like  our  own,  have  a  very  slow 
sale ;  and  therefore,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  their  friends  sometimes 
make  extraordinary  efforts  to  circulate  them. 

A  book  for  parents  and  teachers  was  not  long  since  represent- 
ed by  some  of  those  who  are  ever  anxious  to  promote  its  sale,  as 
highly  recommended  by  Mr  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  late  princi- 
pal of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  when  the 
facts  were  not  so.  Mr  G.  only  stated,  that  from  the  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  author,  he  presumed  the  work,  when  it  should  ap- 
pear, would  be  one  which  as  a  father  he  should  desire  to  peruse. 

In  another  instance  a  part  of  the  communication  of  a  corres- 
pondent of  a  Boston  paper,  to  which  an  editor  had  prefixed 
a  disclaimer,  was  published  in  this  city  in  a  way  which  would 
leave  the  impression  on  the  public  mind,  so  far  as  it  left  any  im- 
pression at  all,  that  it  was  the  editor's  own  sentiment ;  thus 
making  him  express  an  opinion  exactly  contrary  to  what  he  in- 
tended. We  have  sometimes  suffered  in  the  same  way.  The 
sentiments  of  our  correspondent  in  regard  to  a  certain  book,  re- 
cently found  their  way  into  a  newspaper  advertisement,  and 
were  presented  as  if  they  were  our  own,  when  the  most  careless 
observer,  if  he  observed  at  all,  would  have  seen  that  it  was  far 
otherwise.  We  were  the  more  surprised  at  this,  from  the  fact 
that  we  had  given  our  own  opinion  of  the  work  in  our  editorial 
cap$icity,  in  a  previous  number.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to 
say,  and  we  do  it  with  pleasure,  that  the  establishment  for  whose 
benefit  the  advertisement  was  inserted,  immediately,  withdrew  it 
from  the  columns  of  the  paper,  upon  our  representation  and  re- 
quest. 
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No  individaal  lias  a  right  to  regard  as  our  amtiineiita,  whai 
we  eipresdy  state,  in  the  Annals,  to  be  the  sentinieDts  of  anotb* 
er,  even  if  we  do  not  state  in  decisiye  teims,  our  own  disappro- 
bation. We  do  not  endorse  the  sentiments  of  a  oorrespondent, 
if  we  give  his  name  or  situation.  Above  ail,  no  one  has  the 
right  to  do  this — morally  or  legally — where  we  have  expressly 
and  obviously  entered  our  '  discbimer.'  And  could  we  kiiowat 
any  time,  that  such  a  measure  was  pursued  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  wrong,  even  though  the  trick  were  softened  down  by  cus- 
tom, in  tlie  public  mind,  to  *  management,'  we  should  not  hold 
him  who  did  it  guiltless  ;  and  if  we  refrained  from  seeking  le- 
gal redress,  it  would  not  be  for  fear  of  any  misapprehension  in 
our  own  minds  of  the  nature,  iil^ality  and  criminality  of  the 
act. 

This  article  was  written,  thus  fiir,  nearly  a  year  ago ;  and  we 
had  sometimes  resolved,  or  nearly  resolved  not  to  publish  it — 
not  but  that  the  sentiments  are  just,  but  because  we  feared  th^ 
expression  would  do  no  good.  But  so  many  facts  are  perpet- 
ually coming  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  that  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  speak  out ;  not  without  a  due  regard  to  consequences, 
but  because  we  have  full  faith  that  if  any  effect  is  produced  at 
all,  it  must  be  salutary. 


AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

An  Association  has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
be  called  The  American  Common  School  Society ;  whose  avowed 
object  is  the  extension  and  improvement  of  education  in  primary 
schools  in  the  United  States.  This,  society  has  been  got  up,  we 
understand,  and  organized  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Mr  J.  Or- 
ville  Taylor ;  who  is  its  Secretary. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  prospectus  of  the  Socie- 
ty, as  published  in  the  New  York  Observer. 

'  The  Society  proposes  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  primary  schools,  throughout  the  IFnited 
States ;  and  in  thus  adopting,  for  its  exertion,  a  field  commen- 
surate with  our  whole  country,  it  will  keep  itself  aloof  from  all 
sectional  and  minor  influences  that  would  circumscribe  its  use- 
fulness. 

^  A  cheap  monthly  newspaper  will  be  published,  which  will 
contain  the  laws  of  the  different  States,  provid'mg  for  the  support 
and  regulation  of  schools ;  reports  of  successful  schods  and  sys- 
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tems  of  instruction  in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  foreign 
countries ;  drawings  of  model  school  houses ;  communications  of 
literary  men  on  kindred  subjects  ;  and  earnest  appeals  to  parents, 
teachers,  pupils  and  school  inspectors,  to  co-operate  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  common  school  education. 

'  To  offer  premiums  for  good  school  books,  which  may  be 
printed  and  sold  by  agents  of  the  Society. 

*  To  communicate  with  auxiliary  societies  and  correspondents, 
for  the  collection  of  facts,  and  for  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  to  arouse  attention  by  public  lectures  on  the  subject. 

*  To  open  ah  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  all  books 
and  information  relative  to  schools,  in  this  as  well  as  in  foreign 
countries,  may  be  collected,  and  be  accessible  to  inquirers — and 
where  all  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  other  approved 
books  on  education  may  be  purchased.' 

Now  while  we  cannot  doubt,  for  one  moment,  that  the  meas- 
ures which  such  a  Society  might  adopt,  would  do  immense  good 
in  our  country,  yet  we  are  also  aware  that  it  may  do  immense 
evil.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  public  mind  is  awa- 
kened and  excited  on  an  important  subject,  or  because  splendid 
associations  have  been  formed,  and  magnificent  measures  pro- 
posed, the  cause  of  good  will  on  the  whole  be  promoted.  (Much 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  Society  to  accomplish  its  objects. 
If  it  contain  within  it  but  one  man  who  has  the  wisdom — ^we  do 
not  say  knowledge — which  is  necessary  in  directing  such  a  work 
as  that  of  elevating  common  schools  in  a  proper  manner,  and  if 
that  individual  hap})ens  to  be  truly  benevolent  as  well  as  wise, 
something  may  be  done.  If  it  contains  more  than  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  same  spirit,  then  its  prospects  are  doubled,  and  more 
than  doubled.  But  if  it  contain  among  its  individuate  not  one 
such  individual,  then  will  it  fail  of  its  objects. 

We  see  many  worthy  names  in  connection  with  the  American 
Common  School  Society,  either  as  its  acting  officers,  or  as  hon- 
orary members.  They  are  the  names  of  men  who  are  foremost 
in  almost  every  other  good  cause,  and  the  first  thought,  with 
many,  may  be  that  they  will  be  foremost  in  this.  We  hope  it 
will  prove  so. 

We  think,  however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  officers  of  such 
a  society — those,  we  mean,  who  are  its  actuaries — should  know 
something  of  the  real  character  of  Common  Schools,  as  they  ac- 
tually exist  in  this  country.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  have 
read  what  is  said  about  them,  or  that  some  one  of  their  num- 
ber has  visited  here  and  there  one  of  them  in  a  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  or  town  or  city  ;  or  that  he  has  run  over 
the  United  States  and  stepped  into  a  few  schools  in  every  State 
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of  the  Unumf  or  that  he  hoMs  or  professes  to  hold  an  extended 
correspondence.  Nor  is  it  suffident  that  he  has  written  a  book, 
or  edited  a  paper,  containing  some  truth  and  some  untruth,  some 
original  matter,  and  some  which  under  pretence  of  being  original 
was  borrowed. 

As  to  the  officers  of  the  society  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
they  are  all  of  them,  for  any  thing  we  can  say,  very  good  men 
in  their  way;  and  some  of  them,  as  we  happen  to  know,  and 
have  already  said,  are  men  whose  reputation  for  doing  good  is 
beard  all  over  the  country.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  they 
possess  much  practical  wisdom,  or  even  much  real  knowledge  in 
regard  to  eommon  schools.  Of  those  who  will  probably  be  the 
principal  actuaries,  although  their  intentions  may  be  the  most  pure 
and  their  purposes  the  most  exalted,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  fint 
fate  reformers  of  common  schools. 

Moreover  while  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  the  socieCy,  such 
as  its  materials  and  instruments  are,  will  accomplish  great  good, 
especially  by  means  of  the  cheap  monthly  paper  spoken  of — 
which  under  proper  direction  cannot  fail  of  its  object*-«s  well  as 
by  means  of  offering  premiums  for  the  best  school  bodu,  we  must 
enter  our  protest  against  the  society's  making  and  puffing  and 
advertising,  in  its  own  paper,  and  ielltng  its  own  books.  Per- 
haps this  caution  is  not  quite  necessary ;  and  yet  we  rather  think 
it  can  do  no  harm.  There  is  room  to  fear  that  the  whole  con- 
cern will  become  a  machine  for  specubting  in  books  and  papers 
and  apparatus ;  and  that  not  a  few  good  men,  in  every  part  of 
the  Union,  will  be  imposed  upon  by  its  specious  and  benevdent 
appearances. 

We  beg  those  who  are  lending  their  names  and  their  influence 
to  the  promotion  of  this  scheme,  to  pause  a  Uttle  before  they  be- 
come the  supporters  of  a  mere  machine  for  monopolising  the  sale 
of  certain  publications,  &c.,  for  our  schools.  Let  them  notonly 
pause,  but  let  them  consider  whether  the  paramount  object  of 
the  society — ^that  of  diffusing  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  an  enlightened, 
and  conscientious,  and  benevolent  regard  for  common  school  im- 
provement—cannot be  accomplished  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  suspicion  of  having  local  and  selfish  aims ;  against 
the  very  thought  of  which  we  Imlvc  not  the  least  doubt  that  most 
of  them  would,  as  individuals,  revolt.  We  entreat  them  to  per- 
severe in  the  work  of  doing  good  to  be  sure — ^in  a  cause  where 
doing  good  is  so  much  needed* — but  to  be  exceedingly  careful  lo 
ascertain  that  what  they  do  t«  good.  There  is  a  caution  to  be 
found  in  some  of  our  ancient  records  which  may  not  be  wholly 
inappropriate  in  the  present  instance ;  *  Let  not  your  good  be 
evil  spot****  ^^  *  . 
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LITERART  PLAGIARISMS. 

[We  have  seen,  in  the  Louisville  Literary  Ulster  for  Aug. 
27,  the  following  series  of  remarks  on  the  Eclectic  Series  of 
School  Books,  ^ited  by  Wm.  H.  M'Gufiy,  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  and  published  by  Truman  6l  Smith. — We 
would  not  insert  the  opinion  of  a  single  newspaper— even  a  high- 
ly respecttable  one — had  we  not  other  information  on  the  subject 
in  our  possession. — We  hope  the  exhibition  will  be  a  salutary 
lesson  to  all  literary  plagiarists  throughout  the  land**of  which 
there  are  a  host,  small  and  large, — whose  number  is  yearly  in- 
creasing.] 

*  The  rapidity  which  the  *'  Eclectic  Series,"  prepared  by  Pres- 
ident M'Guffy  and  his  immediate  associates,  threatened  to  sup- 
plant all  other  school  books  in  the  west,  and  the  great  favor  they 
found  with  teachers  generally,  signified  in  the  numerous  certifi- 
cates signed  by  names  of  high  respectability — with  which  the 
pubKshers  have  usually  formed  an  appendix  for  each  volume — 
had  prepared  us  for  the  greater  surprise,  on  being  shown  by  a 
teacher  of  this  city,  to  whom  we  had  referred  a  set  of  them  for 
examination,  that  the  whole  of  this  series  of  books  had  been  com- 
piled on  the  most  flagrant  and  impudent  system  of  literary  piracy 
that  has  ever  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  principle  and  plan 
on  which  the  *'  Eclectic  Series  '*  of  Mr  M'Guffy  is  compiledand 
arranged,  is  precisely  that  on  which  Mr  Worcester  prepared  his 
excellent  series  of  Reading  Books,  which  he  commenced  about 
twelve  years  since,  and  has  recently  completed.  Mr  Worcester 
had  been  for  twenty  years  a  practical  teacher  when  he  com- 
menced the  preparation  of  his  Reading  Books ;  and  in  the  com- 
pletion of  his  series  he  was  employed,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
twelve  years.  His  series  commences  with  a  ''  Primer  "  or  <'  First 
Reader,"  designed  for  children,  and  advances  in  a  r^ular  gra- 
dation of  progressive  lessons  to  a  ''  Fourth  Book ;"  so  does  Pres- 
ident M'Guffy's,  with  the  exception  that  the  hitter  has  the  ^'Eclec' 
tic  Primer  "  and  *^  Eclectic  First  Reader,"  where  Mr  Worcester 
has  only  the  '^Primer."  Mr  Worcester's  First  and  Second 
Books  are  composed  of  easy  lessons  in. reading,  mostly  from  his 
own  pen,  or  pieces  re-written  and  adapted  by  him  to  the  under- 
standings and  capacities  of  children.  Each  of  the  reading  les- 
sons is  followed  by  a  short  lesson  for  spelling,  selected  from  it. 
The  same  description  applies  exactly  to  the  ''  Eclectic  Primer," 
and  First  and  Second  Readers  of  President  M'Guffy's  series. — 
His  books  are  made  on  the  same  plan,  and  are  composed  nearly 
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of  the  same  pieces,  and  are  mostly  written  or  prepared  by  Messrs 
Worcester,  Pierpoot,  Goodrich,  or  Emerson,  each  authors  of 
different  systems  of  school  books,  in  very  extensive  use  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union. 

Between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  of  President  M'Guffy 
and  the  same  of  Mr  Worcester  may  be  traced  many  wonderful 
coincidences.  Preceding  his  reading  lessons  in  each,  Mr  Wor« 
oester  has  inserted  rules  to  be  observed  in  reading  the  lesson  to 
which  they  are  affixed ;  and  succeeding  the  lessons  are  found  a 
list  of  the  common  errors  in  pronunciation,  questions  on  the  les« 
son,  and  a  selection  of  words  from  the  lesson  for  spelling.  Pres- 
ident M*Guffy,in  the  compilation  of  his  Third  and  Fourth  Read- 
ers, has  fallen  upon  precisely  the  same  plan  and  arrangement ; 
and,  most  striking  coincidence !  has  affixed  to  the  lessons  the 
same  rules,  with  few  exceptions,  verbatim  et  literatim.  For  ex- 
ample: 

"Rule. — When  you  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  a  word, 
or  are  obliged  for  any  other  reason  to  hesitate  while  reading,  do 
not  cough,  or  say  hem  or  eh :  but  stop  silently  till  you  are  ready 
to  proceed." — Worcester y  1835. 

"Rule. — When  you  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  a  word, 
or  afe  obliged  for  any  other  reason  to  hesitate  while  reading,  do 
not  cough,  or  say  hem  or  eh;  but  stop  silently  till  you  are  ready 
to  proceed."— AT Cfu/y,  1837. 

The  selections  in  these  two  readers  are,  to  great  extent,  taken, 
punctuation,  paragraph,  &c.,  from  the  books  of  Pierpont,  Wor- 
cester, Emerson,  and  Bailey,  selected  by  these  gentlemen  from 
an  extensive  range  of  reading. 

Mr  Pierpont  makes  an  error  in  the  first  edition  of  his  '*  First 
Class  Book,*'  in  assigning  a  piece  of  poetry  entitled  the  "  Rain- 
bow "  to  Campbell:  President  M'Guffy  falls  into  the  same  er- 
ror. Pierpont  corrects  the  error  in  bis  last  edition :  President 
M'Guffy  will  undoubtedly  do  the  same  in  his  next.  Another 
selection  is  referred  by  Mr  Pierpont  to  Zrmn,  an  English  author ; 
but  Mr  M'Guffy,  presuming,  probably  that  this  must  be  a  mis- 
take, refers  it  to  Irving — (Washington)  quite  a  different  man. 

We  have  not  leisure  at  present  to  point  out  farther,  the  re- 
markable coincidences  between  President  M*Guffy*s  series  of 
School  Books,  and  those  prepared  by  individuals  in  New  Eng- 
land, whose  names  we  have  already  once  or  twice  mentbned. 
What  is  excellent  in  M'Guffy's  books  appears  to  be  either  imita- 
ted or  stolen.  We  think  the  public,  if  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  much  prefer  the  originals  to  the  caricatures.* 
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HOME  EDUCATION. 

The  attention  given  to  education  in  our  country  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  cannot  but  be  regarded  by  the  christian  and  the 
patriot  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  The 
Common  School  system,  it  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  la- 
bors under  very  serious  defects ;  the  eftbrts  made  by  those  who 
have  perceived  them,  and  are  anxious  to  introduce  a  more  perfect 
system,  deserve  great  praise,  and  from  the  interest  which  these 
efforts  have  already  excited  in  the  public  mind  upon  this  subject, 
we  cannot  but  anticipate  the  happiest  results. 

Whether  the  system  so  generally  pursued  in  the  boarding 
schools  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  may  not  be  ma- 
terially improved,  is  a  very  important  question,  one  which,  we 
fear,  has  not  attiacted  the  attention  which  its  importance  de- 
fierves.  In  the  {nresent  communication  it  is  not  our  design  to  ex- 
hibit all  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  or  testate  alUhe  points 
in  which  it  might  be  improved,  but  we  would  ask  attention  to 
only  one.  The  particular  improvement  referred  to,  has  respect 
not  so  much  to  the  subjects  on  which  instruction  is  usually  given 
in  such  establishments,  nor  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  communi- 
cated, as  to  the  eonstitution  of  the  school.  In  these  institutions 
it  is  almost  universally  the  case,  that  the  principal  is  at  once  the 
parent  and  the  instructor — the  head,  both  of  the  family  and  the 
school.  To  this  long  established  and  very  common  arrange- 
ment, there  are  objections,  which,  though  they  strike  our  minds 
with  very  considerable  force,  we  should  still  feel  some  hesitation 
about  urging  against  it,  if  we  were  not  able  to  adduce  an  actual 
example  of  the  beneficial  results  which  flow  from  a  system  that 
we  believe  to  be  better,  and  which  is  founded  upon  the  complete 
separation  of  the  family  and  the  school. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  work,  an  account  is  given  of  a 
boarding  school  at  Newburgb,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Benham, 
with  the  constitution  and  history  of  which,  the  writer  of  this 
communication  is  well  acquainted.  The  editor  of  the  Annals  of 
Education,  with  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  that  which  he 
derived  from  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers, 
pronounced  an  exceedingly  fiivorable  opinion  on  its  merits.  We 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  results  which  he  antici- 
pated from  it,  have  thus  far  been  fully  realized. 

The  peculiar  features  of  Dr  Benham's  school  are  the  follow- 
ing. '  It  receives  the  pupil  into  the  fiaimily,  allows  him  as  much 
as  possible,  the  benefits  of  parents  and  a  home.    The  Principal^ 
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instead  of  being  himself  the  teacher,  employs  the  Tarioas  excel- 
lent schools  of  the  village,  according  as  they  are  suited  to  the 
age  and  wants  of  his  pupils ;  while  he  himself  is  in  the  habit  of 
cbily  reviewing,  illustrating,  and  explaining  the  lessons  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  way ; — thereby  giving  the  individuals  under 
his  care  the  benefit  of  two  instructors,  and  separating  the  school 
entirely  from  the  house.' 

The  great  design  of  education  is,  not  merely  to  put  our  youth 
in  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  scientific  and  historical  fects, 
nor  merely  to  teach  them  the  ancient  and  modern  languases,  but 
to  develop  and  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature.  That  this  cultivation  would  be  much 
better  carried  on,  in  such  a  school  as  that  of  Dr  B.'s,  than  in 
those  in  which  the  more  common  system  is  pursued,  we  should 
conclude,^  even  if  no  experiment  had  been  made,  because  the 
former  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  Divine  appointment  in 
the  great  model  school,  the  family.  The  history  of  this  school 
confirms,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  this  conclusion.  We  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  school  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  youth,  or  whose  members  exhibit  a  more  healthy  appear- 
ance, than  those  connected  with  Dr  B.'s  institution  ;  and  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  which  his  pupils  enjoy,  is  of 
an  equally  high  order,  we  do  with  the  utmost  freedom  affirm. 
In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  can  appeal  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  pupils  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  a  school  any  where  to  be  found, 
the  moral  reputation  of  whose  pupils  is  better. 

The  question,  whether  it  is  better  for  youth  to  be  educated  at 
home,  or  in  a  boarding  school,  is  one  which  will  doubtless  be 
variously  answered.  To  those  who  wish,  from  whatever  mo- 
tive, to  have  their  children  educated  from  home,  we  do  most 
heartily  recommend  the  school  of  Dr  B.  We  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  parents  and  guardians,  for  the  sake  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  on  account  of  the  admira- 
ble manner  in  which  all  its  departments  are  conducted. 

J.  F. 
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Education  Cohybivtion  in  Boston. 

■ 

A  MBETiNO  of  some  of  the  friends  of  Education  in  Boston,  was  held  at 
Park  Street  vestry^  on  Saturday  the  Sd  of  November.  It  was  a  meeting 
of  no  ordinary  interest,  but  as  we  were  absent  from  the  State  at  the 
time,  and  had  no  reporter,  we  are  obliged  to  collect  a  brief  account  of  it 
from  the  newspapers.  ^ 

The  meeting  was  one  of  discussion ;  and  the  subjects  discussed  were 
various.  Among  them,  however,  was  the  want  of  healthy,  well  con- 
structed school  rooms.  This  subject  was  particularly  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr  Eliot,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  by 
Messrs  John  Pierpont,  Jonathan  Phillips,  C.  F.  Barnard,  and  Amasa 
Walker. 

Another  evil  complained  of,  in  primary  and  common  schools,  was 
over  stimuius.  This  topic  elicited  remarks  from  some  of  the  individuals 
already  mentioned,  and  also  from  Rev.  Mr  Blagden,  Hon.  James  T.  Aus- 
tin, Rev.  Neheraiah  Adams,  and  Mr  F.  Emerson. 

A  discussion  also  took  place  —  and  a  very  animated  one,  too — in  re- 
gard to  religious  instruction.  The  following,  as  a  part  of  the  discussion, 
we  copy  from  the  papers,  verbatim, 

<  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams  said  it  bad  seemed  to  him  that  the  course  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  relation  to  religious  education  in  schools,  was 
a  very  difficult  and  delicate  one,  and  he  observed  by  the  public  prists 
that  there  were  jealousies.*  It  was  said  that  their  object  was  to  give  a 
Christian  Education.  But  the  question  was,  who  is  to  decide  what  are 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  ?  The  feeling  is  that  to  attempt 
to  teach  this  will  he  to  teach  teeiariamtm.  In  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark he  would  state  a  fact  that  occurred  in  the  School  Committee.  A 
member  of  the  committee  objected  to  the  introduction  of  a  book  because 
it  had  this  verse  in  it,  in  reference  to  the  consequences  of  lying  and 

stealing. 

I  shall  see  the  just  afar, 
Badiant  as  the  momiag  star ; 
While  with  trembling  steps  I  go, 
To  the  darker  world  of  wo! 

The  committee  man  would  not  have  this  book  introduced,  because  it 
taught  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment. 

*  He  alluded,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Obserrer.— Ed. 
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On  the  other  side,  there  mi^t  be  ground  of  complaint  on  acooont  of 
what  was  left  wU  of  the  school  books.  If  any  thing  is  taught  ag  the 
ehrisiian  reUgion  which  falls  short  of  it,  there  is  equal  ground  of  com- 
plaint as  though  error  were  directly  taught.  In  illustration  of  this,  he 
alluded  to  a  stanza,  found,  he  believed,  in  Mr  Pierpont's  Third  Reader, 
which  is  an  alteration  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  which  is  found  in  almost  erery  nursery  in  our  land.    The 

original  is, 

For  Satan  finds  some  auschief  still, 
F6r  idl«  hands  to  do. 

The  alteration  reads. 

For  there  it  alwayB  something  illf 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 

The  implication  here  is  that  there  is  no  such  being  as  Satan  ;  and  the 
discerning  child,  having  the  original  hymn  in  his  possession,  would  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  author  of  the  book  and  the  school  com* 
mittee  did  not  believe  or  at  least  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  being. 

Mr  Pierpont  rose  and  said ;  <As  the  gentleman  has  kindly  given  me 
permission  to  correct  him,  if  he  is  in  error,  I  would  say  that  the  altera- 
tion alluded  to  is  in  no  book  which  I  have  given  to  the  pubKc'  But  his 
memory  deceived  him.  The  precise  language  quoted  is  to  be  found  on 
page  187  of  The  Young  Reader,  by  J.  Pierpont.  Mr  P.  of  course,  was 
not  guilty  of  an  intentional  mis-statement,  because  many  teachers  who 
were  present,  use  his  book  in  their  schools,  and  would  easily  perceive 
his  error.  We  have  since  accidentally  learned  that  he  has  made  a  suita- 
ble and  satisfactory  explanation  to  Mr  A.  of  his  mistake. 

Edvcatiok  in  New  Hahpsbire. 

A  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  County  Association  of  Common  School 
Teachers,  and  other  fViends  of  Education,  was  held  at  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  in  October,  at  which  the  following  topics  tmderwent  a  thor- 
ough and  animated  discussion. 

1.  The  expediency  of  appointing  an  agent  for  schools,  or  a  Board  of 
Education  for  the  State.  2.  The  improvement  of  school  houses.  8. 
The  evils  of  irregular  attendance  at  school.  4.  The  proper  age  at  which 
to  commence  the  study  of  English  grammar. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  either  with  or  without  previous  discussion, 
recommending  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  State ; 
the  appointment  of  suitable  persons  to  deliver  Lectures  on  Common 
School  Education  in  every  town  in  the  county ;  the  improvement  of 
school  houses,  especially  as  regards  size,  ventilation,  location,  internal 
arrangement;  the  constant  and  seasonable  attendance  of  pupils  at  school: 
a  closer  attention  to  orthography  in  early  education;  the  introduction  of 
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vocal  music  into  common  schools;  together  with  much  more  of  plain  and 
familiar  oral  instruction.  The  last  mentioned  resolution  was  present- 
ed by  the  Rev.  £.  Rich,  founder  of  the  Orphan's  Home  in  that  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

EonOATlON  FOK  THE  MlHISTRT. 

The  New  York  Observer,  after  copying,  with  approbation,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  this  work  on  the  education  of  ministers,  has  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  remarks. 

^  Certainly,  bodily  health  and  vigor  are  not  inconsistent  with  mental 
power.  Moses  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  bodily  force.  So  was  Da- 
vid, and  many  of  his  near  relatives.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  notwith- 
standing his  wry  neck,  was  the  only  man  who  could  tame  the  Thracian 
war-horse,  Bucephalus.  Julius  CsBsar  was  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable 
bodily  force.  Look  at  his  bust,  his  head  and  neck,  the  muscles  of  which 
could  not  belong  to  a  feeble  body.  Our  own  Franklin,  every  school-boy 
knows,  had  at  least  twice  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  London  printer. 
And,  to  mention  a  still  more  cherised  name,  our  Washington  had  scarce 
an  equal  in  muscular  force  —  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  the 
body.  We  might  multiply  examples ;  but  these  are  enough.  History 
does  not  record  the  names  of  six  delicate,  feeble-bodied  individuals, 
whose  minds  have  exerted  so  great  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race.' 

School  Libraries. 

At  a  recent  examination  of  the  public  schoob  in  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  pupils  presented  as  his  '  composition '  for  the  occa- 
sion, an  account  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  having  a 
Temperauce  Society  connected  with  it,  containing  81  members,  and  an 
Association  for  Moral  Improvement,  he  thus  describes  the  Library. 

*  By  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  this  town,  for  which,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  whose  organ  I  am,  I  improve  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
sincere  thanks,  we  have  been  enabled  to  procure  a  library  of  870  vol- 
umes, consisting  of  history,  biography,  and  other  miscellaneous  works. 
This  library  is  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Neck  School,  to  be  used 
by  the  scholars  of  both  sexes,  who  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  society. 
Thus  instead  of  spending  our  evenings  in  the  street,  is  noisy  plays  and 
brawls,  we  find  a  fit  occupation  at  home,  in  reading  our  books  and  stor- 
ing our  minds  with  useful,  knowledge.  Each  member  of  the  society  is 
allowed  the  use  of  the  library,  after  leaving  the  school ;  thus  creating  a 
connecting  link  between  society  at  large  and  the  school,  and  an  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  and  the  common  schools,  which  will  be  highly 
beneficial  in  its  ultimate  results.' 
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CuBvsft's  LiTiM  AociDSNCB.    BostoOy  1889:  pp.  T3. 

If  it  were  possible  for  mere  antiquity  to  give  clainiB  to  excellence  in  a 
school  |K>ok,  that  before  us  should  certainly  be  regarded  as  among  the 
first  in  our  own  country.  It  is  an  elementary  work,  compiled  by  Ezekiel 
Gheever,  who  was  70  years  a  teacher  of  Latin,  and  was  used  in  this 
country  almost  two  centuries.  The  copy  before  us  has  just  been  care- 
fully revised,  corrected  and  stereotyped  Orom  the  I8th  edition.  Itjs  de- 
signed for  mere  beginners  in  the  study;  but  might  afibrd  hints  for  not  a 
few  who  are  somewhat  advancetl.  We  cannot  now  enter  deeply  Into  an 
examination  of  the  work  ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  great  curiosity.  We  ob- 
serve, however,  that  it  comes  to  us  highly  recommended  by  those  who 
ought  to  be  judges  of  its  merits. 

Popular  LfSTRVorioii  ik  Anatomt  akd  PHrsioLoer. 

The  *  House  I  live  in,'  written  by  the  editor  of  this  joumal,  having 
been  republished  in  London,  with  some  digfat  changes  by  Mr  Thomas 
Girtin,  a  surgeon,  and  having  been  once  more  carefiilly  revised  and 
somewhat  enlarged  by  the  original  author,  and  rendered  as  perfect  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit,  has  just  passed  to  a  third  edition^ 
and  is  stereotyped. — In  the  present  shape  it  is  more  happily  adapted  to 
schools  than  ever  before  ;  and  will,  we  suppose,  meet  with  a  more  ex* 
tensive  sale  for  this  purpose. 

The  advantages  of  understanding,  thoroughly,  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  structure,  and  the  laws  which  prevail  within  us,  are  rated  vastly 
too  low,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  It  b  not  our  object  —  it 
never  has  been  our  object  —  in  pressing  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology upon  the  public  mind,  merely  to  render  men  better  animals  than 
they  were  before.  We  trust  we  have  a  higher  and  more  noble  object. 
Mankind  can  never — even  professing  chriMians — attain  to  the  standing 
they  may  desire — they  can  never  become  the  perfect  men  and  women 
they  desire  or  should  desire  to  be  — tilt  they  have  more  perfect  bodiee 
than  at  present  they  possess.  TeNBcbers  must  undeMtand  these  matten^ 
and  teach  them  to  their  chiklren.  Ministers  must  understand  them,  and 
their  knowledge  must  modify  their  instructions.  Legislators  most  make 
laws  with  the  human  constitution,  its  laws  and  relatlomi,  full  before 
them;  and,  above  all,  parents  most  educate  in  the  light  of  ihe  same  scien- 
ees. 

In  regard  to  the  Importance  of  having  females  so  educated  that  ehey 
may  become  in  this  respect  what  they  should  he,  in  their  influence  upon 
society,  we  know  not  that  we  can  do  better  than  to  make  the  fottewing 
extract  fVom  the  November  number  of  the  Library  of  Health. 

*  We  had  long  been  looking  at  every  point  of  the  social  horifeon,  for 
the  appearance  of  some  intelligent  and  philanfbroi^  female,  whose  in- 
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•inieiiQiM  on  tbia  vastly  ivporUot  Bvit%eei  should  prove  the  favored 
means  of  entaneipating  her  sepc  from  a  bondage  more  cruel  and  more 
destructive  —  a  thousand  times  more  so  — than  that  worse  than  Egyp* 
tian  bondage  to  which  hi  this  professedly  free  country,  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  men  made  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  are  subjected. 

*  Male  instructors  never  can  perform  the  service  to  which  we  refer,  in 
a  proper  roanner»  at  least  till  Christianity  —  pure  and  undefiled  *-*  be- 
comes more  common  among  us;  but  as  this  can  never  happen  till  moth- 
ers and  daughters  are  instructed  in  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygieney 
the  world  has  been  long  involved  in  a  dilemma  from  which  nothing  but 
female  instruction  and  female  philanthropy  could  extricate  it.  In  this 
state  of  things,  forth  steps  Mrs  Gove,  a  lady  possessed  of  the  very  qual- 
ifications demanded,  and  proposes,  not  without  great  diffidence,  a  course 
of  lectures.  She  is  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  physicians  both  of 
Lynn  and  Boston.  She  is,  moreover,  sustained  by  four  to  five  hundred 
exclusively  female  hearers ;  and  in  one  instance,  when  her  lecture  on 
tight  lacing  was  repeated  gratuitiously  in  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  by  no 
less,  it  is  said,  than  two  thousand.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  new  spirit  is 
roused.  Her  hearers,  especially  the  friends  of  physiological  science,  be- 
gin to  take  courage. 

'Such  results  —  so  unexpected  to  the  friends  of  the  causci  and  even  to 
Mrs  Gove  herself — are  full  of  promise,  not  only  to  Boston  and  its  vi- 
cinity, but  to  the  world.  For  although  little  permanent  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  mere  lectures,  yet  the  instruction  of  classes  of  female  pupils  in 
anatomy  and  physiology,  is  no  longer  problematical.  Let  our  young  la- 
dies devote  years  of  patient  attention  to  these  hitherto  neglected  sulijects 
as  Mrs  G.  has,  and  then  let  them  enter  —  not  of  necessity  into  Marl- 
boro* Chapel,  or  any  other  fashionable  or  costly  edifice — but  into  those 
minor  chapels  with  which  our  land  is  studded  —  the  school  houses  and 
academies.  Nor  is  this  all.  Lst  tbem  enter  the  sanctuary  of  their  own 
household,  and  there  reveal,  iffi  circumstances  and  opening  years  may 
render  it  practicable,  the  laws  of  the  Creator  established  in  the  human 
frame  ;  and  the  relations  of  that  frame  and  its  wonderful  machinery  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  within  and  without  it.  Then  will  improvemeiit  go 
on  —  then  will  the  desert  of  the  human  heart  be  cultivated.' 

Physical  Maw. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen,  ere  this,  a  notice  on  the  cover  of  our  last 
number,  of  Robert  Mudie's  new  work,  entitled,  *  Man,  in  his  Physical 
Structure  and  Adaptations.'  It  >is  the  first  of  a  regular  series,  of  four 
volumes,  the  three  renaaining  of  which  are  to  be  published  hereafter. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  demand,  in  our  community,  for  works  of  the 
character  of  that  before  us.  For  although  about  80,000  copies  of  Combe's 
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Constitution  of  Man,  hare  been  scattered  in  the  commanlty,  either  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  there  remains  yet  a  great  work  to  do. 
Multitudes  are  prejudiced  against  Combe's  worlu,  because  the  author 
happens  to  be  a  phrenologist,  although  little  of  his  favorite  science  is  to 
be  found  in  his  Constitution  of  Man.  With  such  persons,  Mudie  will  be 
a  favorite,  as  he  is  rather  opposed  to  phrenology.  In  any  event  his  work 
is  highly  instructive,  were  it  only  on  account  of  its  numerous  facts.  We 
hope  it  will  be  extensively  read;  and  that  the  whole  class  of  books  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  physical  improvement  of  man  will  find  more 
and  more  of  public  favor. 

Dklicatk  Health. 

Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  publbbed  a  little  work,  enti- 
tled Flora  Blanchard,  or  Delicate  Health,  with  the  following  paragrai^ 
for  a  motto,  *A  little  for  the  stomachVi  sake.'  It  is  an  excellent  thing, 
and  if  widely  circulated  will  have  a  most  favorable  bearing  on  the  great 
cause  of  physical  education,  and  physical  man. — In  the  language  of 
another  writer  respecting  it,  we  may  add;  ^  It  illustrates,  in  a  touching 
manner,  the  evil  effects  which  often  arise  from  a  custo'm  too  prevalent 
in  society,  of  endeavoring  to  remedy  a  weak  constitution  and  delicate 
health,  by  stimulating  potations,  which,  instead  of  benefiting  the  system, 
invariably  prove  highly  injurious,  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of 
view;  —  to  the  infant  and  the  adult;  to  the  robust  man,  or  the  most  del- 
icate woman.' 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  show,  did  the  nature  of  our  journal  permit 
it,  that  more  of  life  and  health  are  sacrificed  at  the  threshold,  by  mis- 
management, especially  by  unnecessary  dosing,  than  by  any  other  single 
cause  whatever.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  fashionable  society, 
mankind  are,  as  a  general  fact,  subjected  to  daily  dosing  with  something 
which  we  call  medicinal  —  liquid  or  solid.  This  perpetual  but  needless 
dosing  lowers  the  standard  of  physical  vigor  in  those  who  are  called 
healthy  ;  it  predisposes  to  actual  disease  ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  render 
diseases  when  they  come,  more  severe  than  otherwise  they  would  be ; 
and  lastly,  it  renders  medicine  less  efficient  in  its  operation  when  it  is 
actually  demanded. 
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B  L  A  K  E'S 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  ASTRONOMY. 


PUBLISHED   BY 

GOULD,    KENDALL    &    LINCOLN, 

No.  59  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

FIRST    BOOK   IN    ASTRONOMY, 

DESIGNED   FOR   THE 

USE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  STEEL  PIJiTE  ENGRAVINGS. 


This  work  has  been  prepared  for  its  intended  use  with  the  utmost 
care  on  the  part  of  the  Author ;  and  the  Publishers  have  spared  no 
reasonable  expense  in  presenting  it  to  the  public  in  the  best  style  of 
modern  school  books ;  they  have  labored  to  have  it  suited  to  the  most 
fastidious,  in  matters  of  taste ;  and  in  these  times  of  retrenchment 
and  economy,  a  thing  so  very  important — to  make  it  a  very  cheap 
book.  We  feel  confident  in  saying,  that  the  First  Book  in  Astronomy 
is  the  cheapest  work  ever  published  in  this  country  for  schools,  cod- 
aidering  the  style  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 

To  prevent  all  misapprehension  as  to  the  design  and  character  of 
the  work,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  a 
4oy  book  for  small  children  to  play  with,  as  some  might  possibly  ap- 
prehend from  its  being  called  the  First  Book  in  Astronom]^.  If  the 
science  of  Astronomy  is  suited,  or  can  be  adapted  advantageously  to 
such  a  purpose,  which  the  Publishers  do  not  much  believe,  the  pres- 
ent work  is  altogether  for  a  different  and  a  more  valuable  purpose. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  first  book  for  those  arrived  at  an  age  for  being 
capable  of  studying  Astronomy,  instead  of  being  amused  with  the 
pictures  aiid  diagrams  made  to  illustrate  it  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Author,  governed  by  such  views  in  its  preparation,  to  free  it  from 
everything  abstruse  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  from  that 
formidable  array  of  mathematical  characters  in  most  works  on  the 
subject,  so  forbidding  to  the  eye  of  a  child  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  combine,  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  form,  everything  or  nearly 
everything,  pertaining  to  this  sublime  science,  interesting  to  the 
great  mass  of  learners  at  school. 

This  work  is  designed  to  hold  a  middle  ground,  between  the  toy 
book  of  the  inf^it  and  the  elaborate  production  of  the  individual 
who  makes  the  science  a  profession  for  life.  And  from  the  ()opular- 
ity  it  has  acquired  since  it  was  first  published,  the  Author  and  Pub- 
lishers are  confirmed  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
MTork  on  such  a  plan. 


This  work  has  been  highly  commended  by  mnny  gentlemen  engaged  in  Edn- 
cation  and  connected  with  tho  public  press ;  the  specimens  subjoined,  may 
enable  those  who  have  never  examined  the  work  to  form  an  opinion  of 
its  merits. 

From  the  Rev,  E.  M.  P.  WeUs,  Rector  of  the  School  for  Moral 

Discipline f  Boston. 

I  have  known  no  book  which  possesses  so  many  excellencies  for 
the  department  which  it  professes  to  occupy,  as  this  volume.  I  wish 
it  much  success. 

JFVom  J,  Furbishy  A.  M,  Principal  of  the  Portland  High  School 

for  Young  Ladies. 

I  have  examined  Blake's  First  Book  in  Astronomy,  and,  as  an  in- 
troduction, have  found  it  better  adapted  to  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies than  any  other  in  use.  I  consider  it  peculiarly  well  arranged 
for  female  schools. 

Prom  Mr,  Edward  Hinckley^  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Vni' 

versity  of  Maryland, 

I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  a  copy  of  Blake's  First  Book  in 
Astronomy.  It  is  a  work  of  utility  and  merit,  far  superior  to  any 
other  which  I  have  seen,  with  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed.  The  author  has  selected  his  topics  with  great  judgment, 
arranged  them  in  admirable  order,  and  exhibited  them  in  a  style  and 
manner  at  once  tasteful  and  philosophical.  Nothing  seems  wanting 
— nothing  redundant.  It  is  truly  a  very  beautiful  and  attractive 
book,  calculated  to  afford  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  who  may 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  perusing  it. 

From  James  F.  Gould,  A,  M.  Principal  of  the  High  School  far 

Young  Ladies,  in  Baltimore,  Md, 

I  shall  introduce  your  First  Book  in  Astronomy  into  my  academy 
in  September.  I  consider  it  decidedly  superior  to  any  elementary 
work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 

JFVom  Mr,  D,  Ring,  Instructer  of  Young  Ladies,  in  Baltimore, 

I  have  attentively  examined  the  First  Book  in  Astronomy,  and  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  extant  I 
shall,  as  early  as  I  can  make  arrangements  to  that  effect,  introdace 
it  into  my  seminary. 

From  the  Rev,  J,   H.   Price,   Rector  of  St,   St^hen's   Church, 

New  York, 

It  is  evidently  prepared  by  a  practical  man,  such  as  always  should 
prepare  our  school  books,  if  they  are  to  answer  the  end  in  view. 
This  book  has  my  most  hearty  wishes  for  its  general  introdactioD 
into  all  our  ^common  schools. 

From  Mr,  Isaac  Foster,  Instructer  of  Youth  in  Portland, 

I  have  examined  Blake's  First  Book  in  Astronomy,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  A  very  happy  selection  of  topics  is  presented  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  learner,  while  the  questions 
will  assist  him  essentially  in  fixing  in  memory  what  ought  to  be  re- 


tained.  The  old  maxim,  Who  proves  too  much  proves  nothing, 
may  with  little  alteration,  be  applied  to  what  is  presented  to  the 
minds  of  children :  Who  presents  too  much,  impresses  nothing. 
But  this  book  does  not  attempt  too  much.  It  leaves  the  most  intri- 
cate parts  of  the  subject  for  those  who  are  able  to  master  them,  and 
brings  before  the  young  pupil  only  what  can  be  made  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  him. 

From  the  New  England  Christian  Herald, 

We  think  the  plan  of  the  book  good,  the  subjects  judiciously  ar- 
ranged, and  rendered  intelligible  and  interesting. 

JFVom  the  American  Traveller,  Boston, 

The  author  is  a  man  of  learning  and  fine  taste ;  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  simplifying  the  obscure  sciences;  and  has  pursued  such  a 
course  in  the  work,  that  it  must  meet  the  approbation  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  be  introduced  with  success  into  our  common  schools. 

JFrom  the  New  York  Daily  Evening  Journal. 

The  illustrations,  both  pictorial  and  verbal,  are  admirably  intelli- 
gible ;  and  the  definitions  are  such  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  by 
juvenile  scholars.  The  author  has  interwoven  with  his  scientific  in- 
structions much  interesting  historical  information,  and  contrived  to 
dress  his  philosophy  in  a  garb  truly  attractive. 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette, 

We  are  fipee  to  say,  that  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  decidedly  the  best 
work,  on  the  sublime  and  interesting  subject  of  Astronomy,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

FVom  the  Boston  Recorder, 

It  comprises  much  useful  instruction  in  a  small  compass ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  globes  and  a  good  teacher,  it  will  be  highly  useful. 

From  the  Hingham  Gazette. 

The  First  Book  in  Astronomy  is  compiled  by  an  accomplished 
teacher ;  is  arranged  upon  a  judicious  plan ;  and  is  printed  in  a  very 
Beat  manner. 

From  the  Portland  Daily  Advertiser, 

It  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  requisites  of  a  good  book, 
such  an  one  as  may  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children  with 
advantage. 

From  the  State  Herald,  Portsmouth,  N  H, 

The  book  now  before  us  contains  forty-two  short  lessons,  with  a 
few  additional  ones,  which  are  appended  in  the  form  of  problems, 
with  a  design  to  exercise  the  young  learner  in  finding  out  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  on  the  terrestrial  globe.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  superintending  committees,  teach- 
ers, and  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  The  definitions  in  the  first 
part  of  the  volume  are  given  in  brief  and  clear  language,  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  beginners. 
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From  the  Providence  'American. 

The  elements  of  astronomy  are  judiciously  arranged,  and  illustra- 
ted in  this  little  work  in  a  familiar  and  attractive  form.  Nor  is  its 
usefulness  confined  to  schools.  It  might  be  placed  in  every  family 
library  with  advantage,  as  a  work  of  reference  and  instructioo  to 
those  who  have  studied,  or  would  study,  the  most  practical  portions 
of  the  science  of  astronomy. 

From  Saco,  (Maine,)  Paper. 

This  neat  and  prepossessing  little  volume  comprehends  ail  the 
requisites  of  a  good  book — such  a  book  as  may  safely  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  with  advantage.  The  diction  is  chaste  and  pure — 
the  subject-matter  selected  with  great  judgment,  being  neither  too 
prolix  nor  too  much  condensed — the  numerous  engravings  are  exe-t 
cuted  in  a  style  much  superior  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
notice  in  school  books — and  the  language  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  young  mind. 


BLAKE'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 


NEW    EDITION,   ENLARGED. 


Being  Conversations  on  Philosophy,  with  the  addition  of  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  Questions  for  Examination,  and  a  Dictionary 
of  Philosophical  Terms.  With  twenty-eight  Steel  Engravings. 
By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M. 

Perhaps  no  work  has  contributed  so  much  as  this  lo  excite  m  fondness  for  the 
study  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  youthful  mindti.  The  familiar  compariaoos 
with  whidi  it  abonnds,  awaken  interest,  and  rivet  the  attention  of  the  pQpil. 
It  is  introduced  with  great  sueceM,  into  the  Public  Schools  in  Boston. 

Prom  Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  President  of  Charleston  College,  8.  C. 

I  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  your  edition  of 
Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy.  The  Questions,  Notes,  and 
Explanations  of  Terms,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  work,  and 
make  this  edition  superior  to  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
I  shall  recommend  it  wherever  I  have  an  opportunity. 

Prom  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette* 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  furnished  us  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  work^  to  recommeDd 
it,  not  only  to  those  instructors  who  may  not  already  have  adopted 
it,  but  also  generally  to  all  readers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  on  which  it  treaty  By  Questions  arranged 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  in  which  the  collateral  facta  are  arranged » 
he  directs  the  attention  of  the  learner  to  the  principal  topics.  Mr. 
Blake  has  also  added  many  Notes,  which  illustrate  the  passages  u>. 
which  they  are  appended,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophical  Tecma- 
is  a  useful  addition. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  ARITHMETIC. 


This  is  the  common  title  of  three  books,  by  Frederick  Emerson,  late  Principal 
m  the  Department  of  Arithmetic,  Boylston  School,  Boston.     They  are  denominated 

EMERSON'S   FIRST    PART. 
EMERSOX'S    SECX>ND   PART, 
EMERSON'S   THIRD    PART. 

Part  First  is  a  small  book,  designed  for  children  from  five  to  eight  years  of 
age.  The  plan  of  this  little  book  is  entirely  original,  and  very  peculiar.  The 
lessons  are  illustrated  witli  cuts  and  unit  marks. 

Part  Second  contains  within  itself  a  complete  system  of  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  sufficiently  extensive  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  business,  and  is 
designed  as  a  standard  book  for  common  schools.  This  work  is  so  gradual  in  its 
progress,  that  each  lesson  prepares  the  learner  for  tJiat  which  ibllows,  and  com- 
paratively little  instruction  is  required  from  the  teacher. 

Part  Third  is  designed  for  advanced  scholars.  It  comprises  a  synthetic  view 
of  the  science  of  numbers,  a  copious  development  of  the  higher  opemtions,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  conmiercial  information.  Scholars  who  are  to  be  educated  for 
the  business  of  the  counting-room,  or  for  the  duties  of  any  public  office,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  to  prosecute  a  full  course  of  mathematical  studies,  will  find  this 
book  suited  to  their  purpose. 

The  Publishers  of  Emerson's  System  of  Arithmetic  invite  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  are  extracted  from  some  of  its  recommendations. 

The  Instructors  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  say  —  "We  have  considered 
it  our  duty  to  render  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  more  prominent  systems  of  Arith- 
metic, published  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  fix  on  some  work  which  appears  to 
unite  the  greatest  advantages,  and  report  the  same  to  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston,  for  adoption  in  the  l^ublic  Schools.  Ailer  the  most  careful  examination,  we 
have,  without  any  hesitancy,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Emerson's  North  American 
Arithmetic  (First,  Second,  and  Third  Parts)  is  the  work  best  suited  to  the  wants  of 
all  classes  of  scholars,  and  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  petitioned  for  the  adoption  of  this  work  in  the  Public  Schools." 

The  Boston  School  Board,  after  receiving  the  petition  above  alluded  to,  passed 
an  Order — "That  Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic  be  substituted  for  Cofburn's 
First  Lessons  and  Sequel." 

Mr,  S.  W.  SETON,  Visitor  for  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York  City,  in 
his  remarks  upon  the  First  and  Second  Part,  says  — « It  is  as  perfect  a  school  book 
as  I  have  ever  examined.  None  in  this  branch  of  instruction  has  so  well  and  truly 
illustrated  the  subject" 

Professor  JOSLIN,  of  Union  College,  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  work  by 
saying  —  "Here  tlie  student  will  acquire  not  merely  rules  to  guide  his  hand,  but 
principles  to  enlighten  his  understanding.  He  is  not  furnished  with  a  mere  mill  for 
grinding  numbers  into  a  certain  result  under  cover." 

Professor  WALL,  of  Ohio  University,  among  other  remarks  respecting  the  work, 
says  —  **The  method  of  illustrating  the  fundamental  principles  of  fractions  is  cleai 
and  forcible,  and  perfectly  happy  in  its  adaptation  to  the  minds  of  youth." 

Professor  HAMILTON,  of  Nashville  University,  after  examining  the  First  and 
Second  Parts,  writes  —  "I  think  the  work,  thus  far,  better  adapted  to  awaken  interest 
and  excite  inquiry  in  the  youthful  mind,  than  any  elementary  treatise  which  I  have 
seen.  The  arrangement  is  natural,  and  the  questions  simple  and  practical,  and  the 
rules  clearly  and  fully  expressed." 

Professor  PEIRCE,  of  Han'ard  (Cambridge)  University,  writes  —  **I  have  exam- 
ined the  Third  Part  of  Mr.  Emerson's  Aritlimetic  with  great  pleasure.  The  perspi- 
cuity of  its  arrangement,  and  the  clearness  and  brevity  of  its  explanations,  combined 
^ith  its  happy  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  practical  business,,  are  its  great  recom- 
mendations." 

Professor  M'GOWAN,  of  St.  Louis  University,  being  requested  by  President 
VERHA.EGEJt  to  examine  the  work  and  state  his  opinion  respecting  it,  writes  —  "1 
have  carefully  examined  Mr.  Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic,  and  consider  it 
the  best  treatise  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

The  Liverpool  (British)  Journal,  in  a  review  of  Emerson's  System  of  Arith- 
metic, says — "It  is  the  very  best  American  book  which  we  have  seen,  on  the  science 
of  arithmetic  and  the  practice  of  commercial  calculations.*' 

„  5  G.  W.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Published  by   ^  hOGAN  &  THOMPSON,  Philadelphia 
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Supply  the  following  works  to  persons  forwarding  the  amount  of  one  yyag't 

subscription : — 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.    Quarterly.    15,00. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  most  raluable  of  all  periodical  works  puUlblied  fai  thb  country.  It  hu  been  e  ^rtf 
lished  for  upwards  of  twenty  yean. 

REPRINT  OF  THE   FOUR  QUARTERLIES,  embracing  th«j  EWNBURCli, 

LONDON  QUARTERLY,  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY,  and  WESTMINSTER  Kii- 

VIEWS.    $8,00. 

"  A«  organe  of  sound  criticism,  as  repositories  of  literary  reference  and  scientific  informalioti,  Iheee  h». 
riews  continue  unrivalled,  and  are  sought  after  and  read,  not  only  in  Ureat  Britain,  but  iu  every  coun  t^nl 
■nation  on  the  European  Continent.  They  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  musl  inureetutg  of  all  EiiriyjcaB 
periodical  vtorko.^*— Boston  Gazette. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.    Edited  by  Professor  Wi won.    Monthly.    »5.'JI'.. 

"  Blackwood  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  decidedly  the  strongest  and  ablest  inoguaine  in  tlie  world :  tu  c^vir- 
acter  is  toOjWell  known  to  be  reckoned  any  where  below  the  first  and  highest  siaudard  of  i'eriodicai  .d'^ 
raiure." — New  York  State  Gazette. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE.    Monthlv.    $4,00. 

"  The  Metropolitan  need  not  acknowledge  an  inferiority,  within  iHM  peculiar  field  of  oAtsrpfisa.  lo  ttxj 
monthly  in  Europe  or  America."— 1».  /.  Star, 

KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE.    Montiily.    $5,00. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  charming,  a  delightful  periodical.  The  'Orifiual  Papon*  are  racy,  siurned,  and  «i»> 
quent,  happy  alike  in  style  aitd  sentiment ;  while  the  *  Llleiwy  Notices^  are  disibguished  by  josf  auJ  tfrn- 
criminating  criUcism.'' — Charleston  (fif.  C.)  Courier. 

ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION.    Edited  by  Willum  A.  Alcott.    Monthly.    t3  lO. 

few  periodicals  published  in  this  cotmtry  present  higher  claims  to  patronage  than  the  "  Aiinala.  *  i  »• 
present  editor  is  abundantly  qualified  for  the  department  he  occupies.  We  ha?e  no  hositaiicNi  to  sav<.iif 
that  it  is  the  odty  of  every  teacher  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  th*  contents  of  the  "Annals  of  fe^-a- 

cation.'' 

SELECT  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  and  Eclectic  Journal  of  Mediginx.  Eiiiied 
by  John  Bell,  M.  D.     Monthly.    $10,00. 

This  is  an  invaluable  publication  to  the  Medical  Professfon.  Its  object  b  to  republish  all  valuahia  K».^ 
Itsh  works.  During  the  first  year  of  its  publication  works  were  given  for  ten  dollars  that  could  not  be  j-ir- 
chased  in  the  usual  bouks  for  less  than  fifty. 

American  Medical  Library  and  Intelligencer.  Edited  by  Robley  Donglisbn,  M  D. 
Semi-monthly.    $10,00. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Science.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  Edited  by  Forbes  and  ConoUy.  Quane  ly 
$5,00. 

Johnson*s  Medico  Chirorgical  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.    $5,00. 

Waldie's  Select  Circulating  Library.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

American  Quarterly  Review.     Quarterly.    $5,00. 

United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Christian  Examiner.    Every  other  moDth.    $4,00. 

New  York  Quarterly  Review.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

Law  Library,  comprising  reprints  of  the  most  valuable  new  English  works. 
Monthly.    $10,00. 
-^  American  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine.    Quarterly.    $5,00. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art.    Quarterly.    $6,00. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Lady's  Book.    Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.    Monthly.    $3,00. 

Ladies'  Companion.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stefhens.    $3,00 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Monthly.    $5,00. 

Parley's  Magazine,  for  Children.    Monthly.    $1,00. 

Family  Magazine.    Monthly.    $1,50. 

New  York  Mirror.    Weekly.    $5,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  News.    Weekly.    $2,00. 

Philadelphia  Mirror.    Weekly.    $3,00. 
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